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“ IT is with yourselves, and not with the House of Commons, that a Reform in Parliament must 
originate. — Sir Henry St. John Mildmay’s Speech, at the Essex Meeting, 1st July, 1809, 

*] — [S 


SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 

Essex Meeting. — It was my intention 
to have published, this week, my Fifth 
Letter to the People of Hampshire , con- 
taining a practical view of the sort qf 
Reform in the House of Commons, which 
is so manifestly wanted, and which is so 
loudly called for by all the uncorrupted 
part of the nation ; but, there are several 


nm uui wen auum OP 

May, amongst which is the late Meeting in 
the County of Essex, which will, indeed, 
at found to be very closely connected 
with the subject of Reform, but which it 
would not be desirable to introduce into 
he series of Letters devoted exclusively 
to the discussion of that subject. Next 
»eek, and the week after, I intend to pub- 
Jishtwo Letters, addressed to the King, upon 
objects of the greatest importance to him 
as well as to his people, and in which 
ers l shall, I am convinced, state such 
tacts as wtil surprize and fill with indig- 
Mton all those who do not profit from 
the monstrous abuses I shall develope 

JPV°‘? op t * le foregoing volume, 

1 be found two very interesting docu- 

RIRc rc atlVe t0 the conduct of the SHE- 
v ..° ^ ss ? x ’ w ^° Refused to call aCounty 

subsS ^ nt ’ ? pon the S round of the 
selr P5 r t S ;j 0t haVm S designated them- 
^Malders, and of the inhabitants hav- 

holdpr? n s T moned as well as the free- 
iection’i aad ’ Kcond (when the first ob- 
* an ann^ lemoved ) u P on the ground of 

" great n' C K 10n ? 0nveyed to him> from a 
« "" umb er of persons, in various parts 

“that snl°li ty ’- expressin 8 an opinion, 
u inm,A- * Ieet,n S was unnecessary and 

Xt r* my last - 1 observed 
Was nLm-X T °f c ? ndu ct like this, if it 
’eutinir me te ^ t0 h ? ve any weight in pre- 
»Srv o h ngS ° f u the people - Ip it was 
to hold 3 ! hiVe the asseut of the Sheriff 

th “ e .f nS ° f the pe °P le > ^ is 

escent sIieK ’ ^ ere would be no meetings, 
c«S ch “ held at the desire, « ! 
being, mmi *trv, the Sheriff 

appolnted ’ i" f»et, by 
y> who, oi course, take care to 


appoint to that office node but those who 
are decidedly of their own politics, and, 
indeed, who are their own partizans.- 
The Meeting in Essex, owing to the good 
sense and resolution of the gentlemen 
and yeomen of the county, and especially 
owing to the perseverance of Mr. Bur- 
goyne, did, however, take place, on Satur- 
day last, the 1st instant; and, from all 
that I can learn of it, it appears to have 


* , • c acyciai elicit a uun learn oi it, it appears 10 nave 

0 er topics, which will not well admit ow been one of the most respectable, as well as 
flelav.amnnorfit whiok • .. r , 


most numerous meetings, which has been 

held in the kingdom. The Resolutions 

which were passed, will be found, under 
the proper head, in another part of this 
sheet. The discussion of them seems to 
have been very animated and able ; and, 
it is with great satisfaction that I see that 
Sir Henry Mildmay was in the chair. His 
conduct will be greatly blamed by the 
venal tribe in Hampshire, and particularly 
by the politjcal. parsons, who will, I dare 
say, take off t’other bottle in drinking to 
his perdition,; but, even upon principles 
of self-preservation, he is evidently right. 
If, indeed, the chances were great against 
his living more than a couple of years, it 
might be thought hardly worth while to 
give himself any trouble about a Reform 
of the Parliament ; but having, in all pro- 
bability, forty or fifty years to live, and a 
family to bring into the world and to sup- 
port, and not having in view any means 
of getting back again, in place or pension, 
any portion of what is taken from him in 
taxes; thus situated, and foreseeing, as 
every man, in his senses, must foresee, 
that, if this system of taxation go on, the 
property will, in the course of another 
twenty or thirty years, all pass from the 
hands of the St. Johns and the Mildmays 
into those of the Huskissons, the Robert 
Wards, the Cannings and the Hunns ; 
foreseeing this, and desirous to be able to 
keep a horse to ride as long as he lives, he 
must naturally wish for such a Reform in 
Parliament as will prevent the said trans- 
fer of property, or, rather, put a stop to it, 
the thing being actually now going on. 
Only observe how it works. Sir Henry 
Mildmay pays 500/. a year, for instance. 
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in property-tax ; that is to say, 500/. worth 
of his property is taken from him every 
year, in this one sort of tax ; and the two, 
HuNfis, Mr. Canning’s sisters, take of! just 
that sum annually, and are so to take it 
off for life, unless a reformation take place. 
This is precisely the same as if the two 
Hunns had a mortgage upon Sir Henry’s 
estate to the principal amount of 10,000/. ; 
and,, must he not, then, be a downright fool, 
as to his own plain common-sense interests, 
,not to see, that a Reform would be a good 
thing ? I know that we shall be told, that 
it is not Sir Henry alone, who pays the 
Hunns ; but, that, according to our. means, 
we all contribute towards their main- 
tenance, in the same manner; that the peo- 
ple of a parish contribute towards the 
maintenance of paupers. Very true ; but, 
I have supposed a case of transfer in the 
shape of propei'ty tax only and, as it has 
been proved to the satisfaction of every 
reasonable man, that the whole of that tax 
may be saved, it matters not whether we 
consider Sir Henry’s share of the property, 
thus taken from him, as being distributed 
amongst a thousand persons, or as being 
all transferred to two. It has been proved, 
that the whole of the property tax might 
be saved ; the pension of the Hunns would, 
most assuredly, form one of the objects of 
curtailed expence; and, therefore, it is 
quite fair to consider Sir Henry Mildmay 
• as maintaining the two Hunns. So that, 
whatever the political parsons may say ; 
however they may lift up their eyes and 
hands at this “strange” conduct in the 
young Baronet; however deeply they may 
deplore his having been seduced from thO 
good path in which they hoped to have 
led him, and from those principles which 
would have enabled them to extract half a 
dozen fat bucks from him every season, 
together with the suitable accompani- 
ments; however they may, when they 
find him escaped from their clutches, be- 
stow upon him their curses in the form of 
blessiugs; whatever they may say, and 
whatever they may do, he will hardly be 
persuaded to abandon his present line of 
conduct. In vain w r ould the political par- 
dons (who are all well patronized), per- 
suade him, that they share with him in the 
loss of property ; that they pay. their quota 
towards the maintenance of the Hunns; 
for, he cannot fail to perceive, that what 
the church loses in this way it gains in 
grants . It has its tythes and its glebes 
and its estates taxed ; but, it comes to 
parliament*' as it has done twice within these 


four years , and obtains a grant from the 
public purse to make up for what it pays r 
in taxes. Well may the church cry out 
against those, who object to heavy taxes, J 

and say : “ we are very well as we are.” ' ' 

The beneficed clergy are, indeed, very " 

well ; because most of them have livings n 

heaped upon them ; and, because they 
can come to the House of Commons for 
grants to make up for what they pay in 
taxes; but the we does not apply to the |t 

people, who are compelled to pay the $ 

share of the parsons and their own share i 

too. The Resolution, respecting Par- k 

liamentary Reform , which, it appears, was t 

moved by Mr.‘ Holt White, does him ^ 

and the meeting who adopted it very great % 

honour. There are few men, very few in- - 

deed, better qualified for such a task than 
Mr. White, and I am very happy to see* % 

that he has taken an active part in Essex. 35 

1 state, upon unquestionable authority, 

that, for a week before the meeting, a hot ^ 

canvass had been carried on to keep peo- t* 

pie from attending it. That the stewards r 

of placed ancl pensioned landlords ; that V 

Magistrates and Militia DfTicers, Revenue * 

Officers, Stamp-Distributors, and alt the 
numerous swarm employed in the ^Barracks ' j : 
and Contracts of various descriptions, had - t] 

been on the alert for many days before , 

the meeting took place ; but that, not- ;: 4 

withstanding these precautions, the Shire > 3 

Hall was crowded, and also the great en- 
trance to it as far as any one could' hear 
or see.— — It is worthy of remark, that the 
resolution respecting a Reform of Parlia- 
ment received more applause than any of w 
the rest. This was, indeed, quite natural; 
but, it is pleasing to find, that the cause is . Ifc ’ 

every where so well understood. In ^ 

Sussex, it is said, the same game of a conn - 
ter-requisition (as they have the effrontery ^ 

to call it), is* now playing to prevent a ^ 

meeting, and that their Sheriff^ too, has | 

refused, under this pretence, to Call one ; ^ 

but, the enemies of corruption will, doubt? ^ 

less, follow the example of the people in t, 

Essex; and call a meeting without the 

Sheriff. It is good to remark, that in ^ 

Sussex as well as in Essex, the party- men, j 

on both sides, are equally opposed to a ^ 

meeting, and most strongly reprobate the ^ 

intention to caff one. -Mr. Burgovne ^ 

stated, at the Essex Meeting, that the j 

names to the “ counter-requisition,”^ he j 

found, upon examination, to be, in many | 

instances, false ; in others, improperly ob- j 

tained ; some by the abuse of the i clerical 
character to political purposes* and that* i 
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at 

ssEr^f “ tessssr ■“ b - u ” opi " i “ 

wrect, than to suffer a Reform to take place. .. „ r 

« would, perhaps, not be difficult to find r Mli ‘ Wabdle s Speech, on the subject 
out the reason ; but be the reason what it ? f savul S eIeven millions annually, has 
may, the/act manifestly is, that, of all the , en P ubllshed in a pamphlet. It is too 
various descriptions who dread a Reform of ? ng ,or '"sertion here, and,- therefore, for 
me parliament, none appear to dread it so . P|' esent > I shall content myself with 
muchas the Oergy. Bur, need we won- ‘Parting from the pamphlet a recapitula- 
, „ “ 1 *’ w hen we see how Dr. O'Meara tlon 0 t le several sums he proposes to 
others were working save> 

RECAPITULATION OF SAVINGS ON 
Household troops, two regiments .£.73,317 0 0 
Dragoon guards, dragoons, and 

light ditto . 340,000 0 a 

Foreign corps 1,005,017 0 O 

nsoed against the T I Subs,d y annually paid Count Meu- 

abominations that . lrU P t,ons and other ron for continuing his regiment 

I.* i . ns tnat have recentlv I Jn his Majesty’s service * 3 000 

Militia of the United Kingdom... 300,000 
Staff of fifteen small Militia corps 


ft preferment."^; m”; of hole Whf 

£ °b b ; a : ned ,'**** . V ob^ed 

for us to sav'^lkT^- 3 ’ lt ,S ,m Possible 
there has nJh bUt ’ thlS . We do know ' tb at 

:t?T ° ne Sin 8' e sermon pub- 

£"f., th . e corruptions and other 
light. - ave recently come t0 


men h„' S / S more “"Just than to con- 
men by classes ; but, what are we 


of 


tn L J * UUC, 

the C n r meet wit ** so nian y 

mies? Thfre aT 881 ° Ur l ? itterest ene ' 
ofthe clef™ wlm some » and even many, 
notary Krform Tv. friends of Parlia- 
befbre me at thi« ’ 1 have a lette|1 of one 
more of he * ' "T^'. 1 kn<wm any 
must follow 2 descn P tlon ? but, we 1 

ception The ?' e ’ and not ‘he ex- 
d;ks»,i , conduct of a few might be 


reduced . 


10,000 


Local Militia 700.000 

Volunteers of the United Kingdom 1,000,000 

Royal Waggon Train 48,993 

Manx Fencibles.*. 24184 

Staff of the Army 200 000 

Recruiting Staff, Levies and Boun- 

4 ties 200,000 

Army Agency. 51,075 

War office 04 qqq 

Pay office 24*000* 


F«sea over in silence for thL^ ^ Contract horses • * 299083 

*'!?>' hut, it is the manv „! ake __° f 1 and repairs at home 50o’()00 


mies, and, theiifhr wh ° are ourene- Medical department and annual- 

bv ffi. u se ntiment. On the collection of the revenue 

J Henry Mildmay, as in Great Britain 1,051,930 

Oa ditto ditto in Ireland... 388,367 


a 

a 

• 0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


m »y motto, is, To be 


that every oTTT 5 ' 10 De su re, so just, 

Pubiic-robbers havf *° '*5 y et ‘he 

Against it ^int c 0nt ;" Ua l, ly pub ’ 
thing of a , j ; . s “ it contained some- 

aat “re. Bjtr.r even of a reMli ™° 

'“PPose, tha’t arefol d T rigbt atu P idit y ‘o 
natu re and extent^E^ 8 "/ abuse ' be its 

«g««e with ttose^L they may ’. wMI 
tke aid abuse ! ? are practising 
> possibly „ be P ar f- V • so practising 
Continue an ab?.*” u bemg a PP ,ied to > 

* l not foolish in thJ 5 ’ but ’ ' U & tt0 teelf, is 

*° reform ? Apn|v t < l eX ) treme expect it 
part «; and whoi! b h doctrme t0 Buona- 
Pose ' ^at he will 3 : b, ' Ute en °ugh to sup- 

^"quests, until he^.^ Up / ny P art of bis 
a , ul jP»l>lic.robberf hef ° r , ced to do it ? But 
htr H °use of p° Ud fain persuade us, 
^“‘tbout even h • mmons wid reform 
f raf °r asking the bei " s to do-it. I 
Hlatt ‘f"Si nl t ri f0rm themselves ; 

“S rt through a channel 


Commissioners and Auditors of 

Public Accounts 70,000 

Bank, the sum charged for the 
Management of the National 

Debt 2 1 0,594 

Pensions and Offices executed by 

deputy 200,000 

Bounties****. 150,000 

^ 0, ^ n, ! s v ... 500,000 

Catholic Emancipation 2,000,000 


0 0 


0 0 


10,693,563 0 O 


Expenditure of the Navy for the 
year ending Jan. 5, . 1809, 
17,467,892/. one third of which 


. 5,822,630 13 - 4, 


Total Savings 16,516,193 13 4 

Now, it appears from this, that the pro- 
posed sum might be saved without any 
saving at all in the naval department, which 
is one of the great heads of expenditure, 
and in which there is, it is, on ail hands. 
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too much to believe ; but tbe fqct is so 


7 ] 

agreed, incredible waste.— -Mr. Wardle, 
in his speech, made particular mention o 
the article of canvass, which was supplied 
by the very person, who received a salary 
as inspector of canvass. In answer to this, 

'he was told, that, if he had gone to the 
Admiralty and pointed out this abuse, it 
would have been corrected. So ; a mem- 
ber of parliament was to go and kick ins 
heels in Mr. Robert Ward’s Anti-chamber, 
till the great man was at leisure to hear Ins 
complaints ! But, who ever heard of any 
redress being obtained m this way ? Who 
is foolish enough to suppose, that such ap- 
plications would afford the smallest chance 
of redress ? If any one is foolish enough, 
let him look at the fate of Atkins, the 

Barrack-Master in the Isle of Wight. 

The public robbers now say, in their seve- 
ral publications, that they did not want to 
be told, that a great saving of expence 
might be made, provided we would dis- 
band a considerable part qf our forces, and 
thereby expose ourselves to the consequences qf 
invasion . This is their grand fallacy ; it is 
what they are circulating in all directions. 
But, from the foregoing recapitulation, it 
will be seen, that, supposing the troops, 
which Mr. Wardle would disband, to be 
necessary to our safety, the saving from 
that source makes but a comparatively 
small part of the whole of the savings 
proposed to be made. There is §0,000/. a 
year paid to people for over-looking accounts , 
when it is evident that it is the business, 
the great and peculiar business of mem- | 
bers of parliament to examine into the 
manner in which the public money is ex- 
pended. What are they sent to parlia- 
ment for, if it be not for that ? And, after 
being elected for the purpose of guarding 
the public purse, they pay 80,000/. of the 
public money to others to examine into 
public accounts; and, notwithstanding 
this enormous expence, it is stated, that 
there are, at this time, accounts to the 
amount of FOUR HUNDRED AND 
FIFTY UNSETTLED 1 Why, this very 
circumstance alone proves, and must 
prove, to any man at all conversant in 
business, that the loss and waste must be 
immense. The. consequence of keep- 

ing in tow this mass of floating accounts, 
is, that the accountants are, all the while, 
held in a state of most abject dependence upon 
the ministry of the day ; a dependence, 
whfch, at this hour, many a man inherits 
from his grandfather, all his property being 
answerable for what was done thirty or 
forty years ago* This seems to be almost 


100 IIIUUI w , - . 

I remember, that, in 1800, an American, 
a friend of mine, came to England in order 
to assist in getting passed the accoun s of 
General Dalrymple, who had been Uuar 
ter-Master-General in America, during the 
American war, which began in 17 » 

and I know, that these accounts were no* 
finally passed till some time in 180J, 
that is to say, till twenty years after the 
close of the American war. This is a 
trifle to the age of some accounts, lam 
told. Is it not impossible that a nation 
should not be ruined at this rate of 8““* 
on > Or will the public robbers attempt 
to make us believe, that these unsettled 
hundreds of millions, and an endless tram 
of dependents growing out of this abuse , 
will they attempt to make us believe, that 
these constitute part of our forces, part of 
what is to defend us against mvasion ? An 
instance of the loss sustained by y 
tem of accounts has recently come to 
light in the case of John Bowles and hi 
brother Dutch Commissioners, who, it 
now appears, snacked ten thousand pound, 
each the first year ; that is to s ay- A^ 
thousand pounds. These are a part ot the 
’•forces’’ that Mr. Wardle wishes to dis- 
band, and will the robbers pretend that 
these are necessary to defend us g 
Buonaparte ? — Then there is a good 
quarter of a million to be saved by the 
cutting olf of unmerited sinecures, pen- 
sions, and reversions. And will the pu 
robbers attempt to persuade us, that Laiit 
Louisa Paget, alius Lady Lou isaEbskine, 
who is a pensioner at 3001. * y«f* 
the former name, upon the English i , 
at another 3001. a year, 
name, upon the Scotch list ; will the public 
robbers attempt to persuade us, that tni 
pensioned daughter of the earl o - 
bridge, or that the two Hunns, or M • 
Emily Huskisson, or Mrs What’s her 
name Ward, or any of the end ... t 
of those who are fastened upon us with 
anv reason assigned ; will the P U J>^‘ h# 
hers, either in town o( country,, have 
impudence to -reckon these amongst the 
forces, which Mr. Wardle wishes to dis 
band, and which are necessary to defend t 
country against invasion ? W »l| the y e , 
that the enormous sinecures of Lords Arden, 
Buckinghamshire, Camden, Bathurst,!^ 
verpool. Marquis of Buckingham, 
quis Wellesley, and those of the Seymou 
and ‘Wellesleys and De Blaquieres, ■ 
& c. &c. &c. &c. AC. to the fillmg qt a 
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the robbers tell us, that these are part of 
out forces, and that to disband them will 
expose us to the danger of invasion ? Will 


[10 


I O” -5/ >T1U 

the robbers have the impudence to tell us 
this? Irather think they will.— There was 
one head, which Mr. Wardle did not touch 
upon, and which calls for the attention of 
the public, without delay; namely, that 
of the Crown Lands , that is to say, lands> 
houses, manors, and royalties belonging 
to the public. These lands, &c. formerly 
supported the king and royal family . They 
formed the hereditary estate of the kings 
of England and Scotland ; and, upon that 
estate they lived, never coming to the 
people for any money, except for extra- 
ordinary national purposes, such as war 
or any great undertaking. Latterly the 
tog has been changed. The parliament 
gate the king and his family money out 
<fm taxes, and took the income of the 
tmduay estate for the ase of the public. 

' ™ f8tate still goes under the name of 
but - the fact is, that it is a 

«TlS e t h be 0n f' ng t0 the ' P ublic « and 

Plea! H N epar u ament ma J r dis POse as it 

Lite ;J m ’ then '„ let us see "'hat this 

tote y.elds us annually. Let us see what 

f ' , V CKet . ot the public. It used 

least thl ° g reat part, at 

hold and "dP ar »d ail the house- 

u 0fllCers of the king. In lieu of 

often a l0W3the kin S a “ immen se 
ferent hra„ T y a ? n . u . al ^' and to ‘he dif- 
notlt ? heSof hisfamiiy the sum is 
l !t SS - u Wel '* wba ‘ does this* fa- 

^SiThLTMH d0Wgetan - 

farms, manors f these buildings, streets, 
«iy list of a hiA n ° res ^’ and ro yelties, the 
Mat do the* 1 ■'IT mm V P a S es in f° lio ? 

W. NonSe W ^’ 9m - 18*. 

Let us see th» It ^ e s ? m . e sam ever y year, 
year; the vea tem j. of the account for one 

tory. isos Th dm i? ll , the 5th of Ja - 
*>H perceive • T fo® {{‘ h ° f Januar y. you 
■bWrdsacelikeVho* f aCC ° U u tS ° f 0ur 
C.owi,W OSeofnoo ‘her mortal. 

(SePth* Iast year £21 543 13 93 

receipt within the year .‘ 35 ,i 68 9 , 


proving his Majes- 
ty^ W oods and* 

Forests!!! 12,517 10 

Balance remaining in 
the hands of the 
Receiver... 30,873 14 11$ 


-55,745 9 6{ 


Paid into the Exchequer, Or, Pocket 
of the public ggg j 3 


n Total 

Deduct. 

.^manage. 

»“Il 0 " sand8 too<ts 2,345 

^i^iu 10 * 008 18 

»nd ii a- 


..56,712 2 10J 


5 9} 


44 


There it is ; and, the sum paid into the 
pocket of the public is precisely the same 
ror the three years succeeding, that is to 
sa y> from January 1805 to January 1808, 
notwithstanding many new leases have been 
let since that time, and notwithstanding the 
immense quantity of timber and W&that has 
been sold, and the high prices at which 
ney have been sold, or at least might have 
been sold. What ! is the gross receipt 
from this estate but 35,000 and some odd 
pounds a year? - I should suppose that 
it might be made to bring a hundred 
times the sum. Let the property be sold ; 
it would, including the timber, fetch twen- 
ty m Mons of money at the hammer ; and 
if sold year after year, in a judicious man- ' 
ner, I should not be surprised if it brought 
three times that sum. But, only think of 
its yielding clear to the public the pitiful 
sum of 966/. 13s. 4 d. a year ! Why give 
us that sum ? Why not carry that along 
in the balance ? Twelve thousand pound? 
m one year for “ securing and improving 
the woods and forests r What! And no 
credit given us for 'timber and barkcut and 
sold ? Or, is that included in the 966/. 
13s. 4 do ? Oh ! these are brave stewards 
that we have ! You see, though the estate ! 
is so large, they bring their accounts to 
balance to a farthing. We, who live in 
Hampshire, see a little about the manage- 
ment of “ woods and forests” There is, 
for instance, k pretty smash of timber this 
year, in the Holt Forest. Will that 
bring us, poor fellows, only 966/. 13s. 4 d. ? 

Is the amount of timber and bark not in- 
cluded in these accounts? Where , then, 
is it to be found ? If it does not come 
under the head of Crown Lands , it comes' 
w k ere< Some timber may be sent to 
the Dock Yards ; but, the bark, I presume, 
is not ; and that is worth nearly as much 
as the timber. Besides, we see, every 
year, advertisernenfs for the sale of tim- 
ber as well as bark in the public forests. 

Upon the whole this is a very pretty 
concern. It is, I think, a fact worth 
bearing in mind, that an estate, in lieu of 
which the public gives hundreds of thou - 
sands a year, yields to that public exactly 
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966/. 1 '.is. 4 d. a year. Tell me not of the 
balance in hand. What is the balance to 
us, if it be never paid to us ? We see it 
has been kept in hand for four succeed- 
ing years ; and, why should we suppose, 
that it is ever intended to be paid us ? 
Upon referring back, I find, that, from 
the year 1 803 (which is as far as I have the 
accounts now at hand) the sum paid into 
the Exchequer has been this precise 966/. 

1 35. 4 d. and that a balance has always been 
carried on in the hands of the Receiver, 
as above-stated. Is not this pretty work } 
And why, except to puzzle and confuse, 
fix upon this odd sum of 966/. 1 35. 4 d. ? 
Why not give us a thousand a year, for 
the estate ? Was there ever any thing 
so absurd as this altogether ? What should 
we think of any individual, who was to 
suffer his affairs to be so managed ? 
Should we not, without a dissenting voice, 
pronounce his approaching ruin ? Why 
mock us with this payment of 966/. 135.4d.? 
Why not keep the whole under the name 
of balance ? Good God ! the “ Crown 
Lands” to yield no more than 966/. 135. Ad 
a year ! This, however, is but a speci- 

men, I am clearly convinced, of what will 
come forth, if Mr. Wardle pushes on 
his inquiry ; rf he does not, as indeed I 
have no fear that he will, suffer himself to 
be wearied and disgusted by the base at- 
tacks, which the public robbers are making 
upon him, through the means of tbeir daily 
and other publications. This is, how- 

ever, what he has to expect. No man 
ever, in such a state of things, did any 
public service without experiencing the 
bitterness of their enmity ; and, therefore, 
that man is a fool who undertakes any 
thing for the public without making up 
his mind to the meeting with every thing 
that assassin-like malice, joined to the 
most barefaced falsehood, can invent and 

execute. The very existence of those 

who live by deceiving and robbing the 
people, depend upon the destruction of the 
reputatiqn, .at least, of such a man as Mr. 
Wardle, and especially since he has 
pledged himself to prosecute the great in- 
' quiry above-mentioned. If he persevere 
in that, he will succeed ; aiid if he suc- 
ceed, all publicTrobbery isat an end. No 
wonder, therefore, that they assail him ; 
no wonder that they abuse J him ; no won- 
der that they set all their engines to work 
in order to blasthis reputation ; ho wonder 
that a corrupt press is constantly engaged 

in the work of defaming him. As to 

the TRIAL, which has taken place, during 


the last week, that, indeed, is another 
matter ; because there we have eyidence , 
legally given. From the proceedings, as 
published in the Statesman, where 1 find * 
the trial the most ful ly reported, it appears, 
that one Wright, an Upholsterer, brought . 
an action against Mr. Wardle for the , 
amount of goods furnished Mrs. Clarke , 
by Mr. Wardle's order. The giving of t 

this order Mr. Wardle denies, and, of . 

course, defends the action. Mrs, Clarke, l 
and Wright ( a brother of the plaintiff), are t 

the witnesses to the order being given; f 

and the jury, with some exceptions as to 
the charges, find a verdict for the plaintiff, [{ 

Upon the supposition, that the evi- 

dence given be the truth, then Mr. Wardle ,j 
stands convicted of having made, a promise 
to Mrs. Ciarke, or, rather, to Wright, ^ 
which he did not fulfil. In short, of having 
broken his word. That he was right in . 
giving her either goods or money, in order * 
to get [ler to divulge the secrets she pos- 
sessed, there can be no doubt. The go- * 
vernment openly invite us, by pecuniary 
rewards, to give evidence against one 1 
another, and even to betray one another; 
as in the cases of the receipt-duty and the 
card-duty. The question, therefore, is 
simply a question of breach of promise, and !£ 

of this Mr. Wardle has .most positively as- 
serted, that he will prove himself not to 
have been guilty.-; There were, it ap- 

pears, two or more witnesses, w hich he 
wished to* have called, and whom his law- ; 
yers did not call, notwithstanding his press- * 

ing request to have them called. Mr. 

Wardle will, doubtless, not delay to pub- S 
lish, in some way or other, a detailed state- ^ 
ment of all that has taken place, relative ^ 
to this transaction. Until that is done we ' ! 
should be commenting in the dark ; but, '* 
the public will not fail to have perceived, * 
that the Attorney General was selected by * 
Wright to conduct the cause against Mr. ^ 
Wardle; nor will they fail to call to mind, 
the description w hich that gentleman gave 
of her, as a witness, when she was exami- ? 
ned before the House of Commons. He 
now seems to : have thought her a veiy good \ 
witness !- For my part, 1 shall not pre- 

tend to say more upon the Flatter, than to 1 
express my decided conviction, that Mr. 
Wardle will be able to prove, that what he 
has asserted is true. If v\ hat I have been 
told be correct, some most curious facts 
immediately connected with this Case, will 
now be communicated to the public* If 
ourenemies erred at first/they, at last, ap- 
pear to have seen their error, and to have 
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done their best to retrieve it. When they 
agreed to purchase the suppression of Mrs. 
Clarke’ s^book at the price of eight or ten 
thousand pounds in cash down to herself, be- 
sides an annuity of four hundred pounds a 
year for life, with reversion for the lives of her 
two daughters, and to provide for her brother ; 
when they came*to the point to make such 
apurchase and she to make such a sale, it 
Mas plain, that there were few things at 
which either party would stick. It was 
the signal, too, of reconciliation between 
her and her old associates ; and, such re- 
conciliations are usually attended with 
some act of vengeance upon those who 
have been the cause o! the rupture. It is 
said, that Mrs. Clarke has demanded large 
sums of money from Mr. Wardle, on her 
m tfcount. This I can scarcely believe ; 
or* o all vices, one would not suspect such 
awoman ofthe viceof greediness of gold : 

nth mP U * t e or d,e instigation of 

ote tt mus t be to pronjpt her t0 ° tten ipts 

at such extortion, after she had gotso large 

. There can ^ 
luted Im nil “f k ’ her Saving been insti- 
Mr \\v<\\' S make ^ ese demands upon 
that shn f e 'iA Cann0t believe it possible, 
head- hnt V °!! ^.i! laVe doue '* °f her own 

must’nnw hat aSU m W» Mr - Wardle 
now have no reserve with the public 

He must publish all that he possesses proof 
& ^ K ll ? al T t , the mons y that .he 
: : t )0 ° k> and about tb e con- 
£ h P a t b00 --- This is tfae ‘hing in 
than in an * S lateles ted more deeply 
Mr YVi H tk | n ° c se ’ and this is what 
£*£***•* ^. recover 
“rves to m» 1' ~~ A ^respondent ob- 

did not nav ,h h U ’ S “J Uy Mr ‘ Wardle 
great nW e u W* h would be a 

Promised^ pay b t ’ ft* |^“ d * h . e 

'Mould havp K P y fc * he not > Jt 
pay it j en a most cowardly act to 

the exn-om^f’ (•“ VV ° uld llave been folly 
knight h« « ’ L 0r ’ ! n tbe case supposed, 
cease, *whil. ? re ’that demands would never 
not e he had a shilling lefc I am 

transaction * Ur Pt ,zed at' 'any part of the 
nnlessthe dp m n ° A S ^ a * be sur prized, 
the machinal dS Uf ?° n Mr ' Wardle, and 
cease. Kt ,l nS a Sa ms t him, should now 
"eighty reason.^ lC * 3 ® ar in m ' nd "hat 
of louLd. r u era eXlst * in the breasts 
this gentleman; 
and let h ', m a de ? dl y hatred ; 

riewe, the cunn *"g> the expc- 

an d the extemir ^ mon ^^ e malignity, 

^bea hm -T^n^ the "retches 

o yuat caa be named, that 
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they would not do, in order to destroy 
him. Assassination they have not the 
courage to commit ; ' but, if they could 
catch him asleep and pour boiling lead 
into his ear, so that- their own carcasses 
were safe from the consequence, my sin- 
cere opinion is, that there is scarcely a 
man of them who would scruple to do it. 
And, as to the instigating of others, they 
would consider the crime of the instigated 
as an act of godliness, and would with 
ready finger, turn to the memorable in- 
stance of Rahab the harlot. My last 

words upon this subject are : give us, 
Mr. Wardle, the contents of the intended 
book of Mrs. Clarke. This is the way to 
pay* off your and our enemies. You must, 
I should hope, have seen some of those 
contents. If possible give ns those con- 
tents ; and, if you could get us, at the 
same time, a copy of another work, of 
somewhat the same sort, printed privately 
about two years and a half ago, it would 
add to the value of the collection. People 
may say what they will, but these are the 
things, and the only things, which this na- 
tion wants at this time. These books 
would be of much more real service to 
England than all the horse and foot in the 
country, not excepting the German Le- 
gion. I beg, Sir, to press this upon your 
mind. It is impossible, that all the copies 
can be destroyed. Let us but have these 
books, and whole years of labour will be 
saved. The people will then see things as 
they are, and as they ought to be known 
to be. 

N. B. Some papers, sent me by M. are 
excellent ; but I shall not, for some time , 
be able to use them to advantage. M. is 
perfectly, right in all he says. Yes; 
that is the time doctrine. Every thing 
short of it is base and stupid compromise, 
alike inimical to the king and the people. 
The thoughts had struck me before ; but 
I do not know, that I could so well have 
expressed them. The proposition res- 
pecting "the worthies'' is self-evident. 

I long for the day, when ft shall be stated 
in the proper place, and in good earnest. 

-If M. has ariy further reflections to 

send me, upon that interesting subject, I 
shall be very happy to receive them. 

Botley, 5 July, 1809. / 


THE CLERGY. 

Sir;— A t a time when all honest and 
independent Englishmen are standing for- 
ward, to declare their abhorrence of those 
corruptions which have recently br^ 
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proved to exist in so many departments of | public a specimen ^>f some mf ^the 


of the kingdom, sending up testimonials 
of praise and gratitude to those sincere 
friends of their country, who had the cou- 


givin* evidence on Military Promotion, 1 
was going to say. Sinecure Appointments, 
which, by the bye, I think the most proper 
term in such cases. — On looking oyer a 


rage to expose before Parliament the most term in sucn cases.-w 
shameless abuse of power in the people New Army List for iast month, pubhshed 
who have been entrusted with the resour- by Mr. Egerton and dated at the top, 
ces of the nation ; it may be of service to « War-office^-then under th.s datej By 
the cause of truth and honesty, if you, Mr. Authority, lam, o cou » 

Cobbett, through the medium of your Re- the contents as authentic, c °™ng trom 
dister, which is so universally read and ad- that great Depot of Mill ary ’ 

mired, do give a friendly caution to those sanctioned and so aut^onzed by this.offi- 
men whom gratitude for past favours, or cial organ of P ow ® r L Richard 

hopes of good things to come, induce, con- head ot garrisons,) the believe' 

trary to the plainest common sense, and Leonard as a half-pay le , ( 

in opposition to the principles they pro- drawing the half-pay from e ^finr 
fess, to become the abettors of iniquity, annexed to the situation of a ^^t-fnajor 
and the champions of every thing im- at the city of St. John, Q \ * 

moral, indecent, and corrupt. 1 wish with a stated salary of 86/. 85. 9d. P^ann. 

you, sir, particularly to caution such of the exclusive (of course) o o o in o 
time-serving ministers of our holy religion, coals, candles, and a 1 • 

as take an active part in politics, not to the public pay to servants of this descry 
suffer their zeal in so unworthy a cause, tion. In the same page (wha a a - 
to expose them to contempt ajid ridicule, thing!) I observed the same ic ar - 

. It is a disgraceful fact, that there are nard (lieut. on half-pay) holds the appoint- 

not wanting abundance of these ministers ment of Fort-major at Fre ei I5; 
who descend to busy themselves at meet- one hundred miles distant fiom or 
ings and elections, in a manner totally arbi- at the city of bt. John, an w ic 
trary and unconstitutional; looking, no place should be his residence on e or 
doubt, to preferment and reward at the appointment as I ort-major. Bu w a 
hand of their worthy benefactors.— -But prised me not a little was, to observe ano- 
these gentlemen must recollect, it is not tber stated salary annexed to e seco 
" for such labours that the people of Eng- appointment of 91/. 5s. per annum, and ot 
land consent to give them so large a por- course the usual supply ot can es, coa 
tion Of the fruits of their labour; and lodgings, &c. &c. &c. drawn on these oc- 
if they hope to continue to enjoy an casions and paid the public.— x>u wi 
easy independence, with.the respect of. the you think it possible, Mi. Cob e , you, 
people, they will endeavour to present us, who have been in all those places as we 
in their own lives, an example of piety, as myself, and who have observed the pecu- 
disinterestedness, and moral excellence; lations at Fredericton barracks, whic you 
and leave the work of party and faction to detected there on a certain occasion, wi 
those in whom ambition, and the vanities v° u believe it, that the same IC 
of the world, may with less show of in- Leonard (a lieut. on halt-pay ot t e 

consistency be allowed to prevail. 1 regt.) is now actually on whole pay, an 

am. Sir— Your great admirer and humble receiving it too, as a captain mthe piesen 
Servant, John Bull. New Brunswick regt. the pay being ten 

shillings per diem, or 184/. 105. per anh. 

p. S. 1 avoid the mention of names, with bau forage, or bat forage, or some o 

or of place, as I think the good proposed these hard named things, and contingen^ 
may be effected without wounding the feel- allowance, for paying his company, 3 . per 
ings of anv individual particularly, not annum, with lodging and fuel, &c. c. . 
being actuated by a spirit of party or Now, Mr. Cobbett, it will alums ap- 
malice, but only anxious to see reforma- pear incredible, that the same Kic ar 
tion complete and effectual. Leonard is also the Town-major (w a a 

number of these majors there are) at rre- 
1 ’ ' dericton, for which he receives, I have 

MILITARY SINECURES. heard, 1 5s. per diem, or 27 61. 1 5s. per 

Mr^ Cobbett; — You will much oblige annum, with an allowance for horse forage 
a constant reader by inserting the follow- or bait forage (I never can remember these 
and thereby exhibiting to the serviceables* names) of 25. 3d. per day— 


p. S. 1 avoid the mention of names, 

or of place, as I think the good proposed 
may be effected without wounding the feel- 
ings of any individual particularly, not 
being actuated by a spirit of party or 
malice, but only anxious to see reforma- 
tion complete and effectual. 

MILITARY SINECURES. 

Mr^ Cobbett; — You will much oblige 
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20/. per annum also for an office ! ! ! with PROCEEDINGS 

coals, candles, &c. &c. &c. — and no doubt In Counties, Cities, Boroughs, fyc. re - 
a good round sum allowed him for postage lative to the recent Inquiry in the House 
and stationary, by- the burthened people of Commons, respecting the Conduct of the 
of England. — Here are the a Errors/* Mr. Du Re of York. ( Continued from vol. xv. 

Cobbett, and it would be well if these were p. 1012. J 

an “Exception/* but bless you, I fear ■, 

they are numerous, for instance, thefe is County of ESSEX, 

a Mr. Harris Wm. Hailes in the same pro- At a Meeting of the Freeholders and 

vince, who is (so over-grown with good Inhabitants, convened this day, July 1, 
things, and so fat, as not tybe able scarcely 1 809, at the Shire-Hall, at Chelmsford, by 
to walk) a Brevet-major, and a Brigadier- public advertisement. — Sir Henry St. 
major also, an Adjutant-general to the John MildMay, bart. in the Chair, It wa® 
militia, and a Captain in the New Bruns- ReSolved unanimously, 
wick regiment besides:—- what this cheap 1. That the right of the people to meet 
bargain to the public receives, in toto, I and discuss public measures, to consider 
know not; but if we may judge of things the conduct of their representatives, and 
by appearances, he seems to have fattened to prefer any Address, Petition or Remon- 
in the service. — I had’ nearly forgotten to strance, to the King or either House of 
say, that this well-grown gentleman is a Parliament* should be asserted and main- 
half-pay officer also, and I think it a pity tained by every friend to the liberties of 
he was not kept on his half-pay, for it England. 

would be a great sin, in my opinion, to 2. That the refusal of the Sheriff to con- 
march him with his company round the vene a Meeting of the County, in conse- 
parade ground at his barracks. Indeed, I quence of the interference of individuals, 
fear much whether it would not endanger ought not to prevent the exercise of this 
his valuable life, to fatigue him in the right. 

slightest degree whatever, and the more 3. That tTie extraordinary application 
particularly, as this servant of the crown made to the Sheriff) by persons who in- 
was never a mile distant from Fredericton, traded on him their advice to withhold 
on military duty, in the course of his ser- his assent to theRequisition-for assembling 
vices.—Now, Mr. Cobbett, let us return to the County, is an unwarrantable attempt 
ort-major, and Fort-major-Town-major, to prevent the people of Essex from, ex- 
aptam, and Half-pay Lieut. Leonard, pressing their opinion oft subjects most im- 
on consider whether all these situations portant to their best interests, 
are necessary or not; if they are not, why 4. That the Thanks of this Meeting be 
w en the public with so many useless given to G. L. Wardle, esq. for his having 
saanes; and if they are, why not render instituted the late Inquiry, in the House 
c appointment effective, by taking of Commons, relative to the Conduct of 
om the half-pay list officers 6f known the Commander in Chief, and for the firm- 
siJV aDd B, ac * n S t * lem / n the different ness which he displayed in discharge of 
a ‘°f Ibis would relieve the half-pay bis duty, in defiance of the threats of mi- 
*. , , P erm >t the said capt. Rich. Leo- nisters and the artifices of the Crown- 
“ a ' d 10 bea »d appear at the head of his Lawyers. ' 

pany at h is regiment, where the rules 5. That the Thanks of this Meeting be 
j e , 8erv ‘ ce require he should be, and given to sir Francis Burdett, bart. who se- 
ermr! one " on [ l the many unexceptionable conded Mr. Wardle*s motion for the In- 
thp S0 P rev j ent ‘ n l be British army at quiry ; and to lord vise. Folkestone and 
equallh^ fi ru * e w °uld be Samuel Whitbread, esq. for the able and 
Wm H fj ene ucial in the case of Harris zealous assistance which they afforded 
deSrrlnU 1 es V. an d relive a . veteran of his him during this investigation, 
public l ° a trom 1 to ° muc h toil, while the 6, That the Thanks of this Meeting be 
^ say ed in the general given to the one hundred and twenty-five 
^ertion 6, you honour this with Members who supported Mr. Wardle** 

y° ur valuable and patriotic motion for an Address to his Majesty, 
similar c k- a ^ heat> frequently on 7. That the Thanks of this Meeting be 

u jects, -from an given to the Minority of the House of 

'^ LI), ^ AI ' F ’ s ' rA RVED, Commons who voted against the motion 

q m Ragged Subaltern of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 

'fofc 21 P 1 soq RTEEN ^ BAhs Standing. negative the Charges preferred against the 
' J Cogjjnaader in-ChieL 
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8. That this Meeting has witnessed 
with the deepest regret various decisions 
in the House of Commons upon corrupt 
practices, which have been exposed, or in 
proof of which evidence has been offered 
to be adduced at the bar, but refused to 
be heard ; and do declare their decided 
conviction, if measures are not adopted in 
the next’ session effectually to prevent 
their recurrence, the honour and character 
of Parliament will be extinct, and the 
safety of the country endangered. 

9. That this Meeting, whilst they are 
willing to make any sacrifice in defence 
of the safety and independence of the 
Country, feel that it is highly necessary 
that a rigid system of economy should be 
established ; and that the Thanks of this 
Meeting are due to those Members of the 
House who have exerted themselves to 
obtain a retrenchment of the public expen- 
diture, and such a diminution of the bur- 
thens of the people as are compatible with 
the means of national security. 

10. That C. C. Western, esq. one of 
the members in Parliament for the Borough 
of Maldon (and the only member returned 
from the County of Essex who supported 
col. Wardle, or has declared in the House 
of Commons his conviction of the necessity 
of a speedy and effectual Reform,) by the 
uniform, upright and independent conduct 
which he has invariably observed upon 
public questions, has highly merited the 
Thanks and approbation of this Meeting. 

11. That the Thanks of this Meeting be 
given to lord Cochrane, thehon. T. Brand, 
sir F. Burdett, bart. S. Whiibread, W. A. t 
Madocks, G. L. Wardle, T. Creevey, C. C. 
Western, and Wm. Smith, esqrs. and to 
every other member of either House of 
Parliament, who has, in the course of the 
last session, declared himself friendly to a 
Reform in the representation of the people. 

12. That the Thanks of the Meeting be 
given to sir Henry St. John Mild may, 
bart. for his readiness in taking the Chair, 
and for his impartial and judicious conduct 
this day. 

OFFICIAL PAPERS. 

-French Army in Austria — Nineteenth 
Bulletin , dated Vienna, June 1 6 . 

‘ The anniversary of the Battle of Ma- 
rengo has been celebrated by the victory 
of the Raab, which the right wing of the 
army, under the command of the Prince 
Viceroy, has obtained oyer the united 
corps of the Archduke John, and the 
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Archduke Palatine. — Since the battle of 
the Piave the Viceroy has pursued the 
Archduke John at the point of the bayonet. 
— The Austrian army hoped to canton it- 
self on the banks of the Raab, between 
St. Gothard and Kormond. On the 5th 
June, the Viceroy advanced from Neustadt, 
and established his head-quarters at CEden- 
burgh, in Hungary. On the 7th he fol- 
lowed up his movements, and arrived at 
Guns. Gen. Lauriston, with his corps of 
observation, formed a junction with his 
left wing. On the 8th, gen. IViontbrun, 
with his division of cavalry, effected the 
passage of the Raabnitz, near Sovenyhaga, 
routed 300 cavalry of the Hungarian In- 
surrection, and drove them towards Raab. 
On the 9th, the Viceroy proceeded to- 
wards Sarvar. The cavalry of gen. Grou- 
chy fell in with .the enemy's rear-guard 
at Vasvaiv, and made some prisoners. On 
the 10th, . gen. Macdonald arrived from 
Gratz at Kormond. On the 11th, gen. 
Grenier came up at Karako with a column 
of the enemy's flank corps which defended 
the bridge. He, however, passed the 
river in force. Gen. Debroc made a bril- 
liant charge with the 9th hussars upon a 
battalion of 400 men, 300 of whom were 
made prisoners. On the 12th the army 
passed the bridge of Merse near Papa. 
The Viceroy, from a height, observed the 
whole hostile army in battle-array. Gen. 
Montbrun debouched in the plain, and 
charged the enemy's cavalry, which he 
completely overthrew, after having made 
many skilful manoeuvres. The enemy 
had already begun to retreat; the Viceroy 
passed the night at Papa. On the 1 3th, 
at five a.*m. the army marched towards 
Raab. Our cavalry and the Austrians 
shew r ed themselves near the village of 
Szanach. The enemy were defeated, and 
we took 400 prisoners. The Archduke 
John having united with the Archduke 
Palatine, took a fine position upon some 
heights, the right wing rested upon Raab, 
a fortified town, and the left covering the 
road of Comorn, another strong place in 
Hungary. — On the 14th, at 11p. m. the 
Viceroy drew up his army in order of 
battle, and with 35,000 men attacked 
50,000 of the enemy. But the zeal of our 
troops was animated by the recollection 
of the memorable victory \vhich had sanc- 
tified this day. All the soldiers shouted 
with joy when they saw the enemy, who 
were placed in three lines, consisting of 
from 20 to 25,000 men of the remains of 
the fine army of Italy which' had already 
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;lf masters of Italy ; of 1 0,000 
^gen. Haddick ; of 5 or 6,000 
tteipaips of Jellachich’s corps, 
ips of the Tyrol which had 
prmy through the passes of 
of iO or 12,000 of the Hun- 
rection.— The Viceroy placed 
un’s cavalry, the brigade of 
t, and the cavalry of gen. 

}, on his right wing ; the corps of 
Grenier formed two platoons, whereof 
Li* Serres’s division was the right one. — 
the advanced guard an Italian division, 
commanded by gen. Baraguay d’Hilliers, 
formed a third platoon. The reserve of 
gen. Puthod formed the reserve; gen. 
Lauriston, with his corps of observation, 
supported by gen. Sahuc, formed the ex- 
tremity of the left wing, and watched 
Raab. — At two in the afternoon the can- 
nonade began. At three our second and 
third platoons were engaged. The fire 
from the musketry was severe. The first 
line of the enemy was overthrown ; but 
the second withstood for a moment the 
shock of our first division, which being 
speedily reinforced, also overthrew the 
line of the enemy. The enemy’s reserve 
then appeared. On his side the Viceroy, 
"'ho followed all his movements, advanced 
vith his reserve. The fine position of the 
Austrians was taken, and at four the vic- 
01 y was decisive. The enemy, who were 
incompletedisorder, could not easily unite, 
50 that in no way was the movement of 
our cavalry obstructed. Three thousand 
six pieces of cannon, and four 
s and; ards, are the memorials of this at- 
cmevement. The enemy left 3,000 dead 
°n the field of battle, among whom is a 
S r -"n e !I era ^ ^ ur * oss amounts to about 
i i rpi an ^ woun ded. Among the first 
s co . Thierry ; and among the latter, 
bngadier-gen. Valentine and col. Expert. 

efieldpfbattle had long been pitched 
P n y the enemy, who had determined 
th. ffi ,M\ Stand ' n ^ at fi ne position. On 
rL i^ he Was ^osely pursued on the 
of ^ omorn an ^ The inhabitants 
e pountry remain tranquil, and take 
c i £ ar * U1 i tbe war ‘ ■ The Emperor’s Pro- 
Itic'i- 100 ^ set nien, s minds reflecting. 
? ov y n ^ at 5^ Hungarian nation al- 
y esired it? independence.— Tlie part 
o the Insurrection which is now with the 

armL^T* 18 ^ lhe last Diet > U is in 
arms and does duty. . 

iMntieth Bulletin, dated Vienna , June 20 

Wben news of the victory of Raab 


arrived at Buda, the Empress immediately 
left it. — The enemy’s army was pursued 
during the 1 5th and 16th. -It passed the 
Danube over the bridge of Comorn. — The 
town of Raab has been invested ; we hope 
to be masters of it in a few days. We 
have taken the entrenched camp of Raab, 
which will contain 100,000 men. — The 
enemy inundate the country with false 
reports; this is part of the system adopted 
for stirring up the lower classes. — M. De 
Metternich left Vienna on the 18th. He 
will be exchanged for M. Dodun and the 
officers of the French Legation. — Prince 
Gallitzen entered Gallicia on the 3rd, in 
three columns. 


Imperial Decree , dated Vienna, 17 th Map, 

1 809, proclaimed in all the public squares 

and market-places of the city . 

Napoleon, emperor of the French, fee- 
taking into consideration that when Char- 
lemagne, emperor of the French, and our 
sublime predecessor, endowed the bishops 
of Rome with various lands, they were 
given as fiefs to maintain the peace of his 
subjects, and that Rome did not therefore 
cfease to form a part of his empire : Con- 
sidering further, that since that time the 
union of spiritual and temporal power has 
been, and still is, the source of dissention; 
that the popes have but too frequently 
availed themselves of the one, to support 
their pretensions to the other; and that 
with spiritual concerns, which are in 
their nature immutable, have been con- 
founded , worldly affairs, which change 
with the circumstances and politics of the 
times : — Considering finally, that it is in 
vain to attempt to reconcile with the tem- 
poral pretensions of the Pope, all that we 
have concerted for the security of our 
army, the repose and prosperity, of the 
nations over which we reign, and the dig- 
nity and inviolability of our empire. 

We have decreed, and do decree as 
follo\v : — 

Art. 1. The Papal Territory is united 
with the French Empire, — 2. The city of 
Rome, illustrious for the recollection it 
recalls, and for the monumenis which it 
contains, is declared to be a Free and 
Imperial City. Its government and ad- 
ministration shall be fixed by a particular 
decree. — 3. The monumeuts of Roman 
greatness shall be maintained, and pre- 
-served, at the expence of our treasury. — 
f 4. The public debt is declared to be the 
debt of the Empire. — 5. The revenue of 
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the Pope shall be fixed at two millions 
francs, free from all charges and contribu- 
tions. — 6. The property and palaces of 
his Holiness shall be subject to no imposi- 
tion, jurisdictioh, or visitation, and shall 
besides enjoy especial prerogatives. — 7. 
An extraordinary Consulta shall, on the 
1st of June, take possession in our name 
of the Papal , dominions, and adopt mea- 
sures that on the 1st of January, 1810, the 
Constitutional Government take effect. 

(Signed) Napoleon. 

Another Decree of the same date es- 
tablishes an Extraordinary Consulta, con- 
sisting of the following members: Miollis, 
governor-general. President; Salcette, mi- 
nister of the King of Naples ; Degerando, 
Jannet, Del Pozzo, and Debalde, Secreta- 
ries. This Consulta is ordered to take 
possession of the Papal territory, so that 
the transition from the old to the new 
order of things may be unperceived. — 
Then follows a Proclamation of the Con- 
sulta after its installation to the Romans, 
congratulating them upon the change in 
their situation. 


French Army in Portugal. — Bulletin, 
dated Baris, June 22. 

Alex. Girardin, colonel of the 8th regt. 
of dragoons, and M. Brun, aid-de-camp to 
the duke of Dalmatia, have passed through 
this city on their way to the head-quarters 
of his Imperial Majesty in Austria, with 
dispatches from their excellencies the 
d,ukes of Dalmatia and Elchingen, copies 
of which have been delivered to the war 
minister. We now shall anticipate the 
details which will be given out of the dis- 
patches forwarded to the Emperor, by 
stating all the particulars respecting the 
second corps of the army of Spain since 
the month of January. They have been 
so misrepresented, as well in France as in 
Spain, by relations taken from English 
papers, and by erroneous rumours, to 
which the interruption in the communica- 
tion between the various corps of the army 
had given birth, that it becomes necessary 
to relate them in the order which their 
date naturally points out. — After the em- 
barkation of the English at Corunna, Jan. 
17th, his excellency the marshal , duke 
of Dalmatia marched towards Portugal 
through Santiago and Vigo. The difficul- 
ties which he experienced in endeavouring 
to cross the Minho so near its junction 
with the sea, compelled him to ascend its 
banks as far as Orense, where he arrived 
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the 5th of March, and from thence began 
his operations. — The Oth of March he 
crossed the bridge over the Minho, at 
Orense, and on bis way to Chaves met 
with Romana’s army, which he defeated 
at Iuzo, Allarrtz, and Osogne, near Mon-* 
terey, destroying the rear-guard, consist- 
ing of 3,000 men, and taking 2,000 prisoners 
and some standards. The enemy then re- 
treated in the greatest disorder to the vale 
of Oez. — The 13th of March, the duke of 
Dalmatia appeared before Chaves, on the 
frontier of Portugal, and invested this 
place, which capitulated three days after. 
Its garrison, composed of several thousand 
peasants and some militia, were sent back 
to their habitations. — The 16th March, his 
excellency marched against Braga, where 
the army of the Portuguese insurgents had 
taken a position. The badness of the roads 
delayed the arrival of the artillery until 
the 19th, when the enemy were attacked. 
Their force was estimated at 20,000 men, 
which were entirely overthrown. They lost 
6,000 and all their artillery, and retreated 
upon Oporto. — The 24th, the second corps 
arrived before Oporto, where all the Por- 
tuguese northern armies were collected in 
an intrenched camp flanked with redoubts, 
and defended by a numerous artillery.— 
Two days were spent in skirmishes, and 
the French troops found in the redoubts, 
of which they took possession, a shelter 
from the cannon of the enemy. — The 29th, 
the duke of Dalmatia fought a battle as 
glorious as memorable, in which the 
French displayed their usual enthusiastic 
valour. Upwards of 10,000 Portuguese 
were killed or taken, and the enemy lost 
not only the artillery planted on their in- 
trenchments, but their field pieces. This 
day put the second corps of the army in 
possession of more than 200 pieces of can- 
non. — From the 30th of March to May 
1 0, the 2nd corps was employed in estab- 
lishing in that part of a country not wholly 
conquered, his communication with the 
6th corps that remained in Gallicia ; large 
detachments were sent to Guimaraens and 
Valencia, in order to bring the maga- , 
zines whieh had been left at Tuy, and to 
scour the country. General Loison, whose 
death the English had falsely published, 
was detached with the same intent against 
Amarante, Villa Real, and the adjacent 
country, with 2,500 infantry and 600 
horse. The 10th of May, the vanguard 
of the duke’s army was on the Vouga. It 
was attacked by several thousands of foot, 
1,500 horse, and 6 pieces of cannon, which v 
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formed a part of gen. Wellesley's /irmy, 
lately landed in Portugal. .The vanguard 
retreated behind Feyra, and on the 1 1 th 
re-crossed the Douro, with the division of 
gen. Mermet. The increase of the British 
force in Portugal, and that of the Portu- 
guese insurgents, through the influence of 
British gold, had as early as the 10th, de- 
termined the duke of Dalmatia to effect 
his retreat through Amarante, Villa Real, 
and Brag^nza, ascending the right bank 
of the Douro. But a numerous corps of 
English and Portuguese having compelled 
gen. Loison to evacuate Amarante, the 
duke found it necessary to pass through 
the defiles of Salamonde, and in order to 
gain two marches on the, enemy, to sacri,- 
hce a few pieces of cannon and their cais- 
sons, which he ordered to be destroyed, 
and the remains of which could prove of 
no use to the English.— The latter not 
aving been able to gain any advantage 
on the second corps during the retreat, 
on y action which took place was with 
our rear-guard at Oporto, the English 
.W found means to convey on the 
right bank of the Minho about 1,000 in- 
an ry a„ d 50 l,° r se. they have swelled 

no^ fl '“ S i e " Sagetnent int0 a battle/ the 
^telitwoofwhicli (in no point of 

has had no other end 

elo d h • thepe °P le of London, and 
perhaps the mmisters themselves^ in order 

‘ nn 7 y , th f m L for the immense sums of 
cost the W BrV hr ex P edition ra «st have 
ofMav thprf't T, l eas “ r y— On the 19th 

k*3V ”° ? 

«d°the^corp he ^Sngen“lf 

l^T" mder every point 
armed d, ;|P ersed the bands of 

'»o,emenu 7’ ( h W ! 1 ‘be 

against Ovipri , du ^ e 'Elchingen 
possession of ^ J? ad endeav <>ured to take 
by the fewEm-rV^* 0 and ^ugo, assisted 

vLirJ? g,sh ? 9 °p s wh ° Sin occ.ij'.y 

Galfc^!} „ Wa ! k th « sta ‘e of things m 
during the fir«r j* b® 11 ** of the Minho, 

Sid ;tH ay ? ? Ja0e ’ and ‘he 

courage with the oa m j in t d to tr y the jf 

‘beirfuncTi C2d Bnd 7th ^ •»* 

MartfaflwiT 1 ! Communication from 
Regency. p ford [° ^President of the 
April 25 s j *!* Lisbon Gazette of 
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Head Quarters, Tomas, 21st April. 
Having been informed that general 
Soult makes it his business to spread false 
accounts of the near arrival of consider- 
- able reinforcements, and Buonaparte him- 
self at the head of 80,000 men, and that 
he has succeeded in deluding by similar 
falsehoods part of the Portuguese forces. 

I have thought it right to order the in- 
closed Proclamation to be printed in 
Coimbra, and to publish the intercepted 
Letter which general Kellerman wrote to 
him, and which fell into my hands, in 
hopes that it will tend to counteract the 
intrigues of the enemy, for which purpose ■ 
the above Proclamation has been distri- 
buted in Oporto, aud all other places 
where its circulation appeared necessary. 
God preserve your Excellency many 
years. — W. C. Beresford. — Marshal and 
Commander in Chief. 

Proclamation.— Whereas Marshal Soult 
(who styles himself Governor of Portugal) 
although he is perfectly aware of the cri- 
tical situation in which he has placed him- 
self, but which he endeavours to conceal 
from the unfortunate troops whom he 
sacrifices to the boundless ambition of a 
tyrant, circulates false reports and intel- 
ligence of the near aitival of Buonaparte, 
at the head of a French army of 80,000 
men, in order to deceive the public with 
regard to the dangers by which he is 
threatened. Marshal Beresford, in order 
to undeceive the people of the North of 
Portugal, and the French army, and con- 
vince them of the falsehood of the above 
reports, thinks it right to publish $he 
following intercepted letter, written to 
Marshal Soult by general Kellerman, who 
says that he commands the French force 
in Upper Spain. When it is ascertained 
that a General publishes falsehoods in one 
case, his army and the public, at large will 
know how to appreciate his accounts on 
other occasions, Marshal Soult is per- 
fectly aware of the danger of his situatipn, 
but endeavours to conceal them from his 
troops; and the couriers of whose arrival 
he boasts, did probably arrive from some 
part of the position of his corps, two or 
three leagues distant. They could not at 
least come either from France or Spain, 
his communication with these countries 
being entirely intercepted. 

Letter from General Kellerman , dated Val- 
ladolid, March 31, 1809. 

Sir; His Imperial Majesty having or- 
dered the duke of Istria to join him, has 
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entrusted me with the command of the 
French forces in Upper Spain. I received 
the letters which you wrote him from 
Berm. I sent copies thereof to his Im- 
perial Majesty, and the prince of Neuf- 
chatel, and transmitted the letter which 
was addressed to the duke, to his high- 
ness. Marshal Bessieres set out for Ger- 
many on the ltith instant, and the Impe- 
rial Guard, with every person belonging 
to the Imperial household. On the 20th 
war against Austria was declared ; but it 
is not yet known whether the Emperor will 
proceed to the Inner Tagliamenta. My 
position in Spain is rather critical ; but I 
occupy the plain country with a consi- 
derable body of horse, although I am 
destitute of infantry. I am watching the 
movements of the army of Asturias, and 
of the troops of Romana, who obstruct our 
communication with the provinces they 
occupy. I am, not able to do what I could 
wish, but send strong reconnoitering par- 
ties to Braganza and Miranda, and do all 
I can fo keep the people between this 
place and Madrid in order, whom I know 
to be disaffected. Your brother has ar- 
rived here, but I do not see how he will 
be able to rejoin as he wishes. The war 
in Germany, produced by the intrigues and 
gold of England, cannot but be attended 
with the most dreadful consequences for 
and must for the present render our 
situation extremely critical. You cannot 
expect any reinforcements, unless the duke 
of Elchingen should be able to send you 
some, of which I cannot judge, as I have 
not the least communication with him ; 
and all Gallicia is in a state of insurrection. 
I send you this letter by a person in whom 
I place much confidence, and who is wor- 
thy of yours, &c. (Signed)-^KELLERMAN. — 
P. S. . Turkey has made peace with Eng- 
land; there are insurrections in every 
part of Germany. ^ 

Soldiers, who compose the French 
army, such are the reports which your 
Commander spreads among you, and such 
is the true intelligence which the French 
Generals endeavour to conceal from the 
people, who are so unfortunate as to be 
subjected to their power. — Head-Quarters, 
Tomas, the 20th April, 1809, — (Signed) — 
W. C. Beresford, Marshal and Comman- 
der in Chief. 

From the Lisbon Gazette Extraordinary , June 

1 . — Letter from D, Manuel De Uria Y 
‘ Llano, to his Excellency Senor Francisco 

L>e Silveira. 
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Most Excellent Sir, — X have received a 
dispatch from gen. de Valdeorras D. Jose 
Ranaon de Quiroga e Vria, dated in Cosoyo, - 
the 23d current, which is as follows 

“ I just receive from the Secretary ef 
the Junta of Monforte a letter of the 21st 
instant, of which the annexed is a Copy : — 
“ Irmao, governor of Quiroga, informs me, 
that the French have been engaged with 
our army during three successive days. 
The principal action was at Ponte- vicevo, 
between Meira and Lugo, in which the 
enemy lost 3,000 men in killed and pri- 
soners, and 2,000 Germans who abandoned 
his standard. The firing ceased on the 
20th, at ten in the morning, when a capi- 
tulation was proposed. I could not prevail 
upon myself to delay communicating to 
you rexcellency intelligence so agreeable. 
You will have the goodness to inform their 
excellencies the English and Portuguese 
generals of these events.” — To which I 
have to add the following : — ' 

The army of the marquis de la Romana 
attacked the French on the side of Meira, 
and pursued them to Paraday- From thence 
the enemy retreated to Clemente, where 
he was surrounded, and a terrible fire of 
artillery and musquetry was opened upon 
him. Not until many were killed, he fled 
towards Lugo, leaving in our hands three 
pieces of cannon among the other spoils of 
our victory. Our troops, followed up to 
the gates of the city, in the full expecta- 
tion that the place would be taken either 
by capitulation or force. By good fortune 
the Apostle Mazarredo who so often has 
sworn on the Evangelists, fealty to his 
king in Astorga, happened to be in Lugo 
in company with Lot. Ney has escaped, 
and we are assured that he entered Astu- 
rias with 2,000 men, and for our consola- 
tion he will probably there remain, — The 
English are in sight of Corunna and Ferrol 
with a great number of vessels, and have 
determined to disembark at those places 
— Farreira, 21st of May, 1S09. 

The same general writes me also as 
follows : — At seven o'clock this evening, I 
received an official dispatch of the capture 
of Lugo, by marshal Don Nicholas Mahi, 
general second in command of the Army 
of the Left, in the absence of his excellency 
marquis de la Romana, commander in 
chief. This action was glorious, not only 
from its important effects but on account 
of the obstinate resistance of the enemy, 
who, in the sequel, was conquered with 
the loss of 4,000 men in prisoners, wound- 
ed, and killed. I cannot express tea 
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strongly my praises of the determined 
valour of the Spaniards, from whose exer- 
tions I expect the best results, and which 
have already acquired for us in this affair 
six pieces of artillery, and a quantity of 
ammunition — I hope you will communi- 
cate these acceptable articles of informa- 
tion, tvith the applause due to the brave, 
to generals Beresford, Silveira, and whom- 
soeverelse.they may coucern, accompanied 

aso y my best acknowledgments 

hee img Lugo has been taken, and that gen. 
lauera, with adivision of more than 6,000 
,s , ln de Talevada, between 
* ' r “ adS ° f ja S° and Orense, hopes 
may be entertained that the armies of Key 
and boult will be destroyed. -God prl 

r^.f-UeHcy, &c— Five a. m. 
a y 2oth, 1809. (Signed) 

Manuel De Uria Y Llano. 
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Kussia — Declaration, dated '25lh of April 
(5 th May.) 

w £r, Ceb r en Fran . ce and Austria, 
entirelvat on S beel ' wa venng, is at length 
Austrian tm”" 1 ^ % tl,e last advices, the 
of War” 1 0ps , have enter ed the Duchy 
BaS:-Te an l the ^ates of Sa.ony and 
which had U ^ us t lat th® flames of war 
«P the Cont- een ( S L late 'y exti "g™hed 
led, and hWe f been rekilld ' 

it is necessary f 0 ',? cllcu mstanccs, 
topcshonlfl /l ^ at a P 0Wer S of Eu- 

were thp „ or !. , ? P art Austria 
ing. Russii r 3 m 6 m ^ sun( ^erstand- 
n0t See theSe withi »’ 
from the berinrJ n J eans vvere employed 
the gu an T r p g to . put an end t0 them: 
,he Ct Stir USS ' a ° f the “*«grtty of 
at the sam P ? Was even ^red/and 
virtue of the existin'! "ir* dec . ,ar . ed ’ thaC *n 
every attack , 'n mg .t 1,ance Wlth Fran «, 
things would h«P ” P resent °rder of 
oftherX st | e ni d°? SI , d f red ? s - a violation 
ought to^ be P. ated treaties, which 
anns - Au b stri!T„ f amed b - y the force of 
insinuations made toX 1 '” 5 the P acific 
fct that her mPa c 1 her ' pretended at 

si "; that t!iev w S VVere on, y defer t- 
thc fear 0 f t ll J .* occasioned only by 

h «; thatte,! 1 !^"^" Which threadneJ 

take a n offensive « ° n 'T aS not to underl 
fot break the dpi/ 1 * tkat s * le would 
“ how |itti e value it, Facts have proved. 
n.easurer7 H th f ese as ^nce S were. 

“ Tel y increased havX 6 wb,ch progres- 
l^measares In H Chan S ed int « offen- 
expressed of the fear 

ptessed, ambitious plans have 
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been developed, and the war was broken 
out by the invasion of foreign states, 
even before any declaration of war in the 
accustomed form. Austria* who knew per- 
fectly well theconductwhich Russia would 
hold under the present circumstances, has 
determined to renounce her friendship, and 
rekindle the flames of war even upon our 
frontiers, rather than desist from her pro- 
jects — In consequence orders have been 
given to the Russian ambassador at Vienna 
to quit that capital immediately, and it has 
been .declared to the Austrian ambassador 
at this court, that from this moment his 
diplomatic functions have ceased, and that 
all relations are broken off, with him and 
his court. 


Proclamation of Prince Gallitzin, who ha, 
the Command of the Russian Army which < 
has penetrated Gallicia , addressed to the 
Inhabitants , in the Russian and Polish 
Languages, dated May 11 , 1809. 

Russia could not behold, with indif- 
rerence, the war that has broken out be- 
tween France and Austria. — Russia did 
every thing to prevent the commence- 
ment of these hostile operations. She de- 
clared .even to the court of Austria, that, 
pursuant to articles of treaty between the 
emperors of Kussia and Franee, and to the 
close alliance entered into by those two 
powers, she should be obliged to act in 
concert with France. Austria listened to 
none of these remonstrances; but lo no- 
endeavoured to conceal her warlike pre° 
parations under pretence that she was 
obliged to adopt necessary measures for 
her security and defence, till she at last; 
by open hostilities, betrayed her designs, 
and kindled the flames of war.— Russia 
has no longer hesitated to take a part in a 
war in which she is bound to* engage by 
the most solemn treaties. As soon as she 
learned that hostilities had commenced, 
she broke off all relations of friendship 
which had subsisted between her and Au- 
stria, and gave orders to her army to 
advance into Gallicia. The Commander 
in Chief of the army entering that pro- 
vince to oppose the views of Austria, 
and to resist force by force, has received 
horn his majesty the Emperor express 
orders solemnly to assure the peaceable 
inhabitants of Gallicia that the views of 
Russia are not hostile ; that amid all mili- 
tary operations, the security and safety of 
persons and property shall be most strictly 

respected. The Commander in Chief 

shall prove, by his conduct, that the prin- 
ciples recommended by his Sovereign are 
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also consonant to bis own inclinations and 
feelings. Prince Gallitzin, 

Commander in Chief. 
Ukase to the Senate dated St. Petersburg , 
May 7,1809. 

It is known to the whole world, with 
what firmness the trade of neutrals has 
been protected by Russia, when the powers 
of Europe were at war ; it is known with 
what valour she has guarded the interests 
of trading nations in the time of peace, 
against the events of war. Following up 
this invariable principle, also during the 
present rupture with Britain, we enter- 
tained the fullest hopes that the trade 
with friendly powers would not be carried 
on by forbidden means ; but as experience 
during last season has proved to us, that 
the enetny has found it practicable, by 
means of neutral vessels, to supply himself 
with such produce as he stood in need of, 
and to gain strength by exchanging his 
own produce, we have at present been 
compelled to order two Vessels to be seized. 
For these reasons, and to prevent various 
subterfuges and artifices, we have deemed 
it necessary to establish some rules, and 
hereby order, 

1. That all masters of neutral vessels, 
arriving at our ports, are to prove the pro- 
perty being neutral, by the following do- 
cuments of the ship, viz. a pass, ship's re- 
gister, muster-roll, log-book, cocket, mani- 
fest of the cargo, 4he charter-party, bills 
of lading, certificates of origin, whether 
the cargo, or part of the same, belonging 
to the captain, and by the invoices pfsuch 
vessels as come from America or the In- 
dies, or are bound there. In case, how- 
ever, the master is not provided with any 
one of the documents, the ship is to be 
sent out of our ports, and not to be per- 
mitted to discharge. — 2. In case v of neu- 
tral ahips being partly loaded with mer- 
chandize which can be proved to be of the 
manufacture or produce of the enemy, the 
same to be stopped, the goods to be seized 
and sold by public auction, for the be- 
nefit of government ; but, if more than 
half of the cargo consists of such goods, 
then not only the cargo, but also the ship 
is to be seized. — 3. A pass granted the 
ship, by a neutral, friendly, or allied power, 
is not to be considered legal, as soon as it 
appears that the master has acted contrary 
to the same ; or if the ship is* named in 
the pass differently to what she is in the 
rest of her documents, unless the alteration 


made is proved by documents, attested by 
legal authority, at the place from which 
the vessel departed, and produced before 
the magistracy of said place ; in this in- 
stance the master is not to be considered 
guilty. — 4, A pass is not to be considered 
valid, if it should appear that the vessel to 
which it is granted was not, at the very 
time it is dated, at one of the ports of the 
power by which it had been given. — 5., 
If the supercargo or master, or more than 
one- third of the crew, of a neutral vessel, 
should be subjects of powers at war with 
us ; or if such a vessel is not provided with 
a muster-roll of the crew, duly attested by 
the magistracy of such neutral ports from 
which the same departed, then both ship 
and cargo are to be seized, but the crew 
to be set at liberty. — 6. If it should ap- 
pear that the pass produced by the master 
has been counterfeited or altered, ship and 
cargo are to be seized for the benefit of go- 
vernment, and the master to be brought to 
trial, and to be dealt with as is prescribed 
by the laws for those who make false docu- 
ments ; the crew to be set at liberty. — 7. 
If it should appear that a vessel is provided 
with double documents, with different 
destinations, such a vessel and her cargo 
to be seized for the benefit of government. 
In case the master wishes to justify him- 
self, by having lost his documents, and 
cannot produce any proofs, his vessel to 
be detained, granting him time for procu- 
ring the same proportionate to the distance, 
-if he wishes it ; else, if the master cannot 
wait so long, ship and cargo are imme- 
diately to be sent oft’; but if at the expi- 
ration of the period fixed, the master does 
not produce the needful proofs, ship and 
cargo are to be seized for the benefit of go- 
vernment. — 8. No ship built by the ene- 
my is to be considered neutral, unless 
amongst other documents, a duly attested 
document is found, proving the sale or 
transfer to have taken place, before the 
declaration of the war ; else ship and cargo 
are to be seized for the benefit of govern- 
ment: — 9. If the owner or commander 
of a neutral vessel happen to be a native of 
a nation at war with us, and are provided 
with passes of a neutral power, in such a 
case the pass is not to serve as a clearance, 
as long as they cannot prove having 'be- 
come subjects and residents of such a 
power previous to the declaration of war; 
else, they are to be sentofF, with their ships, 
not allowing them to take in return cargoes. 
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TO THE KING, 
fin the Maritime War against Francs . 

Letter I. 

Sir; 

When every eye in the nation, at the 
end of sixteen years of a war which has 
given rise to the Income Tax, which has 
caused a part of every man’s estate to be 
alienated under the name of Redemption 
pf Land-tax, Which has banished guineas 
from the land and made Bank-notes a 
legal tender, which has seen the Habeas 
Corpus or Personal Safety Act for many 
years suspended, which has drained the 
kingdom of its youth and its vigour, leav- 
ing the next generation to be the offspring 
of decrepitude, deformity and imbecility, 
which has thus entailed, upon the nation 
ugliness and weakness and disease, and 
which, while it has robbed the land of 
thousands upon thousands of the best of 
jts labourers in order to convert them 
into defenders of Sicily and other foreign 
countries, has introduced thousands upon 
thousands of foreigners to defend this 
wme land ; at such a time, when every 
e y e *n the nation is anxiously fixed upon 
the great, and, in all probability, the last, 
attempt, about to be made against the 
•nemy, it appears to me, that it may be 
jwelul publicly to state certain facts, re- 
V\t° mode of carrying on a war 
ot such wearisome length and such deso- 
tamg consequence ; and that this state- 
ment may, from its manner, lose none of 
intrinsic importance, I, for the second 
? f e ,! n m y life* presume lo address my- 
t dn-eedy to your Majesty, taking care, 

K m this 1 instance, no keeper of official 
shall, as in a recent one, have it in 
Da'il f?L t0 S ar ble, or t0 suppress, any 

Partofthatwhichlwrite. * 

as t a |/ ourMa .i est y is not well informed 
noon ik* »?r eat and interesti ng matters, 
out th ^ *,. am addr ?ssing you, I, with- 
first k C sma ^ est hesitation, conclude •; 
vants j? ause measures of your ser- 
toustw* . w k° m your information 

the rpai 0 ^ ar ^ ! n no w ‘ se » calculated for 
cause Inn - f thi ? gs > and * secondly, be- 
^ ose serv ants to possess 
and xeal sufficient for all the 
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purposes of their respective stations, their 
time has, from the moment they entered 
those offices, been almost wholly engrossed . 
by endeavours to defend themselves, and 
to annoy and degrade their own political 
enemies and your Majesty’s late servants. 
As men may be blinded by too much light, 
so a people may be kept in error, may be 
deceived and ruined, by the means of the 
press , which, unperverted, is so well calcu- 
lated to insure the constant triumph of 
truth ; and, I have, for my part, no doubt, 
that, wjth all our parade of publicity, with 
all our ostentation of unreserve, there is, in 
the whole world, no people, who, in pro- 
portion to their magnitude, understand so 
little of their public affairs as is under- 
stood by the people of this kingdom* 
Were not this the case. Sir, it would be 
impossible, that the enemy should be in 
his present flourishing state, with respect 
to his internal and other resources, while 
England possesses such means of cutting 
oft’ those resources. 

The general opinion, in this country, 
is, that France is in a miserable state ; that 
the people are starving ; and, that, as to com~ 
merce , there is no more of it going on in 
the dominions of Napoleon, than upon any 
of the islets in the Thames about Windsor 
or Hampton Court. This, too, I conclude 
to be the opinion of your Majesty ; be- 
cause, as I before observed, your .informa- 
tion, as to such matters, must be derived 
from your servants, and those secants 
prove, by their express declarations as 
I well as by their conduct, that such is their 
I view of the situation of the empire of 
France. As to whether the subjects of 
Napoleon like, or dislike, his government; 
or, whether they be better or worse oft* 
now than they were under their former 
sovereigns ; these are questions, which 
we can discuss to no profit, because we 
possess no facts whereon to reason ; but# 
with regard to the commerce of France, 
and that sort of commerce which is the 
only valuable one , I possess, from the best 
possible source , quite a sufficiency of facts 
to shew, that, upon that subject, at least, 
this has been the most deceived of nations, 
and your Majesty the radst deceived of 
j sovereigns. 

I B 
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The sort of commerce, to which I al- 
lude, is what we, in England, call the 
coasting trade; but, in the dominions of 
Napoleon, or countries under his sway> it 
is to be considered as something much 
more important than it is with us. There 
is no doubt, that the trade between London 
and the coal-mines is of a million times 
more value to England than all her foreign 
commerce put together. But, if We cast 
our eye over the map of Europe, we shall 
see, that the coasting trade of Napoleon 
embraces climates; and that a maritime 
communication between his several coun- 
tries must be, not only of vast benefit 
to him, but in some cases, necessary to the 
existence of the people. Some of these 
countries must supply the others with corn. 
Without the oil and the wine and the silks 
and the cotton these countries might exist; 
but the southern countries could not, in 
many cases, possibly exist without the 
necessaries of life from the North ; and of 
carrying on this commerce there are no 
means other than those of a maritime 
nature. 

The extent of this commerce, in the 
dominions of Napoleon, is scarcely to be 
credited by those, who are not acquainted 
with the facts. Along the coasts of Naples, 
Tuscany, Genoa and Piedmont ; from the 
Southern Provinces of France and Mar- 
seilles, through Cette, and the grand canal 
of Louis XIV., to Bourdeaux, and thence 
along the Atlantic coasts of France, the 
whole of the coasts of Holland, and into 
the Elbe ; in short, from the Baltic to the 
southern point of Italy, all the countries 
are connected by a chain of commercial 
intercourse as complete, perhaps, as ever 
existed in the wbrld, and as advantageous 
as it i^fextensive. This commerce is, by 
your Majesty's servants, spoken of under 
the degrading appellation of “ a mere 
coasting trade but, this is precisely that 
trade, which is 'really advantageous to a 
nation. If England were cut off from 
all communication with foreign nations, 
she would, in point of strength and of 
happiness, suffer nothing at all. But, cut 
off the communication between London 
and the coal-mines, an 1 the inhabitants of 
London must perish or disperse. There 
are several branches of our coasting trade, 
of a degree of importance, not, indeed, 
approaching nearly to this; but, still of 
greater importance to us, than all our foreign 
commerce put together. Tf, for instance, 
only one year's interruption were to take 
•place in the exchange of coals for timber 
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between Cumberland on the one part, 
and Hampshire and Sussex on the other 
part, the woods of these latter counties 
must be burnt to keep the people from 
perishing, whereas by the exchange now 
going on, these woods are preserved’, -the 
people have fuel in plenty, and that fuel, 
after having given comfort in that capa- 
city, becomes a valuable manure for the 
land. One year’s interruption of this ex- 
change would do England more harm than 
would be done by the sinking of all foreign 
countries to the bottom of the sea. This 
is, however, only one instance out of hun- 
dreds which might be enumerated; and,, 
without any thing more being said, it 
must, I think, be as clear as the sun at 
noon day, that, if the enemy were able to 
put a stop to our coasting trade, it might be 
at once asserted, that he had it in his power - 
to reduce us to his own terms, be they 
what they might. Is it not, then, worth 
the while of your Majesty's servants ; is 
it not worth the while of those, who are 
entrusted with the conducting of the wtir, 
to enquire what is the extent of the coast- 
ing trade of the French empire, and to 
inform themselves as to the means of de- 
stroying, or, at “feast, interrupting that 
trade ? To attack, or to oppose, Napoleon 
in Spain, Naples, Sicily, Sweden/ Den- 
mark, Hanover, or in the East or West 
Indies, is what it would be for an enemy 
to attack us in Nova Scotia, Canada, or in 
any of our colonies, where, though a de- 
feat might produce mortification, it would 
not seriously affect us, either in our com- 
forts or in the sources of our national 
strength. We should regret the’ loss of 
Canada, perhaps, or of a West India 
island ; but, the. loss, like that of a child 
out of a numerous family, would not be felt 
in our affairs. We should still be as rich 
and as strong as’ before ; but, cut off the 
means of sending corn and timber and 
iron and tin and coal along our coasts, from 
one part of the kingdom to the other; and 
the distress is instantly felt. In fact, 
the different parts of this kingdom can 
no more dispense with the coasting 
trade, than the farmer can dispense with 
the aid of the blacksmith and the wheel- 
wright. 

This, it will, perhaps, be said, is not 
the case wjth the Countries under the do- 
minion of Napoleon. But, will it, then, be 
asserted, that those countries, though ex- 
tending almost across the whole of^the 
European continent, and including sufcha 
variety ©f climates, are, nevertheless, so 
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circumstanced as to He* able to exist, arid 
contentedly too, without any commerce, 
with each other; that is to say, without 
any exchange of natural productions, or! 
of manufactures? The truth is, however,: 
that the commerce between the several 
parts of this yast empire is so great,, that 
convoys of eighty, a hundred, and even of 
too hundred sail, are frequently seen,, and 
by your Majesty’s fleets too, carrying on 
this trade, in perfect security. These con- 
sist chiefly of Luggers, or Zebecks, of a 
light draught of water, from eighty to a 
hundred and twenty tons burthen, and are 
navigated by a proportionate number of 
seamen. There are employed in this 
commerce, from the river of Bourdeaux 
alone, thirty three thousand seattien .and up- 
war s. The coasts of the Mediterranean 
teem with this commerce. Its ports and 
bays swarm with vessels ; and, at no time 
was t^ C o mme rce s ° greafc between 

mnce and Italy on the one side, and be- 
tween France and Holland and the North, 
n i e other side, as it is at this moment, 
t| ! e J our Majesty Wvants are boasting, 

c n ZAr a " aVy which «»«" the 

f„ a "’ that " En § land engrosses the 
commerce of the world.” While they 
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inhabit™!? p" *? those which affect the 
Pcople of t h° f iS be * ,e S ed t°wn that the 
and P ih.Mi. be N ”- th S an S et no wine or oil. 
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too late. One thing, indeed, has stag- 
gered many of even the credulous part of 
the. nation ; and that is the fact of France 
being able still to renew her squadrons 
and her . maritime expeditions. For, this 
astonishing power of creating a maritime 


•of anv of. ,[ e n ? mater ials to make goods 
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force is altogether incompatible with 
the assertions of your Majesty , s servants 
respecting the ruined state of the "com- 
merce of France. The commerce bf 
France being “ annihilated we cannot 
help wondering that ihe ports of Brest arid 
Rochefort should be continually sending 
forth- their squadrons ; we cannot help 
being surprized and sorriewhat vexed at 
seeing a squadron often or twelve sail of 
the line come out of the ports of France, 
in the space of a few months after we have 
been congratulated uppn the destruction.of 
the last of the enemy’s ships. The fleet 
in Basque Roads is said, by the prints of 
your Majesty V servants, to have been 
wor th several millions of pounds sterling, and 
that the Calcutta alone was worth six 
hundred thousand pounds, being full ofmi- 
litary and naval stores. To have effected 
the destruction of the whole of this fleet 
would have been a subject of great joy ; 
to have effected the destruction of part of 
it was a subject of joy ; but, in our haste 
to express such joy, we forgot to ask, how 
all these stores came to be found in the ' 
port of ftochefort, so many years after we 
had “ so completely annihilated the com- 
merce, of France,” agreeably to the ten- 
thousand-ti mes-repeated assurances of your 
Majesty’s servants. . The factis‘, that, not 
only from the Elbe arid the Scheldt are 
the ports of France supplied, by the means 
of the coasting trade, with an abundance of 
naval stores, but also from that part of 
Spain lying near the Atlantic coast, 
whence they receive iron, pitch, tar, rosin 
and ship-timber, of various sorts, and in 
vast quantities, and at a rate much cheap- 
er than some of these articles can possibly 
be brought to the arsenals at Portsmouth 
or Plymouth. If this be the case, and I 
scruple not to assert that it is the case, 
what are we doing ? What is the use which 
your Majesty’s servants are making of the 
immense means, which the industry and 
patience of your people put into their 
hands ? If there be a commerce, such as I 
have described, carried on between the 
different parts of the dominions of Napo- 
leon, of what use, as the means of keep- 
ing him in check, are the thousand ships 
of war, now employed ? Of what use 
is it, if this commerce is to go on un- 
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interrupted; of what use is it, that the 
sea is covered with your Majesty’s ships, 
and that history will record the valour of 
your seamen? Of what avail is it, that we 
destroy French ships of war, while we 
leave, in full vigour, all the means of 
creating others to supply their place ? If 
this be the way of making war, it must be 
clear to every one, that we can never have 
peace, without being exposed to imminent 
danger; for, it will “require but a short 
space of time, for France to raise a navy 
equal, in numbers at least, to any that we 
can possess. 

The security of this extensive and most 
valuable commerce of the French domi- 
nions arises, in great part, from the use of 
land signals, or telegraphs, so constructed, 
placed, and managed as to keep the ves- 
sels upon the coast at all times correctly 
informed of what is passing upon the 
whole line of coast. From Flushing to 
Bayonne a report is exchanged four times 
*-day; at day-light, ten o’clock in the 
forenoon, two o’clock, and just before sun- 
set. So that, at Flushing, they know, 
four times during the day,' what is passing 
at sea, within sight of the highest hill in 
the neighbourhood of Bayonne, and, of 
course, they are informed of what is pass- ! 
ing near all the intermediate parts of the ! 
! c6ast. The same system is established 
along the coast of the Mediterranean, 
from the Gulph of Spezzia to Rosas. 
The coasting vessels, thus instructed how 
to move ; thus kept constantly in a 
state of perfect knowledge as to the situ- 
ation of our fleets or cruizers, and able to 
sail in safety, carry on their trade in as 
much security as if those ships were not in 
existence; and this only, as I shall here- 
after prove to your Majesty, from causes 
which preventthe necessary exertions from 
being made, and which causes may in- 
stantly and easily be removed. 

The advantages to the nations (for they 
are many), which carry on this commerce, 
are not greater than they are to Napoleon 
himself, in his views of conquest and do- 
minion. From this commerce, notwith- 
standing our opinions to the contrary, he 
derives no small part of his revenue, 
through the means of a stamp-tax, imposed 
upon every article exported or imported ; 
and hence he is able to dispense with direct 
taxes , which are always odious, and which 
are, indeed, those which have uniformly 
ended in exciting the feelings and produc- 
ing the acts, under which so many go- 
vernments have perished. This is a great 
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oint. . By. the means of this commerce, 
e disguises from his people the burdens 
which they bear. It is, indeed, a gross 
imposition to tell a people, that commerce 
pays taxes, the fact being, that those 
taxes still fall upon the people themselves; 
but, as your Majesty must have observed, 
it is an imposition, it is a fraud, it is an 
act of duplicity and knavery, the success 
of which in other countries warrants the 
belief that it must be greatly useful to 
your Majesty’s implacable and powerful 
enemy. Very much, then, are your Ma- 
jesty’s servants deceived, when they sup- 
pose, that the Emperor Napoleon has no 
Custom-house, whereat to collect duties. 
His scale, indeed, may not be so noble as 
to afford him Counts and Dukes for re- 
ceivers ; he may not have Marquises for 
collectors, Barons for wharfingers, and 
Knights of the Eagle for wine-tasters; 
but, I am of opinion, that his Custom- 
house yields him a much greater clear 
revenue than is derived from any similar 
establishment in the world, and that it 
affords him the means of drawing upon 
other sources of taxation with so sparing 
a hand, that his people, especially within 
the ancient boundaries of France, have 
reason to congratulate themselves upon 
the comparative lightness of their bur- 
thens. A great many of your Majesty’s 
subjects, including some in high station?, 
have^ at different times, expressed their 
astonishment, and, indeed, their vexation, 
that the people of France should be so 
slow in rebelling against their Emperor, 
with whom your Majesty made a tre:«ty 
of peace and “ amity y) only about seven 
or eight years go ; but, if they had been 
informed of the facts here stated, relative 
to the commerce of France, and especi- 
ally relative to the revenue yielded by 
that commerce, together with the relief 
thereby given to all the other sources of 
taxation, itself not appearing as a tax ; if 
they had been duly informed of these 
facts, and had been possessed of but a 
very moderate portion of that sort of 
knowledge, which enables men to trace 
popular discontents to their real causes, 
they never would have entertained a hope 
of seeing a rebellion in France. 

But, great as are the financial advan- 
tages of this commerce, Napoleon derives 
from it the still greater advantage attend- 
ing such a nursery of seamen. It has been 
most clearly proved, over and over again, 
that, for our navy, the nursery is our coast- 
ing trade. There requires, therefore, na- 
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thing more to satisfy us, that, from a 
coasting trade such as I have described, 
the advantage to Napoleon is so great as 
to excite well-grounded alarm in the 
mind of every reflecting Englishman. It 
is from this copious source, that the Em- 
peror of France has drawn those hundreds 
of thousands of seamen, with whom he has 
manned his fleets and squadrons for many 
years past, and which fleets and squadrons, 
though always hitherto defeated, and, in 
many instances, captured and destroyed, 
hy the superior skill and valour of your 
Majesty's fleets, answer the terrible pur- 
pose of causing us to keep up a force by 
land as well as sea so immense, so dispro- 
portionate to our population and our pecu- 
niary means, that the country is stripped 
ofits youth and its vigour, the fields are 
eft to be tilled by the decrepid, and the 
taxes are so general and so heavy, and the 

wTkT T 0n them 80 lar S e > that 
’ "h'ch alienates all other burthens. 
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means ? That it has no other effect than 
that of augmenting at once our debts and 
our taxes, and of hastening the day, when 
the cries of the widow and the orphan, 
shall proclaim, whether or not “ a national 
“ debt be a national blessing r” 

In what way , I should like to ask of your 
Majesty's servants, their subsidies to tha 
enemies of France upon the contihent are 
to keep Napoleon from our shores ? Is it 
by giving him employment upon the conti- 
nent? That, of course,* must keep him 
from our shores for a while; but, the possi- 
bility, at least, is, that, by all the means 
we can contrive, by all the wars we can 
excite, and by all the treasure we can 
squander, he cannot, for any long time, be 
thus employed ; and, consequently, when 
he can no longer be so employed, we, 
upon the very principle on which this aid 
is given to his enemies, must be in immi- 
nent danger. Therefore, by our present 
line of politics, by our present system of 
defence, by our present explicit avowal, 
if Napoleon succeed in subduing all his 
enemies upon the continent, we have very 
little hope of being able to resist him . 

This, Sir, though neither very consoling 
nor v.ery honourable to the country, is the 
conclusion to be drawn from the declara- 
tions as well as the acts of your Majesty's 
servants, who appear to have given up all 
hope of England being able, if left to 
herself' to provide even for her safety, 
leaving her honour totally out of the ques- 
tion. And this opinion is, indeed, very 
reasonable, upon the supposition, that the 
present is the only system qf naval warfare 
that can be adopted . Upon the supposition, 
that we have it not in our power to prevent 
Napoleon from carrying on an uninter- 
rupted exchange of products, the most 
valuable of all commerce, between all the 
countries from Naples to Marseilles, and 
from Bayonne to Hamburgh ; that we are 
unable to prevent him from connecting all 
these countries, and consolidating them 
under his sway, by ties of convenience and 
of interest as w’ell as^ by the powder of his 
arms and of his civil and political estab-* 
lishments; that we are unable, with all 
our endless list of ships, to counteract the 
operations of signal posts, defended each by 
a couple of invalids ; that, in spite of all 
we are able to do, France will teem with 
seamen, naval stores, and all the means 
of speedily creating a navy: Upon this 
supposition , it is, indeed, perfectly reason- 
able to conclude, that, when Napoleon has 
put down all his enemies upon the conii- 
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nent, when he has removed the possibility 
of there meeting with further hostility ex- 
cited by our gold, we ourselves shall be 
unable to resist his power for any great length 
of time. , Upon such a supposition, this 
Conclusion is natural ; but, as I think I 
shall be. able to shew, in my next letterj 
such a supposition is not founded in truth, 
and that we have the ability to do with 
respect to the commerce pf France, with 
respect to that' fruitful source of power to 
her and of danger to us ; that we have the 
ability to do all those things, which are 
necessary to our safety, permanent as well 
as present, and with a comparatively small 
portion of expence. 

When one looks at the navy 6f England ; 
at the quarter of a million of people whom, 
in various ways it employs; at the fifteen 
or seventeen millions pf money (a fifth 
part, I believ t e, of* the rental of the whole 
kingdom) that it.anhually costs; when one 
looks at this wonderful power, this mass 
of means, <this focus of the fertility of our. 
soil and of the industry, ingenuity, valour, 
and patriotism of the nation ; when one 
contemplates all this, and reads the history 
of the war, for several years past, one 
cannot help being struck with the disparity 
between the means and the effect. For 
whof purpose are all this preparation and 
all the sacrifices which it occasions ? What 
does this immense navy accomplish ? If, 
for many years past, all its prizes and all 
the mischief it has done to the enemy were 
estimated, they would not amount to 
enough to pay the expences of finding the 
navy in water. The navy is our defence, it 
may be said ; but, that cannot be said, 
without acknowledging, that we are defi- , 
cient either in the strength or the courage 
or the will to defend our country by land. 
As the means of mere defence, either the 
army or the navy must be considered as 
superfluous, or else we acknowledge our- 
seljves to be inferior to our enemy in point 
of valour, or of disposition to defend our 
country. To consider the navy as the 
means of mere defence, is, in fact, to ac- 
knowledge, at once, that Napoleon .has it 
always in his power to put us to an ex- 
pence of seventeen millions a year, with- 
out any other expence on his part than 
that of the paper and ink, composing a 
, paragraph in one of his Moniteurs. The 
navy should be made, the means of attack,- 
the means of annoyance, the means of 
distress through jthe empire of our enemy. 
The taking or destroying of ships at sea, 
the ’capturing of' colonies, will avail us 
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nothing, while the ever fertile source qf naval 
power exists unhurt in the dominions of France . 

In war, as well as in every thing else, 
those difficulties and dangers, of which we 
can foresee no end, are most powerful in 
subduing the mind ; in producing weari- 
ness, disgust, relaxation of efforts, and fi- 
nally, a disposition to give up the contest. 
And, I beseech your Majesty to consider, 
what prospect there is, or can be, of an 
end to our difficulties and dangers, while 
Napoleon possesses, undisturbed, the means 
of building and manning fleets of ships of 
war, though England, at the same time, 
maintains a navy at the expence of seven- 
teen millions a year ; what prospect there 
can be of peace and safety to England, 
while France, insensible of the calami- 
ties, and almost of the existence, of war, is 
able to impose upon your Majesty^ sub- 
jects burthens such as were never before 
heard of, and which, with the duration of 
war, must necessarily increase. To me, 
therefore, it appears evident, that unless 
our mod§ of warfare be changed ; un- 
less our immense means be made use of 
to annoy and distress the enemy, and par- 
ticularly to cut off his naval resources, we 
shall fail in this contest, which is not only 
for honour but for independence. 

The facts which I have stated, relative 
to the commerce carried on in the domi- 
nions of Napoleon, are stated upon stick 
authority, that I have no scruple in vouch- 
ing for their truth. So minute, indeed, is 
my information, that I could have named 
times and places arid other 'particulars, ’in - 
confirmation of every fact, relative to tfiis 
commerce, that" I have stated in general 
terms. That such a commerce, so exten- 
sive, so beneficial to the parties concerned 
in it, forming so complete a chain of con- 
nection between the several countries 
whose means Napoleon must wish to unite 
and bringfrundeF his controul, so fertile in 
all the means of restoring or creating* a 
vast naval power ; that such a commerce 
existed I know that the people of England 
could not have supposed possible, and I 
verily believe, that your Majesty’s ser- 
vants were, in this respect, little better 
informed than the nation at large ; for, to 
believe otherwise w r ould be to suppose 
them guilty of a heinous offence against 
their master as well as against his people 
To believe, that they knew of the exist- 
ence of a commerce, carried on in the 
domihions of Napoleon, arid employing, 
perhaps, two hundred thousand marin ers 5 
to believe that they knew of the existence 
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of such a commerce while they were con- 
gratulating usupon'the annihilation of the 
maritime power of France, would be to 
accuse them of hypocrisy unparalleled in 
the history of human depravity. Of this 
knowledge, therefore, I acquit them, and 
shall be well satisfied, if they now, though 
late, adopt measures calculated to remove 
from us that danger, which, if their pre- 
sent system be adhered to, can, as far as I 
can perceive, never terminate but in the 
subjugation of our country, and, of course, 
in the subversion of your Majesty’s throne. 

In my next, I shall endeavour to shew, 
that the commerce of France may be de , 
stroyed, and, of course, that her vast means 
of creating a naval force, may be cut off. 
The real causes of the inefficiency of our 
navy, in this respect, will be found to lie 
much deeper than is generally imagined, 
and where, l am sure, your ‘Majesty does 
not suspect, because, supported as your 
Majesty would be by the unanimous voice 
w your people, you possess the power of 
removing for ever the most mischievous 
o those causes. The war upon the con- 
sent may prove very embarrassing to 
Napoleon; it way produce his- overthrow : 
nut ft may produce exactly contrary eff- 
ects; it may not only relieve him from 
an those embarrassments which he has 
hitherto experienced, but may end in the 
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appeared, in any shape, thqr smallest in- 
clination. I beseech your Majesty* to 
consider that all thos.e persons, in France 
and her new dominions, who. are now from 
twenty to, forty years of age; that is. to 
say, all that part of thfe population, which, 
in times of disturbance, decide the fate of 
governments, have been reared up in 
principles, which must make them hazard 
their lives a thousand times over, rather 
than see their country return to the an- 
cient order of things ; and that, supposing 
principle and prejudice to have no weight, 
still self-interest, that all-powerful stimulus, 
will never suffer a nation consisting, in 
great part, of those who are styled usurp- 
ers of the soil, to permit any thing which 
shall expose them to the chance, however 
small, of being ousted from their usurpa- 
tions. I trust, therefore, that your Majesty 
will be induced to place no reliance upon 
any such events ; and, of course, that you 
lyill be the more disposed to adopt such 
measures as shall tend to bring into fair 
operation the naval power of the country, 
and thereby to keep alive the hopes of 
your people. Hitherto there has always 
been somtf ground for hope, or the people 
have, at least, imagined such ground. But, 
if Austria should fall ; and if, which 
would be the almost certain consequence, 
the Southern Peninsula should - .follow, 
where then, if the means of suddenly forming 
a navy be still suffered to exist in France, will 
be our ground of hope ? The gloom of 
despair will pervade, and must pervade, 
the political horizon : to submission alone 
we can look for any alleviation of our 
burthens, and, though the thought will, at 
first, be accompanied with horror, to that, 
submission we shall, in time, fashion out* 
minds. 

Such, sir, is my view of this subject: 
For the truth of my facts, I vouch with as 
much confidence as if they had cojne 
under my own eyes; and my reasoning 
upon them is,- as I believe, correct. I 
have sometimes been wrong in my opi- 
nions, but I have much oftener been right; 
and, in this instance) the greatest favour I 
would presume to ask from your Majesty 
would be, that your war -ministers, by sea x 
and land, should be called upon to .prove 
the erroneousness either of my premises or 
my , conclusions. The sending out of 
4-0; 000: men, the selecting of pi'oper person * 
to command them , the planning of operations 
for such an' army ; all this is of great con- 
sequence in itself, but it is nothing at all 
when compared to the object which ! 
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my 

have submitted to the consideration of 
your Majesty'; to the evil which I have 
pointed out, and to the remedy which I 
shall hereafter have the honour to sub- 
mit.* 

lam, &c. &c. &c. 

W M . COBBETT 
Botley, 13 th July 1809. 

SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 

Austria. Upon what grounds I know 

not, but it is certain, that an opinion is ge- 
nerally prevalent, that the emperor of 
Austria is getting the upperhand of his 
brother of France. The news-papers ap- 
pear to be so full of this notion, and so 
gay and lively and even witty, upon the 
occasion, that I have been earnestly en- 
deavouring to find out some reason for be- 
lieving their hopes and expectations to be 
built on solid foundations. After long 
and diligent inquiry, however, I can find 
no such foundations. I still see Napoleon 
at Vienna, and I know, that, if he were 
in London, the wretches, who now pretend 
to believe, that he is in a state of disgrace, 
would lose not a moment in hastening to I 
swear allegiance to him, or, if required, 
to his horse. How men are to be found 
impudent enough to argue, that merely 
because he lies in the capital of the coun- 
try a month without making any great 
advances, he must, therefore , be in a fair way 
of being defeated, is sufficiently astonish- 
ing ; but, how any body, any six people 
in the world, can be found to believe 
them, to look upon such reasoning as 
sound, surpasses one’s utmost notions of 
credulity. Were I, indeed, to hear of his 
having actually fallen hack some score or 
two of leagues, I should begin to listen to 
hopes of his final defeat; but, while I see 
him still in the capital of the Austrian em- 
pire, with a part of his army pushing on into 
Hungary, must I not be a beast to believe; 
to persuade myself, or to suffer others to 
persuade me, that he is in a fair way of 
being defeated, and driven back in dis- 
grace ? My decided opinion is,’ that Na- 
poleon, so far from being Upon the eve 
of a defeat,, is upon the eve of totally 
annihilating the authority of the House 
of Austria; and this opinion is founded 
upon the same reasoning, whereon, if 
Napoleon were in London with a con* 
quering army, I should be of opinion that 
he was upon the eve of totally annihilating 
the authority of the House of Brunswick, 
lie may be . defeated : his present situation 
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may be perilous; and the French fleet, 
when it comes out again, may beat the 
English fleet; but, as to likelihood, one 
is, at present, just as likely as the other. 

If indeed, the philosophers, who 

conduct the Morning Post and the Courier, 
could assure me, and convihce me of the 
truth of their assurances, that Buonaparte’* 
army was officered with pimps, buffoons, 
bastards, harlot’s bullies and brothers, 
uncles and cousins ; if, indeed, they could 
prove to me, that Buonaparte did not look 
upon brains as being necessary in the com- * 
position of a general, and was content to 
take any creature that was brought to* 
him, provided it had a pair of eyes just to 
keep itself out of the fire, and a hole in its 
face wherein to put victuals and drink if 
they could prove tome, that Napoleon did 
not see with his own eyes, but with the 
eyes of that many-headed monster, his 
Corps Legislatif who, by their deeds, have 
proved themselves to be the most stupid as 
well as the most corrupt assembly that has 
ever been heard of in the civilized world ; 
if, indeed, Buonaparte were once to fall 
into the practice of suffering the high sta- 
tions in his army to be tilled up with the 
booby sons and other illations of these 
fellows, or of their wives and their mis- 
tresses, or, which would be more likely, 
by the paramours of their wives and mis- 
tresses ; if I could be assured, that he had 
exchanged the Dukes of Rivoli, Dantzick, 
Abrantes, and the rest of his generals, for 
an equal number of besotted animals, one 
half of whpse life has been spent over 
the bottle and the other half in bed-; if 
I could be convinced, that his army 
was under the command of known, proven, 
notorious fools, and peculators, many of 
whom united the two characters in 
the same person, and who, on account of 
their ideocy, had a subaltern peculator 
sent with them to take care of their pil- 
lage ; ifi in short, I could be convinced,, 
that, all of a sudden, the character of Na- 
poleon’s army was totally changed, and,, 
that, instead, of exciting fear in the ene-* 
mies of France, it wasbfecome formidable 
only to France herself ; if any thing like 
this, which goes almost beyond the bounds 
of imagination, could be proved to me to 
exist, then, indeed, I should begin to ex- 
pect,, in good earnest>.to see Napoleon re- 
treat in disgrace, and though pursued lik$ 
a hare, bragging that his pursuer was 
afraid to face him, and, when caught, afr 
last, and beaten to a mummy, I -should ex- 
pect to see him, by an impious mockery 
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of religion, singing Te Deum for the victo- 
ry he had gained. But, not being able 
to perceive any such change in the French 
army j seeing no proof, that the interest 
and honour of the French nation are like- 
ly to be sacrificed to the interests of any 
hungry individual or greedy family ; see- 
ing no proof that the war against Austria 
has been fomented and kept up for the 
purpose of providing for the relations of 
the Corps Legislattf or for those of any 
body else j not being able to perceive 
any change of this sort, and particularly 
not seeing the smallest symptom of the 
poisonous influence of that most corrupt 
assembly, the Corps Legislatif, I really do 
not, and cannot, see that there are anv 
good grounds for believing, that the 
french army will, in the present case, be 
2T^ d ‘° 1 ®£ off in disgrace, and that 

ill r„'M U k,nS back 10 ? rance * dip- 
ping m by half-dozens at a time, as the 

Hosophers of the Morning Post seem to 
•spect they will. 


OFFICIAL PAPERS. 
AMERICA. 

Wmhmgton May 22,-Extra Session.— 

Nedt^ H °" SeS ° f Con g«ss assem- 
sZ.' a h r respective chambers. In 

i t Members atten< ied. In 

mLk House « at the first call, 120 

... P'ss'dent’sMessage. ' - 

UnitedStai* 0 ei° c k» the President of the 
ham If f 9 cotnmun 'cated, by Mr. Gra- 
Confess Messa g e t0 both Houses 

Fellow CW Wmhin §‘on City, May 23. 
^tse o'T 8 ° f the . ^nate, and of 
fi«t occ^ioi o e f Pr ^! n ' atlves i- 0 n this 

feSteTp— * 

sion ofCon»ro , W ^*. lcb mduced a Ses- 
sequence 0 [ th» at tbl ? P er ’ 0 ^ — In con- 
teniictinff P ro yisi°ns of the Act in- 

Great Britain andF 1 ' 3 intercours< : with 
at London aiiH p.^ ? rance » our Ministers 
instructed IcT^et 3 ^ 3 ^ ere ' withouE delay, 
French and British r* 6 ““detstood by the 
authorityvested in t h° Vernm e. nts > that the 
commercial inters tbe exe eutive, to renew 
^enatiS S- with their wpeo 
CMe specified k, \. be exercised in the 

•hew ittstruotinn/ tbat ,. act — Soon after 
fw were dispatched, it was 
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found that the British Government, antici- 
pating, from early proceedings of Congress 
at their last Session, the state of our laws, 
which has had the effect of placing the 
two belligerent Powers on a footing of 
etjual restrictions, and relying on the con- 
ciliatory disposition of the United States, 
had transmitted to their Legation here 
provisional instructions, not only to offer 
satisfaction for the attack on the* frigate 
Chesapeak, and to make known the de- 
termination of his Britannic Majesty, to 
send an Envoy Extraordinary with powers 
to conclude a treaty on all points between 
the two countries ; but moreover, to sig- 
nify his willingness, in the mean time, to * 
withdraw his Orders in Council, in the 
persuasion that the intercourse with Great 
Britain would be renewed on the part of 
the United States. -—These steps of the 
British Government led to the corres- 
pondence and the proclamation now laid 
before you ; by virtue of which, the com- 
merce between the two countries will be 
renewable after the 10th day of June next; 
— Whilst I take pleasure in doing justice 
to the counsels of his Britannic Majesty, 
which, no longer adhering to the policy 
which made an abandonment by France, 
of her Decrees, a pre-requisite tcTa revoca- 
tion of the British Orders, have substituted 
the amicable course which has issued thus 
happily ; I cannot do less than* refer to 
the proposal heretofore made on the part 
of the United States, embracing a like re- 
storation of the suspended commerce, as a 
proof of the spirit of accommodation which 
lias at no time been intermitted, and to 
the result which now calls for our congra- 
tulations as corroborating the principles 
by which the public councils have beea 
guided during a period of the most trying 
embarrassments. — The discontinuance of 
the British Orders as they respect the 
United States, having been thus arranged, 
a communication of the event has been for- 
warded, in one of our public vessels, to our 
Minister Plenipotentiary at Paris, with in- 
structions to avail himself of the important 
addition thereby made, to the considera- 
tions which press on the justice of the 
French Government a revocation of jts 
Decrees, or such a modification of them, 
as they shall cease to violate the neutral 
commerce of the United States. — The re- 
vision of ©ur commercial laws, proper to 
adapt them to the arrangement which ha$ 
taken place with Great Britain, will doubt- 
less engage the early attention of Congress. 

It will be worthy, at the same time, of . 
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their just and provident care, to make*such 
further alterations in the laws, as will 
more' especially protect and foster the 
several branches of manufacture which 
have been recently instituted or extended 
by the laudable exertions of our citizens. — 
It will rest with the judgment of Congress 
to decide how far. the change in our ex- 
ternal prospects may authorise any modi- 
fications of the laws relating to the array 
and- navy establishments. — The works of 
defence for our sea-port towns and har- 
bours have proceeded with as much acti- 
vity as the season of the year and other 
circumstances would admit. It is neces- 
sary, however, to state, that the appro- 
priations hitherto made being found to be 
deficient, a farther provision wiil claim 
the early consideration of Congress. — The 
whole of the eight per cent, stock remain- 
ing due by the United States, amounting 
to 5,300,000 dollars, had been reimbursed 
on the last day of the year 1803. And on 
the 1st day of April last, the sum in the 
Treasury exceeded nine and a half mil- 
lions of dollars. This, together with the 
receipts of the current year, on account 
of former Revenue bonds, will probably 
be nearly, if not altogether sufficient, to 
defray the expences of the year. . But the 
suspension of exports and the consequent 
decrease of importations, during the last 
twelve months, will necessarily cause a 
great diminution in the receipts of the 
year 1810. After that year, should our 
foreign relations be undisturbed, the reve- 
nue will again be more than commensu- 
rate to all the expenditures.— Under the 
existing aspect of our affairs, I have thought 
it not inconsistent with a just precaution, 
to have the gun-boats, with the exception 
of those at New Orleans, placed in a situ- 
ation incurring no expence beyond that 
requisite for their preservation, and con- 
veniency for future service ; and to have 
the crews of those at New Orleans reduced 
to the number required for their naviga- 
tion and safety. — I have thought also, that 
our citizens detached in quotas of militia, 
amounting to 100,000, under, the Act of 
March 1808, might not improperly be re- 
lieved from the state in which they were 
held for immediate service. «A discharge 
of them has been accordingly directed. — 
The progress made in raising and organiz- 
ing the additional military force, for which 
provision was made by the Act of April, 
1808, together with the disposition of the 
troops, will appear by a Report which the 
Secretary of War is preparing, and. which 


will be laid before you. — Of the additional 
frigates required by an Act of the last 
Session to be fitted for actual service, 
two are in readiness, one nearly so, and 
the fourth is expected to be ready in the 
month of July. A Report which the Se- 
cretary of the Navy is preparing on the 
subject, to be laid before Congress, will 
shew, at the same time, the progress made 
in officering and manning these ships. 
It will shew also the degree in which the 
provisions of the Act relative to the other 
public armed vessels have been carried 
into effect. — Aware pf the inconvenience 
of a protracted Session at the present sea- 
son of the year, I forbear to call the at- 
tention of the Legislature to any matters 
not particularly urgent. It remains, there- 
fore, only to assure you of the fidelity and 
alacrity with which I shall co-operate for 
the welfare and happiness of qui* country, 
and to pray that it may experience a con- 
tinuance of the Divine blessings by which 
it has been so signally favoured. 

(Signed) James Madison. 


Sweden. — Proclamation issued by the new 
King, on his ascending the Throne. 

We, Charles XIII. by the Grace of God, 
King of Sweden, &c. to all our faithful 
subjects, &c. &c. greeting. — When, under 
Divine Providence, we assumed some time 
ago, the Provisional Government of our 
beloved native country, committed to us 
by the States of our Realm, we immedi- 
ately called the attention of the Diet to 
the indispensable and important task of 
fiaming a new Constitution, calculated to 
promote the prosperity, tranquillity, and 
welfare of the country, by an irrevocable 
union between the mutual rights and duties 
of the King and People of 'Sweden. — The 
States having informed us that they have 
not only performed the important task 
committed to them by us, and the confi- 
dence of their fellow subjects, but also 
that they have chosen us King of Sweden, 
and of the Goths and Vandals, requesting 
our approbation of that choice, the ( cordial 
and loyal manner in which that election 
was made, did not allow us to decline its 
acceptance. Relying on the Omnipotent, 
w ho explores the inmost recesses of the 
human heart, and knows the sincerity and 
purity of our sentiments, moved by the 
most fervent love and zeal for our native 
land, which can only cease with our ex- 
istence, and trusting we shall be most 
powerfully supported by the loyal attach* 
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ment of thfc noble Swedish nation, yve have 
therefore accepted the Crown ancj Sceptre 
of Sweden,— It is far more gratifying to 
oqr feelings, to have been called upon by 
the free and uncontrouled voice of the 
people — tp become their King, their Pro- 
tector, and Defender, than if . we had as- 
cended the ancient Swedish Throne merely 
by right of Hereditary Succession. We 
shall govern the kingdom and people of 
Sweden, as an indulgent parent does his 
children ; with implicit confidence in the 
honest; with forbearance towards those 
who err undeliberately ; uprightness to- 
wards all ; and when the day arrives, the 
near approach of which is announced by 
our advanced age, which shall put an end 
to our worldly cares, we will hail our last 
moments with the pious resignation of the 
just, and close it by blessing you all. 

(Signed) Charles. 

U’ST. Suydsjelkd, Aulic Chancellor. 

Council Hall, Stockholm Castle, 

June 6, 1809. 


French Army in Austria. — Twenty-first 
Bulletin , dated Vienna, June 22, 

An aid-de-camp of prince Joseph Ponia,- 
owsky is arrived at the head-quarters of 
he arniy of the Grand Duchy# Qn lhe 

^otthis month, prince Serge Galitzin, 
*as to be at Lublin, and has advanced to 
andomir.— The enemy pleases himself 
jfl spreading ephemeral Bulletins, in which 
ne always bpasts of victory.— According 
o his account he took 20,000 muskets, and 
mo cuirassiers ip the battle of Fssljng. 

21sfcand t 22d he was 
master of the held of battle ; he has caused 

of ' apd c,rculat ed an engraving 

oUathattje 1I? which ^ s , e 

traversin^b- f 0 ™ 8 ' Ws batteries 

tie in J g h l lsla ? ds the field, of! bat- 
a battlp^xV u r t Cti ° n * also imagines 

see* in W h h Ch L he Cdls the batt,e of Ket ' 
been k llJH hlCh nUmber of French have 
k d .°V ak - These childish re- 

'fetha of Sc^° Ut by SmaU columns ' 
tounmlf are tactacs, employed 

rat JWaraiam/ u“ ,e tl ‘ ecou ! lt ''y-— Gene- 
tbe battle of Rr, > K°i, W,S made Pawner. in, 
'■quarters „® aab > M arrived attfie heatd 

«Ue Piave ,^1’ ? ince th ? 

‘"“■thirds Archduke John ha? lost, 
^™^ of hl aarmy; thathe afterward? 

« f ‘^DanVbV'am] 611 i° n lhe . r 'S ht b * nk 

rior. e * and a . ^ague jc the ijjte- 


received recruits, which scarcely filled the 
vacancies, and who do not understand the 
use of arms. — He reckons *the loss of the 
Archduke John, and Palatine, in the battle 
of the Raab, at 12,000 men. According 
to the report of the Hungarian prisoners, 
the Palatine was on that day the first to 
take to flight, — Some persons seem to wish 
to put in opposition the force of the Aus- 
trian army at Essling, estimated at 90,000 
, men, with the 80,000 men which have 
been made prisoners since the Opening of 
I the campaign !— They have shewn very 
little reflection. The Austrian army en- 
tered upon the campaign with nine corps 
, of 40,000 men each ; and they had in the 
interior, corps of recruits and land wehrs.; 
so that Austria really had more thaa 

400.000 men under arms. — From the bat- 
tle of Abersberg, to the taking of Vienna, 
they reckon that in: Italy and Poland yve 
have taken 100,000 prisoners from the 
enemy, and he has lost 100,000 men in 
killed, deserted and dispersed. There 
still remains therefore to him, 200,000- 
men, distributed as follow 1 The archduke 
John had, in the battle of Raab, 50,000 
men. The principal Austrian army was, 
previous to the battle of Essling, 90,000 
men. There remained 25,000 men with 

, the Archduke Ferdinand at Warsaw, and 

25.000 men were dispersed inthe Tyrol and 
, Croatia, and spread in bands on the confines 

of Bohemia. — The Austrian army at Ess- 
; ling, was composed of the first corps, com- 
; manded by gen. Bellegarde, the only one 
, which had not been engaged, aqd which 
was still entire, and the wrecks of the 2d, 

. 3d, 4th, 5th, and 6lh corps, which had been 
. crushed in the preceding battles. If these 
, corps had suffered no loss, and had united 
such as they were at the commencement 
of the campaign, they would have formed 

240.000 men. The enemy had no more than 

90.000 men ; thus we see how enormous 
the losses are which they have suffered. 
— When the Archduke John entered on 
the campaign, his army was composed of 
the 8th, and 9th corps.amounting to 80,000. 
men, At Raab he had only 50,000. But 
in these 50,000 were comprised 15,000 
Hungarians of the insurreGtipn. His loss 
was therefore ideally 45,000, men, T^ e 
Archduke Ferdinand, entered Warsaw, 
with* the 7th corps, consisting o£ 40,000 
men. He is reduced to’25,000.. Hi^loss 
is therefore 1 5,000 men. We will see how 
these different calculations are made and 
verified. — The Viceroy has, with 30,000 
French, beaten at Raab, 50,000 men# ' At 
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Essling 90,000 men have been beaten and 
restrained by 30,000 French, who would 
have completely routed and destroyed 
them, if the carrying awav of the bridges 
had not caused a wgnt of ammunition. — 
The great efforts of Austria have been the 
result of paper money, and the resolution 
of the Austrian government to risk all. In 
the danger of bankruptcy, which would 
have brought about a revolution, she has 
preferred to add 500 millions to the mass 
of her paper money, and try a last effort 
to have it circulated through Germany, 
Italy, and Poland. It is very probable 
that this consideration has influenced, 
more than any other, her determinations. 
— Not a single regiment has been drawn 
from Spain, except the Imperial Guard. — 

' Gen. count Lauriston continues the siege 
of Raab with the greatest activity : the 
town has been on tire for twenty four hours, 
and this army, which at Essling has gained 
80 great a victory, that she took 20,000 
muskets, and 2,000 cuirasses ; that army 
which at Ketsee, killed so many, and made 
so many prisoners ; that army which, ac- 
cording to its apocryphal Bulletins, has 
gained such great advantages at the bat- 
tle of Raab, tranquilly sees its principal 
places besieged and burnt, Hungary inun- 
dated by parties, and to save its empress, 
its dicasteus, all the precious effects of 
government, have removed them to the 
frontiers of Turkey, and to the utmost 
extremity of Europe. — An Austrian major 
had the temerity to cross the Danube at 
the mouth of the Marck, in two boats. 
Gen. Villy Vieux met him with some 
companies, drove him into the water, and 
made 40 prisoners. 

Twenty-second Bulletin , dated Vienna, 
June 24. 

Raab has capitulated. This city forms 
an excellent position in the centre of Hun- 
gary ; it is defended by bastions ; its 
ditches are full of water, and an inunda- 
tion covers a part of it. It is situated at 
the confluence of three rivers ; it resem- 
bles, on a small scale, the reduction of the 
grand entrenched camp, wher^ the enemy 
hoped to assemble and exercise the Hun- 
garian insurrection, and where he had 
constructed immense works. The garrison, 
1,800 strong, was insufficient. The enemy 
intended to have left 5,000 men, but by 
the battle of Raab, his army was separated 
from that place. The city has .suffered 
considerably from a bombardment of eight 
days, which has destroyed its finest edi- 


fices ; all that could be said as to the in- 
utility of a defence was ineffectual : it was 
misled by the hope of being relieved. — • 
Count Metternich,. after having remained 
three days at the advanced posts, is re- 
turned to Vienna. The secretary of em- 
bassy, Du don, and the persons attached to 
the allied legations who had not withdrawn 
previous to the capture of Vienna, were 
set free on the confines of Hungary, when 
intelligence of the loss of the battle of 
Raab reached Bud a. — Two battalions of 
landwehr, two squadrons of uhlans, and 
one battalion of troops of the line, forming 
together 2,500 men, have entered Bay- 
reuth. They have, as usual, distributed 
proclamations, and endeavoured to excite 
insurrections. At the same time, general 
Amende entered Dresden with three bat- 
talions of the line, three battalions of 
landwehr, and a collection of men raised 
by the duke of Brunswick, and some squa- 
drons of cavalry drawn from different 
corps, forming in the whole from 7 to 
8,000 men. — The king of Westphalia has 
joined the 10th corps, and is on his march. 
The duke of Valmy has put in motion the 
advanced guard of the army of reserve 
which he commanded. 

[Here follows the capitulation of Raab, 
consisting of eleven articles, dated 22nd 
June, by which it is agreed, that the gar- 
rison shall march out with the honours of 
war, and deposit their arms on the glacis, 
if not relieved by 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon of the 24th‘; they are afterwards to 
proceed to Comorn, and are not to serve 
against France or her allies during the 
war, or till regularly exchanged ; the 
officers to retain their horses and swords, 
and the soldiers their knapsacks. 

(Signed) Mergez, Adj. Commandante. 

Dorre, Major. 

(Approved) Lauriston. 

Ditto Pechy, Col. Com. of Raab.] 

French Army in Spain. — Bulletin, dated 
Paris, June 29. 

The necessity of investing Gerona, and 
afterwards covering the operations of the 
siege of that place, had obliged the seventh 
corps to draw near to it. At the same 
time the third corps had detached one of 
its divisions for the purpose of co-opera- 
ting in the enterprise against the Asturias, 
and gen. Suchet, who commands it, thought 
proper to concentrate the remainder of 
his troops in the vicinity of Saragossa, 
along the Huerba, and on the Gallego.— 
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The Spanish gen. Blake thought it a fa- 
vourable moment to make a movement' on 
the side of Arragon, and having united 
his troops with a great number of armed 

C nts, he began his march on the 13th 
towards the Kuerba, and the same 
day made several attempts against diffe- 
rent points, without success*. On the 1 5 th 
he advanced in considerable force on the 
side of Santa Fe, where gen. Sucbet had col- 
lected about 6,000 men, and expected that 
the enemy, emboldened b / his apparent 
inactivity, would push forward into the 
plain, and afford an opportunity of attack. 
—After several movements on both sides, 
gen. buchet was enabled to make a deci- 
sive attack about five o’clock in the even- 
,D g. 4 was attended with the desired 
success ; and the enemy’s line, broken in 
an points, was completely routed. The 
pursuit of the cavalry was rapid, and those 
who escape were indebted for their safety 
o the rocky mountains, to which they fled 

l^rl he results of the ^ion 

fre, at the departure of the courier, 20 
C st !v a , nn0n ’, with their caissons, 

dred £ dMdS ’ a " d Upwards of one hun - 
colonel fi S, r a S eneral of cavalry, three 
taiL on/'® ,eU u tenant ' C0 l°n e l s ^ two cap- 

Prisoners "rh tha " 40C 1 men we, e taken 
tWeld of k T m ene "?y Ieft . 3 * 000 dead on 
disorder Th'* *’ Snd fled in the § reatest 
Prevailed ils* m0St C0 ®P ,ete tranquillity 
and .in ? S f a § ossa during the battle ; 
oflheeo | uc riet speaks in high terms 
cj^the conduct of the inhabitants of that 

SP hrti London Gazette, July 8 

ZZ fr °7 C T Hotham "> Aim. Lord 
June. r ‘ dated A' ro ’n the ‘22nd to the 30 th 

by the'eMmv’ 6 "'* the defeat sustained 
'"the acU'onV army , Under mar shal Ney 
the bridge of Pa 3 '" 81 l' h S P anish forces at 
•oilier, ‘S«‘ S.nor.! fell back 

dutely began to Jif th June ’ and ,mme - 
fluishina L . l . ake measures for relin- 

rerrol, 0 rem 0 vin 1 ° n ,° f that P lace a » d 
10 an euramDmfnI >IS u^° rCeS ^ divisions 
taste from Bet™* 11 t ] lree lea S" e3 in ad- 

|«'iivKfTe S Fr: ar 1 <IS I 1 ? U | 0 - The 

2] st, and Pn * rtnc 1 left Ferrol on 
hjri "?in bo t h n °, rUnnao, ‘ the 22nd, after 
destroyed the dof** 8 spiked the guns and 
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of , the enem ? s position continuing* 
to hold the authorities established by the 
French at Corunna in subjection through 
the fear of his return, no communication 
being suffered with the British ships but 
by flag of truce, and the state of defence 
in which the batteries and lines on the 
sea side were left, rendering it dangerous 
tor the British to l&nd or approach the 
coast in the event of the re-appearance of 

e " em /' ca P t * H °tham, on the - 
24th, ordered a detachment of seamen and 
marines to land, disable the guns oh the 
different batteries bearing on the anchor- 
age, offering, at the same time, to the o- 0 - 
vernor the services of the detacfimenUn 
rendering any assistance that might be in 
its power to the cause of the Spanish Pa- 
triots. The cannons and mortars on the 
sea lines at Corunna, and in the forts com- 
manding the bay, were accordingly dis- 
mounted on the same day, leaving un- 
touched those on the lines towards the 
land which had been spiked by the enemy. 

On the 26th capt. Hotham sent capt. 
Parker, of his majesty’s ship Amazon, to 

Ferrol, where he was received by the peo- 
ple with the loudest acclamations of joy 
and received from the higher orders of the 
inhabitants the strongest possible marks 
of attachment to the English, and happi- 
ness at seeing once more amongst them 
an officer of that nation. The castle of 
ban Felipe, however, was still under the 
command of a person appointed by mar- 
shal Ney, and attached to the French in- 
terest, with a garrison composed of a de- 
tachment of a legion, raised by the enemy 
during their possession of Ferrol and Co- 
runna; and on the 27th capt. Hotham 
received information that the above com- 
mandant had given orders to fire on any 
English ships or boats that might attempt 
to pass the castle. In consequence, capt. 
Hotham repaired to Ferrol in the Defiance* 
and landed the marines of that ship and 
the Amazon, with a party of armed sea- 
men, under the direction of capt. Parker 
who entered the castle without opposition’ 
preceded by a flag bearing the name of 
king Ferdinand VII. and the Spanish 
colours. The detachment then proceeded 
to the town of Ferrol, where it .was re- 
ceived in the most affectionate manner by 
the inhabitants, and having arrested the 
commandant of the castle in the name of 
king Ferdinand, sent him on board the 
Defiance. The governor of Ferrol not 
having any means of garrisoning the castle, 
the guns in it were spiked, and the powder 
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removed to the arsenal, and the place left 
under the command of the former govern- 
or, who had been suspended by the enemy. 
— On the 28th, capt. Hotham entered the 
port of Corunna, where he was informed 
by the governor that he had received in- 
structions from the marquis de la Romana, 
dated at Orense on the 27th, to proclaim 
his catholic majesty Ferdinand VII., with 
advice that he had dispatched a regiment 
from his army to attend the ceremony and 
garrison the place ; the governor at the 
same time gave capt. Hotham assurances 
that the port was from that hour to be 
considered under the controul and autho- 
rity of the lawful king of Spain ; and the 
captain placed himself, and every assistance 
that the ships under his orders might be 
able to afford, at the governor’s disposal. — 
On the 29th, major-gen. the conde de 
Norona, capt.-gen. of Gallicia, arrived at 
Corunna from St. Jago, and was followed 
on the next day by gen. Carrera with 
about 11,000 men, forming the Conde’s 
division of the marquis Romana’s army. — 
The French army under marshal Ney, 
moved from its camp near Betanzos on 
the 22nd, taking the road to Lugo and 
Astorga. It was reported, previously to 
its breaking up the camp, it destroyed its 
baggage and heavy artillery. — On the 
27th the marquis de la Romana was stated 
to be at Orense with gen. Mahi and 30,000 
men. — Marshal Soult’s position on the 1 6th 
was said to have been at Monforte and 
Quiraga. 


Letter from Capt. M'Kinley to the lion. W. 

W. Pole , dated Lively, Vigo, June 2. 

Sir ; I have the honour of inclosing to 
you, for the information of my Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty* a Copy of a 
Letter I received from brigadier-general 
Carrera, commanding a division of loyal 
Spanish troops, giving an account of his 
taking from the French the city of St. Jago 
CompOstella; by which their lordships 
will see the spirit and gallantry of the 
brigadier-general, and the ardour of the 
troops under his orders. — I have the honor 
to be, &c. (Signed) Geo. M'Kinley. 

Head-quarters Santiago, May 23. 

Santiago is in our possession : — the 
enemy, consisting of 3,000 infantry, with 
14-pieces of artillery, and 300 horse, came 
out to meet us, and attacked us on opr 
march in the plain called De la Estrella. 
Our scouts having fallen in with their 
voltigeurs, and exchanged some firing. 


brought me the information, and I ordered 
the division to form in the best position 
that could be taken. The enemy attacked 
with vigour, but were unable to gain the 
smallest advantage. — Our artillery was as 1 
good as their’s was bad, not a man being 
wounded on our side by a cannon ball. E 
After an hour’s firing we became impa- 
tient of suffering it, and I ordered Don 11 
Pablo Murillo to charge them on their ' 
right flank, whilst I advanced in front , ' 
with the three other columns. The enemy 
twice took up positions, and were as often 
dislodged. The unevenness of the ground j 
favoured their escape ; in effecting which 
they shamefully bfew up two ammunition 
chests ; two others, with two of clothing, 
upwards of 600 muskets, and some horses : 
and other articles, which I have not yet 
examined, fell into our hands. Murillo 
entered the city, and pursped the enemy 
through the streets to the distance of more 
than a league from hence. I am not yet : 
informed of the number of slain, nor of 
that of the prisoners, of whom there are ' 
many. The general, Moquian, has been 
severely wounded by two musket shot; 
the second in command was killed in the 
field, whose insignia have been brought 
to me by the soldiers. Our loss has been :■ 
trifling ; the troops are in high spirits, and 
I may expect much from them. — I am, &c. 

Martin de la Carrera. > 


Austria. — Supplement to the London Gazette 
of the 1 1 th July. 

Account of the Battle fought near ■■ 
Aspern, on the March-field, on the 2 1 st and 3 

22c? of May, between the Archduke Charles K 
of Austria, Generalissimo of the Imperial 
Austrian Armies, and the Emperor Napo - ? 

leon, Commander in Chief of the French j 

and Allied Armies. 

The Emperor Napoleon having, after ^ 
some sanguinary engagements near Abens- tj 
berg, Hausen and Dinzligen, in which the ty 
fortune of war favoured the Austrian arms 
so as to force the French garrison at Ratis- ^ 
bon to surrender, succeeded in cutting off i 
the left wing of the Austrian army, and \ 
driving it back to Landshut, and after- ^ 
wards in advancing by Eckmuhl with a \ 
superior corps of cavalry, taking the road | 
of Eglofsheim, and forcing to retreat those \ 
Austrian corps that were posted on the j 
heights of Leikepont and Talmessibg* the j 
Archduke on the 23d of April crossed the | 
Danube near Ratisbon, and joined the | 
corps of Bellegarde/who had opened thfc 
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|aign by several successful affairs in the 
Palatinate, had reached Ambeig, 
parktand Hemau,.and had by this time 
Tl ^ached Stadt-am-Hof, in order to exe- 
fltffedts immediate junction with the Arch- 
diftfc The Emperor Napoleon ordered 
tfil-Jorabardment of Ratisbon, occupied 
by a few battalions who were to cover 
the passage of the Danube. On the 23d 
in the evening he became master of it, and 
immediately hastened along the right 
bank of the Danube to enter the Austrian 
States, in order, as he openly declared, to 
dictate peace at- Vienna.. The Austrian 
army had taken a position near Cham, 
behind the river Regen, which was watch- 
ed by some of the enemy’s divisions, 
while the Emperor Napoleon called all his 
disposable troops, in forced marches, from 
the north of Germany to the Danube, and 
considerably reinforced his army with the 
troops of Wurtemberg, Hessia, Baden, and 
some time after with those of Saxony. 
Near Kirn and Nittenau, some affairs had 
Happened between the out-posts, which, 
lowever, had no influence upon our armies, 
owever easy it would have been for the 
.duke to continue his offensive opera- 
tions on the left bank of the Danube with- 
out any material resistance, and however 
grahyjng it might have been to relieve 
provinces which were groaning beneath 
e pressure of foreign dominion ; the 
preservation of his native land did not 
^ lm . to suffer the enemy to riot 
" h impunity in the entrails of the mo, 

tW j’ t0 ^ lve U P tbe sources of its in- 
ependence and expose the welfare of the 

ouernr devastations of foreign con- 
lb ^j 0se n \°tives induced the Arch- 
the b * S arm y to Bohemia, by 

cudv tt C !! tsc k anci Neumarkt, to oc- 
trooLa a Bohemian forest with light 

Si ^ ° f and to di- 

mmed mTfil 1 t0V I ar « s Pudweis, where lie 
near lin? SV* May, hoping to join 
separated^ ^ If/ 1 * vv * n &» which had been 
th e com ro , m bim * an d which was under 

BntthTS« d |I >f i lleut, “S en ' baron Hiller * 

by the unif^ f been so closel y pressed 
that aftpr 6 ^ C 5 0ptbe French armies, 
and* even J,f vera [ ®Phhed engagements, 
he bad thp e ^ a brdbant affair, in which 
and in whirh a l Vantase ’ near N eum arkt, 
was Possible* the . lr9 °P s achieved all that 
Su Periorit v 0 f a fhi nSt ^ dis P ro P ortion ate 
al) i e to reach I ini he mdced was 

c ^in-th e u >Ut T* 8 incapable, of 

tot himself with an ^ obll S ed to con ‘* 
with destroying the . commu- 


nication with the left bank, and taking up a 
position behind the Traun near Ebersberg. 
This was the occasion of an extremely 
murderous engagement, during which the 
enemy in storming the bridge lost near 
four thousand men : Ebersberg was set on 
fire, and lieut. gen. Hiller continued his 
retreat, till he got so much the start as 
to pass the Danube near Stain without be- 
ing disturbed by the enemy, and to wait 
the approach of the Archduke, who, after 
having in vain attempted the junction of 
the army near LintZ, had marched from 
Budweis to Zwettel ; still hoping, by a 
quick passage of the Danube, to arrest the 
enemy’s progress towards the metropolis. 
Meanwhile a corps of Wurtembergers had 
advanced from Passau along both the 
shores of the Danube, had occupied Lintz 
and the bank opposite to it ; had restored 
the bridge, and signalized itself by des- 
troying the defenceless villages and castles 
which could not be protected by the small 
advanced guard proceeding by the side of 
the main army. The enemy, by march- 
ing through the valley of the Danube in 
the straightest line, had got so much 
ahead, that all hopes of coming up with 
him in front of Vienna vanished : still, 
however, if that city had been able to 
hold out for five 'days, it might have been 
relieved ; and the Archduke resolved on 
venturing the utmost to rescue that good 
city, which, by the excellent disposition 
of its citizens, its faithful attachment to 
its sovereign, and its noble devotion, has 
raised 'to itself an eternal monument in 
the annals of Austria. All his plans were 
now directed towards gaining the bridges 
across the Danube near Vienna, and en- 
deavouring to save the imperial residence 
by a combat under its very walls. — Vienna, 
formerly an important fortress, was in 
vain besieged by the Turks, and would 
even now, from the solidity of its ram- 
parts, the strong profiles of its works, and 
the extensive system of its mines, be ca- 
pable of making a protracted resistance* 
had not, for upwards of a century back, 
the luxury of a large metropolis, the wants 
of ease, the conflux of all the magnates in 
the empire, and the pomp of a splendid 
court, totally effaced every consideration of 
military defence. Palaces adorn the ram- 
part, the casemates and ditches were con- 
verted into workshops of tradesmen, plan- 
tations mark the counter-scarpes of the 
fortress, and avenues of trees traverse the 
.glacis, uniting the most beautiful suburbs 
in the world to the corps de la place. — 
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Although under such circumstances no 
obstinate resistance of the capital was to 
be expected, yet from the unexampled 
loyalty of the inhabitants it was confi- 
dently hoped that Vienna might for a few 
days serve as a tete-de-pont to cover the 
passage of the river ; whence all prepara- ] 
tions amount^ to no more than to secure I 
the place against a coup-de-main ; and 
for this reason the Archduke had some 
time before directed field-marshal Hiller to 
send part of his £orps along the right bank 
towards the capital, in the event of his 
(the Archduke’s) passage to the left shore. 
— Field-marshal Hiller now received orders 
to burn the bridge near Stain in his rear, 
to leave a small corps of observation near 
Krems, to hasten by forced marches with 
the bulk of his army to the environs of 
Vienna, and, as circumstances would per- 
mit, by occupying the small islands, to 
keep up the communication with the 
city and the debouche across the bridge*. 

- — The army of the Archduke now ad- 
Tanced without interruption, by Neupolla, 
Horn, and Weikendorf upon Stockerau; 
and, in order to overawe such enterprizes 
as the enemy might project from the en- 
virons of Lintz, part of the corps of the ge- 
neral of artillery count Kollowrath, which 
till then had remained near Pilsen with a 
view to secure the North and West frontier 
of Bohemia, was ordered to march to Bud- 
weis. — Napoleon had used so much expe- 
dition on his march to Vienna, that on the 
9th of May his advanced troops appeared 
on the glacis of the fortress, whence they 
were driven by some cannon shot. From 
three to four thousand regular troops, as 
• many armed citizens, and some battalions 
of country militia, defended the city ; 
ordnance of various calibre was placed 
upon the ramparts; the suburbs were 
abandoned on account of their great ex- 
tent; and the numerous islands and low 
bushy ground behind the town were occu- 
pied by some light troops of the corps of 
Hiller as well as by militia. — The corps 
itself was posted on what is termed “ the 
Point” on the left shore of the river, waiting 
the arrival of the army, which was ad- 
vancing in haste. — The occupation of 
Vienna formed too essential a part in the 
extensive plans of the French Em peror ; its 
conquest had been announced by. him 
with too much confidence, and was of too 
great importance towards confirming the 
prejudice of his irresistible power, for him 


not to employ every method of taking it 
before the assistance which was so near 
could arrive. — For the space of twenty- 
four hours the howitzers played upon the 
town : and though several houses were 
set on fire, the courage of the inhabitants 
remained unshaken. But a general devas- 
tation threatened their valuable property, 
and when at length the enemy, availing 
himself of the numerous craft which he 
found there, crossed the smaller branches 
of the Danube, dislodged the troops from 
the nearest islands, and menaced their 
communication with the left bank, the 
city was justified in capitulating, while 
the troops retreated by the great bridge of 
Tabor, which they afterwards set on fire. 
— The Archduke received this intelligence 
in head quarters, between Horn and Meis- 
sau, and though it was scarcely to be ex- 
pected that this city, surrounded as it was, 
should continue its resistance, the Arch- 
duke proceeded on his march without in- 
terruption, flattering himself that he might 
be able to execute his favourite project by 
a bold attempt to pass the Danube near 
Vienna. — This city capitulated on the 
13 th of May, so that there was no farther 
occasion to expose the army to hazard by 
crossing the Danube, for which no suffi- 
cient preparation had been made, and 
which must have been effected in the face 
of the enemy, and under local circum- 
stances of the greatest disadvantage. By 
the surrender of Vienna the army had 
also lost a point of support on which to 
rest Its military operations. — In this situa- 
tion of affairs the Archduke resolved to 
collect his army at the foot of the hill 
Bisamberg, and allow, it a few days of 
rest, which, after so many forced marches, 
it urgently wanted. The cavalry, for the 
convenience of water, was posted along 
the Russ, a small rivulet, which is con- 
cealed by ground covered w r ith bushes, 
and the advanced guards pushed forward 
to the Danube, in order tp observe the 
movements of the enemy, and prevent 
his passing the river, which he had al- 
ready attempted to do from Nussdorf, to 
what is called the Black Lake, but with so 
little success, that a battalion of his ad- 
vanced guard was taken. The chain of 
the outposts extended on the left side as 
far as the March, and on the right to 
Krems ; this place and Presburg were oc- 
cupied by some battalions; . . 

(To be continued.) 
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TO THE PUBLIC. 

Winchester , Thursday Evening, 
20th July, 1809. 

For one week in seven years, I may, I 
think, be excused from writing -for the 
press. I have not, however, been idle, 
even in the way of politics • and shall, I 
hope, be able to make, in my next, amends 
for what I am now prevented from doing 
hy want of time. 

W M . COBBETT. 


[CO 


Meeting of the Creditors of Her 
w H ' ghness the Princess of 

•% >7, 180 sT ^ Mornins Ckronicle > 

with th^ni be - n f T ured b .V a Creditor 
with the following Account of what passed 

“ * !! w", S °[ Creditors of the Pnn- 

Tork° HotoMR d ° n Fr,da y last * at the 
coni™ ’ Bridge-street, Blackfriars, in 
owequcnce of a Letter circulated by 

citm - ? S ™ e and Walter - ‘heir Soli- 
S r m ?, that Mr ' Adam > the 

lto V al Hil nC Or, T, and Mr ' Gra y> his 
3 al "ighness s Deputy Treasurer 

Prince h^d nt l Whe , n the Plan which the 

and ecStST f !°' pay their Debts > 
before ?h! ni" future; Would be la ‘ d 
Oreditn. u!’ ?^ r ‘ Adam stated to the 

case inS hT Prinee had taken their 

consideration iT* Sen ° US and S rac . ious 

That hi* R ! n every point r of view, 
merelv to ^J^ 1 ^ ness t >s object was not 
Mvln F t )i e Pebt in tbe manner al- 

in £Jre n as a f Cepted ’n ba ? t0 Secure 

enable him- .rf .1 ** .the law would 
Highness werl n h ? afl[a,rs of his Royal 
Act of the 35th * '1 ad m i nist e re d under an 
der «6 it illewoi r of ‘he King, which ren- 

or ofnl!?- r the Pr i nce to e rant an y 

against personauT’ and protected him 
'ctenueliKu ■ f ac . t ' 0 " i hut rendered his 
out the nrnv* • 4 !. e Creditors followed 

“S >n their biUs S ° f lb , e Act ’ b y del >ver- 

quarto! S T edwit t hin ten da y s 
q arter * and provided they sued 


on them within three months from that de- 
livery. Mr. Adam then stated, that the 
Prince's Treasurer had uniformly and re- 
gularly every quarter paid the allowance 
of J2,000/.*a year to the Officer of her* 
Royal Highness ; that this had never been 
in arrear one instant from 1802 to the 
presen# time ; that Mr. Gray (who was 
present) was the person who paid it ; that 
the Prince had always paid this sum to 
the Princess without* deducting the In- 
come Tax, although there was 12,000/. 
per annum deducted from him at the Ex- 
chequer on that account. That his Royal 
Highness had now increased the Princess's 
income to 17,000/. a y ear, to be paid quar- 
terly without deducting the income tax. 
That , the Princess was paid for personal 
expences at the Exchequer, 5,000/. a year, 
making in all an income of 22,000/. Mr. 
Adam then stated, that it was upon this 
increased income of 17,000/. a year nett,, 
that the Prince had devised the security for 
the Creditors in future, having made it a 
condition, that the Princess should appoint 
an officer to receive that income, who was 
enjoined in the settling the accounts, to 
follow the course prescribed by the* Act of 
Parliament for. regulating the Expend ituve 
of the Prince. Mr. Adam said, that a 
paper to this effect had been accordingly 
signed by the Princess, so that the Credi- 
tors had now only to observe the forms of 
the Act of Parliament to ensure their pay- 
ment ; but the Prince did not stop here, 
but in providing for his own future in- 
demnity, the particulars of which Mr. 
Adam said he did not enter into, as not 
belonging to that place or meeting, the 
Prince had taken care that if this volun- 
tary regulation did not effectuate the ob- 
ject, the legislature was to "he applied to. 

Mr. Adam then said, that the Prince had 
by economical regulations appropriated 
as large a sum as his circumstances would 
admit, to discharge this debt, greater in 
proportion than he had been enabled to 
apply to his own, which he was sure his 
own Creditors would justify, as from the 
moment he undertook the payment of the 
Debts of the Princess, they were to be^ 
considered as debts of honour. Mr. Adam 
then said, that the regularity of the pay- 
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merits might be depended upon. There 
Was* an event, however, of which -some of 
the Creditors had expressed a dread, the 
calamity of being deprived of the Prince, 
Mr. Adam assured them that that event 
had not been unthought of by his Loyal 
Highness. The Prince couhl not by law 
bind himself by deed or note, but he had 
property and rights which might be ren- 
dered available in case of the event al- 
luded tq, and these would be so regulated 
that his Royal Highness had the heartfelt 
satisfaction to think, that no person would 
suffer ultimately any loss by him. — Mr. 
Adam said, this nearly comprise} the 
whole matter which he had to lay before 
them, which would be most satisfactory, he 
had no doubt, to them, and would convince 
them that every thing that could be done 
for their benefit within the Prince’s pov^er 
was done, and that without his Royal 
Highness’s intervention they could never 
have received any thing. That their pe- 
tition, without the consent of his Majesty, 
signified by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, would never have been received in 
the House of Commons ; and Mr. Aclam 
■aid he knew that such consent would 
have been refused. So that unless the 
Prince had spontaneously undertaken for 
the arrangement of their debts, the Credi- 
tors would have had no redress. In doing 
this the Prince stipulated, that he should 
be fully indemnified against* future de- 
mands, a claim which his Royal Highness 
was held to be justified in making, because, 
to the 4*1,000/,, there was to be added 
thesum of 34,000/., which the Princess had 
received from his Majesty’s Droits of Ad- 
miralty, making together 75,000 /. of debt 
contracted by her Royal Highness ; which 
divided on the number of years, exceededby 
many thousand pounds a year the greatest 
income ever proposed for her Royal High- 
ness ; that after the payment of 41,000/. 
had been undertaken by the Prince, and a 
guarantee against future demands • arran- 
ged to his satisfaction, Mr. Adam said, 
that towards the conclusion of th^busi- 
ness, it was stated to him by the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, to be by him (Mr. 
Adam) laid before the Prince, that the 
debt was 8,000/. more than the 41,000/. 
This his Royal Highness took also into his 
most gracious consideration, and gave his 
commands to Mr. Adam'to. represent to 
those of the King’s Confidental Servants, 
who were engaged in the transaction ; — 
“ That the main and principal object 
which had uniformly directed his Royal 
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Highness’s determination, and which he 
had never for a moment lost sight of in any 
one part of this transaction, had been to 
prevent (in these times of great and neces- 
sary expenditure) any debt of his own or 
any other for which he might be considered 
liable, becoming either directly or circuit- 
ously a burden upon the country. That 
he had been likewise greatly influenced 
by tire desire of seeing justice done to 
the Creditors of the Princess, although un- 
der no 'legal obligation whatever to pay 
those Debts. — On these grounds the Prince 
of Wales gave it to be understood to those 
of his Majesty’s Ministers concerned in 
the transaction, that'liis Royal Highness 
would spontaneously take upon himself 
the payment of the sum of 8,000/., in ad- 
dition to the sum of 41,000/., formerly 
undertaken to be liquidated by his Royal 
Highness upon the indemnity being given 
to him ; and by so doing, his Royal High- 
ness had the satisfaction of preserving the 
public fropi any burden, directly or indi- 
rectly, and of seeing justice done to the 
Creditors of the Princess, who had no 
other means whatever of being relieved, 
but through the voluntary interposition 
of his -Royal Highness.” — Mr. Adam then 
observed, that the whole debt of 49,000/. 
being thus assumed by his Royal High- 
ness, the Prince gave directions to Mr. 
Gray and himself (Mr. Adam,) to make 
the instalments as liberal as possible. In 
consequence of which 10,000/. has now 
been paid, and the second instalment 
would be paid in the first week of January. 


Lower Canada.— Speech of' the Governor 

General *, on dissolving the Provincial Par- 
liament. Front the Quebec Gazette , May 
* 16, 1809. 

Gentlemen of the Legislative Council, 
and Gentlemen of the House of Assembly ; 
The advanced state of the season, your pri- 
vate convenience, and the happy change 
that has taken place in . the relations be- 
tween his Majesty’s Government and that 
of the United States, from which we may 
reasonably look for a permanence of the 
public tranquillity, together with other 
circumstances, have induced me to put an 
end to this Session : and upon a ‘full con- 
sideration of the events by which it has 
been marked, I feel it to be a duty which 
I owe to his Majesty and to the Province, 


* Lieut. Gen. Sir James Henry Craig# 
K.B. 
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to recur, as speedily as circumstances 
will permit, to the sense of his subjects, 
by calling a new Parliament. 

Gentlemen of the House of Assembly ; 

When I met you at the commencement 
of the present Session, I had no reason to 
doubt your moderation or your prudence, 
and I therefore willingly relied upon both. 

Under the guidance of these principles, I 
expected from you a manly sacrifice of all 
personal animosities, and* individual dissa- neral good understanding is scarcely to be 
tisfaction, a watchful solicitude for the con- looked for without a new Assembly.— I 
cerns ot your country, and a steady per- shall not particularly advert to other acts, 
severance in the executing of your public which appear to be unconstitutional in- 
duty, with ^:eal and dispatch. Hooked friiigements of the rights of the subject, 
for earnest endeavours to promote the ge- repugnant to the very letter of that statute 
lieral harmony of the Province, and a care- of the Imperial Parliament, under which 
ful abstinence from whatever might have you hold your seats, and to have been ma- 
a tendency to disturb it ; for due, and tured by proceedings, which amount to a 
therefore indisperisible attention to the dereliction of the first principles of natural 
, other branches of the legislature, and for justice ; and I shall abstain from any fur- 
prompt and cheerful co-operation and as- thcr enumeration of the causes by which 
nstance in whatever might conduce to the I have been induced to adopt the determi- 
nappiness and welfare of the colony. All nation, which I have taken, because, the 
this I had a right to expect, because such part of your conduct to which I have al- 
was your constitutional duty $ because, ready referred, is obviously and in a high 
such a conduct would have been a lasting degree, detrimental to the best interests 
testimony, as it was the only one sought of the country, such as my duty to the 
tor by His Majesty's Government, of that crown forbids me to countenance, and as 
loyalty and affection, which you have so compels me to have recourse to a dissolution 
warmly professed, and which I believe you as the only constitutional means, by which 
to possess, and because it was particularly *its recurrence may be prevented, 
called tor by the critical conjuncture of Gentlemen of the Legislative Council, 
e times, and especially by the precari- and Gentlemen of the House of Assembly ; 
ous situation in which we then stood, I shall give the necessary orders for call- 
"ith respect to the American States. I ing the new Provincial Parliament, as soon 
am soiry to add, that I have been disap- as convenience will permit, and having no 
pointed in all these expectations, and in 'no other object, and confident that no 
every hope on which I relied. — You have other will be attributed to me, but to pre- 
j* 1 ^ u ^ ess Abates, excited hy pri- serve the true principles of the free and 
? a e and personal animosities, or by frivo- happy constitution of the Province, and Jo 
ous contests, upon trivial matters of form, employ the power intrusted to me by his 
a time and those talents, to which, within Majesty, to the only end for which I have 
youi walls* the public have an exclusive received it, the good of his subjects. I 
1 e, this abuse of your functions you have an entire confidence in the electors, 
wre preferred to the high and important to whom I shall recur, trusting that by the 
Q es which you owe to your sovereign choice of proper representatives further 
the K Constituents 5 an( * you have, mischiefs may be' obviated, and the im- 
repy, been forced to neglect the consi- portant interests of the colony considered 
eration 0 f matters of moment and neces- in the next Session, with less interruption 
hav J t K WCre ^ e ^ ore y ou > while you and happier effect. — I will not conceal 
th 6,a j same time virtually prevented from you that it has been very much with 
jj C latr °duction of such others, as may the view to obviate misrepresentation, 
t J e been in contemplation. If any fur- if possible, and to enable the people to 
wpr ^ ro °* *bis misuse of your 'time judge of the grounds which have been 
in h D ? Ces f ar y> I have just presented it, afforded rtie tor the conduct I have 
offi »en called on, after a session adopted, that I have entered into any 
Drerl 6 ^ ee ^ 8 ' to exerc * se his Majesty's detail upon the subject ; the task has 
nnmh^ a a ® aen f> to only the same been painful to me in the extreme, and X 

Wot Bills, three of which were the turn from it with peculiar satisfaction tq 


mere renewal of annual acts, to which you 
stood pledged, and which required nodis- 
cussiop. — So much of imtemperate heat 
has been manifested in all your proceed- 
ings, and you have shewn such a pro* 
longed and disrespectful inattentiQn to mat- 
ters submitted to your consideration by 
tiie other 'tranches of the legislature, that 
whatever might be tbe moderation and 
forbearance exercised on their parts, a ge- 
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after fo you. Gentlemen of the Legislative 
Council,, the acknowledgments that are 
due to yon for that unanimity, zeal, ana 
unremitting attention, which you have 
shewn in your proceedings. It rests not 
with you that so little has been accom- 
'plished for the public good. To a consi- 
derable portion of the House of Assembly 
my thanks are equally due. I trust they 
/ will believe, that I do them the justice ot 
a proper discrimination, in the sense 1 en- 
tertain of their efforts to avert that con- 
duct, of which I have so much reason to 
complain. By this, Gentlemen* you have 
truly manifested your affection to his Ma- 
jesty's Government, and your just estima- 
tion of the real and permanent interests 
of the province. 

Jhen the Honourable Speaker of the 
Legislative Council said, .. 

Gentlemen of the Legislative Council, 
and Gentlemen of the House of Assembly ; 
It is his Excellency the Governor-in-Chiet s 
will that this Provincial- Parliament be 
prorogued until Wednesday, the 21st of 
June next, and this Provincial Parliament 
, is prorogued until the 21st day of June 
next, accordingly 


POLITICAL REGISTER. — America. 

from Great Britain and' the West Indies 
during the last six months of this year, 
yet, considering that there will be no ar- 
rivals from China and the East Indies, and 
the situation of the commercial intercourse 
of the United States with the rest of the 
world, it is not probable that the Revenue 
accruing during the year 1809 will ex- 
ceed that of the year 1808. 

Dollars. 

The specie in.the Treasury on the 

1st of Oct. 1808, amounted to ...... 13,845,111 5 

And the receipts during the last 
three months of that year, as ap- 
pears by the statement (B) to ^>,537,31 


Finances of America. — Report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to both Houses of 
Congress, 1809. 

In obedience to the directions- of the 
Act supplementary to the Act entitled, 

.< An Act to establish the Treasury De- 
partment,’' the Secretary of the Treasury 
respectfully submits the following Report: 

The net Revenue arising from duties on 
merchandize and tonnage, which accrued 
in the year 1807, amounted, as it appeared 
by the last annual statement, to 10,000,000 
dollars. * 

A correct statement of that Revenue 
for the year 1808 cannot be prepared at 
this time, but may be estimated* as 
will appear by the estimate A, to about 
10,270,000 dollars. 

The Revenue arising from the same 
sources which accrued during the first 
quarter of this year, did not much exceed 
one million of dollars ; and although con- 
siderable importatio ns may be expected 

* It was observed that at .this part his 
Excellency turned towards and addressed 
himself particularly to Judge De Bonne, 
Messrs. Blackwood, Be Salaberry, Bern* 

■ cheau, and -one or two other of those gen- 
tlemen who acted and voted with them, 
. and who were standing together. 


17,433,034 51 

The disbursements during the 
same period have amounted, id- 
cluding 6,103,000 dollars paid in 
reimbursement of the principal ot _ 

the public debt, to 7 > 491 ’ jjy 

Leaving a balance in the Trea- 
sury, on th<f 1st of Jan. 1809, of... 9 » 941 » 6 

17,433,034 5\ 

The Cash in the hands of the 
Collectors and Receivers, and the 

'outstanding Revenue Bonds, amount- 
ed, on the 1st of Jan. 1809, to...... 

From which, deducting for the 
Expences of Collection, and for the 
Drawbacks payable during the year 

1809 

Leaves for the probable Receipts 
of the year 1809, exclusively of the 
inconsiderable sums which may be 
received on "account of the Revenue 
accruing during that year, a sum of 
Making together with the Ba unce 
in the Treasury on the 1st of Jan. 

1809, the sum of... 


9,880,000 


3,000,000- 


6,880,000 

9,941,000 
- 16,821,000 

An aggregate of 16,821.000 dolors applicable to 
the expenditure of this year. 

The Expences of the year 809 are m 

conformity with the existing^ vppropna- 
tions, estimated at 14,500,000 dollais, 
consisting of the following items 
Civil List (including the expences of 
this session of Congress) miscellaneous 

expences of foreign intercourse * * * 

Military and Indian Departments, viz. 
Appropriation for the array 

and departments 

Ditto tor fortifications 4(5,000 

Arms and military stores .. 550, ^ 820,000 

Naval Departments, this year’s appro- ^ 0Q() 

^PubUc debt *(L5 17,000 dollars of the 
appropriation of 8,000,000 dollars or 
the vear 1809, having been paid in ad- 
vance in the year 1 808, in order^to ef- 
fect the reimbursement of the whole ot 
8 per cent, stock) 


5,453,000 

14,430,000 
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It must, however, be observed, that 
the estimate of the sums payable in the 
course of this year on account of the 
drawbacks, is conjectural, and that the 
exportations, particularly of colonial pro- 
duce, would, if the restrictions laid by 
the continental powers of Europe on neu- 
tral commerce were removed, produce a 
much greater defalcation in the net receipt 
into the Treasury than the sum assumed 
in the preceding estimate. In order to 
guard against any inconveniency arising 
from that contingency, and for the pur- 
pose of keeping always a moderate sum 
in the Treasury, it may be necessary to 
borrow a sum equal to the amount of the 
principal of the public debt, which will 
be reimbursed during the year, and which 
will exceed three millions of dollars. 


Vienna, June 20.— A, sadler of Vienm 
was shot on the glacis, convicted of havim 
buried in his house three pieces of cannot 
belore the French entered the town. T< 
prevent fresh examples of severity, th< 
governor-general has just renewed the or 
, already published, relative to the de- 
clarat'on respecting arms and ammunition 
by the following Proclamation:— 

" Inhabitants of Vienna !— It is some 
time since the spirit of disorder has mislec 

seditious spirit had ma- 
ifested itself in popular groups and meet- 
. P ’ Austrian prisoners of war have been 
taken away in some measure by force ; fire- 
arms, weapons, ammunition, and articles 
belong m g to the artillery, were still hid ; 
-^vocations, acts of violence, the 
aevitoWe consequence of perfidious insti- 
threat.’ ® nd lllusor y*or criminal hopes, 
£v n? * *% city, 'and 

a* 

oHemerity should be checked, by exam- 

been In g r r ‘ 7 W0 « uilt y Persons have 
their spn^ emne an ^ ka T e undergone 
will furth enCe * ^ evere > but just measures, 

’ \ h , e r dacifc y of the se! 

selves * sk . ou ^ dare to shew them- 

not ohpv* eSC u W - 1 also strike those * who, 
plulin the laws which have been 

themselves withr* 1 ^ h8Ve - to ' e P r< > ach 
safety u w,t b crimes against the public 

house An« * ry m , hab i tant » who has in his 

•tCtlv mal Z”? 0116 '. -8 0f war ' sha » 

7 c a declaration ©f it, as well as 


concerning all arms, powder> ammunition, 
and articles belonging to the artillery, 
which were formerly in the Austrian arse- 
nals. — Three days are granted for the exe- 
cution of the last article ; after this period^ 
the offenders shall be seized, and punished 
according to the vigour of the law. — In- 
habitants of Vienna ! Your own interest 
calls upon you to repel the perfidious in- 
sinuations of instigators : .it is that class 
of persons who, having nothing to lose, 
excite, sedition in the hope of gaining by 
pillage. Exercise the closest watchfulness 
over the evil disposed; concur in main- 
taining the. general tranquillity, anti you 
will render yourselves worthy of the bene- 
volence his Majesty the Emperor and King 
is always ready to evince towards you, 
and of which he has already given you 
the most striking proofs. 

(Signed) " Andreossy, 

“ General of Division, &c.” • 
“ Vienna, Jvne 27, 1 809.” 


Proclamation to the Poles. 

Frederic Augustus, Kingof Saxony, &c. 
Poles ! — Already has the army, which 
had invaded our duchy of Warsaw, been 
forced by the victories of our great rege- 
nerator, and the valour of our troops, to 
abandon the. capital and return to its own 
territory. — After having rendered thanks 
to Divine Providence for the signal pro- 
tection it has granted us, it becomes our 
duty to employ the first moments of the 
re-establishment of our government, in 
expressing- the sentiments which have 
been raised in us tfy the patriotism and 
attachment with the nation has so splen- 
didly displayed in that moment of cala- 
mity.-— The enemy had entered the coun* 
try with a numerous army. It appeared 
scarcely possible to resist him ; but he 
soon learnt the power of courage, when 
led by a chief so brave and able as our 
minister of war, prince Poniatowski. — 
Poles ! Your battalions, which the great* 
hero has created, and in whom he has in- 
spired that valiant spirit, the best proofs 
of which are before his eyes, have shewn 
they were worthy their creator. Inferior 
in number, they not only resisted the % 
enemy, but successfully attacked him. — • 
They have carried victory into his provin- 
ces, and have every where covered them- 
selves w ith glory. — The whole nation have 
on their part shewn that the valour and 
patriotism of the ancient Poles is theirs*.* 
The invasion of a numerous enemy, far 
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from intimidating them, has only stimula- 
ted them to voluntary and extraordinary 
offers to sacrifice their private fortunes. 
They have wholly devoted themselves to 
the defence of their country. The de- 
partments have emulated each other, in 
filling the ranks of the .armies, and fur- 
nishing the necessary contributions. They 
have proved that the love of their country 
is a national quality, and have rendered 
themselves worthy , to become models of 
that quality. Providence has also crowned 
those generous efforts with success. — Our 
council of state has, by its zeal and wis- 
dom, seconded by all the other constitu- 
• tional authorities, succeeded in maintain- 
ing the measures of the government, as far 
as circumstances would permit. — Poles ! 
Your country owes its safety to you ; it 
owes to you the approbation of your great 
regenerator, whose notice the braye con- 
duct of the army, and the ardent zeal of 
tike nation, will not have escaped. It 
owes to you increased respect among its 
neighbours, and the glory which the sove- 
reign feels in reigning over such a nation. 
— Though at a distance, our heart has 
ever been with you. Your situation was 
ever present *to us. Your fidelity and at- 
' tachment to us, has increased, if possible, 
our’s-to you ; and vvq have been unable to 
afford you the assistance our heart desired : 
it was with pain we were prevented by 
circumstances. — Polish people ! — Tran- 
quillity is restored to you, and the consti- 
tutional government. Our great solicitude 
shall be to endeavour to heal the wounds 
the war has occasioned, reward merit, and 
instore order; which* your future happi- 
ness requires. On yourfiart you will con- 
tribute to this by entire confidence in the 
. government; which will be guided by 
our paternal intentions. — Given at Frank- 
fort, on the Maine, June 24, 1§09. 

• «* Frederic Augustus.” 

Proclamation, dated Frankfort , June 24. 

. Frederic Augustus, by the grace of God, 
j. King of Saxony, &c.— Divine Providence 
has been so beneficent to us, that since we 
have been called to the government, we 
have had only the agreeable duty. of offer- 
, inghim the homage of the sincerest grati- 
tude ; and we have discharged this duty 
with so much the more ardour, , as our 
heart feels no greater joy than in knowing 
1 that they are happy whose felicity is en- 
trusted to us. We had last year especially 
•reason to bless thegoodnessof God, when a 
j generous conqueror restored to us our es- 
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tates, which were already lost; and this feli- 
city became more precious, when a personal 
acquaintance with this great man, added 
to affection and the sincerest gratitude, our 
admiration and our veneration of his great 
qualities, which have never been suffici- 
ently appreciated ; and fixed the basis of 
a genuine esteem, on which our mutual al- 
l iance is as firmly established as on treaties, 
and which renders it doubly indissoluble.— 
Even at the present moment of trouble, it 
was for me a great consolation to behold 
our country enjoy an almost perfect tran- 
quillity, while the torch of war was en- 
kindled in other states, and there spread 
its ravages, anew. We believed it neces- 
sary to abandon for a time our good city 
of Dresden, and fix our abode at Leipsic, 
which is no great distance. We hoped 
that we could continue there, to apply oiir 
labours to the government ol our faithful 
subjects; the move so, as, according to the 
course the war had taken, an hostile inva- 
sion of otir country was by no means pro- 
bable. — We were so much the move pain- 
fully affected at beholding this hope vanish, 
and being obliged to remove from Leipsic 
to a considerable distance, in order to 
place ourselves out of danger, by avoiding 
the route in which the troops which were 
advancing from Bohemia, upon • Saxony 
and Franconia, might seize our person and 
royal family. — But we live in t % he entire 
confidence that Divine Providence will 
bless our efforts for the deliverance of our 
country, and that, supported by the forces of 
his majesty the king of W estphalia, out faith- 
ful neighbour and ally, we shall return. 
We believe it to be our duty, faithful and 
beloved Saxons, to impart this confidence 
to you, removed as we are from you, m 
order to tranquillise you. In the mean 
while we thank you publicly for support- 
ing your situation with tranquillity . and 
dignity, that you have lent no ear to the 
enemy, and in this given new proof of that 
love and attachment towards us which 
are our felicity, and which we feel equally 
for-you. — It is therefore . with confidence 
thjit we exhort you to attach yourselves 
more and more to our principles, which, 
hitherto, thanks to God, have always con- 
stituted the happiness of the country, and 
at the same time to consider and avert the 
evils which the ill-intentioned might seek 
to scatter among you, by propagating an 
erroneous doctrine. — For it cannot be un- 
known to you, that there are in our domi- 
nions, people weak, seduced, or wicked, 
who not only do not approve of our sys- 
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tem, and the principles on which we have 
only from conviction adopted it, but who 
dare to avow and even act in a contrary 
manner. — We seriously enjoin by these 
presents all the authorities of bur kingdom 
to observe with great attention those who 
render themselves suspicious by a like 
mode of thinking, and especially those 
who disturb peace by rash discourse, or 
by open acts, as well as those who spread, 
intelligence which may disquiet well-in- 
tentioned citizens, and deprive our con- 
stant efforts for the permanent tranquillity 
of our subjects, of a part of their effect; 
and, in general, we charge them to neg- 
lect nothihg in order that our subjects may 
conduct themselves according to the prin- 
ciples above announced, and that our be- 
nevolent intentions may be entirely ful- 
filled. — In testimony of which, we have 
signed these presents with our hand, and 
annexed our royal seal. Given at Frank- 
fort on the Maine, June IS, 1809: 

Frederick Augustus. 


OFFICIAL PAPERS. 

F&ekch Army in Austria.— Twenty Third 
Bulletin, dated Vienna, June 28. 

On the 25th of thftf month his Majesty 
reviewed a great number of troops on the 
heights of Schoenbrunn. There was ob- 
seiyed a fine line of 8.000 cavalry, of 
"•Inch the guard formed a part, and in 
which there was only one. regiment of cui- 
rassiers. There was also a line of 200 pieces 
or cannon. The appearance arid martial 
air of the troops excited the admiration 
or the spectators. — On Saturday the 24th, 
at lour o'clock in the afternoon, our troops 
entered Raab; bn the 25th, the garrison, 
prisoners of war, set out. According to 
an estimate • made, they are found to 
amount to 2,500 men. Ilis Majesty has 
given to the general of division, Narlonne, 
J e Com . man d of this place, and of all the 
.Hungarian states surrendered to the French 
arms.— The duke of Auerstadt is before 
resburg. The enemy works at the forti- 
ca ions: it was intimated to him to cease 
iom his works, unless he wished to draw 
pon the peaceable inhabitants the greatest 
istortunes ; he. took no notice of it ; 4,000 
ni sand obuses have compelled' him to 
renounce his project, but the fire broke 
nnt this unfortunate city, and several 
quarters have been burnt.— The duke of 
till Wlt ^ ^ le "my °f Dalmatia, passed 
( > . ra Tf 22d, and marched to 

• On the 24th gen. Vandamxne em- 


barked 300 Wurtemburghers, commanded 
by major Kiehler, at Molli, in order to 
throw themselves upon the opposite shore 
and gain intelligence. The debarkation 
has been effected. These troops routed -two 
companies of the enemy, and took two offi- 
cers, and eighty men of the regiment of 
Mitrowski prisoners. — The prince of Ponte 
Corvo,and the Saxon army, are at St. Pol- 
ten. The duke of Dantzic, who is at 
Lintz, ordered gen. Walle to reconnoitre 
on the left bank. ■ All the enemy’s posts 
were driven in ; several officers and twenty 
men were taken. The object of this re- 
i connoitering was also to procure intelli- 
gence. — The city of Vienna is plentifully 
furnished with meat ; the supply of bread 
is more difficult, on account of the im- 
pediments in grinding. In respect of the 
subsistence of the army, it is secured for 
six months ; it has wine and vegetables in 
abundance. The wines of the cellars of the 
convents have been placed in a magazine, 
to furnish distributions to the army. Seve- 
ral millions of bottles have there been col- 
lected.— On the 10th of April, at th^ very 
time when the Austrian general prostituted 
his character, and spread a snare for the . 
king of Bavaria, by writing a letter which 
has appeared in all the public papers, gen. 
Cbasteilar excited the Tyrol to; insurrec- 
tion, and surprised 700 French conscripts 
who were going to Augsburgh, whore their 
regiments were, and who were marching 
in the confidence of peace — obliged to 
surrender and made prisoners, they were 
massacred. Among them were 80 Bel- 
gians, bom in the same town asChastellar. 
—Eighteen hundred Bavarians made pri- 
soners at the same time, were also mas- 
sacred. Chastellar, who commanded, vvas 
witness to these horrors. He not only 
made no opposition to them, but he is ac- 
cused of having smiled at the massacre, 
hoping that the 'Tyroleans, having to dread 
the vengeance due to a crime which they 
could not hope would be pardoned, muk 
be more firmly engaged in their rebellion. 
— When his Majesty was made acquainted 
with these atrocities, he found himself in 
a difficult situation. If he hail chosen 
to have recourse to reprisals, 20 generals, 
1,000 officers, and 80,000 men, made pri- 
soners during the month of April, might 
have satisfied the manes .of the unhappy 
French, so cowardly butchered. But pri- 
soners do not appertain to the power for 
whom they have fought.; .they are under 
the safeguard of the honour and generosity 
of the nation which has disarmed them- 
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His Majesty considered Chastellar as acting 
without being authorized ; for, notwith- 
standing the furious proclamations and 
violent language of the princes of the 
House of Loraine, it was impossible to 
believe they could approve such crimes ; 
his Majesty, inconsequence, published the 
following 

Order of the Day. 

“ Imperial head-quarters, Ens, May 5, 
1809.— By orders of the Emperor, the 
person named Chastellar, stiliug himself a 
general in the service of Austria, the 
mover of the insurrection in the Tyrol, 
charged with being the author of the mas- 
sacres committed on the Bavarian and 
French prisoners by the insurgents, shall, 
upon being made prisoner, be carried im- 
mediately before the military commission, 
and if judged guilty, be shot within 24- 
hours. The Prince *of Neufchatel, Vice 
Constable. Major-general Alexandre.” 

At the battle of Esling, gen. l)urosnel 
carrying an order to an advanced squadron, 
was made prisoner by 25 uhlans. The 
emperor of Austria, proud of so easy a 
triumph, caused to be published an Order 
of the Day, conceived in the following 
terms: — 

Copy of a Letterfrom his majesty the Emperor 
of Austria , to Prince Charles. 

" WoJkersdorf, May 25, 1809. 

“ My dear brother; I have learned that\ 
the emperor Napoleon has declared the mar- 
quis of Chastellar out of the protection of 
the law of nations. This unjust conduct, 
contrary to the usages of nations, and of 
which there is no example in the lattei' 
periods of history, obliges me to have re- 
course to reprisals, and in consequence I 
order, that generals Durosnel and Foulers 
shall be kept as hostages, to undergo the 
same fate and same treatment as the em- 
peror Napoleon shall make gen. Chastellar 
suffer. It is repugnant to my feelings to 
give such an order ; but I owe it to my 
brave warriors, and to my brave people, 
who may be exposed to a similar fate, 
while fulfilling their duties with ardent fi- 
delity. I charge you to make knowp this 
letter to the army, and to send it by a 
flag^ of truce to the major-general of the 
emperor Napoleon. (Signed) Francis.” 

“ As soon as this Order of the Day came 
to the knowledge ,of his majesty, he or- 
dered tfye arrest of the prince Colloredo, 
prince Metternich, count Pergett, and 
count Hardick, and that they should be 
tonveyed to France, to answer for the 


lives of generals Durosnel stnd Foulers. ' 
The major-general wrote to the* chief of 
the start* of the Austrian army, the follow- 
ing letter : — 

To the major-general cf the Austrian army. 

“ Schoenbrunn, June 6, 1809. 

^ Sir — His majesty the Emperor has 
been made acquainted with an Order given 
by the emperor Francis, which declares 
that the French generals Durosnel andFou- 
lers, whom the circumstances of war have 
placed in his power, shall answer for the 
punishment which the laws of justice may 
inflicit oh monsieur Chastellar, who has 
put himself at the head of the insurgents 
ofthe Tyrol, and who has permitted the 
murder of 700 French prisoners, and be- 
tween 1 8 and 1 900 Bavarians, a -crime 
unheard of in the history of nations, and 
which might have caused a terrible reprisal 
on 40 field-marshal lieutenants, 36 major- 
generals, more than 300 colonels or 
majors, 1200 officers, and 80,000 soldiers, 
if his majesty did not consider prisoners^ 
as placed under his faith and honour, and* 
had not besides proofs that the Austrian 
officers in the Tyrol have been as indig- 
nant at the action as ourselves.— His ma- 
jesty, however, has ordered that prince 
Colloredo, prince Metternich, count Fre- 
derick Harddick and count Pergett, shall 
be arrested and conveyed to France, to 
answer for the safety of generals Durosnel 
and Foulers, threatened by the Order of the 
Day of your sovereign : these officers may 
die, sir — but they shall not die without 
being revenged — this vengeance shall not 
fall on any prisoners, but on the relatives 
of those who shall order their death. — As 
to M. Chastellar, he is not yet in the 
power of the army ; but if he should be 
taken, you may be assured that he will be 
delivered* to a military commission, and 
that his trial will take place. — I request 
your Excellency to believe the sentiments 
of my high consideration. 

(Signed) Alexandre.” 

The city of Vienna and the states of 
Lower Austria solicited the clemency of 
his majesty, and requested to send a depu- 
tation, to the emperor Francis, to convince 
him of the impropriety of the proceeding 
with respect to the generals Durosnel 
and Foulers, to represent that Chastellar 
was not condemned, that he was not ar- 
rested, but only accused before the tribu- 
nals, that the fathers, wives, children and 
property of the Austrian generals were in 
the hands of the French, and that theFreneh 
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army was determined, if a single prisoner 
was put to death, to make an example, of 
which posterity should long preserve the 
remembrance. The esteem which his 
majesty entertains for the good inhabitants 
of Vienna and the states, determined him 
to accede to this request. He granted per- 
mission to KM. Colloredo, Metternich, 
Harddick and Pergen to remain at Vienna, 
and to the deputation to set out for the 
^.quarters of the emperor of Austria. 
Inis deputation has returned. The em- 
peror Francis has replied to these repre- 
sentations, that he was ignorant of the 
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the archduke Regnier, are the only Aus- 
trian princes who defended the mainte- 
tenance of the peace. The empress! was’ 
far from foreseeing the events that have 
taken place. She has shed many tears ; 
she has shewn great alarm at the thick 
cloud which covers the future. She spoke 
of peace ; she requested peace; she con- 
jured the deputies to speak to the emperor 
in favour of peace. — They reported that 
the conduct of the archduke Maximilian 
had been disowned, and that the emperor 
had sent him into the interior of Hun- 
gary. 

Twenty ^Fourth Bulletin , dated Vienna , 
JutyS . ij * 

Gen. Broussier had left two battalions of 
the 84th regiment of the line in the town 
of Gratz, and proceeded to Vildon, to 
join the army of Dalmatia. On the 26th 
of June, gen. Giiilay appeared before 
Gratz, with 10,000 men, composed, it is 
true, of Croats and frontier-regiments. 
The 84th, which was cantoned in one of 
the suburbs of the town, repelled all at- 
tacks of the enemy, routed- him every 
where, took 500 men prisoners, and two * 
standards, and maintained himself in his 
position 14 hours, giving time to gen. • 
Broussier to come to his assistance. This 
conflict, of one with ten, covered the 
84th, and its colonel, Gambin, with honour. 
The standards were presented to his Ma- 
jesty at the parade. We have to *egret, 
that 20 of these brave fellows were killed, 
and 92 wounded.— On the 30th, the duke 
of Auerstadt attacked one of the islands of 
the Danube, at a small distance from the 
right bank, opposite Presburg, where the 
enemy had some troops, — Gen. Gudin di- 
rected this operation with skill ; it was 
executed by col. Decouz, and the 21st 
regiment of infantry of the line, which this 
officer commands. - At two o’clock of the 
morning/ this regiment, partly m boats, 
and partly swimming, crossed a very nar- 
row arm of the Danube, seized the island, ] 
routed the 1500 men who were upon it, | 
and made 250 prisoners,, among whom I 
were the colonel and several officerg of the 
regiment St. Julian, and took three pfoces 
of canrton, which the enemy had landed I 
for the defence of the island. — At length 
there exists no longer any Danube, as far 
as concerns the French army. General 
count Bertrand has raised works which 
excite astonishment, and inspire admira- 
tion. — Over a breadth of 400 fathoms, anc^ 
over a very rapid river, he has in a fort 
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night raised a bridge formed of 60 arches, 
on whieh three carriages chn pass abreast; 
he has built asecond bridge uppu piles eight 
feet broad ; but this is for infantry only. 
Next to these two bridges is a bridge of 
boats ; we can, therefore, pass the Danube 
in three columns. These three bridges are 
secured against all insults, even against the 
effects of fire-ships and incendiary ma- 
chines, by stoccadoes, raised on piles be- 
tween the islands, in different directions, 
the furthest of which are at 250 fathom^ 
from the bridges. When these immense 
works are contemplated, they might be 
thought to be the labour of many years ; 
.they were, however, produced in 15 
or 20 days. These works are defended 
by tetes de-pont, each 1600 fathoms in 
extent, formed of redoubts, surrounded by 
palisades, frises, and ditches filled with 
water. The island of Lobau is a strong 
post ; it contains magazines of provisions, 
100 pieces of heavy cannon, and 20 mor- 
tars or howitzers. Opposite Essling, on 
the left arm of the Danube, is a bridge, 
which' the duke of Rivoli has fixed there. 
It is covered by a tete-de-pont, which 
had been raised there at the time of the 
first passage of the riyer. — General Le- 
grand occupies the woods in the front of the 
tete-de-pont. The hostile army is in order 
of battle, covered with redoubts ; the left 
is at Enzen'dorf, the right at Great Aspern; 
a few discharges of musketry from the ad- 
vanced posts have taken place. — Now that 
the passage of the Danube is secured, and 
that our bridges are sheltered from every 
attempt, the fate of the Austrian monarchy 
, will be decided in a single battle. — The 
waters of the Danube were, on the 1st of 
July, four feet above the lowest, and thir- 
teen feet below the highest point. The 
rapidity of the river at this part is, when 
the waters are high, from seven to twelve 
feet ; when the water is moderate, four 
feet six inches, each second, and more 
strong than at any other point. In Hun- 
gary it diminishes a great deal ; and at 
the place where Trajan raised a bridge, it 
is almost insensible. The Danube is there 
450 fathoms broad; here it is only 400. 

• The bridge of Trajan was a stone bridge, 
theworkof several years. Caesar’s bridge 
over the Rhine was raised, it is true, in eight 
. days, but no loaded carriage could pass over 
it. — The works on the Danube are the 
most beautiful military works ever formed. 
•^-Prince Gazarin, aid-de-camp general of 
the emperor of Russia, arrived at Schoen- 
bruhn, at four of the morning the day be- 


fore yesterday, at the moment the Empe- 
ror was mounting on horseback. He set 
out from Petersburg]), the 8th of June. 
He has brought intelligence of the march 
of the Russian army into Gallicia. — His 
Majesty has quitted Schoenbrunn; he has 
been two days encamped. His tents are 
very beautiful, and made in the style of 
the Egyptian tents.” 


Austria. — Supplement to the London Ga- 
" zette of the 1 [th of July.-*— (Continued from 
p. 64 .; 


The head-quarters of the Archduke 
were, on the 16th . of May, at Ebersdorf, 
near the high road leading to Brunn. — On 
the 19th the outposts reported that the- 
enemy had taken possession of the great 
island of Lobau, within about six English 
miles of Vienna; that his numbers in- 
creased there every hour, and that he 
seemed to be employed in throwing a bridge 
across the great arm of the Danube be- 
hind the island. From the top of the Bi- 
samberg, the whole of the opposite country 
appeared to be enveloped in a cloud of dust, 
and the glitter of arms evinced a general 
movement of troops beyond Summering, 
towards Kaiser-Ebersdort, whither, accord- 
ing to later accounts, the Emperor Napo- 
leon had removed his head -quarters, and 
was by his presence hastening and promo- 
ting the preparations for passing the river. 

— On the following morning, at day- 
break, the Archduke resolved to recoil- * 


noitre the island, and employ for this pur- 
pose, part of the advanced guard, under 
the command of field-marshal lieutenant 
count Ivlenau, supported by some regi- 
ments of cavalry. — The isle of Loba6 
forms a convenient place of arms, which 
is about six English miles long, and four 
and a half broad, and being separated by 
the large arm of the Danube from the 
right bank, nothing prevents the building 
of a bridge, which is concealed by ground 
covered with bushes ; and the great ex- 
tent of the island affords the advantage of 
sending troops and ordnance from so many 
points of it, that the passage across the 
smaller arm ta the large plain of March- 
field, may be made good by force of arms. 
— It was soon perceived by the strength 
of the enemy’s columns which advanced 
upon the island, and placed their cannon 
so as to support the second passage* that 
he meditated a serious attack. The ad- 
vanced guard sustained a tolerably warm 
engagement, and the cavalry routed the 
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first division of the enemy, which de- 
bouched from the low grounds on the 
edge of the river, late in the evening ; 
upon which 6he Archduke, whose inten- 
tion was not to prevent the passage of the 
enemy, but to attack him the following 
day, retreated with his cavalry to Ande£ 
fclaa, and ordered the advanced troops to 
fall back to Maass, according as the enemy 
should extend himself.— On the 21st at 
£■ j day-break the Archduke ordered his army 
a under angs, and formed it in two lines on 
the rising ground behind Gerasdorf, and be- 
a ’ J? 011 the Bisam-hill and^the rivulet Russ. 

. | he corps of lieut.-gen. Hiller formed the 
i right wing near Stammersdorf; on its left 
; JM the corps of the gen. of cavalry count 
, hellegarde,, and next to that the corps of 
;; eut.-gen. prince Hohenzollern, in the 
, a,l, gwancnt of Deutsch-Wagram. The 
corps of prince Rosenberg was posted by 
battalions m column on the Russbach on 

,mnX etRuS !i ^-Deutsch-Wagram 

ft' " CU M, hav ‘‘ng, for the security 
i bevonrl t| i" 11 )®' P* aced # on the heights . 
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that the moment for giving battle had 
arrived, and hastened to Gerasdorf, where 
the chief of his quartermaster-general's 
staff, gen. baron Wimpfen, sketched but 
the following plan. 

Plan of Attack upon the hostile Army on 
its March between Essling and Aspcrn, and 
towards Hirschstctten. 

The attack to be made in five columns. 
The first column, or the column of the 
right wing, is formed by the corps of 
libut.-gen. Hiller. It will advance from 
its present position in the direction be- 
tween the “ Point” and Leopoldau along 
the nearest arms of the Danube, pass along 
the left bank towards Stadelau and Asperi^ 
keep constantly near the Danube and the 
meadows bordering upon it, and . is vigor-- 
ously to repulse the enemy, who most 
likely will meet it on the same road, and 
to drive him from the left bank. This 
column must not suffer its progress to be 
impeded by the batteries which the enemy 
perhaps may have erected on the islands, 
but must endeavour to silence them by its 
cannon, and spiritedly continue to ad- 
vance. — The second column consists of - 
the corps of the gen. of cavalry, count 
Bellegarde ; leaving Gerasdorf to the left, 
it will march towards Leopoldau, endea- 
vour to join the first column on the right, 
advance upon Kagran, and then, conjointly 
with the third column, upon the left, push 
forwards towards Hirschstctten. — The third 
column is composed Of the corps oflieut.- 
gen. prince Hohenzollern. It will ifiarch 
by Sussenbrurm to Breitenlee, and from 
thence towards Aspern, and will endea- 
vour to join on its right the 2nd column, 
and on its left the 4th.— 1 The fourth column 
under the command of lieuti-gen. prince 
Rosenberg, is made up of«that part of his 
corps which is posted on the right bank of 
the rivulet Russ* : it is to advance, by An- 
derklaa and Raschdorf, towards Essling. — 
The fifth column is formed by that part of 
prince Rosenberg's corps which stands 
between Deutsch-Wagram and Beaumers- 
dorf, it will cross the Russ near Beaumers- 
dorf, leave Raschdorf and Bischdorf to the 
right, endeavour to pass to the left round 
the town of Enzersdorf, and secure its left 
flank by the archduke Ferdinand's regi- 
ment ot hussars. — The cavalry -reserve 
under the command of gen. prince Lich- 
tenstein, to march by the way of Ander- 
klaa, without coming in contact ’with the 
fourth column, between Raschdorf arjd 
Breitenlee, and straight to the New Inn, 
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keeping continually at such a distance 
between the heads of the third and fourth 
columns as, in case of necessity, to be near 
at hand for the purpose of repelling the 
main body of the enemy's cavalry. — The 
grenadier corps of reserve to march from 
Seiering into the position which the corps 
of Bellegarde has taken up behind Geras- 
dorf. — All the columns and corps will 
march at twelve o'clock at noon. Their 
second lines to follow them at a suitable 
distance. Every column to form its own 
advanced guard. The order of march, 
and the distribution of the field pieces, to 
be left to the judgment of the commanders 
of the respective corps. -The whole will 
march by half divisions. Lieut.-general 
Klenau to form the advanced guard of the 
fourth and fifth columns, and, before he 
advances, to suffer the heads of these co- 
lums to come quite up to him, in order 
that he may have at hand a sufficient sup- 
port of infantry. — Of the corps of cavalry, 
the brigade under command of Veesey 
to be attached to the second column, and 
the regiment O'Reilly to the third; and 
both brigades are to repair immediately, 
the former to Gerasdorf, and the latter to 
Sussenbrunn. — The principal object in 
view is to drive back the enemy entirely 
over the first arms of the Danube, destroy 
the bridges he had thrown over them, and 
occupying the bank of the Lobau with a 
numerqus artillery, especially howitzers. — 
The infantry will form on the plain in 
battalions, with half divisions from the 
centre. — His imperial highness the gen. 
in chief recommends order, closeness dur- 
ing the advance, and a proper use of every 
species of arms. His station will be with 
the second column. 

Gerasdorf, May 21, 1809. 

Battalions. Squadrons. 

The 1st column consisted of 19 22 


2nd — — 20 Id 

3rd — — 22 8 

4th — — 13 8 

3 th — . — 13 16 

The corps of cavalry — 78 

The corps of grenadiers 16 — 


Total 103 148 » 

All which amounted to 75,000 men, ef- 
fective troops. 

Of artillery there were 1 8 batteries of 
brigade, 1 3 of position, and 11 of horse 
artillery; in the aggregate 288 pieces of 
different calibres. — The enemy had availed 
himself extremely well of the advantages 
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of the ground to cover his passage. Tl 
extensive villages of Essling and Asper 
mostly composed of brick houses, and e 
circled all round by heaps of earth, r 
sembled two bastions, between which 
double line of natural trenches, intend* 
to draw off the water, served as the cu 
tain, and afforded every possible securii 
to the columns passing from the Isle 
Lobau. Essling had a granary furnish* 
with loop-holes, and whose three stori 
afforded room for several hundred me 
while Aspern was provided with a stror 
church-yard. The left side of the latt 
village borders on an arm of the Danub 
Both villages had a safe communicati* 
with the bushy ground near the Danub 
from which the enemy had it constant 
in his power to dispatch, unseen, fre: 
reinforcements. The Isle of Lobau serve 
at once as a place of arms and as a tet 
de-pont, a bridge-head for the bridge, 
the rear across the main arm of the rive 
— The enemy, with the divisions of gei; 
Mol i tor, Boudet, Nansouty, Legrand, E 
pagne, Lasalle and Ferrand, under tl 
marshals Massena and Lasnes, as well 
marshal Bessieres, together with the guar 
of the Wurtemberg, Hesse-Darmstadt ar 
Baden auxiliaries, had already left this poj 
tion, and was directing his march towar 
Hirschstetten, when the first Austrk 
advanced guards met him. — If it be at ; 
permitted in war, to indulge favourab 
presentiments, it was certainly excusat 
so to do at that great moment, when, * 
the 21st of May, exactly at twelve o'cloc 
the columns began to put themselves 
motion for the attack. A general entt 
siasm had taken possession of the troop 
joyful war-songs, accompanied by Turk: 
music, resounded through the air, a 
were interrupted by shouts of “ Long li 
our Emperor, long live Archduke Charles 
whenever the imperial general appear* 
who had placed himself at the head of I 
second column. Every breast part 
with anxious desire and high confide* 
after the decisive moment ; and the fin 
weather favoured the awful scene. 

Battle of the 21 st of May. — First Cohat\ 

The advanced guard under gen. N<1 
man, consisting of two battalions of G 
lay and Lichtenstein hussars, had foni 
near the destroyed bridge of Tabor, } 
leaving the villages of Kagran and Hira 
stetten to the left, and Stadlau to 
right, marched in the plain towards \ 
pern. It was followed by the colui 
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which, having left the high road before 
the post-office at Stammersdorf, had march- 
ed from the right by half divisions. Its 
right flank along the Danube was covered 
by a battalion of St. Georgians, by the 1st 
battalion ol Vienna volunteers, and by a 
battalion of militia, under the command 
of major count Colloredo. — Within a can- 
non-shot of Stadlau the out-posts met the 
enemy’s piquets, which gradually re- 
treated to their original divisions. — At 
this time gen. Nonlman ordered two bat- 
talions of Gyulay to draw up eii echelion, 
in order to favour the advance of the co- 
lumn. The enemy drawn up in large 
divisions, stood immediately before Aspern, 
having, to cover his front, occupied all the 
itches of the fields, which afforded ex- 
cellent breast-works. His right was co- 
vered by a battery, and his left by a broad 
and deep ditch (one of those that carry 
oh the waters of the Danube when it over- 
flows), as well as by a bushy ground, 
hich was .likewise occupied by several 

ST" C J° Se order — ‘ Though the enemy 
d the advantage of position all to him- 
inas , mu <* as the freshes of the Danube 
weie only passable by means of a small 
Wge, a t which he "kept up a vigorous 
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dual wall was an impediment of the as- 
sailants, and a rampart of the attacked ; the 
steeple, lofty trees, the garrets and the 
cellars were to be conquered before either 
of the parties could stile itself master of 
the place, and yet the possession was ever 
of short duration ; for no sooner had we 
taken a street or a house than the enemy 
gained another, forcing us to abandon the 
former. So this murderous conflict lasted 
for several hours ; the German battalions 
were supported by Hungarians, who were 
again assisted by the Vienna volunteers, 
each rivalling the other in courage and 
perseverance. At the same time the 2nd 
column combined its attacks with those of 
the first, having to overcome the same re- _ 
sistance, by reason of the enemy’s con- 
stantly leading fresh reinforcements into 
fire. At length gen. Vacquant of the / se- 
cond column succeeded in becoming mas- 
ter of the upper part of the village, and 
maintaining himself there during the whole 
of the night. — Ey the shells of both parties 
many houses had been set on fire, and 
illuminated the whole country around. — 
At the extremity of the right wing on the 
bushy meadow the combats yvere not less 
severe. The left flank of the enemy was 
secured by an arm of the Danube ; im- 
penetrable underwood, intersected only by 
footpaths, covered his front ; and a broad 
ditch and pallisadoes afforded him the ad- 
vantage bf a natural rampart. — Here 
iought at the beginning of the battle the 
1st battalion of Gyulay . under col. Ma- 
riassy ; then the battaliqn of chasseurs 
undei 1 major Schneider ; next the St. 
Georgians under major Mihailovich, and 
finally, the two battalions of Vienna vo- 
lunteers under lieut.-col. Steigentesch and 
St. Quenten. Here also the enemy was 
defeated ; and the first day of this san- 
guinary engagement terminated by the 
occupation of Aspern by gen. Vacquant, 
at the head of eight battalions of the se- 
cond column, while lieut. field-marshal 
Hiller drew the troops of his corps from 
the village, placed them again in order of 
battle, and passed the night under arms. 

Second Column . 

The advanced guard, commanded by 
lieut.-gen. Fresnel, advanced by Leopol- 
dau and Kagran towards Hirschstetten, 
and consisted of one battalion of chasseurs 
and two battalions of Anton Mitsoyskv 
under gen. Winzingerode, as well as the 
brigades of cavalry, Klenau and Vincent, 
under gen. Veesey. It was followed in 
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the same direction by the column from its 
position near Gerasdorf.— The enemy hav- 
ing been discovered from the eminences 
near Hirschstetten to be near Aspern and 
Esslingen, the brigade Veesey was de- 
tached against the latter place, and the 
brigade Winzingerode* to dislodge the 
enemy from Aspern. — The column de- 
ployed before Hirschstetten, in two lines, 
in order to support the advanced guard, 
and leaving Aspern to the right, followed 
upon the plain, at a proper distance. — 
The brigade of Winzingerode, however, 
met with so spirited a resistance in its at- 
tempt upon Aspern, that an attack upon 
the front alone was not likely to be at- 
tended with success ; the cavalry, there- 
fore, of the advanced guard was pushed 
forward from Aspern on the left, in order 
to support the attack on the flank with 
the two batteries of cavalry, as well as to 
facilitate the junction with the third co- 
lumn, which was advancing by Breitenlee. 
At the same time the regiment of Reuss 
Platien was ordered to the right of Aspern, 
with a view to an attack on that place, 
the rest of the corps was formed into close 
columns of battalions. — Meanwhile the 
enemy formed his left wing, which he 
refused, towards Aspern, and his right 
upon Esslingen. Thus he advanced with 
columns of infantry and cavalry upon the 
main army, while an extremely brisk 
cannonade supported him. A line of 12 
regiments of cuirassiers formed the centre 
of the second line of the enemy, giving to 
the whole an imposing aspect. — Mean- 
while the attack of a battalion of Reuss 
Plauen oil Aspern was repulsed, and it 
gave way, being thrown into consterna- 
tion by the loss of its commander, but it 
rallied immediately after. Count Belle- 
gard ordered gen. Bacquant to renew the 
attack with the regiment of Vogelsang, 
and to carF}^ the village at all hazards. 
The latter obeyed the order with the most 
brilliant success, and Aspern, though de- 
fended by 1 2,000 of the best of the enemy's 
troops, was carried by storm ; Bacquant 
being assisted by the regiment of Reuss 
Plauen, by a battalion of archduke Rainer, 
and by the brigade of Maier of the third 
column. — To frustrate this attack, the 
enemy advanced with two columns of 
infantry, supported by his heavy cavalry, 
upon the main army, repulsed the two 
regiments of Klenau and Vincent's light 
horse, and fell upon the infantry. — The 
latter expecting him, with their firelocks 
ready> and with cool intrepidity, fijred at 


ten paces distance so effectually, as totally 
to rout the enemy, upon which gen. 
Veesey, at the head of a division of Klenau, 
attacked the enemy's cuirassiers with such 
energy, that their retreat was followed by 
that of the infantry. — Hereby the army 
along the whole of its line was disengaged 
from the enemy, obtained communicatiohT 
on the left with the corps of prince Ho- • 
henzollern, and became possessed of the 
important post of Aspern. The enemy * 
being in full retreat attempted no further # 
attack, and confined himself merely to a a 
cannonade. The corps remained during 
the night under arms. The enemy re- it 
peated, indeed, his attacks on Aspern, but •" 
they all proved unsuccessful. l 

Third Column. ^ 

This column, according to its destina- v. 
tion, had began its march from its position 
at Seiring, by the road of Sussenbrun and i 
Breitenlee. Some divisions of O'Reilly's 
light horse and chasseurs formed the ad- ^ 
vanced guard of the column, and at three - 
o'clock in the afternoon met near Hirsch- 
stetten, the left wing of the enemy, which 
consisted mostly of cavalry.-— As about , , 
this time the first and second columns ad- 
vanced intrepidly upon Aspern, and the 

.enemy began to fall back to his position ^ 
between Esslingen and Aspern, lieut.-ge- , 
neral Hohenzollern, ordered up his bat- ^ 
teriers, and a very brisk cannonade com- ^ 
menced on both sides. — The first line ^ 
formed in close columns of battalions, and ^ 
advanced with the greatest resolution ^ 
upon the enemy, when his cavalrj^ sudden- ^ 
ly rushed forward in such disproportionate ^ 
numbers, and with such rapidity, that 
there was scarcely time to save the artil- ^ 
lery which # had been brought up, and the ,, 
battalions were left to v defend themselves ^ 
by their own unsupported exertions. This ^ 
was the remarkable moment in which the ^ 
regiments of Zach, Joseph Colloredo, , 
Zettwitz, Froon, a battalion of Stein's, and ^ 
the second battalion of the Archduke ^ 
Charles's legion, under the conduct of j 
lieut. -general Brady, and generals Bu- ^ 
resell, Maier and Roller, demonstrated ^ 
with unparalleled fortitude what the fixed 
determination to conquer or die is capable ^ 
of effecting against the most impetuous 
attacks.-— The enemy's cavalry turned 
these battalions on botfwjvings, penetrated - 
between them, repulsed the squadrons of j 
O'Reilly's light horse, who were unable f 
to withstand such a superior force, and m j 
the confidence of victofy, summoned theie 
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corps of heroes to lay down their arms, 
A well directed and destructive fire was' 
the answer to this degrading proposition,, 
and the enemy’s cavalry abandoned the 
field, leaving behind them a Considerable 
number of dead.— This corps, as well as 
the others, passed the night on the field of 
battle. 


Fourth and Fifth Columns. 

These were both composed of the corps 
of heut-general prince Rosenberg, on 
either bank of the Russbach, and directed 
their inarch from their position, to the 
nght and left of Deutsch-Wagram— 

s ~ l11 P ro « eded though Roschdorf 
straight to Esslingen.' Col. Hardegg of 
khwarzenberg’s hulans conducted the 
advanced guard.-The fifth directed its 
march towards the left, in order to gS a 
ircuit round the little town of Enzersdorf, 
and drive the enemy out of the place. It 
T r r e,nforced hy Stipsic’s hussars, under 
the c “d of col. Frolich. Lieut 
gral hlenau led the advanced guard of 

■ rk En 

,o D <-e rl ln. if " fa ‘ th t0 des cribe a 

advance nth" ' * neCeS , Sar y hu - the fourth to 
aa^ance rather more slowly.— Enzersdorf 

B ui <% taken possessioj of 

hussars, and 

as it 1 a T r td?fr^ ntierregiment ’ 
evacuated by the enemv ’f great ,f st P art 

store than *Lt„ “ my ’ fr omwhom no 
"Both column. P nsoners ooujd be taken. 
=Ce Zn F T"’ reCeivcd orders to 

cClZZ 5 hl e n ,-~ The / ourth > in 

risky’s, Tir T bat a ,hons of Czarto- 
•Ci ?' Lou,s s and Cobourg’s, 
tpwardTof'twn attaeked hy 

h «tty cavalry - bu° U th? d ° f th ® enem y’ s 
put to flight ho n t i 6Se Were eacli time 

considerable is.-^OfThe with 

tWo battalions of Pi! * , colun bn, 
directly upon >..r Chaste er . s adva nced 
talions of^Bellera l ? gen ’ wbde tvvo kat ' 
PMetme theft 8 ^ ° rder . ed to 
*d the small r(lri .- ank the village, 
Battalions of Hiller ,l ^ U °j S o Wood ' Two 

*• ‘>>e archduke Ferd^ be * 

,lcs regiments nf ^ rdlnand s and Stip- 
aions of Rosnnk ^hussars, and twodivi- 

J* plain in readm* lgbt borse , were in 

< combined attart* 0 Sap P ort them - 

“otessively with f acks were »ade twice 
e e "otnv’s trn J nC ° mmon intrepidity, 
■ lll ' ts . and driven ^nt Wel i e re P ulsed at all 
6fu which had b.1 *° the villa g e Esslin- 
°n Are But as 
array was drawn up.in several 
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lines between Esslingen and Aspern, and 
met each new attack with fresh reinforce- 
ments, because the safety of his retreat 
depended on the possession of this village: 
our troops were obliged to abandon it at 
the approach of night, and to await, under , 
arms, the arrival of morning. — The reserve ' 
corps of cavalry had marched in frvo co- 
lumns, under the command of gen. prince 
of Lichtenstein, and advanced upon the 
New Inn between Raschdorf and Breiten- 
lee. General count Wartensleben with 
Blankenstein s hussars, conducted the ad- 
vanced guard.— No sooner did the ene- 
my perceive the general advance of the 
army, than he placed the bulk of his ca- 
valry, supported by some battalions of 
infantry, in order of battle between Esslin- 
gen and Aspern, arid commenced a brisk 
cannonade upon the columns of Austrian 
cavalry as they approached.^-Prince Lich- 
tenstein directed his columns to march 
forward in tvvo lines, on which the enemy 
detached 4 or 5000 cavalry from his posi- 
tion to the right, by way of Esslingen, and 
excited some apprehension that he would 
impede the progress of the fourth column, 
or even break through it. The Prince 
therefore ordered four regiments to the 
left, and kept the second column formed 
in two lines, till he was convinced that 
the fourth would not meet with any im- 
pediment to its march, — During this move- 
ment the remainder of the enemy's cavalry 
also advanced with-the greatest confidence, 
towards the right wing of the Austrian. 
They were received with a firmness which 
they probably did not expect. The in- 
trepidity of the cavalry which had marched 
up, particularly Maurice Lichtenstein's 
regiment, and the archduke Francis's 
cuirassiers; the former, headed by -its 
gallant colonel, Roussel, frustrated tlie re- 
peated assaults of the enemy by counter- 
attacks, by which at length put a stop to 
his impetuous advance, and completely 
repulsed him with considerable loss. In 
these conflicts, the French general of divi- 
sion, Durosnel, equerry to the Emperor, 
was taken prisoner a few paces from him, 
as was also gen. Fouler, ecjuerry to the' 
Empress, after having been slightly wound- 
ed. Notwithstanding the tire of mus- 
quetry which now ensued, the Prince 
ordered & general advance, by which 
the enemy was straitened in the aligne- 
ment between Esslingen and Aspern, 
bu| on account of the flanking fire from 
Esslingen, could not be pursued any 
further. The fire of' his guns was answered 
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with spirit by the horse artillery. About 
seven in the evening 3,000 horse were 
again detached towards the point of union 
between the cavalry of the corps of re- 
serve and the left wing of prince Hohen- 
zollern, and fell en masse upon the bri- 
gades of cuirassiers .of generals Kroyher, 
Klary,and Siegenthal; but by the steady in- 
trepidity of the Blankenstein's and Riesch's 
regiments, who with the utmost’ gallantry 
made a sudden attack on the enemy's 
flanks, his cavalry was again repulsed, 
and part ofit, which had fallen upon some 
of the regiments of the new levies, placed 
in the third line, was cut off and there 
taken. — Meanwhile night came on, and it 
was passed by the Prince in the best state of 
preparation on the ground which he had 
gained from the enemy.— For the first 
time Napoleon had sustained a defeat in 
Germany. From this moment he was re- 
duced to the rank of bold and successful 
generals, who, like himself, after a long 
series of destructive achievements, expe- 
rienced the vicisitudes of fortune. The 
charm of his invincibility was dissolved. 
No longer the spoiled child of Fortune, 
by posterity he will be characterized as 
the sport of the fickle goddess. New hopes 
begin to animate the oppressed nations. 
To the Austrian army the 21st of May 
was a grand and glorious epoch, that must 
inspire it with a consciousness of its 
strength, and a confidence in its energies. 
Overwhelmed by our irresistible infantry, 
its proud opponents were extended in the 
dust, and the presence of their hitherto 
uncbnquered Emperor was no longer ca- 
pable of snatching from the heroes of 
Austria the laurels which they had ac- 
quired. — Napoleon's glory was obviously 
at stakes Ne\v efforts were to be expected 
the following day ; but he was also obliged 
to fight for his existence. By means of 
fire-ships sent down the Danube, the Arch- 
duke had caused the enemy's bridge on 
the Lobau to be broken down, and its re- 
pairs would take up several hours. Mean- 
while Napoleon had already in the even- 
ing been joined by the corps of gen. Oudi- 
not ; , and all the disposable troops fol- 
lowed from Vienna and the Upper Da- 
nube, and were transported across the 
river in vessels as fast as they arrived. 
The Archduke, on his paVt, ordered the 
grenadier corps, which had not any share 
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in the first engagement, to advance from its 
position near Gerasdorf to Breitenlee ; and 
the short night was scarcely sufficient to 
complete the respective preparations for 
the commencement of a second tragedy. 

Battle of the ( 22d of May. —Corps of lieu- 
tenant-general Hiller . 

With the morning's dawn the enemy re- 
newed his attacks, which far surpassed in 
impetuosity those of the preceding day. 

It was a conflict of valour and mutual ex- 
asperation. Scarcely had the French 
guards compelled gen. Wacquant to aban- 
don Aspern, when the regiment of Klebek 
again penetrated into the burning village, 
d rove back the choicest troops of the enemy, 
and engaged in a new contest in the midst 
of the conflagration, till, at the expiration 
of .lin hour, it was also obliged to give 
way. The regiment of Benjovsky now 
rushed in, and at the first onset gained 
possession of the church yard, the walls 
of which field-marshal -lieutenant Hiller 
immediately ordered the first division of 
pioneers to. pull down, and the church, to- 
gether with the parsonage, to be set on • 
fire. Thus was this regiment, supported 
by some battalions, commanded by gen. 
Bianchi,at length enabled tomaintain itself 
at the entrance of the village, after over- 
coming the resistance, bordering on des- 
pair, opposed by the flower of the French 
army. — Neither could the enemy produce 
any farther effect upon the bushy meadow, 
after lieut.-general Hiller had ordered the 
force there to be supported by two bat- 
talions of Anton Mittrowsky's and a bat- 
tery ; on which the Jagers, St. George's, 
and two battalions of Vienna volunteers, 
drove him from his advantageous position, 
which he never afterwards attempted to 
recover. — At about this time the left wing 
of the corps was likewise placed in secu- 
rity by three batteries sent by the lieut.- 
general to support the general of cavalry, 
count Bellegarde, and the latter maintained 
his ground against the most desperate at- 
tacks of the enemy. The lieut.-general 
Hiller kept his position on the left flank 
of the enemy, and the victory was decided 
in this quarter. The corps was therefore 
again formed in two lines, and thus awaited 
the approaching events. 

(To be continued .) 
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1 What eighty contests rise 


from trivial things ! ” 

Pope. 


TO THE 

Independent People of Hampshire. - 
The Pauper’s Action. 

Gentlemen, 

In ‘he p«em, from which my motto is 
d, you w.ll I dare say, reflect that 
P oet recor ds the important conse- 
2ff«fK/T , ? d f'T* a gentleman’s 
Jfif* 5* Qfa kd »’ S ,Mir - Dispro- 
fbefr c * £ ose c °nsequences were to 

ar^r - 1 think> sur P as sed, 

fee re S ufted Vrom h ri C ° n3eqUenCeS ’ which 

cj::yj rom t,,e a 

Produced mTvX 1 xnxce > w *"'ch act has 

BSSSS'j* • g,eater 

interestinthis countl *? Cunosu y and m °re 
that has ta i,. n . nty ’ t M an y act or event 
oflhe . i P #Ce Wlthm ‘he long reign 

however I »},- .ij ^^withstanding this, 
“anuer ’have sdH ,n tfais elaborate 
ject, had the “ ldre8sed y°« U P°» the sub- 

^if n ^b7:oum?t eb T cbn ■ 

was merelv to i,,„ unty ’ intention 

»«,. p r the f ?°“ tra , diCted ’ in the 
^««^r;bri/ a n h0Qds ’ which had 

the Tiual w l- ?® d ‘ , But » perceiving that 

*, S e Jt °v Wiflches - 

»ade i 0 1hTL!^ S *? air ’ h8S 
Prints, asubier Jf L - n m 'n‘sterial 

^-Ck of ZL , lm P? ftaD ce, the 
'"leaded means — c ? umnies . and the 
lie cause T th ? mjun "? tha ‘ great pub- 

rmierCowL^^ 0 ' ^ hich our 

5^ e utmost of mv no ke ins 'rumental to 
I think it necMMru T er : P erceivin g this, 
•Object ih mv™* to f ntei ' fully into the 

refutation m L ™JT k > ln order th at the j 
charge ; thttit as vv,del y as the 

md that, in countrip S ° be y ond it, I 
"““Werial pap er an English, 

^‘er of such P D uhL 5™ seen > the cha- 
•“town. Publications may be made 

Those 1 

Gen , tlenien » who 
« »K of d “»tP the last week, 

S tow the knots of he8r ? * be universal 
S their h^l Pe .?‘ e ’ in a11 Parts. 

«ead». together, aad w jf 0 “ >t 
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ast, saw the court crammed even to suf- 
tocation; and all this on account of a 
thing the most trifling, that the law can, 
when administered by a judge, possibly 
take nonce of, and that, in spite of all tha^t 
could be done by all the machinations of 

in H, P k artles ’ b'H.b and low, concerned 
n the scheme, obtained from me damages 
o the amount of only three pounds, six 
shillings, and eight-pence; you, who were 
eye-witnesses of the scene, and who had 
e means of hearing, from my neigh* 
hours, the real state of the facts, and the 

ceased to ' f ^ aCtl0n ? you must ha ve 

thnf k * , fe u an y surprize whatever on 
ubject; but, to thoSe, who were not at 
Winchester ; to those whom the story has 
eached only through the news-papers, it 

o„TJ ee h Ut ij‘t y astonishin g. ‘hat all this 
out-cry should have been made, that all 
this interest should have been excited, by 
an act, th e commission of which should 
call for damages to the amount of only 
one-third part of ten pounds. A London 
paper, called the Morning Post, has filled 
almost the whole of its columns, of Satur- 
day last, with an account of this trial, to 
the exclusion of even the French Bulletins , 
which record the battle of Wolkersdorf; 
that battle, which, perhaps, will decide 
me late of the European quarter of the 
wor d. The fall of Austria appears, with 
these gentlemen, to be a mere trifle, when 
compared with a hope of bringing me 
down ; the struggle between the Emperors 
Napoleon and Francis seems to be but a 
tiling of secondary importance, while 
there is -a struggle between me and my 
carter-boy. This paper, upon the face of 
it, seems to say : “ There has, to be sure, 1 
I „ [ >een a battie in Austria, and the last 
I hope of our only remaining ally seems 
! " now t0 be completely annihilated ; but, 

, “ never mind that, loyal reader, for, loot 
I here . here we have Cobbett in damages' 

I “ to the amount of 31. Os. fid ” Ac- 

[ to this print, the damages against 

| the three parties, were laid at a thousand 
pounds. Pretty modest for a pauper's 
| being held in duress during about seven 
hours; but, was it not, then, . tery much 
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like a defeat to get but ten pounds' out of “ tic life . He was oppressive and severe 

the thousand? I am sued for 3331. 6s. 8d. “ around the whole circle which his power 

and the jury say, that, at. the most, I “ and influence extended to, the sequel of 

ought to pay the odd 3l . 6s. 8 d., just about “ which would ill accord with his profes- 

the amount of the wine that almost every “ sions. The other Defendants were 

man drinks in a fortnight, and 1 drink “ Blacksmiths/' These are the words, 

none. The damages laid, appear to have attributed to the counsel for the pauper 

been very well proportioned to the story, plaintiff; these are the words published as 

They seem to have swelled up together; part of the speech of a man who was as- 

and, when they came into the court, and signed to plead the cause of this pauper, 

had to face an honest and intelligent jury. Who, then, can be fool enough to believe, 

wljo were not to be imposed upon by either that this action was advised and carried on 

rant or cant , they both together shrunk for the sake of the pauper? And who 
into just a hundredth part of the magnitude can refrain from admiring the good sense 
they had assumed; and, if the jury could and firmness of the jury, who, by their 
have been informed of the whole of the verdict, defeated the real object of the 
facts, they would have shrunk into no- scheme ? The Morning Post has inserted 
thing, for not one farthing of damages a part of Mr. Borough's speech not much 
would have been awarded; but, as we less interesting, which part the Portsmouth 
shall see, by-and-by, the action was so paper has omitted. It is that where he ex- ; 

contrived as to put it out of our power to presses his hope, that the jury will make $ 

produce any of the most material facts to a distinction between the parties; that they * 

the jury, who were, therefore, obliged to will take the burthen of damages oft’ the 3 

give their verdict upon evidence brought other two, and lay it alt upon Mr. Cobbett. -t 
all on one side. After this, it is hardly necessary to say 

That this action was not brought for the to any man of common discernment, that 

sake of the pauper the jury appeared to be the pauper was a mere cat's-paw in this f| 

very well convinced. Indeed, the real object action; that his pretended sufferings made 

of it was clear enough to every person of no part or particle of the real motive of s . 

common discernment, the moment it was the action; and, in short, that the whole ^ 

discovered whence came the advice to bring thing, from the beginning to the end, was 

the action, namely, from a bench of magis- a mere invention for the purpose of mis- 

trates at Droxford, composed as we shall representing my character, and of causing * 

by-and-by see. This object is clearly it to be believed, that, while I am preach- 

enough explained in the speech of Mu. ing against oppressors, I am, as to all 

Borough, one of the counsel for the pau- those who are under my power, myself an ^ 

per, the substance of which speech has oppressor. This was the point ; this was f 

been published in the Portsmouth news- the jet of the plan ; this was the purpose J 

paper, in these words.- “ The Plaintiff’ for which a little village attorney was set ^ 

“ was a labouring man, residing in the to work to bring forward the pauper and ( , 

* parish of Droxford, Hants, in the service his family, and to ferret out evidence even , 

“ of Richard Goodlad, esq. a Magistrate for amongst the servants that were still living 

“ the county. The Plaintiff was of quiet and in my own house. But, though this con- 

“ honest habits. The Defendant, Cobbett , elusion must be drawn by every man of j 

u was the well known Author ot the Political common sense, still I think it may be useful j 

u Register; who, for the last five or six to relate minutely all the circumstances of J 

u years, had been resident at Botley, in this transaction, from which, better than j 

<( that county. He was long the pretended from any general description, you. Gentle- ^ 

t( friend and advocate for the libei'ty of the men, and the public in general, will be able J 
“subject, and the privileges of English- to form a just opinion of the conduct of the , 

“ men. At the public Meetings in that several parties concerned. I 

u county, he had taken a conspicuouspart A lad, about 1(5 or 17 years of age, , 
in declaiming against the abuse of power , named JESSE BURGESS, was my servant 

“ and was then addressing weekly letters to in husbandry, in the month of March last 1 , 

“ tlie people of Hampshire, urging the neces- and had been so for about two months, or 

“ sity of a Reform in the state, in order to a little better. Some time in the latter end 

“ preserve the ends of freedom, and the of February, I found fault with him far 

** to* ue spirit of the English Constitution ; coming in to breakfast before he had cleaned 

** but the character which he assumed was out his stable ; and, on the first of March, 

“ badly, supported by his conduct in domes - I found fault with him, and that, too, 
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always endeavour to dis- 

xl 


xu«c wcic me omy times that I 
even found fault with him, as far as I can 
recollect.— -On the 2nd of March, that 
is to say, the next morning, the boy got up 
very early and set off from his service. 
- His sister, Mary Burgess, who was 
a so a serv&nt in my house, was then sent 
by me to tell her parents, and the boy too, 1 
it she found him at home, that, if he came 
back agam that day, l would forgive him : 
but, that, if he did w 


m y wa y= I always endeavour to dis- 

TI > L wereTh o, rt m y efthat I tt r ‘i? dnt y , towards ‘he community : 
— - - - - ™ ^ meS that 1 ever 1 111 su <* cases, look upon the crime not 

as committed against me, but against the 
public ; and I act accordingly. Upon 
this principle it was, that, when the boy 
had escaped, I spared no pains or expence 
to lecover him. He has cost me more, 
probably, in advertisements, than he would 
have earned during the year ; but, what 
or that t 1 have caught him at last • he 

has been sent to prised ;ai ,d the example 

earth should induce me to foro-i™ h ° f general utility. What a villain- 
He did not come hack T aSdwTn bfi in an y one to d ° tha ‘ 

my word, got a warrant for’him from Mr life'to m f duCe P eo P le ln th,s rank oi 
Smith of Southampton, and delivered hto nrf?» contracts at nought; to think 
Mr. Astlett, the constable of Botlev in S °/ the T en S a S eme »ts; to make 

order that he mi<dit take un t-h„ "k„„ a S re ement<s with a fraudulent intention ; 

which he did on the 3rd of March and’ netHf Ch th6m a11 tb f tricks and f l uirks oi 
having brought him to Botlev the’ hov fhi °p el 's ’ to make them clever in no- 

escaped, which, escape priced the nr? h'" g give that turn to 

tended false.; mn ..:„JL “ C , . P re _' t [ leir minds, which, in the end, must lead 

them to the gallows. What a villainous 
thing it must be for any one to do this ? 

" ^efore the boy was taken up and sen! 
to prison, there might be some ground foi 
supposing that he had been ill-used; but 
after that, there could be none, especially 
when the circumstances, under which he 
, as i mvself did • hp WO ni * Wa ? are known. I shall by- 

bed when he pleased: he had’ a enod fi»° s P eak °f these circumstances 

to by; he had every th, ? n ff that he? whltb form a o S0rt of under-plot in the 
could wish; but, I insisted ubon 1 ? ram<1 ;lma - Suffice it, at present, to say, 

ft**. » aemonug, having fuU afmucf ** b ° y Was ‘ aken at Winchester, ir 

detestation for a sluggard as! have fo?. h r ° 0m ' vhere Attorney had 

thief. Of this ho iij 1 n ?ve tor a ins witness, nnrl „ r..n / , 


tended fid. - ' • ape P roduced the pre- 
Wm Rrm^T' S u 0n L ment of the plaintiff, 
whL i GESb ’ the brother of Jesse, and 
which also gave a handle for the bringing 

L th f ac tton. But, before we go "f 

in tl, e i' US ® nisk tke story of Jesse, who 

wa?hf;rf ,C !,* WaSt0 have al1 the> 

ges he asked , and was told, that if hp 

vS: e i , , Ue T should ha - i 

a3Wellas 1 myself did; he went to 

iCorl . L. 1 1 , n 


<1 sluggard as I have f„„ „ I • .. J ■ "“tic uie Aicorn^. uo, 

‘ h,eE Of this he had faii wamf? „h his witness, and was, after a full exami 
le was hired. He was tnM ?" S , hen natlon - and a remarkably patient hearing 
again, that he must rise earl’v • that ° V f r he had to say, committed to prison 

«*■ things, I mieht look ’ 38 *S ? hls > of itself - is a pretty good proof that 

“I, but that. I never would overlookhis thath* ? se ? mU while at m y house, and 
lying late m bed. Boys are hnw? th ^ he had 110 rea * g ro| md of complaint, 
Jh , bes,ee Py, and, if lie had came hart’ and * conse< l ue ntly, no reasonable cause for 
?"! ‘his sister went for him i m§ ^ service ‘ The editors of the 
^ly have told him to ge himse f anl Portsmouth paper, , amongst the many 
,t r “ a f r . his services S being hi f fa? fal f dods - wh 'ch they have knowingly 

fif . w °t'th to me, the half no ’ nnr tl, ’ stated - have this, « that the boy was not a 
fh ^ ar . t,ofhis f eod, living in the m he serva n‘ ^ husbandry.” If so, what pretty 
that he lived. But, there las inthefa^ T^ lsirales must th ose be, who committed 
aid B eiVantrnnni “g away'amd set tint T b ' m pn l m for ^ htia S my service f ] 
cSS a a„d Uty Which 1 °wed to° Z :r"??l h ? a l On 0, illSta "-.". ff he length. 

hours, occi t e ,rd? ll V° m y nei Sh- 
«perienced P Leat ?, d ’ c h ° must have 

““Pie. if this^bovh J i [ y from such a " ex- 

o8 'vith impunity I? 6 " suffered to get 
^ns, who, i n surh _^ ere are many per-- 
the double and? Cas , e - wo “W not take 
Jhe fact here the? 60 ' 8 y lf ’ as was really 
,ttck y thing for th? nmng awa y is rather a 

o tor the master; but, that is 


wiic instance ot tne rengtn, 

to which these retailers offalshood will go. 
In fact, they stick at nothing. There is no 
falshood too bold for them. They kndw 
very well, that they shall be exposed, and 
that all good men will despise them ; but, 
they value not the opinions of good men $ 
they make sure of the wages of their fals- 

hoods and calumnies, and having those,they 

are perfectly dead to all feelings of shame 
or of conscience. It is the conduct of their 
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employers and prompters that wriuld sur- 
prize one, were it not the uniform practice 
of such people to give way to their envy 
and hatred, and to turn a deaf ear to the 
voice of reason. — Thus, it is, I think, made 
manifest enough, that as far as related 
to my servant , Jesse, I acted as becatne a 
master and a public-spirited man. The 
mother of the boy came, a few days before 
his running away, and got his wages up to 
the 1st of March or thereabouts. It was, 
therefore, clear, that the intention was to 
get the boy away for the spring and summer , 

, after having placed him in good keep 
during that part of the year when there 
was little to do. This is a very common 
trick through the country ; my neigh- 
bours, the farmers, are plagued half out of 
their lives with these desertions, which 
always take place just as the sun begins 
to shine on both sides of the h?dge ; that 
is to say, when those who have been 
warmed and fed all the winter, are called 
ripon to make some remuneration by their 
labour. Nothing is so common as the 
sending of people to prison for this offence : 
Sir Wm. Heathcote, I was told, sent a boy 
to prison for the same offence, only a day 
or two before I was at Winchester ; but. 
Sit* Wm. Heathcote was not a person ca- 
pable of attracting attention ; lie was not 
a person, whom peculators and hireling 
writers found it their interest to misre- 
present ; he was not a person to excite 
th? envy and the hatred of so many 
wretches, versed in the arts of cowardly 
calumny ; in short, he had not for his 
enemy every public-robber, every low, 
dirty, hungry, pettifogging fellow in the 
whole county. 

We must now return to the time when 
the boy, Jesse, was first taken up, and when 
the escape , which led to the action , took 

place. Mr. Astlett, the constable of 

Botley, took him, at his father's house, 
about six miles from Botley, in the night 
of the 3rd of March, and brought him to 
Botley, to a public-house called the Dol- 
phin, whither, by the indulgence of the 
- constable, he was accompanied by his 
mother wad his eider brother, Wm. Burgess, 

the pauper plaintiff. In the morning 

Mr. Astlett, who is a blacksmith, had oc- 
casion to go to his own house, and, while 
away, he left his prisoner in the hands of 
the ty thing matt> whose name is Dubber. 
While the boy was in the custody of Dub- 
ber, this latter says, that the mother came 
With a pretended message from me, desir- 
ing that the boy might be permitted to come to 


nty house ; that thereupon he let the boy 
go, and that the mother and the two Sons 

went off together. Be this as it may, 

whether Dabber was thus deceived , or whe-* 
ther he, in conjunction With people at th£ 
public-house, connived at the boy's es- 
cape (the latter being by far the most 
probable) the boy did escape; he raft 
away somewhere, and the mother and her 
elder son, the pauper plaintiff', made the 
best of their way towards their home. 

Mr. Astlett, the constable, finding 

what had taken place, set out, ordering 
Dubber to go with him, in pursuit of them. 
The boy was riot to be found ; but, they 
took up the brother and the old woman, for 
having aided in the escape, and these they 
brought to Botley. — —Now, mind, all this 
had taken place before I had heard even of 
the escape qf the boy. When this had beert 
done , Mr. Astlett came to ask me what he 
should do with these people ; and, my 
answer was this : “ I have nothing to do 
“ with the matter, Astlett, nor do I know 
" whether you have done right or wrorig; 
'< but, as you have taken them into cus- 
" tody, I think your best way is to take 
“ them before Mr. Smith (at Southampton) 
“ who issued the warrant for taking the 
“ boy up." After this, at the request of Mr. 
Astlett, I determined on going to South- 
ampton myself ; and, having some other 
business to do with the Justice’s Clerk, I 
told Mr. Astlett that I would meet him at 
the office, nndget him the best advice I could, 
all along telling him to recollect, that tho 
affair was none of mine ; that it was his 
affair ; that it was to him that I had to look 
for my servant ; and that, if the servant was 
not brought back, I Was resolved to punish 

those Who had let him escape. Thus far, 

then> as to the taking of the plaintiff, 1 had 

no hand,nor had I any knowledge. When 

I was setting off to Southampton, Mr. Astlett 
and Dubber were preparing to put the old 
woman and the plaintiff into a cart to take 
them thither ; and I stopped opposite the 
place where they were, to remind Mr. 
Astlett again, that the affair was no affair 
of mine; that he might take therti to 
Southampton or not, just as he pleased; 
but, that, if he did take them there, I would 

get him the best advice I could. 1 then 

proceeded on to the office of the magis* 
trate's clerk, whither I was soon followed 
by Mr. Astlett and his prisoners. . Having 
waited some time for the clerk's return 
home, I went myself to the magistrate^ 
and gave him a fill I account of what had 
passed. He said* that, under all the cir- 
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. cpstances, the best way, he thought, 
would be for the constable to let the peo- 
ple go, getting them to promise to bring 
the boy as soon as possible. According- 
ly, when I went back to the clerk’s office 
1 told Mr. Astlett this, and, as it was Sa- 
turday, we got them to promise to bring 
the boy on the next Monday. They 
Were then suffered to depart, at about 
nve o clock in the evening, having, at the 
Utmost, been in duress for not more than 
me heurt, having suffered no assault, and 
having sustained no other injury than the 
loss of a day s work, which they would 
have lost, whether they had been forcibly 
detained, or not; seeing that they had 
wme from home, of their own accord, 
rad were, by their own free will, at Bot- 
«y at eight or nine o’clock of the same day. 
Ibeir intention was, too, to go to South- 
•mpton along with the boy ; so that, if 
«had went on according to their own 

iZK Wns ! the y Would ha ™ had 
tawe&the six miles and a half that Mr. 

Astlett carried them in his taxed cart, and 
would, of course, have suffered more than 

did Here, thenS 

:'T r * 1 Here is that « act 
thmoTT 10 ”’ Whlch has been blazoned 

Sh H C ° Unt 7 ! J Andhere is 
Stjj Z" 0t ha< ?, a , jur y of sensible 

soodm nd ’c W0U d have extorte d 
6«o« round sum of money, 

to vou m r!enH Statemenfc ’j t must be evident 
gentlemen, and to every one who 

8 le ? ter ’ that 1 no haid 

ti,„ 0 f “Pt'sonment, or the deten- 
No ’£ I ET f*' aint ' ffor bis mother. 
wroiT Vor h ’ , Kat tbe constable did 

; ‘I 0 " 8 - 1 .' 1 m,gh ‘ not be £ x- 

8l >o»ld teke ^ reusimab!e ’ that he 

* whZ, bt i '* rna S i6trate those 
tMcued hisn -l. 1 T m or force, had 

think that ,L ° ner ' , But > though I still 

-CoL c ; nstal ! did ri & bb ih “ d 

thanMrf r l!,K m \ t 1 he "^.anymore 
Se 'f--But „r S °: Gew § e Rose b im- 
actiou, I„ ” h ’ “ to tbe real 4 °wce of this 
escape of the^t 1 a , f o rtni ght after the 

brother and rrmth takin 8 U P of his 

her went ™f her ’ Mr ’ anil Dub- 

whont they ^fm? j D se ^. rcb °i the boy, 
"'hat took placed ft 1 k' 3 fatbei '’ s house. 

( c . es torytostateL" h Ti? 0B5e ,t ,“ J 101 ne ' 

that Mr. Altii. Tbmgs took this turn, 
tonce, whit n iu ame t0 for assis- 
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se/» : iCU in tne gar- 

'-Now, ob S erve tb ydid 1 . not esca P e - 
tcfte upon *hi ’ t le nevv characters that 
f *cene,- . One Stone, 


who was bailiff to Mr. Goodlad (whose 
house stands at a little distance), and 
which Stone was also tything-man of the 
place, came to Dubber, and told him, as 
Dubber says, to go away, for that he had no 
business there — Mr. Goodlad, who lives 
in the parish of Droxfoid, and who is a 
justice of the peace , was the master pf Wm. 
Burgess, the pauper plaintiff; and the oc- 
casional employer of others of the family. 

I knew him pretty well, and he had al- 
ways seemed to me to be a very harmless 
man. He was, as I am told, a salt-dealer 
in India , and, at his return, like most other 
persons who have made fortunes in that 
country, he built a big white house upon 
a hill; and the spot being in the ty thing of 
Hill, he called his residence Hill Place.—. 
Poor Pauli, told me, that, in India, he 
went by the name of honest Dick Good- 
lad; and, I am ready to confess that 
his general conduct in our neighbourhood, 
has well corresponded with this appella- 
tion. He has Jaboured with great judg- 
ment and effect in bettering the lot of the 
poor in his parish, and, at the same time, 
greatly reducing the poor-rates^ but, he 
knows very well, that, even in this way, I 
have done a great deal more than he has; he 
knows very well, that no labourer oi'jnin* 
could have sworn himself a PAUPER. 
However, he has done a great deal, and, 

I believe from very good motives. So 
well satisfied have I been of this, that J, 
about a year ago, joined with the farmers 
oi the parish in a subscription for the puiv 
pose of purchasing him a piece of plate, 
by way of acknowledgment for the pains 
he had taken in arranging and conducting 
the affairs of the parish, particularly re- 
lating to the poor. Such being the 

man, and such my opinion of him, I wa* 
very much surprised when the constable 
told me, that the Burgesses boasted of 
having the support of Mr. Goodlad . 1 ac- 

cordingly wrote to him by the constable, 
stating to him the whole of the circum- ' 
stances, cautioning him against being de- 
ceived by the stories of the Burgesses, 
and expressing a hope, that he, as a magis- 
trate, who must naturally desire to see the 
law duly executed, would give the con^ 
Stable countenance and support. To my 
utter astonishment, the answer I received 
was, as nearly as I can recollect, this 
that the whole of the fault of resistance lay 
with the constable of Botley, whose ignorance 
of his duty had induced him to execute a war - 
rant out of his own hundred; and, jip t 
a single word About giving the oomtebte 
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countenance and support ! The answer now^ee a little of its pro- 

further informed me, however, that th _• The Attorney W as SO on in mo- 

old woman and her son William, the gre • nioxt'ord, HiU-Pound, South- 

pauper plaintiff, had been at the Bench at tton. B y, borders 0 f t h e Forest, 
Droxford, where they had been told, that, amp on, a ^th ^b ^ feetj an d 

if their story was true, they might bring an hea ° with the r countenance 

action for false imprisonment. Itwasfiom He went to Mr. Astlett to 

this letter that arose the cross questions, of th « ^ the matter> 

put to the old woman m court where it ^".'ir AsUett uniformly assured him, 
appeared that the magistrates at this Bench, ■ ^ ^ M tg dg with eii)l£r tlie 

sitting in their capacity as magistrates, t § jj, tent jon Since the 

n,l July »M th. '£££***.«* 

pauper son, that they had ground of ac- Ariai, mx. . . Affidavit, of 

Son, but advised them to go to the Attorney g'^ate at Southampton^an A 
(Gunner) for the purpose of commencing which the follow g py 

the action. They did not send to me, County of \ William Astlett of the 
their neighbour ; they did not send to s out h.\mpton. j parish of Botley, in the 
Mr. Astlett, one of their peace-officers, sa id county, constable of the said parish 
and whose “ ignorance ” entitled him, in a of Botley, personally appeared before 

' peculiar manner, to their advice ; they me ^ Richard Vernon Sadlier, Esq. one 

did not do any thing of this sort, in order of b * is Majesty's Justices of the Peace 

to come at the real facts of the case ; but, f or tbe sa id county of Southampton, anc 

without a moment’s delay, counselled an made Oath,— That, of the arrest ol 

action for false imprisonment, and sent off William Burgess, plaintiff in an actior 

the people to an Attorney ; and, the old tried at Winchester, on the 20th instant 

woman, upon being asked, whether this Wm. Cobbett, Esq. was, as far as thi 

bench of magistrates gave her advice to take deponent firmly believes, totally igno 

her run-avoay son back to his master's service , rant> unt ii after the said arrest had take 

answered, that they did not — The per- place;— that this deponent never spoA 

sons generally composing this bench are r tQ or saWj Mr. Cobbett [after the es 

the Rev. Mr. Poulter, the Rev. Mr. cape 0 f the boy Jesse Burgess], unti 

Baynes , a brother of general Clavering , and about t j iree ^rs after the arrest had take 

Mr. Goodlad. From the old woman’s lace . that neither at that, or an 

evidence, it appeared, that, upon the oc- future, time, did Mr. Cobbett aid, 
casion now spoken of, there were actually advice or otherwise, in the imprisonmei 

present, besides Mr. Goodlad, only Mr. or detention of the said William Burgess < 

Baynes and a Mr. Henry Mincliin , the his mother . that Mr. Cobbett, troi 


former of whom has the merit of having, 
from very low life (his father having kept 
an alehouse at Bishop’s Waltham) got up 
to the possession of a pretty good living, 
after having, I believe, had the honour of 
being teacher to a son of the bishop of 
the diocese, who, it will be remembered, 
is a brother in-law of Ppulter. Of Mr. 
•Henry Minchin, the public shall hear 
seme curious particulars another time. At 
any rate, we are all about upon a footing in 
respect to birth. The pedigree of none 
of us need occasion much trouble at the 
Herald’s office ; so that, there was no- 


County of \ William Astlett of the 

Southampton. J parish of Botley, in the 
said county, constable of the said parish 
of- Botley, personally appeared before 
me, Richard Vernon Sadlier, Esq. one 
of his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace 
for the said county of Southampton, and 
made Oath,— That, of the arrest of 
William Burgess, plaintiff in an action 
tried at Winchester, on the 20th instant, 
Wm. Cobbett, Esq. was, as far as this 
deponent firmly believes, totally igno- 
rant, until after the said arrest had taken 
place;— that this deponent never spoke 
to, or saw, Mr. Cobbett [after the es- 
cape of the boy Jesse Burgess], until 
about three hours after the arrest had taken 

place ; that neither at that, or any 

future, time, did Mr. Cobbett aid, y 
advice or otherwise, in the imprisonment 
or detention of the said William Burgess or 

Ins mother; that Mr. Cobbett, from 

first to last, said he did not understand 
the law in this respect, that he would 
have nothing to do with the matter, and 
that he (this deponent) might keep th 

. people, or let than go, just as he pleased, 
——And that, before the action was 
brought, he (this deponent) declared at 
this to Mr. Gunner, the plaintiff s Attorney. 

(Signed) William Astlett. 

Sworn at the Town and County J 

1 of Southampton, this %5th day > R. V.' Sadlisk* 

1 of July, 1809. Before me ) 


Here, then. Gentlemen, you plainly see 
the reason for making the constable and 


thing, in point of etiquette, to prevent the reason for making e j ^ me _ 

these magistrates from writing to me, or the tythingman pa ies deprived me of 

even to the constable, and inquiring into By so doing the evidence to prove 
the truth of the matter; for, as to family the possibility 

(of which so much has been said of late) that I ha no r tbe Attorney, 

I rather think, that, if the matter were —-As to * e , “ l J would 
-strictly enquired into, of the whole of the that did not at all surprize me^a. 

parties concerned, the constable would be surprize nobo y. was earning his 

found at the top of the tree. mg m his vocation. He was eainin 0 
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living. It was his calling, . that he was at 
work in ; and there are different sorts of 
work for attorneys as well as for men of 
other callings. But, what shall we say to 
Mr. Borough, who talked of the necessity 
of making an example of me; who declared 
me to be the instigator to the arrest ; who 
mixed up- politics with his law ; and who, 
with all the affectation ef sincerity , called 
upon me, “ challenged ” me, to produce a 
witness to contradict, what his witnesses 
would swear ! And all this, when he well 
knew, that the only persons who could pos- 
sibly disprove what the family of Burgess 
would swear, were made parties along with 
me, and, by that means, were cut off from 
being witnesses; when he well knew, 
when he must have known, that this was 
the scheme from the beginning ! — ? — He 
said, that I was the great aggressor, and 
that, all, or most part, of the damages, 
ought to fall upon me. Well, then, why 
was the action brought against Mr. Ast- 
lett and Dubber ? Why not have at- 
tacked me alone? Why harrass and put 
to expence two men, whom I, as was al- 
leged, had persuaded, if not forced, to 
act illegally ? Why not leave them out, 
«na have their evidence , which would have 
been so much more satisfactory against 
Die, than that of the old woman and her 
daughter ? If the object was to produce 
truth and general conviction as to my oppres- 
sive disposition , why stick me into a record 
along with a constable and a tythirig man ? 
Why not, again 1 say, leave these two 
men to give evidence against me, the truth 
°* evidence nobody could have doubted ? 
~~ It is useless to pursue these questions. 

r. Astlett’s Affidavit is an answer to them 
a,J 5 and, I need not say another word, to 
enable any man of common understanding 
9n , to w k°* e °f this transaction, 
u 6 sever ^ parties concerned in it, 
. e chara cter they deserve, and which 
aracter, I trust, they will bear.- — I 
just add, that Mr. Astlett, who is a 
ac smith, is a man of considerable pro- 
P y , that he is not at all under my in- 
on the contrary, has been 
pposed to be rather at variance' with 
* a h avi ng> better than a year ago, 
ceased t° employ, him, which, before that 
®me, I used to do. 

t/nw L et l em ‘ es * which. Gentlemen, are 
, and the WGrst e «emies of our 
trv thin * * d ? not me . an any poor, pal- 
who h CourAr y 9 but our enemies, 

’ power over the press in London ; 
ones, like all meja who are more 


under the influence of vindictive passions 
than of reason, have, in this, as in many 
other instances, contributed towards my 
elevation in their endeavours to pull me 

down. In the first place,, by the very 

noise, that they have made about this ac- 
tion, without any thing else, they confess 
their fear of me, and proclaim their high 
opinion of my consequence in the country. 
Ther.e is no man, who reads what they 
have caused to be published, who must 
not, from the bare magnitude of the pub- 
lication, when compared with the result, 
conceive a high notion of, the person at- 
tacked. He must without any reasoning 
at all, imbibe a high opinion of my con- 
sequence in the country. Mr. Borough 

called me plain “ Cobbett,” and the Judge, 
in summing up, observed upon what Mr. 
Jekyll had said about my being a “public 
“ character that- he did not see any rea- 
son for giving that appellation to “ a man 
“who wrote in a news-paper.” With all 
my heart. I do not want to be, or to be 
thought, a “ public character but, the 
vexation of it is, my enemies, and the ene- 
miesof my country, will make me one; 
they will insist upon my being a public 
character; I must be so, in spite of all my 
effortsto bury myself in woods and in fields. 

“ A man who writes in a news-paper” is an 
appellation that will do very well for. me; 
but, they will not let me be quiet with it ; 
they will suffer no act of mine, no office 
of life performed by me, to pass with that 
degree of notice which is bestowed upon 
the acts and offices of common men. It', 
for instance, Mr. Poulter or Mr. Sturges 
(who is another very near neighbour of the 
Burgesses) had happened to have been 
defendant, the other day, in my place, 
there would not have been twenty people 
present to hear the trial ; and, if any no- 
tice at all ef it had been taken in the 
news-papers, that jiotice would have been 
squeezed into three lines. They wish to 
sink me into oblivion ; and, they have so 
ably managed the matter as to make even 
the sound of my name sufficient to call to- 
gether a multitude of people, in any part 
of the kingdom. When the run-away 
boy was retaken at Winchester, and I went 
before the magistrate to give an informa- 
tion against him, the room was instantly ^ 
filled w?th black coats and white heads.* 

It was quite charming to see, that the 
poor had so many friends amongst the fat 
fellows assembled. I think there were 
four,, who gratuitously pleaded for the boy ; 
while “poor boy \” issued from the mouth* 
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of fifty people at once, who live in lazi- 
ness upon the labour of the poor. 

If it were not useless to be angry, one 
might, and I do think, without any sin at 
all, wish for the power of exterminating 
this race of hypocrites, who, so far from 
believing me to be an oppressor of the 
poor, count,amongst their reasons for hating 
me, that, as far as my personal influence 
extends, I have made the labouring people 
comparatively independent. It is a shame 
for me, at sueh a time as this, when the 
most interesting political subjects present 
themselves for discussion : it is a shame 
for me, at such a time, to fill my pages 
with my own domestic concerns ; but, as 
in the case of the Court-Martial, it is really 
rendered necessary for the sake of the pub- 
lic cause. I am informed, that, so early as 
Friday last, the very day after the trial, 
the walls in London were covered over with 
large bills about the " OPPRESSIONS 
OFCOBBETT;” and “COBBETT, THE 
OPPRESSOR OF THE POOR,” &c. &c. 
These posting bills cost, perhaps,. fifty pounds 
a day ! And, by the time that this thing 
is done with, it will, I dare say, cause an 
expenditure of, at the very least, ten 
thousand pounds. This is doing pretty well 
for the purpose of circulating the know- 
ledge Of an action, in which I am brought 
in for damages to the amount of SI. 

8 d. ; nor is it amiss to bear in mind, that 
these publications, these wonderful exer- 
tions of philanthrophy, are making by 
those very persons, who, from first to last, 
defended the conduct, all and every part 

of the conduct, of the Jailor Aris ! 

For these reasons, for the sake of the pub- 
lic cause, which is thus sought to be injured 
through me, I think 1 shall be excused for 
stating some facts, which will, much better 
than any general description, enable those 
who do not know me to judge of my cha- 
racter as a master or employer. -In the 

first place, I have made it a rule, that 1 
will* have the labour of no man, who re- 
ceives parish relief. I give him, out of my 
own pocket, let his family be what it may, 
enough t,o keep them well, w ithout any re- 
gard to what wages other people give ; for 
I will empioy no pauper . I pay poor- 
rates, partoi which go to the maintenance 
of otjjer people’s labourers; but, anv 
thing m the shape of parish relief; any 
thing obtain which a man is to humble 
himself into a peuper, I never suffer a la- 
bourer of mine to receive In the next 

place, 1 give my men constant pay, all 
seasons and all weathers. My labourers 


have none of those anxieties about the 
weather that labourers in general have ; 
and, though I have no rule about sickness, 
1 have never yet had, amongst my constant 
labourers, a sick man, whom I did not pay- 

all the same as if he were well. 1 have 

now four men whom I employ constantly, 
one has been with me ever since I first 
came to reside at Botley ; one about two 
years and a half; and the other two 
about a year and a half; and to only 
two of these men, and that upon only 
one occasion, did I ever give an angry 
word. These men have always been by 
the week, so that, once in every seven days, 
they have had an opportunity of quitting 

me, if they chose. -1 wish the hungry- 

iooking philanthropists, who exclaimed, 
f< poor boy!” over my run-away carter, 
could see my labourers. I wish still more 
that we had an opportunity of comparing 
them with their half-starved wretches, 
who, from sheer poverty of blood, are 
eaten up with disease. I wish all England 
could see my labourers and compare them 
with those who have hatched against me 
this charge of oppression. Has Mr. 
Borough labourers ? If he has, I here offer 
to bet him the amount of the damages he 
laid against the amount of the damages he 
got, that any three of my labourers receive 
as much from me as any Jive of his la- 
bourers receive from him. Come, Mr. 
Goodlad, I’ll offer you a bet ; and that is, 
that I pay one fourth more, all the year round, 
to a labourer who has only one arm, than 
you pay to your labourer, William Bur- 
gess, the pauper plaintiff'. No labourer of 
mine has, indeed, the advantage of being 
able to swear himself a pauper ; no man w ho 
labours for me, no man whose sweat drops 
upon my land, however large his family, 
stands in need of any thing but what I 
gfve him in the shape, not of alms, but of 
pay; but William Burgess, a labourer of 
this Mr. Goodlad, one of those who ad- 
vised the action, could. With only one child, 
and he an able young man, swear himself a 

pauper ! 1 do not pretend, that it is 

from a regard for my labourers that I give 
such great wages’ ; lor, I am convinced, 
that it is my interest to do it. One of my 
labourers is worth two cr three half-fa- 
mished creatures. But, my great motive 
is, the lessening of the number of paupers ; 
the settjng an example in this way, that 
may tend to raise part, at least, of the 
labouring people ‘from that state of slavery , 
commonly called pauperism. No man that 
is in health, that has the use of his limbs. 
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and is, in all respects, able to labour, ought 
to be reduced to the necessity of begging; 
and what is it but begging, to .go weekly 
for parish relief ? This is the most shock- 
ing thing that ever existed in any country 
upon the face of the earth. That one half, 
or more, of the labourers of a country 
should be paupers, is really something too 
disgraceful to think of. I have always 
thought this, and now that I have it in 
my power to put my principles in prac- 
tice, 1 do it as far as 1 possibly can* A 
constant state of ^pauperism would debase 
the best nature that man ever possessed. 
A labourer in this state is always studying 
deceit; he fe afraid of nothing so much 
as of appearing prosperous, healthy, or 
happy ; he contracts a plaintive language 
and manner ; the worst side he always 
puts outwards ; his children are studiously 
clad in rags and covered with filth ; his 
wife is always “ poorly and, in short, 
a few years robs him of every particle of 
spirit and sincerity. He, like slaves every 
where else (for to have nothing is to be a 
slave), has no regard for country, or for 
any thing attached to country ; and all 
his hopes and all his wishes centre in the 
quantity of food to be extracted from the 
overseer. Is it not shocking to reflect 
upon the natural, the inevitable, conse- 
quences ot rearing families in this way ? 

1 never should have a moment’s peace, if 
a labourer of mine was thus rearing up a 
wood of hypocrites. A family, thus 
towed, not only is likely to be, but is 
s ure to be, a nest of thieves and im- 
postors. Nor is the “ comforting system” 
®uch better ; the cow-system, the child- 
ed-linen system, the churcll-going sys- 
m, and the industry system, all which, 
' e the schools of Mrs. Hannah More, do 
®ore harm than good. In fact, all the 
• that well-meaning people bestow, 

many of these ways, , are so many pre- 
J“v°r hypocrisy, which, amongst the 
A r UJP a f** cu l ar > is the worst of all vices, 
good labourer may be in distress. Give 
“wnsUimg, then, at once, and say no 
he ^ 0UtU ' ^et him do with it what 
■ P eas * 8, Make no bargains with him 


5? i is n,ora % ; for, if you do'; you 
i r a hypocrite. It is quite de- 
comn, l j 866 thls Vllla g e of Botley, when 
Thev i* ‘° L most ot ^ ers that I know. 

'‘wofpe'lle^Th’ b * q °h e * different 
Pie rail e * are w hat some peo- 

H the > r are *>t hypo- 

men 'ftnou/ a ^ e, m ^hort, what English- 
ght to be ; they show their hu- 


'mours when they like ; they give their 
labour for your money, and think there is 1 
no obligation on either side. Beautiful as 
is this part of the country, and this village I 
in particular, there is nothing in either < 
that pleases me like the spirit of the peo- 
ple, who are a race of men quite different 
from those, who, in the school of pauperism, j 
have learnt all the arts of cringing and j 
dissimulation.— — The way, in which we 
have proceeded here, is really worth being 
made public, and may, with a little indi- 
vidual exertion, be turned to great and! 
general utility. As an instance : we had; 
two families, one of which contained nine | 
children and the other seven, the whole 
of whom, drawn up in rank-intire, and| 
set off to the best advantage, that is to 
say, half hung over with rags, the rest 
of the body being naked, were arrayed 
against us before a bench of magistrate^ 
We were satisfied, that, owing to par* 
ticular circumstances, they had quite a » 
sufficient income; but, as we could not 
prove it upon oath, the magistrates wew 
about to order them relief, when I offeree 
to pay them weekly all that they said thej 
earned, and, besides that, as much as thej 
received from the parish, rather than sufle 
them to continue paupers. They decline^ 
my oiler, got no relief, and have not onlj 
done without relief since, but have gradq 
ally assumed a more decent and prosper] 
ous appearance ; and, for this very obviou, 
reason, that they have no longer an inter, 
est in being thought miserable . Here wen 
at once, sixteen children raised from a statj 
of pauperism ; that is to say, from all sor^ 
of vice, but particularly of that worst < 

all vices, hypocrisy. 1 have mention^ 

this, in the hope that some few persons, j 
least, who have the power, willtrythe e} 
periment ; will endeavour to lessen this te 
rible evil of pauperism. The fact is, thj> 
as matters now stand, the paupers are pefr 
ners in no inconsiderable part of the pi- 
pe rty of every farmer ; and, Gentlemf, 

1 beg you to observe, that this part of y^r 
property is not left to yourselves to disji- 
bute, but is taken out of your hands at >e 
will of the next bench of magistrate) a 
great part of whose sway consists in jte 
disposing of that part of your propdy 
called Poor-rates ; and thus, this disgi^e- 
fulevil of pauperism, does, in some de^e, 
produce your subjection also, of whichit is 
impossible to get rid by any other nkns 
than these, of which I have been speafng. 
The power to dispose of this money (/fre- 
quently, and, indeed, almost alwas, in 
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this county, in the hands of those, who 
pap little or no part of it. This is, of itself, 
a very galling consideration ; but, as I 
said before, there is, at present, no way 
of getting rid of, or lessening, the' evil, 
without reducing, by some means or other, 
the number of paupers. 

To return again, for a few minutes, to 
the subject, of my treatment of labouring 
people, I do not know any thing more de- 
cisive that I can say than this : I do not 
like to throw out a general challenge, but I 
will select a few remarkable gentlemen in 
the county ; and first there are the two 
County Members, Messrs. Chute and Heath - 
cote ; then there is the High Sheriff ; then 
there is Mr. Borough , the Chairman of the 
Quarter Sessions ; and, lastly, there is Old 
George Rose. Now, if my labourers do 
not, upon an- average, receive from me 
constantly, above one fourth part more 
pay, than the laborers of these gentle- 
men, or any of them, receive from them, 
I will then be content to pass for a grinder 

of the poor. Of all the charges that 

could have been invented, that oi being a 
hard master, or employer, is the one that 
suits me least. All those who know me, 
know that I never higgle as to prices in 
my case whatever ; that I never attempt 
;o beat any body down ; never attempt 

0 cheapen any thing ; never waste any 
)f the precious moments of life in this sort 
)f lying and cheating. If the public would 
mow what I am in this respect, let them 
ook at those who have been long em- 
iloyed under me. Let them look at Mr. 
Iagshaw and Mr. Budd, both of whom 
ave been constantly employed by me, 

1 one way or another, ever since my re- 
irn to England. A young man, w ho was 
y shop-man, in America, and whom I 
ok from being ajourneyman book-binder, 
>w has the business which I had at New 
brk. This prosperity is not too much ; 
iis not more than they have all merited ; 
It, it has been invariably the case with 
tjse employed by me, that, if sober and 
Hustrious, they have rapidly risen in life, 
Iiyself being to them an example of so- 
bety and industry. Accordingly, I have 
btn, and I am, better served than any 
bey else. Those who have been long 
emloyed by me, not only like my em- 
pfoment, but they like me personally 
befer than they like any other man in the 
wold, and this, not from any wheedling 
or oaxing they get from me ; not from 
any:ant about humanity ; not on account 
of a it palaverings ; but on account of that 


frankness and sincerity which they always 
experience from me* that freedom in con- 
versation, that unrestrained familiarity, 
and that absence of every thing like super- 
ciliousness or austerity, which have always 
marked my character, and, in all which, 
to the surprize of most observers, I indulge, 
with my children as well as with all others 1 
under me,withoutat all lesseningthe weight 1 
of my authority. That reserve, that distant 5 
behaviour, and all those arts, which are so * 
often resorted to for the purpose of keep- 
ing up a consequence in the eyes of infe- 
riors, I despise. I would sooner earn my 
bread with a mattock or a spade, than ^ 
make use of such arts. In short, I do not ~ 
believe, that, In the whole world, there is 
one man more completely happy in family y 
and in those under his authority than I 
am ; and, I do not believe, that there are 
many who deserve it more. In my house - 
we know of no such thing as blue-devils 
(which, by-the-bye, are much worse than 
black, devils) ; we know of no lowness of ! y* 
spirits; we are always sober, always in- 
dustrious, always up early in the morning ; 
and, like the Quakers, we are never gap, : 
and, therefore, we are ulways chearfui Our ' * 
taste is to lay* out, what we are able to lay 
out, upon useful labour ; upon that the ef- fc 
fects of which will, in one way or another* 
be seen and felt when we shall be no i 1 
more. This is our taste, and not to ex- jr 

haust our substance, and entail a life of J : 

dependence upon our children, by vain 
and empty attempts at show. We have tea 
too just notions of what constitutes happi- $«? 
ness, as well as of what is our duty towards i! 
our children^ to waste, in vain parade, that 
which may make those children as inde- 
pendent in conduct as we are. Our maxim 'ti 

is, that we have no right to live in a stile •»? 

higher than that in which we have a fair fci 
chance of enabling each of our children to *; 
live ; that it would be criminal in us to h 
bring our family up in a way, which 
would induce them to expect a life higher t|| 
than the one that we can secure to them, and ^ 
which might lead them to become depen- ty 
dents upon the government, that is to say, ^ 
a higher sort of paupers, and tempt them to \\ 
do all manner of base and infamous acts, ti 
We see too many of those miserable crea- i 
tures, who, with all the outward show of \ 
ease and gaiety, lead a life of continual ij 
care and woe ; w*e see too much of this ( 
splendid beggary; we see too many of f 
these higher sort of paupers, to think of j 
imitating them ; arid, indeed, it is because 
we are happy and independent, because 
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we care for none of them, because we des- 
pise'them, because wc are a living satire 
upon their baseness, that they hate us, and 
would gladly see us exterminated. They 
put me in mind of Milton's Devil, in the 
garden of Eden, looking round the bush 
and gnashing his fangs, at Adam and Eve. 

Now, Gentlemen, it is really a shame, 
at a time like this, to fill a public paper 
(which ought to be devoted exclusively to 
political topics) with matter like this ; 
but, what ami to do ? I have carefully exa- 
mined the news-papers, commonly called 
ministerial, and, 1 find, that, for more than 
two months past, more space has been oc- 
cupied with ME, than with the Emperor 
Napoleon, the Archduke Charles, and Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, all put together ; and, 
I could almost venture to assert, that, 
during that time, there have been, in 
various ways, not less than from twenty to 
thirty thousand pounds expended upon pub- 
lications against me. The Trial, relating to 
this pauper, was, as I before observed, in- 
serted in those papers to the exclusion of 
the account of that battle, which, in all 
probability, has decided the fate of conti- 
nenta! Europe. I„ short, when compared 
to the defeating of me, the defeating of 
Buonaparte appears to be considered as' a 
ere tr '! e - ^' s fearful, his terrific suc- 
cess, really seems to have been overlooked 
during the tide of j°y excited by the da- 

at!r°[°^' 6s ' 8d ' obta ‘ ne( l against me 
at Winchester; and) ,n that appears t0 

PwLoTt antmg ’ Was ’ the firin S° f the 

thi. p To ' ver S uns - when the news of 
s famous achievement Was received. 

sDite!fm S Ca ?*’ 1 am com PeHed, in. 
mvself ^ nat “ ra mcl mation, to consider 
not onlv i„ a , 1 Per ' 0n of S reat consequence 
kingdom, i USC0Unt y’ but thr o“gh the 
whatever wi ^ corn P e H ec * to consider 
W ash a i° m y conduct or my cha- 
aad L b ng °J S reat P ubli c importance, 
tecrbtion? S f deeply mteresting to all 
" thrusteH P ersons - “ Greatness is 
impossibll? 0 ) T’ and ’ as if h ^re 
London r P r° ^ thmg sufficie ntly in 
Wance’of haabe en had to the as- 
I. therefore k nei Shbours in the country. 

for this long addre" 0 " Ce<1 ° f any a P 0,0 &y 
almost whnn , ress U P°“ matters relating 
toriouslvjs t k'° for, the fact no- 

events that are “* nobT,t h stan di n g the great 
of EuroDe tl P n S u P on the continent 
"^tever i; V s ’ ,n£h § land * subject 
Merest as thp ° v exc,tes so much public 
William Cobbed 4 ™ 0161 ' ^ conduct of 
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One word. Gentlemen, by way of con- 
clusion, relative to the conduct of the 
Judge and the Jury . Some persons thought, 
that the Judge's summing up was hostile 
towards me, I must confess, that I did not 
think so. It was next to impossible that 
he should have any notion of the case 
as it must now appear to you and to the 
public. There was a buz of calumny 
and falsehood against me, running through 
the city of Winchester. Little or much 
of this would naturally reach the ears of 
the Judge, and those ears he could not 
shut. But, independent of this, the evi- 
dence was such, that, unless the Judge had- 
known the parties,' and the wjiole history 
of the thing, I do not see how he was to 
draw any other conclusion than what he 
did. In short, I saw in the judge's con- 
duct nothing that appeared to me at all 
unfair ; and, I hope, that, in a similar 
case, I should have acted just as he did. 
— — The jury, not one of whom did I 
know, and not one of whom lives, I think, 
within ten or twelve miles of Botley, 
would, however, naturally be better ac- 
quainted with the real nature of the case 
than the judge. They were, for the most 
part, farmers; and, as a great talk had 
been excited by the falsehoods which my 
enemies were circulating, these farm- 
ers would naturally make inquiries amongst 
the farmers from my neighbourhood, and 
would^ thereby, get at something nearer 
the truth. They would perceive, too, 
that which the Judge could not be ex- 
pected to perceive, relative to the conduct 
of the bench at Droxford. The moment 
we got the Old Woman to confess, that 
a bench of magistrates, before whom she 
went, did not recommend her to induce 
her run-away son to return to his master's 
service, hut advised her to bring an action 
against that master and the two peace-officers, 
who alone could be witnesses for him ; the 
moment we got the Old Woman to con- 
fess this, the jury must have seen to the 
bottom of the matter. Still, however, 
there was the evidence, which, owing to 
the circumstances before mentioned, we 
could not overset : and therefore, it was 
impossible not to give the verdict against 
us; but, the jury took care, at the same 
time, to *cX justly, and they thereby most 
cruelly disappointed those expectations, 
which many had evidently formed. Had 
•the judge and jury seen the case in its 
true light, had the forms of law permitted 
me to produce the evidence that I could 
have produced, the damages would not 
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have been sufficient to purchase the Attor- 
ney a glass of grog, or a quid qf tobacco ; 
and yet the bets ran at between 300/. and 
.500/. ; and the jury were, by some gay- 
dressed rabble that stood near a friend of 
mine, execrated almost to their teeth. 
The disappointment of Mr. Borough, who 
appeared to be the favourite of the day, 
was the most striking. While the Jury 
were consulting, he, with folded brief in 
one hand and pen in the other, was pre- 
pared to note down the verdict . His body 
was not on tip-toe, for he sat down, but 
his mind manifestly was. The jury paused 
a little. He dipt his pen afresh, and 
again brought it to the attitude of making 
the to-be-celebrated record. His eager- 
ness was observed. He affected to chat. 
A jury-inan made a half turn : back came 
the pen, replenished with a new dip. 
Thus he sat, his arms upon the table, his 
eye fixed upon the jury-box, all his mus- 
cles strained, apparently, to their utmost 
stretch — when, at the sound of the words 
ten pounds, down, with a sort of fling, went 
the brief out of one hand and the pen out 
of t'other. That these workings of anx- 
iety and disappointment were not confin- 
ed to the breasts of the pauper's counsel 
was very evident from that longitude of 
face, which, at the moment when Mr. 
Borough dropt his pen and brief, became 
dolefully visible in some of the gayest 
and most smirking of the boxes. 

Thus, Gentlemen, burst that bubble, 
which the envy and hatred of some, and 
the folly of others, had blown up till it 
assumed a magnitude superior to that of 
all the other causes brought before the 
court ; and thus, it is possible, though by 
no means certain, that my and your ene- 
mies received a lesson from an honest 
Jury, that may be useful to them in future. 
Nothing so completely as this affair, and 
the publications that have arisen out of it, 
could prove to the whole nation, to what 
low and despicable means of calumny 
my enemies are capable of resorting. 
Gentlemen, all that my friends, that is to 
say, the friends of the Constitution of Eng- 
land, have to do, is, to put to my enemies 
this question: "Would YOU have ad- 
“ vised, or pushed on, or had even the 
u snmllest share in, that action against Mr. 
“ Cobbett?” Put this question to them 
individually; put this question to each man 
in the face of all companies. Ask them, 
theh; whether they never swear at those 
with whom they are angry? And, if the 
blush of shame does not come upon their 


cheek, if they are such double-distilled 1 

hypocrites as still to affect horror at such , 
expressions, set them down for the dis- , 
ciples of some gambling, drunken, impious, 
political priest. 

With every sentiment of regard, 

I am, ‘ 

, Your friend, 

W M . COBRETT. 1 

Botlcy, 2 6th July i 809, ^ 


SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 

Austria. “—I need not remind the 
reader what have been my opinions as to * ! 
the result of the war between Austria and 
France. He will not fail to bear in mind, ^ 
that, while the philosophers of the Morn- 
ing* Post and the Courier were shouting 
victory ; and while even the sensible men, 1 
who write in the Chronicle, the Times, 
and the Statesman, were almost ready to ** 
join in the shout, I was using the utmost of ^ 
my endeavours to prevent the public from 9;: ‘ 
conceiving those hopes, whiqh could do no 
good if realized, and which, if disappoint * 
ed, must produce much mischief. From P 
the beginning of this ill-starred war I pre- ,! f 
dieted what has now taken place. I never 
could see the smallest reason to believe, ^ 
that the war would be successful on the 1:< * 
part of Austria; but^ I found people enough ;l: 
ready to believe it without any reason 
at all. If my advice (and why, since they ^ 

will have me to be so great a man, should ■ 
I not offer my advice) ? if my advice had ^ 
been taken, the emperor of Austria might 
now have been safe at Vienna, and some i "-. 
millions, perhaps, of English money, the 
fruit of English labour, would now have 
been in our possession* instead of being 

expended upon this war. It is, how- * 

ever, now too late to talk of this. It 
appears but too manifest, that my opi- 
nion expressed only the week before last, 
namely, that Napoleon was “ upon the 
i( eve of totally annihilating the authority >1 
" of the House of Austria," is now likely * 
to be speedily verified. This being the 
case, the manner of it is of little import- it 
ance. It signifies not a straw, whether he 
do away the name, or whether he suffer that t 

to exist, so that he does away, in effect, V 

the power heretofore belonging to it.- ^ — i 
Let us now, then, as I proposed in my first \ 

Letter to the King, look at home. In that J 

letter, I anticipated what has now taken. I 
place; and, it was, because I was so | 

fully convinced that it would take place; I 

it was for this reason principally# that J 
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tddrtf&d ffly&lf td the Kifig, in the hope 
of thereby eScitirtg mote attention to a 
subject of vital importance, not only to 
the interests and Welfare of the people, 
but to the independence of the country, and, 
of course, to the security of his Majesty's 
throne.— The Case supposed in that 
Letter, the complete subjugation of the 
continent of Europe by Napoleon, is, I 
think it will not be denied, now at no 
great distance. For my part, I can see 
nothing upon the continent to prevent it ; 
and, as to our expedition, I will not, I can- 
not talk of it !-■ -I may be deceived. 
My opinion may be wrong ; but, it is my 
opinion, that the continent of Europe is 
now subdued. If my opinion be erroneous, 
io much the better ; but, at any rate, 
there is no man, who wishes for England 
to retain her independence, who will not 
teadily agree, that we ought now to take 
our measures upon the supposition, that 
Napoleon will subdue the whole of the 
continent; ahd, of course, that he will 
have all its ports and all its naval means 
w his hands.— -The question, then, is, 
Mat ought these measures to be ? I have 
not room, at present, to discuss them ; but, 

1 cannot refrain from making a few de- 
tached observations.- — And first, let me 
beseech those, who have the power over 
oor national force, not to waste any por- 
*7 ot however small, upon foreign 
nquests of any sort. I mention this, 
oecause it is a notion very fashionable 
J®ongst the people in the city, that, « if 
« J P0, r has tbe con tment, we must 

“ belo " ging tothe * on - 
nent , which is much about the same 

« ? Say ’ “ if S et more s^ngth 
„ l”T, k , me . Wlth - 1 take « had upon 
t, ** shnlders .'norder to be able the better 

I : This is a truth from which 

new depart, that cftloHiei never add 

thitrilT 1 *i means °f dtfdMe, and, indeed, 
y always diminish the strength of a 

l.,i h ° Pe ' ! her€fo *- that we shall 
findiat 1® .? rselres witb ‘he hope of 
«sit h S ’ L the Wor,d > " » balance’’ 
Buonhnlwl 6 ” ca ! led> a S ainst the power of 
<miterM+^ m the old world ; for, lam 
Prove tn K*'"’ 4flcl1 " balance” would 
ql a n ' l ' 9lone abotit our necks. 
PEAn? ATEs Man news-paper, proposes 

nSrlk ZT ns l avertin s d “- 

"no*tnL^k d \ e these: "What is 
* That i. . °^ ect the Expedition i 

“saoieBe. w hich we refer to the 

“ ? m *Z Cha «=e41or of the Ex- 
> Mr. Canning, and, though last 
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rr not least, Lord Castlereagh. Where now 
ct are those warlike heroes who * cast up 
“ r their caps/ and ' cheered ’ on *he 
“ Royal Exchange of the city of London, 
when Lord Lauderdale returned from 
u Paris ? Peace must now be had . — An effort 
“ on the Continent would now be more thah 
“ madness.— Napoleon, delivered by the 
“ irresistible efforts of his own genius, from 
“ the imminent, but final, danger with 
c< w hich he could be threatened — is now 
" firmly, immoveably, and permanently 
“ fixed.— He has vanquished all opposition 
“ — -from the Peninsula he will now drive 
u all other intruders — and the Continent of 
“ Europe will at length return to that 
“ state of repose from which it was awak- 
“ ened by England— and by England 
“ alone. — England began . the war by 
** breaking the Treaty of Amiens — and 
“ she must terminate it upon the best terms 
f * that can be obtained.— Of Walcheren 
** we might possibly obtain possession — 
" but that it can be permanently main- 
*' tained, is impossible. Every port and 
* ( creek on the continent will now be 
“ closed— harsh and inharmonious as the 
tC word Peace may sound in the ears of the 
'* War Faction — to that we must come— and, 
“ if the final result of all these disasters 
“ shall so terminate— the tears which the 
“ calamities of war have produced, will be 
“ at length wiped away by the return of 
“ Peace — I am sorry to differ in opinion 
with this gentleman, but, really, I see not, 
at present, the possibility of peace ; nor 
do I under our present system of warfare 

see even the seeds of future peace. 

There is a little too much of party acri- 
mony in this paragraph, for which I am 
sorry. If any man has reason to be re- 
sentful ; if any man could possibly justify 
his enmity to measures for the sake of the 
men by whom they have been adopted, it 
certainly would be myself ; but, I trust I shall 
never lose sight of my duty to my coun- 
try ; and, I must say, that, whoever were 
the cause of the war, I cannot see, at pre- 
sent, any hope of obtaining peace, without 
submitting to terms so disgraceful as to 
amount almost to a surrender of the crown 
of our Sovereign into the hands of Buona- 
parte ; rather than see which day, there 
are Hot, I hope, many men in England, 
who would not, in spite of all the calumnies- 
raised against them, literally shed the last 
drop of their blood.- — —I do not know what 
is here meant by the (t war -faction for, 

I know of no man of any public Consequence, 
tvho wishes for War, if heconld hare peace^ 
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with a common chance of sqfety. Can it 
be shewn to me, how it is possible ; I do 
not say probable, but possible to obtain 
peace, at the present time, with a chance 
of safety ? If peace is made, a part, at 
leasts of o«r naval means must be laid aside; 
a part of the fleet must be dismantled ; and, 
it is certain , that a peace of only two years 
would, if we were to make peace now, 
give Buonaparte a fleet of a hundred sail of 
the line. There is no doubt upon this point. 

No man can call the position in question. 
What, then, are we to do ? Go to war 
again, with every thing to create, or re- 
pair? How long could we go on thus? 

My opinion is, that Napoleon would make 
peace with us now, and very readily, be- 
cause it would be convenient for him to 
get us quickly out of Spain and Portugal 
without either trouble or expence, and 
without the great dangers which his 
Marshals will have to encounter in facing 
t( the heroes of India .” He would r without 
doubt, make peace with us now ; but, to 
me it is as clear as day-light, that he would 
not suffer us to remain at peace two years, 
when he would again force us forth with 
our means greatly diminished and his means 

greatly augmented. Does it appear to 

the editor of the Statesman, that Buonaparte 
has a settled determination to subdue this 
kingdom? If he answer that question in 
the affirmative, as I think he must, he 
will then, at once, see how peculiar kour 
situation. We can make no peace with 
Buonaparte upon equal terms, for we have no 
design to subdue any part of his empire. ' 
Ours must in this case be a peace upon the 
defensive . No matter who it is that has 
brought us into this situation. In this si- 
tuation we are; and if, in this situation , and 
upon such a principle, we make peace, 
our days are numbered; the days of 
our remaining independence will be but 
as a span long. The peace of Amiens 
(no matter who broke it) we shall 
never see again. Good God ! what a j 
change since the peace of Amiens was 
made ! Nay, how much worse are things 
than they were at the Convention of Cin- 
tra, or even at the retreat to Corunna !-^- 
Can we long preserve our independence, 
after Buonaparte has subdued the whole of 
the continent of Europe ? In my opinion we 
can. In my opinion England may set 
him at defiance for ever. But, we must 
have a new system of warfare ; we must in- 
terrupt and destroy that commercial con- 
nection, that nursery of seamen ; we 
must cut off that inexhaustible source of 
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naval means, mentioned in my First Let- ? 
ter to the King ; or, my opinion is, that 
we shall not be able long to resist his un- 

divided power. “ Now comes the tug 

of war.” What we have heretofore seen - j:J 

has been mere child’s-play to what we ^ 

must see now. This country will now be- 
come, the sole object of the greatest com- s* 
mand’er and the most numerous army that 
the' world ever saw. Every single man in _ 
England should, betimes, make up his, 
mind to the necessity of fighting for Eng- j 
land upon English ground. Those are 
poltroons, or fools, who endeavour to hide 
the danger from others, or pretend not to > 
sec it themselves. Every man should ask Ja 
himself, should put it home to his own heart, 
what he intends to do, in case a French ^ 
army should land. The worst of it is, - fuJ 
that we but too often talk of exertions in W 
defence of the country, as if we ourselves jy 
had nothing to do with such exertions but 

to talk of them. In 1804, when there ^ 

was great alarm , but no real danger, or, at ?v ; 
any rate, not a hundredth part of the ^ 
danger that there soon will be and must 
be, I said, “ Let us put out Pitt as soon r 
<< as we can, but, in the mean while, let :;tf 
« us not think of him until we are quite ,|^ 
“ prepared for beating the French .” Such ^ 
are my sentiments now. Let us do all we 
can in order to obtain a Reform of Abuses, ^ 
because that is the way to make the coun- ^ 
try sound at heart; but, at the same time, ^ 
let us, without considering who is minister, ^ 
do all that lies in our power, and let each 
man (for that is the thing) do all that lies 
in his power to prepare for the country ’ s 
defence against its foreign enemies. — The. a, 
measures of the ministers may be unwise, ■ 
as the Local-Militia law, for instance, and , 
the putting a stop to that excellent mea- ^ 
sure, the enlistment for term of years; i, 
but, still, we must not give up the country; ^ 
we must not give up England in our re- ^ 
sentment against Lord Castlereagh, how- ^ 
ever just that resentment may be. Those, ,> 
therefore, who, at Ely, and elsewhere, ^ 
have quelled the spirit of mutiny amongst ^ 
the Local-Militia, are certainly entitled to 
the thanks of the country. No one can ^ 
be pleased to see his countrymen flogged ; 
but, when, as in this case, they have vo- ^ 
luntarily entered, and that, too, for t e ^ 
sake of a bounty, I say, as I said before, i 
« flog them,” if they do not abide by 
their bargain, and strictly obey their om- , 

cers. My opinion is, however, that, 

the sure means of national defence $ f ® 
safe means as well as the cheap means, is 
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that proposed by Major Cartwright, in 
his work called England's Aids. — I have 
not, at present, time to add to these hasty 
and desultory remarks, but shall not fail 
to return to the subject in my next. The 
prospect before us is most awful ; but, if 
we are wise and brave, we shall still be 
happy and free. 

Botley, 21th My, 1809. 
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considering the valuable mass ef new mat- 
ter to be introduced. 

To such Gentlemen as may happen to 
be in possession of curious Trials, or of 
documents relating to Trials of the de- 
scription of those to be contained in this 
Work, I shall be much obliged for a com- 
munication of them. If the document, or 
paper, whether in print or manuscript, be 
requested to be preserved, great care shall 
be taken of it. 


COMPLETE COLLECTION OF 

State Trials : 

To be completed in Thirty «6ix Monthly 
Parts, forming Twelve large Volumes ii 
Royal Octavo. ( 

The Eighth Part of the above Worl 
will be published on Tuesday the 1st ol 
August. One Part will appear, with the 
greatest regularity, on the first of each 
succeeding Month. Those Subscribe* 
. 0 have expressed their intention of tak- 
ing the Work in Quarterly Volumes, are 
respectfully informed that the Third Vo- 
ume will be ready for delivery on the 
1st of September. —In order to remove all 
professional doubts, as to how far this new 
„ enl . a |;ged Edition of the State Trials 
may with safety, be cited as authority in 
toe Courts, and relied on as of equal au- 

- he f ° lmer ' 1 thinl < ifc ri ght 

-tote,, that it is intended to be a literal 
edition' Pt , 0f ,aSt edition > as far as ‘hat 

jL that where 1 have in- 
cited fuller and better reports of any Cases, 

dlli/ Par 'n° fCaS ^ the text of the 
d it °?K W never theless be retained ; 
shed „ * " eW matter wil1 he distin- 
a\d bd ( ?m , annernot t0 he mistaken, 
ofCott r' y pointed out i" ‘he Table 

Volume wrtUhnh h volurae -— In the last 
oailec r» * he given what I call a Pa- 

i» the fi st S’ T sl . sli " s of two Columns; 
their order 17^ Wl11 r be lllserted ’ in 
iothe astVdv mbei 'f of al > ‘he Pages 

'Cdent^° n 5 u" d - in the other ’ cor - 
lnme and Pa<£ "f ,? hewin g >n what Vo- 
contenu of f f D the P resent W ork the 

*i || t l Pa S e of the last Edition 

rallel Index Ae of which Pa ‘ 

Passase ol • Place m this Work of any 
be Pertained the last Edition, may 
ood^edht w,t h yearly as much ease 
Edition w!; 1 ' 0 ” 83 ,f j he P a S in g of that 
fious, Wou M i.„ eser 3': d > which, it is ob- 
e perfectly impracticable. 


COBBETT’S 

Parliamentary Debates: 

The Twelfth, Thirteenth, and Fourteenth 
Volumes of the above Work, comprising 
the Proceedings in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment during the last Session, are in the 
Press, and will be published with all pos- 
sible dispatch. 


OFFICIAL PAPERS. 

French Army in Austria. — Tiventy-fifth - 
Bulletin^ dated Wolkersdorf, July 8. 

The works raised by gen. count Ber- 
trand, and the corps he commands, had, 
since the beginning of the month, entirely 
subdued the Danube. His Majesty in- 
stantly resolved to collect his forces in the 
island of Lobau, open upon the Austrian 
army, and bring on a general engagement. 
It was not because the position of the 
French army was not a very fine one at 
Vienna : master of the whole right bank 
of the Danube, having in his power Aus- 
tria, and a considerable portion of Hun- 
gary, he enjoyed the greatest plenty. — 
If some difficulties had been experienced 
in providing sustenance for the people of 
Vienna, this arose from an ill-organized 
administration, from embarrassments which 
were every day diminishing, and from 
difficulties which were naturally produc- 
ed by the situation in which the country 
was placed, in a land in which the trade 
in corn is an exclusive privilege of the 
government. But how could the troops 
continue to be separated from the hostile 
army, by a canal of three or four hundred 
toises in breadth, when the means of pass- 
ing 6ver had been prepared and secured ? 
— This would have given credibility to 
the impostures which the enemy had scat- 
tered with so great profusion throughout 
his own and neighbouring countries : this 
would have cast a doubt over the occur- 
rences atEssling, and would, finally, have, 
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authorised the supposition of there being, 
in fact, a substantial equality between ar- 
I mies so different, of which one was ani- 
i mated and in some measure reinforced by 
I the multiplicity of its successes and vic- 
tories, while the other was dispirited by 
the most striking reverses. — Al] the intel- 
!• ligence concerning the Austrian army 
shewed that it was considerable; that it 
had been recruited by numerous bodies of 
reserve, by the levies from Moravia and 
| Hungary, and by all the landwhers (fen- 
| cibles) of the provinces ; that its cavalry 
I had been re-mounted by requisitions in all 
( the circles, and its draughts of artillery 
I tripled by immense levies of horses and 
carriages in Moravia, Hungary, and Bo- 
hemia^ — To add new chances in their fa- 
vour, the' Austrian generals had raised 
military works, of which the right was 
protected by Gros-Aspern, and the left by 
Enzersdorf, and ^he intervals between 
them were covered by redoubts, surround- 
ed by pallisades and frizes, and defended 
by more than 150 pieces of battering can- 
non, taken from the fortresses of Bohemia 
and Moravia. — It was inconceivable how 
the Emperor, with his experience in war, 
could think of attacking w orks so power- 
fully defended, backed by an army esti- 
mated at 200,000 men, as well troops of 
the line as militia and new raised levies, 
and who were supported by S00 or 900 
pieces of field artillery. It appeared more 
simple to throw some fresh bridges over 
the Danube, a few leagues lower down, 
and thus render useless the field of battle 
prepared by the enemy. But in this lat- 
ter case- it was not thought practicable to 
avert the inconveniencies w hich had al- 
ready nearly proved fatal to the army, 
and succeed, in the course of tw r o or three 
<lays, in protecting these new bridges from 
the machines of the enemy. — On the other 
side the Emperor was tranquil. — Works 
were raised upon works in the island of Lo- 
bau; and several bridges on piles, and se- 
veral rows of stoccadoes, were fixed at the 
same place. — This situation of the French 
army placed between these two great dif- 
ficulties, had not escaped the enemy. lie 
was aware that his army, too numerous 
and unwieldy, would be exposed to cer- 
tain destruction if he acted on tire offen- 
sive ; but at the same time, he believed 


that it was impossible to dislodge him 
from the central position, in which he co- 
vered Bohemia, Moravia, and a part of 
Hungary. It is true that this position did 
not cover Vienna, and that the French 
were in possession of the capital. But 
this possession was, in a certain- degree, 
disputed, since the Austrians remained 
masters of one bank of the Danube, and 
prevented the arrival of the articles most 
indispensable to the subsistence of so great 
a city. These were the reasons of hope 
and fear, and the subject of conversation 
in the two armies. — On the 1st of July, 
at four o'clock in the morning, the Em- 
peror removed his head quarters to the 
island of Lobau, which had been already 
named by thte engineers the island Napo- 
leon. A small island, to w r hich had been 
given the name of the duke of Monte- 
bello, and which bore upon Enzersdorf, 
had been furnished with ten mortars, and 
twenty 1 8-pounders. Another island call- 
ed island Espagne, had been supplied 
with six pieces of battering cannon, 12- 
pounders, and four mortars. Between 
these two islands a battery had been raised, 
equal in force to that of the island Monte- 
bello, and inv like manner bearing upon 
Enzersdorf. These 62 pieces of battering 
artillery had the same object, were in two 
hours to destroy the little town of Enzers- 
dorf, drive aw ay the enemy, and demolish 
the works. On the right, the island Alex- 
ander, w ith four mortars, two ten-pound- 
ers, and twelve six-pounders, battering 
caunon, were to bear upon the plain, and 
protect the operations of the bridges. — 
On the 2d the aide de camp of the duke 
de Rivoli, passed over to the Mill island 
with 500 voltigeurs, and took possession 
of it. This island was also furnished with 
cannon. It was joined to the continent, 
on the left side, by a small bridge. In 
the front a little fleche was raised, and this 
redoubt w'as called Petit. — In (he evening 
the redoubts of Essling appeared to be jea- 
lous of these works; not doubting^th&t 
they were a first battery, formed to act 
against themselves, they fired upon them 
with great activity. This was precisely 
the intention in having seized this island. 
— The attention of the enemy was to be 
drawn to this point, in order to -conceal 
from him the operations really proposed. 


fTo be continued.) 
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TO THE KING. 

On the Maritime War against France. 


Sir, 


Letter ' II. 


That event, that great source of* future 
danger, which event was anticipated in the 
former Letter that I took the liberty to ad- 
dress to your Majesty; has now taken 
place. Austria has been defeated in her 
own territories. Her sovereign, in the 
midst of nearly twenty millions of subjects, by 
whom a venal press assured us he was 
ardently beloved, has been pursued to his ca- 
pital, driven from his capital, beaten out 
f an ^trenched camp in the heart of his 
dominions, and, after having fled before 
S®,®? 1 ?m . y ' tl, |» in flight, he could, in all 
likelihood no longer see a chance of even 

at u afety ; he has ' besought, and, 
at ast obtained; under the name of Ar- 

tice, a respite, which no reasonable 
ml u P ° S3lbly consider as of long du* 
to whlh l OVV Seri0US are the reflections 
mind nV h,S CV ^ nt ™ ust g ive rise ir { the 
the welf ^/Englishman/ anxious for 
mthS °f h,S countr y> and especially 
#rehone« d ° f y ° J ur . Ma J est y '• The delu- 
inforra«l ’. exc ! te ^’ V 1 . the minds of the un- 
tation^ re 't«rated misrepresen- 

whom th p Shooils a venal press, with 
arm^wlr %; Em[,er0r Napoleon and his 
these hon* become subjects of mockery ; 

iSlT ar f now ; ,anished > and the Peo- 

PresseH h * mind much more de- 

ceived ’inhTk • *L ey had nover been de- 
tow see Z br ' Sht ex P ec, ations. They 
see the m m reVerSe °‘ the P ic ‘ure : . theV 
thiswar .nT"f SUmS0f mone y> which 

will have coS the" y ° U ,‘i Mr,Jes ^’ s ally, 
tore that th them, and it is not in na- 

the cause nf "th b ° U d feel as muc h zeal in 
felt before f fh be War ^ enera, > as they 
those bv wh h,S u Vent - The y must hate 
deceived ItT lhe y Ifve been so grossly 
not hate them .‘ mp ° ss ' ble that they shoul'd 
them in f atu ’ ^ d ’ as . to an y belief in 
entertain . l ’ ! '° / ne ’ ln his senses, can 

opinion, pu |"p® ^ In short > Public 

fo have rpi. e - , con fl denc e, seems now 

« ever befoT^ * - greater shock than 
before received since I have I 
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had any knowledge of public affairs ; 
which, of itself, is nospiall evil. But, for 
this the people are not to be blamed ; for, 
I do not believe, that, in the whole world, 
there were ever such arts made use of to 
deceive a people, to pervert the reasoning 
powers of man, and, at the same time, to 
debase and corrupt the mind. To those, 
therefore, who conduct, or direct the con- 
ducting, of the venal press (including, 
perhaps, nine tenths of the publications in 
the kingdom] belongs the whole of the 
blame of having produced this enormous 
mischief; this total want of faith, which, 
in an hour of real danger, will weigh, 
perhaps, more against the country than an 
enemy's army of a hundred thousand men. 
This is, with me, so important a point, 
that I cannot refrain from pressing it upon, 
your Majesty's attehtion. Napoleon owes 
no small part of his success, and of that 
power, which has now become so gigantic, 
to his having never suffered any descrip- 
tion of persons to delude his people with 
false hopes ; to raise their expectations 
beyond what the real state of things war- 
ranted; to cajole and cheat them, to abuse 
their credulity, to wear out their patience 
with promises a thousand times made, and 
never once fulfilled. There is, too, some- 
thing, not only 'disgusting in, itself, but 
greatly injurious to the cause, in the abuse, 
the vilifying language, the foul names, which 
the venal press is continually bestowing 
upon the Emperor Napoleon, when all the 
world must recollect, that, during the short 
time that we were at peace with him, a 
writer was prosecuted, at the suit of your 
Majesty's Attorney General, who is now 
your prime-minister, and was convicted of 
a libel, for having written abusively of this , 
same Emperor Napoleon, for whom almost 
every writer seems now to ,vie with all the 
rest in devising foul and abusive appel- 
lations ; and, what is more, these same 
writers put forward claims to loyalty, to 
the utter exclusion of ail those who do not 
join in this abuse, and who think that 
foul words are not the most effectual wea- 
pons wherewith to attack, or repel, an 
enemy so formidable as Buonaparte. The 
great objectibn, however, to this mode of 
warfare is, that it draws off oar attention 
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from the true state of the case, the true 
' nature of the contest in, which we are en- 
o a o-ed. As is invariably the case with 
those, who vent their anger in words, our 
actions do not correspond with our threats ; 
we sp exhaust ourselves in violent ex- 
pressions, that we appear to be satisfied 
with that, or, at least, our hostility seems 
to carry us but very little further. Words 
cost but little, and, therefore, there are 
enough to contribute in this way ; theie 
are enough, who, like the pensioned poet 
Fitzgerald, are willing to make t( sacn ■ 
fees? 7 in this way, for the support of the 
war, and the “ deliverance of Europe.” 

In spite, however, of all these sacrifices ; 
in spite of the volumes of abuse, which 
have, since the prosecution of Mr. Peltier, 
been, in various shapes and under various 
titles, published against the Emperor Na- 
poleon ; in spite of all the toasts at the 
Mansion-House, Guild-Hall, the London- 
Tavern, and else-where ; in spite of all 
this, our enemy has not only gone on in- 
creasing in power, but has, at last, arrived 
at a point, whence your Majesty must na- 
turally fear, that he has not far to go 
ere he arrive at the complete subjugation 
of the continent; but, (and this is the 
great danger, from the cause I am now 
speaking of) along with this abuse of Na^ 
poleon, is industriously spread abroad no- 
tions, whence, a great part of the people 
must be led to conclude, that he is not an 
object of dread. Those who abuse him, 
having their own selfish purposes to an- 
swer ; having the passions of others to 
flatter and indulge, will allow to neither 
him nor his generals nor his army any 
sort of virtue, military or political. The 
same obstinate and perverse spirit, which 
ascribed the victory of Marengo to Dessaix, 
and the turning out of' the Directory to Lu- 
cien Buonaparte, and which maintained, 
that, in both cases, Napoleon exhibited all 
the marks of folly and of coivardice ; that 
same spirit still prevails; it is still mighty ; 
it still gives us accounts like that of the 
Austrian “ 'victory ” of Aspern ; it tells us, 
that, at the battle of Wagram, as it told 
, us at the battle of Austerlitz, the Arch- 
duke ' f led Buonaparte into a trap ” 
When this spirit will be put down ; when 
the people of this country, will be able to 
get at the truth, is more than I can say ; 
hut, my ©pinion is, that, of all the allies 
that Buonaparte has, few are more faithful 
or more serviceable to him, than this base 
and foolish disposition to disparage, upon 
all occasions, his talents aiid his courage. 


and especially now, when it is become .tna- 
nifest, that, for no great length of time, 
can the deception possibly prevail, even 
amongst the most ignorant classes ot So- 
ciety. Leaving the morality of the thing 
out of the question ; or, rather, supposing, 
that the ease warrants a departure trom all 
its rules ; still. Sir, the deception is to be 
reprobated ; because, by tending to hush 
the fears of the people, it must tend to re- 
tard the hour, when they shall come to 
that state of mind, which will be necessary 
to secure the independence of the country. 

That* the time is now fast approaching, 
when this kingdom will have single-handed to 
contend, for its independence, and that, too, 
against all the. rest of Europe, under the 
sway of the Emperor Napolem; this is, 1 
think, a proposition, which no one, except 
one of those whose interest it may be to 
deceive the public, will attempt to deny, 
unless there be grounds for an opinion, that 
the mild, and christian-like, and unambi- 
tious nature of that conqueror should in- 
duce him to make no attempts against us, 
merely because we have discovered more 
enmity towards him than any other people 
have shewn, and because the conquering 
of us would be more glorious than the con- 
quering of any other people. Those, who 
think thus, may see nothing new, hothm ? 
alarming; in the present state of the war, 
but, those who think directly the reverse , 
who think, that, from principles of self- 
preservation,™ well as from the passions ot 
envy and revenge, and from a love o 
glory, Napoleon will seek the subjugation 
of this kingdom ; these persons must per- 
ceive, that the battles on the Danube, the 
subsequent armistice, and the treaty by 
which it will necessarily be fallowed, 
have given to the contest that decided 
character, which warrants the assertion, 
that England is now contending for her ex** 

istence. . •. 

This being the case; or, at least, it 
being so in my opinion, the next thing or 
me to inquire into is. Mow we are tomumtm 

this contest? There are two modes, pi 

warfare, which we may suppose Napoleon 
to pursue ; that of wasting and that ot a* 
saylL Suppose him to pursue the tormer, 
and us to pursue the same mode ot war- 
fare that we now pursue, what, 1 woum 
like to ask your Majesty’s ministers, must 
be the consequence of tos sitting 
quietly,, giving rest, and, ir^ fact, 
all his dominions, while he caused . 
expend seventy millions a year ? How m j 
years would this last? How tnany yo 
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Would it be possible for us to 'carry on a For my part, I can see no reason (if we pur- 
war of this sort, which, as far as 1 can see, sue our present system of warfare) why Na- 
need not cost the subjects of Napoleon poleon should not, in a year after he has set- 
a sum, which, when distributed, would tied the affairs of the continent, have afloat 
amount to a farthing a head ? I have be- a hundred ships of the line , completely man- 
fore explained to your Majesty, that all ned and fit for sea. Leaving the Baltic 
the most useful commercial communica- out of the question, there are quite ports 
tions are even now carried on between the and arsenals enough for this purpose; and, 
several countries, under Napoleon's sway; as to the other means, hemp, pitch, iron, 
and that, in fact, as far as relates to the copper, and timber of all sorts, he will 
prosperity of those countries, our power, have the greater part of them for a fourth 
as now used, has no effect. What, then, I of what they will cost us. Why, then, I 
should be glad to know from your Majes- would put it to your Majesty's ministers, 
ty s ministers, should we do, were he to should he not have such a fleet in the 
resolve upon a mere menacing, £ mere course of one year? But, suppose he 
paragraph warfare ; if he were to do chuses to stop three-years ? Suppose him 
« K u Qt ^ mere] y t0 sa y “ y° u ca pable of restraining, for that length of 
s all not have peace ?" In this case, time, his eagerness to conquer this coun- 
e question comes to this: How long we can try ; and, that he has 300 ships of the line 

^onttnue to expend seventy millions a year? fit for sea. Suppose this to be the case, in 

u , it is not to be believed, that the ever- what a situation should we then be ? And, 
active spirit of Napoleon will suffer him if our present mode of warfare be conti- 
pursue this mode of warfare. On the nued, I do not, for my part, see any reason, 
onrary, if he should, in the course of a nor can I discover any reason, why he 
year, ave finished his work upon the con- should not have such a force, and even in 
nen o Europe, will he not, as surely as a much shorter time than that which I have 
1 f1 a ? 1 e ’ 8 ®* hhnself seriously about his pointed out. Three years is not a long 
f n j^ menfc bis pledge to period. The present war has already en- 
wh‘K‘ - W ?j r ^P 011 ^is supposition, dured more than six. It, therefore, be- 
>c is, indeed, the only rational one, comes us to consider, whether we shall 
afatf aV l nCXt u * • a V * CW means have the means of resisting such a force, 

or cT l i have in his hands. But, without supposing the existence of any 

ro j * CornTnari( ta all the such force as this, no one, I should think, 

could ” u T! r k° urs anf l arsenals that he will deny, that, in the course of two years, 
could T' S ki° r y anC * 11130 y more than he at the farthest, Buonaparte, upon the sup- 
intr an 1 fi • want * means of build- position of his having settled the continent, 
would 1 tt,n ? ou 5 . an ^ manning ships will be able to send out several stout squa- 
Dresen/m lne *“ austl b‘C- Even during the drons at once , or at nearly one and the same 
new din* # 3r ’ ” 3Ss * believe, built two time. Supposing him to do this, and to 
theonnHn° OWr 'Having once settled have from ten to fifteen thousand men on 
he be in ent *? b ls liking, how long would board of each, and to make for Ire- 
Vour M - C,eatin £ a . nav y far superior to land. The chances are that sotne of 
in skill > j 7, s nav y ? Not equal them would reach their destination. To 

superior i”* ho pe, not in bravery ; but far watch six or seven stout squadrons would 
Pose th V Um " ers * ailc V un lcss we sup- require twice as great a force as we have, 
tainine * nCa ^ a ^^ e at ‘ * n lt wou ^» against such a ma- 

experienr^ i J ’ we 1 ^ lu § t a b° w > that ritime force as we are now, supposing, 
(table p | so ? n ma b e them formi- be utterly impossible to guard all the ap- 
plate riipK u as lt ma y be t0 con tem- proaches to Ireland, supposing that to be 
extreme f o rut - Wnu ^ he folly in the the only object to attend to. But, if Na- 
them. If® | US i t0 s ^ ut our eyes against poleon should have a stout squadron in 
forts that N* i* 5 t ^ ien > at the naval ef- every considerable port , from the Texel to 
ev en durin^h e ° n b* s been a bl ft to make, Cadiz inclusive, there will be nothing, that 
cannot ref^ ’ ,s ~» reat military wars, we I can see, to prevent him from engaging 
those which ^ ”°- 11 ^ ein » alarmed at the attention of the whole of our force, 
when he sh u k a ^ e to ma be, such as it is now, upon the Eastern coasts 

of those wn a ^ e completely gotten rid of England, while he sails for Ireland from 
have added*** an< *k a ^' at the same time, Ferrol, Lisbon, or any of the Southern 
possession th° toe „P ort . s already in his ports. To blockade the whole of his ports, 

' ose of- Spain and Portugal, and especially if each contain ,a stout , 
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and well supplied squadron, will be im- 
possible, even if the weather should al- 
ways be lair ; and to blockade a part will 
be of no use ; and, therefore, unless we 
adopt a new mode of warfare, it appears 
t# me quite evident, that the time is at no 
great distance, when the safety of Ireland 
will depend upon the disposition of the 
Irish to defend their country against an 
invasion on the part of the French. 

I trust, that no one will dare to tell your 
Majesty, that there is no danger now, be- 
cause, hitherto the threats of Napoleon 
have proved harmless; that no one will 
dare to tell you, that, for several years, 
during the present war, England fought 
France single-handed, and was very far 
from losing in the contest. The battle 
was, indeed, single-handed, sometimes ; 
though, during this war, France has ac- 
tually had to fight Austria, Russia, Prussia, 
Naples, Spain and Portugal, and, by wav 
©f interlude, she has disposed of about half 
a dozen principalities and a popedom. 
But, whether she had actually to fight them, 
or not, she knew of their being in existence. 
There were, at any rate, three great powers, 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia, who, though 
not at war with her, might be at war with 
her at any moment, if a misfortune hap- 
pened to befall her; so that, in fact, we 
had then all these powers on our side, for 
whatever appearances might be, they all 
hated France at the bottom of their hearts. 

Nozu how dilFercnt is the state of 

things ! With the sole exception of Russia, 
there is no power, wdrthy of being so 
called, left upon the continent, besides 
France ; and, it is but too evident, that, 
before Napoleon again returns to Paris, 
he will make himself 3s sure of the obe- 
dience of Russia as he is of that of Hol- 
land or Italy. He will, in that case, be 
freed from all apprehension. There will 
scarcely remain the possibility of inter- 
rupting him in his plans with regard to 
England ; and the whole of the mental as 
well as other means of his vast empire 
will, without doubt, be directed against 
this kingdom. I beg your Majesty to re- 
flect on this important change, in the cir- 
cumstances of the war. Pared as the 
nails of Austria were in her last war, she 
was still a great power; and, if she had, by 
those shallow-headed politicians, who have 
so often urged our friends on to their own 
destruction; if she had remained quiet for 
the present, she might still have been an 
object of fear with Buonaparte; but, she 
listened to the voice of those who hit xipon 
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the bright thought of making in Austria a 
diversion in favour of Spain, and she has 
paid the price of her credulity. She is 
no longer a power . It is not to be doubted, 
that Napoleon will use the rights of a con- 
queror, and bestow the territories of the 
Emperor Francis, or great part of them, 
upon those in whom he can confide. As 
to the people , it is evident that their wishes 
will never be consulted ; nor, indeed, does 
it appear to be at all necessary. They 
seem to have been very calm and indif- 
ferent spectators of the passing events; 
and so they must have been, seeing that 
200,000 Frenchmen were permitted to 
take possession of their capital, and to 
over-run their country ; a lesson, one would 
think, well calculated to be useful toother 
governments, if governments were capable 
of receiving lessons ; if any one ever began 
to amend until amendment was too late ; 
if any one ever relied upon any thing bul 
its power, till that power was swept away, 
and till all other means of preservation 
became useless ; if any one ever appealed 
to aay thing but the sword, till it was com- 
pelled to listen to the sentence : “ he who 
lives by the sword shall die by the sword.” 
This lesson is, indeed, of a nature, one 
would think, to strike sensibility even into 
a stone. Eighteen millions of people suffer 
two hundred thousand to take possession of 
their country, and that two hundred thou- 
sand being seven or eight hundred miles 
from home ! What a lesson! But, what are 
we to think, when we are told that these 
eighteen millions of people were full of 
” loyalty,” full of “ enthusiasm” in the cause 
of their country ? I beseech your Majesty 
to remark this well ; and to bear it in 
mind, when you hear or read the language 
of courtiers, or of venal writers, or when, 
from lungs of contractors and jobbers, you 
hear those songs, healths, and sentiments, 
which the unprincipled retailers of news 
and politics have the impudence to circu- 
late as the effusions of loyalty. How often, 
alas ! were we told of the loyal songs and. 
tunes at the theatres at Berlin and Vienna ! , 
How often were we told of these proofs 
of enthusiastic loyalty, and of hostility to- 
wards the French ! How many thousands 
of paragraphs have, for our information, 
been translated from the German papers, 
in which the writers of that country ap-. 
pear almost to melt away in reading the 
marks of the people’s attachment to their 
“ beloved sovereigns.” We have now seen, 
and the sovereigns of Germany have felt, 
what reliance is to be placed upon such 
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professions and protestations; upon this 
miserable cant of loyalty; while the so- 
vereign of Spain has seen even those of 
his nobles nearest to his person, lead the 
way over to his enemy, and lend their 
hand to the imprisonment of him, whom 
they had formerly addressed on their 
knees. - 

But, if there is no hope in the disposi- 
tions of the people of Austria, or of any 
other country, and if Buonaparte should 
become completely master of the whole of 
the continent, the ports and naval arsenals 
included, still it may be said : « the sea is 
“ ours : let us take that and keep it, if he 
« take and keep the land ” True, and so 
obviously true, that it requires not a mo- 
ment s reflection. It is evident, that, un- 
less we can command the sea as com- 
pletely as he commands the land, we 
must fall. And, then the question is, can 
do lt ' If we can, how? Some per- 
sons may think, perhaps, that the discus- 
sion of these questions are unnecessary, 
seeing that we command the sea now; but, 
om the facts, stated in my former Letter, 

1 appears, that we do not command the 
sea now ; for, would it not be absurd to call 
‘hat a command of the sea, which permits 
convoys of two or thvee hundred vessels of 
Mc eneH1 y to pass unmolested, and to 
carry on, uninterrupted, between the 
countries of the enemy, all that sort of 
rnmerce which is essential to their mu- 

W co mfo t and prospe| . ity> and which 

nishes that enemy with all the means 

forr. l ? l,D v’ m - a 6boit l ' me » a vast naval 
. Yes ; it would be absurdity itself 
give to this the name of an absolute 

vmmmf l, ‘ e Sm l bave an absolute 
injure ih UP ° n tbe sea ""here we cannot 
col lh ® enem y> unless he choose to 

command t0 K- S i but> as t0 that son of 
"' hlc 1 h w capable of really an- 

hisVava^'n ’ a, ' d P r r entin S the growth of 
fesAhal P ° Wer ' ‘1 . we have it, it is mani- 

The err> jv 6 turn 11 to no accou nt. 

at ackm^.h 0 "' noW ’ P erha P s > in the act of 
serv ce g h f enemy ’ ^-.indeed, do some 
•ea which c ? a i° rt of command of the 
means ^ proportioned to the 

tend t0 tbe great object, at 
•he enemV* na . me *y> the destruction of 
course- a I,i V; ' uable commercial inter- 
rapidlv rai.in ° c .° arse \ °f bis means of 
equal or • aad , sen ding forth a navy, 
England Tf 10 ^. '“.numbers, to that of 

ment; this rea’ll^'^ lf t,llS “'gbty arma- 
Vably m„* ,! ‘"y. great force; this, pro- 
y m ® tban half of the force, which 
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England can command, is intended, to do 
nothing, or should be able to do nothing, 
but merely capture an island, to keep 
which • will require very great strength 
and expence, and which, after all, is of no 
great consequence; if this, even adding 
to it the destruction of a few ships of war 
and a naval arsenal ; if these are to be 
the achievements of, perhaps, 80,000- 
men, by land and sea, and of an expence 
of millions; if, not to reckon the loss of 
lives, such effects are to be purchased with 
such means , what must be our situation be- 
fore this day five years ? At this rate of 
proceeding ; according to this mode of 
carrying on the war, the destruction ot 
every French ship will cost us half a mil- 
lion of money. Besides, shall we, when 
Napoleon has settled the affaiVs of the 
continent, dare’' attempt such a mode of 
warfare ? If, instead of his now having a 
war to carry on in Spain and another in 
Austria, he had no war but his war with 
us to attend to ; should we, in that case, 
have attempted this Expedition ? It is 
clear that we should not have dared to 
attempt it ; because, while our force was 
bent towards the Scheldt, he would have 
liad, from several ports to the Southward, 
squadrons sallying out for Ireland, or other 
parts of these islands. If, at a time when 
Napoleon has wars in Spain and Austria, 
and while he himself is, perhaps, seven 
hundred miles distant, from bur point of 
attack ; if, at such a time, under such cir- 
cumstances, it requires such an armament 
to destroy a few French ships, what can 
we expect to be able to do, when these 
circumstances shall be totally changed, 
and when notone circumstance favourable 
to us, will remain ? 

That the commercial intercourse be- 
tween the several, countries under the sway, 
of Napoleon is capable of being interrupt- 
ed, and even destroyed, there can be no 
doubt in the mind of any man, who is ac- 
quainted with what has been clone in this 
way by some few officers of your Majesty's 
navy, and by ONE in particular, whom it 
is not necessary for me to name. It is not 
less matter of certainty, that, as long as 
our present general mode of warfare con- 
tinues ; that is to say, while our fleets and 
even our cruizers, lie like so many batte- 
ries, or fortresses, upon the water, the 
commerce of the enemy and his naval re- 
sources never can be injured. The vessels 
of the enemy now know, especially with 
the aid of the signal -posts upon the shore, 
the situation of each of ojir ships as well 
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as they know the situation of any rock or 
shoal. To station ships along the coasts 
of the enemy is, therefore, as useless as it 
would be to fix so many buoys along those 
coasts. They may, and do, cast anchor 
and amuse themselves in fishing and shoot - 
ing , while they see the immense convoys 
of the enemy, moving along the shore, 
completely out of their reach. The ex- 
pence to us is immense, while the injury, 
and even the inconvenience, to the enemy 
is scarcely worth notice. Our commerce 
with the East Indies costs us more to pro- 
tect it, in one ye >r, than the protection of 
this commerce of France would cost in a 
man’s life-time; and, a most striking cir- 
cumstance is, that the “ annihilated navy of 
France” forces us into all this expence for 
the defence of our commerce with the East, 
a commerce which Napoleon is too wise to 
envy us, and of which, or of th ; dominion 
out of which it grows, he would not de- 
prive us if he could, convinced, as he must 
be, that that commerce and that dominion 
are amongst the most powerful of those 
causes, which are working in his favour. 
Yet, upon this worse than worthless com- 
merce we expend so much, while he ex- 
pends scarcely any tiling upon the pro- 
tection of that invaluable commercial in- 
tercourse, which I have so often described. 
To assail this intercourse, we want no 
additional force ; we want no more ships ; 
we want nothing, that would be expensive, 
which we have not, in abundance, already ; 
and, indeed, for this great purpose, the 
force we already have is three or four 
times as great as it need to be ; for, what 
is the use of a ship lying, with her sails 
flapping, in the same, or nearly the same 
place, for months at a time, while, with 
the naked eye, her commander sees the 
, crowded convoys of the enemy pass by 
unmolested r That one ship, employed in 
the destruction of this commerce, would be 
more useful to the country than a thousand 
ships, employed in looking at it, need not 
be insisted upon ; but, to effect this de- 
struction, there must be, besides that skill 
and courage, in which I shall suppose none 
of your Majesty’s naval officers to be 
wanting, a motive sufficient to bring that 
skill and courage into action, and to cre- 
ate that perseverance in watchfulness and 
toil, without which the sort of warfare, 
here contemplated, is not to be carried on 
with even a chance of success. The officer, 
who is. to assist in destroying the com- 
merce of France and her means of cre- 
ating ^ navy, must make up his mind to 
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live amidst rocks and shoals, tand, of course, 
to the running of continual risks. So that, 
to say nothing of his incessant labour, his 
life and his reputation must be hourly at 
stake. Rot, if these difficulties be fairly 
encountered, the success is by no means 
doubtful ; and, therefore, all that is wanted, 
supposing our naval force to be judiciously 
distributed and employed, is, a si^fficient 
motive for the encountering of these diffi- 
culties ; and to shew to your Majesty, that 
such motive does not, at' present, exist, is 
the chief purpose, for which I have under- 
taken to address you. 

The service, of which I am speaking, is 
not one which admits of being performed 
in consequence of mere orders. It does 
no,t, like the conducting of a convoy, or 
the fighting of ships, or the attacking of 
a battery, admit of particular instructions. 
General instructions may be given ; a la- 
titude to cruize in may be prescribed; 
but, in almost every case, each single 
commander must be left to his own discre- 
tion, as to the place, time, and manner of 
the service to be performed. Now, Sir, 
though it might, perhaps, be no very diffi- 
cult. matter to find out one or two or three 
commanders, in the British navy, who, 
from a pure love qf glory, or upon principles 
of pure patriotism, would, in spite of all the 
difficulties and dangers before- mentioned, 
undertake and go through the service of 
attacking repeatedly the coasting vessels 
of the enemy ; yet, 1 am persuaded, that 
no rational man would expect to find 
twenty persons, so actuated, even amongst 
that very excellent class of men, the Bri- 
tish naval officers. Indeed, such charac- 
ters may be drawn by poets for the pur- 
poses of inspiring emulation ; but, they are 
rarely to be met with in Teal life. It is 
notorious, that, in our country, men seldom 
become soldiers and sailors for any other 
reason than because they are poor, every 
man being poor, whose income is deemed, 
by others as well as himself, insufficient. 
It is therefore perfectly preposterous ; men 
may talk as they please about it, but it 
is perfectly preposterous to suppose, that, 
in order to insure the performance of ser- 
vices, which necessarily imply great dan- 
ger of various sprts, besides unavoidable 
bodily exertion and fatigue, 'we stand in 
need of no motive other than that of the 
glory or the patriotism of the act. Our 
practice indeed, our invariable practice, 
despises this theory; for, while we talk 
of the glory of having done this or that 
piece of service, we are pretty sure not to 
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forget something of a more substantial 
nature. In short, every thing has its worth 
in money ; every service ihas its price ; 
and, when we talk of reward , we always 
mean money, or money's worth. After 
viewing the list of noblemen and gentle- 
men, whose names are to be found amongst 
the pensioners and sinecure-place men, it 
would be miserable affectation to expect 
from officers of the navy in general the 
performance of services, such as I have 
been speaking ofj without some motive 
other than that of glory or qf patriotism, and, 
indeed, without the motive of gain, in one 
shape or another. It would be something 
below affectation ; it would be to suppose 
those officers senseless brutes ; creatures 
completely divested, indeed, of what na- 
ture teaches to all other animals, namely, 
a feeling of self-preservation, a love of life, 
of ease, and of happiness. 

There are, Sir, various reasons, why 
this motive should be but little efficient as 
to the service I am speaking of, the import- 
ant service of distressing the subjects of 
our enemy, and of cutting oft* the source of 
his naval stores ; but, the principal one, 
and the only one, with which I shall trou- 
ble your Majesty, at this time, is the little 
hope, the very faint hope indeed, which, 
even in case of distinguished success, the 
practice of the Prize Courts leave the suc- 
cessful commander of deriving any ad- 
vantage whatever from such success ; for, 
I trust, and, indeed, I am sure, your Ma- 
jesty will agree with me, that, to receive 
half a dozen pounds out of a prize worth 
four or five hundred pounds, ought not to 
be called an advantage, and that a sum so 
pitiful ought-to be beneath the notice of 
any man bearing your commission. What 
1 am now going to lay before your Ma- 
jesty, will,! am certain, astonish you as it 
has me. I have been accustomed to look 
upon prizes taken by our ships, as the sole 
Property of the officers and men of those 
ships, as their reward, their hard-earned 
reward ; what was my astonishment, then, 
a earQ ing, that, in many cases, much the 
greater part of the amount was shared 
auiongs t lawyers; and, that, in almost all 
ases, a very considerable proportion of 
T e ^ a ?? 0UIlt f° un d its way into this channel. 
s all now proceed, without further com- 
ffiem to gi ye som e instances of the dis- 
Wmtnm of Prize-Money, and, it is, I 
pi * ? nnecessar y for me to say, that I 
amf r em from authentic documents ; 
2>trom these documents it will be seen 
erroneous are the opinions, which 


have heretofore been generally entertained 
as to the distribution of Prize-Money. 

The first instance is that of a French 

prize : 

Amount of the Sides - -£.291 11 1 

The Charges, including du- 
ties and Proctor s bill - 229 I 4 


Remains for the Captors ! - 62 9 9 

The capturing ship was a 38 gun fri- 
gate; and the shares were, according to 
the present regulation, as follows : 

The Captain - - - * £*\0 8 0 

A Seaman - - - • - * . 0 16 

A Landman - 0 10 

What does your Majesty think of this ? 
Was I not right in boldly asserting, that 
your Majesty could know nothing of this ? 
This was a French ship, about which there 
could be no dispute, or, at least, no liti- 
gation ; and yet, out of 291 pounds, the 
sailor gets but eighteen pence, and the Cap- 
tain not ten guineas, while the Proctor's 
bill alone amounts to upwards of twenty, 

seven pounds.- 1 need not appeal to 

your Majesty, whether here be a motive 
sufficiently powerful to induce any one to 
enter, w ith zeal and alacrity, upon any 
service full of difficulty and danger, and 
having nothing of glory belonging to it. 

Another instance is that of a Prize, the 
sales of which amounted to 11 02/. out of 
which the captors had to pay 3.38/. 14s. 2d. 
for the Froctor’s bill alone, consequently 
one third part of the amount of this prize 
went to be divided amongst Judges, Advo- 
cates, Registrars, Marshals, Proctors, Surfo - 
gates, and the like ; so that, by the time 
that the duties and other expences were 
cleared, there remained, in all probability, 
not above tw r enty pounds for the Captain 

and about half a crown for the sailor. 

I am sure, that it is not, because it cannot be, 
your Majesty’s wish that your Nary 
should be thus rewarded. 

The next Case presents us with the Grtfss 
Sales of a ship and stores to the amount of 
74 51. out of which (it being a salvage case) 
the Captors got 43/. Us. 9 d> as salvage, 
while the Proctor's Bill amounted to 233/. 

1 8 s. Od. ; thus the people in the courts re- 
ceived more than five times as much as the 
Captain and his Ship's Company. 

The next is a neutral Case, where there 
appears to have been some litigation. 

' Gross sales - - - -<£.1,415 13 2 

Duties - -- -- 414 2-0 

Carried over - GW H 2 
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Brought over - - - - £ 1,001 

11 

2 

Paid to neutral master - 39 1 

0 

0 

610 

11 

2 

Other charges - - - 44 

0 

S 

566 

10 

6 

Proctor’s bill - - - - 410 

6 

10 

To be distributed between 


— 

the Captain and Crew <£*.156 

3 

8 
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secret as well as open, and that Napoleon 
is able to replenish his arsenals, and to 
build ships of war faster than we can. 

I shall cite one more Case, and that I 
shall give in detail, as far, at least, as I 
possess the materials. It is that of a ship 
condemned in July, 1808, the Gross Sales 
of which amounted to ,£272. 3$. out of 
which only Jd59. 165. remained to be dis- 
tributed between the Captain and his crew, 
leaving, in the proportion of a 3S gun 


Thus, while the Captain and his crew 
received one hundred and fifty six pounds, the 
Officers of the Court received four hundred 
and ten pounds ; nor must it be forgotten 
here, that, if the prize had not been con- 
demned, the Captain, whose share was, per- 
haps, about thirty pounds, would have had 
to pay, out of his own pocket, not only 
the 410/. 6s, 10 d. being the amount of 
the Proctor’s bill, but also the amount of 
the damages sustained by the neutral . Who 
will, who dares, run such risks ? 

The next is a Case, wherein the Captain, 
in obeying the Orders in Council , brought in 
a neutral ship, part of the cargo of which 
was good prize ; and, your Majesty will 
now see what was the fruit of his obedience 
to those orders. 

. Gross sales of the part of the 

cargo condemned - - «£l3 16 6 

Divers charges - ,£40 1 3 8 

Proctor’s bill - 127 18 7 


168 12 3 

Gross sales, as above 13 16 6 


frigate. 

For the Captain - - £9 19 8 

For a Seaman - - - - 0 1 4 

For a Landman - - - 0 0 11 

while the Proctor’s Bill alone amounted to 
£581. 19s. ( 2d, and while, as your Majesty 
will see from the Items, that the Advocate.* 
clerk , whose business was to open bis 
master’s door twice to the Proctor, re- 
ceived, out of this prize, more than three 
of the seamen concerned in the capture.— 
Now to the detail: 

Gross Sales of ship, stores, and 
.cargo ----- <£*272 3 0 


deduct. 

Pilotage - -- -- - 4 20 

Warehouse rent - . - - 3 3 0 

Labourers - - - - 14 12 4 

Prizemaster ----- 014 0 

Advertisements for sales, &c. 17 5 0 

Ship-keepers - - . - - U 14 P 

Brokerage - - - - 2149 

Agency - -- -- - 7 72 

Incidents - - - - - 1096 


Loss suffered by the 
Captain who made 
the Prize - - 154 15 9 


Now, as your Majesty will not fail to ob- 
serve, there was no avoiding this loss, 
without a breach of duty towards your 
Majesty and the country. Not to have 
taken this neutral, it being manifestly in 
his power, would have subjected the cap- 
tain to a trial for his life. Is it not, then, 
extremely hard, that he should suffer such 
a loss, he whose pay is barely sufficient 
to afford, what, to him, are necessaries of 
Jife ; is it not hard, that he should sustain 
such a loss, arid that the amount of it 
should go into the pockets of those, who 
have risked neither life nor fortune? In 
, such a ca e, surely, the law should be 
more merciful. In short, Sir, there needs 
nothing but the statement of this case to 
do away all our wonder that the sea is still 
covered with the ships of our enemies. 


Paid to pnvate Persons for 

necessary Services - - - 74 1 9 

Duties - -- -- - 18 8 6 

Fees to the Custom-House 15 16 6 

Fees for release from Quaran- 
tine ----- - 8 17 6 


Paid in taxes, and to tax- officers 

appointed by Government 43 1 2 6 

Paid to the Chest at Chatham 

and Greenwich Hospital - 3 2 11 

Actuary’s bill - - - - 26 5 0 

Judges’ Certificate - - - 2 6 8 

Registering the Letter of At- 
torney, and Amount of Sales 
at Doctor’s Commons - 4 9 0 

Proctor’s biil - - - - 58 19 2 


Paid to law , and other officers , 

appointed by the Government 91 19 10 
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Remains for the Captain and 
bis crew to share amongst 
them - 59 \q q 


0 6 


That is to say, then, the Captain and the 
whole of his crew have, amongst them all, 
only sixteen shillings and ten-pence more than 
the Proctor's bill alone amounts to. — This 
is what neither your Majesty nor your 
people could have thought possible. For 
my part, though I was aware of the exor- 
bitant charges of the Admiralty cotfrts, 
and though I saw, in almost all of them, 
the offices filled by a deputy, who made 
a fortune, while the principal, or sinecure- 
place-man, made ii fortune also ; though 
1 was aware of all this, even I could not 
have believed in the existence of what I 

am now laying before your Majesty. 

lo state more particulars may appear to 
be useless ; but, a Proctor’s bill must be a 
curiosity to a King, and, therefore, I here 
msert the bill, relating to the afore-men- 
tioned prize. 

Proctor’s Fee retained - - . . °q 
A ttending the Translator and order- 
5traCt ° f th ® Ship Pa P ers 
Perusing the Abstract and drawing 
taseior the Opinion of his Ma- 
jesty s Advocate whether the Cap- 
or 5 could proceed with any pros- 
pect of success 
Pair Copy - - - _ _ 

A “? ndin ? His Majesty’s "Advocate 

^.^and teeing | lim . . 0 

His C lerk ~ 0 

Peru, in. d, e Opinion, Co'py’for" the 
t£ih Agent ’ a " d " r,tin S Him 

h KStf f hip IJaperS and 

Pai( l hi s Fee . . . 

Atteiidmg >eiore a Surrogate and 

^ m Slop Paper, L Exa - 

aitd* 1 S US Hnd ,W in g Monition, 
a »n *u. route’s Foe - 

Attendance - _ I I 

“ (t, »lComt - - - » 

'•bug Attestation - . _ 

J°P.V f><r Service - . 

; : 

Pra .V Hit Publ - - - 


13 

a 


o a 


o a 8 
o to o 


. * * uuik; 

Attending,,, ,h 


lication and Act - - 




0 6 8 
5 4 0 


Extracting 

Perusing and Abstracting - - - 
Copy for His Maj esty’s Ad vocate - 
Paid for the use of the standing 
Commission ------- 

Revising the Abstract and compar- 
ing the same with the Examina- 
tions, to enable me to draw a Case 
for the Opinion and directions of 
His Majesty’s Advocate, and 
drawing such Case accordingly - 
Fair Copy - -- - .-1. 
Attending his Majesty’s Advocate 
therewith and feeing him - - J 
Paid his Fee - - - - . 

His Clerk . 

Perusing the Opinion Copy for the 
Captor's Agent and writing him 
therewith - - - ....... 

Attending in the Registry inspecting 
the Ship Papers and selecting such 
as were necessary to be translated 
on behalf of the Captors and be- 
speaking Copy - - - - - - 
Paid for Translations and Office Copy 
thereof Stamps and Collating - 
Extracting 

Perusing and Abstracting - - - 
Copy for his Majesty’s Advocate - 
Paid for Office Copy Attestation as 
to Ship Papers, Stamps, Collating 
and Extracting ------ 

Perusing the same, and Copy for his 
Majesty’s Advocate -■ - - - 
Drawing Allegation for Condemna- 
tion of the Ship and Car^o and en- 
grossing the same and Stamp 
Fee giving in the Allegation w hen the 
same was admitted and Act - - 
Paid filing same ------ 

Attending and returning the Moni- 
tion and Act ------- 

Drawing Case for the Hearing on 
behalf of the Captors - - - - 
Copy for his Majesty’s Advocate - 
Aitending.him with the Case and Pa- 
pers, and feeing him - - - - 

Paid his Fee - - - _ - _ _ 

Attending when the Cause was as- 
signed for Sentence on the first 
Assignation and Act - - - - 

The like on the second Assignation 
and A't - -- -- - . 

Trinity I erm Fee ------ 

Attending Inhumations - - - - 

Fee when the Judge at mv Petition 
on motion of his Majesty’s Advo- 
cate by Interlocutory D rrec con- 
demned the Ship and Cargo and 

Act - _ _ 

Interlocutory Fees to Judge Regis- 
trar ami Marshal - - - - - 
Paid the Registrar for drawing the 
Interlocutory - - - - 
Attending him therewith - - - - 

Deputv Registrar, Marshal and Cry- 
er’s Special Attendance, being an 
Extra Court day - - - - - 


[m 

0 6 8 
o ia 8 
3 9 0 

0 8 6 


0,18 4 
0 6 8 

0 6 8 

2 2 0 

0 2 6 


0 6 8 


0 6 8 

9 IS 10 
0 6 8 
0 13 4 
15 0 


0 16 8 
0 6 8 

0 11 8 

0 7 8 
0 4 0 

0 7 8 

16 8 
0 13 4 

0 6 8 
3 3-0 

0 7 8 

I 

0 7 8 
0 6 8 | 
Q 6 8 , 


0 7 8 

2 18 6 

0 6 8 
0 6 8 

0 19 4 
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Attending in the Registry and be- • 

speaking Copy of the Interlocutory 0 6 8 

Paid for Office Copy thereof, Stamps 

and Collating 

Paid the Registrar for Acts, Sportu- 
lage and Attendances - - - - 

The like for Copying and Dispatch - 
His Clerks - -- -- -- - 
Officers of the Court - - - - * 
Extra-judicial Attendances andCon- 
• saltations -------- 

Proctor’s Clerk 

Letters, Messengers and Sportulage 


1 10 
1 8 
0 7 
0 7 

0 13 
0 7 


0 6 8 


£. 58 19 2 


Thus, Sir, you see, that your Majesty's 
Advocate received, (within £\, 1 U. $d) 
out of the proceeds of this Prize, a sum 
equal to that received by the Captain who 
took her, and who, in taking her, did, per- 
haps, run great risk of losing his life, and 
did certainly run a risk of losing his mo- 
ney, if, by accident, he had any to lose. 

1 beseech your Majesty to look at the 

charges, which close this bill. After 
having charged separately for every at- 
tendance; after having made a distinct 
item of charge for every scrap of paper of 
every description ; alter having, as it 
would seem, rung the changes upon all 
the terms of separate charge, there come 
in, at the end, a set of general charges for 
attendance and for clerks ! 

Applying these statements to the great 
point, upon which I have been addressing 
your Majesty, can it be, to any one, matter 
of wonder, that, while this mode of distri- 
buting the amount of Prizes exists, the 
commerce and naval resources of Napoleon 
remain uninterrupted by our navy ? The 
nature of the service is such as scarcely to 
admit of any brilliant exploit ; such as 
scarcely to afford a chance Of any of those 
achievements, which give officers a claim 
to honours or promotion. The service is a 
service of mere drudgery ; ot watching 
and fatigue and care ; and, if it hold not 
out a pretty fair prospect of gain, in com- 
pensation for all its. toils and its dangers, 
whpr will undertake such a service; and, 
especially what man of great skill (for 
great skill it requires) will so spend his 
time, when, without a positive breach* of 
Orders, he can avoid it ? 

. It is a circumstance not a little galling, 
that, when any officer of your Majesty's 
navy has made a prize, the prosecution of 
£is claim to her must be committed to per- 
sons, not of his own choosing ; not to 
Proctors (who are merely Attorneys,) and 
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Advocates (who are merely Counsellors ) 
chosen by himself, but to a Proctor and 
an Advocate, appointed by the ministers 
of your Majesty; to persons, in short, 
whom he may like, but whom also he may 
dislike , and in whom, however unexcep- 
tionable their character, he may have no 
confidence, whether as to talent or inte- 
grity. If, indeed, nothing was at stake 
but the prize, there might be some shew 
of reason in saying, that what is taken by 
tt* public force shall be committed to the 
management of none but public officers; 
but, this is not the case; for, the private 
property of the capturing commander is at 
stake; that property he may lose, and 
may, indeed, be reduced to beggary and 
lodged in a jail by the decision upon a 
prize ; and, shall he not, then, be at liber- 
ty to choose his own Attorney and Counsellor ? 
Shall his property* and, eventually, his 
personal liberty, be committed to, be 
wholly left, or, rather, taken, into the hands 
, of attorneys and counsellors, of whom, 
rberhaps, he has a bad opinion, however 
<mod may be the opinion which others 
entertain of them ? It frequently happens, 
that a partner of the king’s Procter, as he is 
called, has the management of the cause 
for the claimant; so that, the capturing 
commander, in such case, is compelled to 
commit his cause, and to impart all his do- 
cuments and other information, to the same 
persons, who have the management of the 
cause on the part of his adversary ; which, 
were it not a fact as notorious as it is, 
never could be believed. This was, some- 
time ago, complained of in the House oi 
Commons ; but, as with respect to most 
other grievances, no redress was obtained, 
nor even proposed to be granted. 

Under such * discouragements, under 
such a system of deciding upon Prizes, it 
is not to be expected, that arduous servi- 
ces will be undertaken and prosecuted to 
success. It is against nature for a man 
to expose his life, or to harrass himse 
half to death, for the sake of swelling the 
bags of Proctors and Advocates. And 
why should not this evil, this great bar 
to the exertion, to the utility, of our nava 
power : why should it not be 9 

why should not some mode of deciding 
upon Prizes be adopted, that would leave 
to the captors something Hke a fair chanc 
of compensation for their toil and their 
danger ? Why this should not be done 
there can be no reason ; but, whv 1S 
done, there are reasons more than su 
cient. The rich office* of judge advocate, 
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proctor, surrogate, marshal, registrar , auctory, 
together with the endless list of subal- 
terns, form one of the most important 
heads or' ministerial patronage ; or, in other 
words (and here we touch the real source of 
the evil) these offices are necessary to 
satisfy the demands of those, who possess 
that sort of influence, which it is not ne- 
cessary to name, either to your Majesty 
or to the country ; and which influence, 
as it has sunk this nation from what she 
was, will, unless speedily put an end to, 
complete her degradation and her ruin. 
How many are the ways, in which this 
poisonous influence is working for our de- 
struction ! But, in no way, ]>erhaps, more 
visibly than in the one here pointed out, 
where we see it directly opposed to those 
exertions, which are necessary to our na- 
tional safety. Its workings are to be 
traced to hundreds of other mischievous 
effects ; but, here we see it, at one view, 
in open hostility, not only to great national 
inteiests, but to the very independence of 
the nation ; and, yet, such is the state in 
which we are, such is the power of this 
influence, that I should feel much more 
indignation than surprize at hearing it 
asserted, that the patronage arising from 
e profits of the Prize-Courts was of more 
consequence than the, destruction of the 
commerce and the naval resources of 
,. rance ' J* 18 matter of perfect notoriety, 
wat the far greater part of the fees im- 
upon Prizes, go into t he pockets of 
Secure officers, like Lord Arden, for in- 
tance. Of the courts of Vice Admiralty 
broad, where the charges are, as far as 1 

exorl,’^? k b,e t0 ascertain > still more 
fxoibitant than at home; of these courts, 

V* that ,the officers reside in 

■>md, and have their business performed 
. II is equally notorious, that 
be xn G / Se 9 f necurg officers receive must 
* TT* “*» ‘I* captors o/ prizes ; 

Nav y is, i„ part, at 
bii.’ !J f ’ yed t0 g a >n opulence for them, 
it nTi t’ t a ° y reason in *•« # Would 
pt * ar ^ ett f r t0 pay these Sinecure- 
aivv ' n . ,iut oi the taxes, and leave the 
If th»r en -i oy '^ e fr*U fruit of its earnings ? 
CellT ? ist an in il ,jen< -' e to be 
So ? nly by gfsnts of places or 
11 — b atte/to take 
tb, : Bat - ’ at ™ ce , out of the purses of 
th« e evert;" arge ’ tha f> th usto check 
as a ons > upon which our existence 

1 ™ZZ?VTu be found t0 de ^. 

Would rath* tbat l here are those, who 
er see the Navy perish than 


see this source of patronage abridged; 
but, if such men are not few in number, I 
trust they will have no influence in the 
councils of your Majesty. 

I am, &c. &c. &c. 

W M . COBBETT- 

Bothy , 3rd Aug . 1 809. 


SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 

Mr. Wardle -It appears, that a man 

of the name of James Dixon, belonging to 
the Common Council of London, did, some 
time since the Trial of an action, brought 
by Wright the Upholsterer against Mr.’ 
Wardle, give notice , in the Common Coun- 
cil, of a motion for rescinding the Vote of 
Thanks, passed last Spring in favour of 
Mr. Wardle. This was done, apparently, 
to feel the pulse , not only of the Common 
Council, but of the nation at large. The 
notice was left thus, not acted upon ; but, 
Mr. Alderman Goodbehere, Mr. Waith- 
man, and others, took the matter up in 
a very proper manner ; and, in conse- 
quence of a Requisition to the Lord Mayor, 
a Special Court of Common Council was 

held on Tuesday, the 1st instant. The 

Proceedings, though very interesting, are 
too loqg for insertion here. I shall there- 
fore content myself with giving the Reso- 
lutions that were passed ; and, from which 
Resolutions it will be seen what the public- 
robbers, those who are endeavouring to 
decry Mr. Wardle, have gained by this 
meeting, from which, I hear, many of them 
expected so much. 

“ A Common Council, holden in the 
“ Chamber of the Guildhall of the City 
“ of London; pn Tuesday the 1st of Aug", 

1809 . 

“ Resolved, That this Court did, on 
“ the dth day of April last, express its 
“ thanks anil gratitude to G. L. Wardi.e, 
tf esq. for his conduct in bringing forward 
“ and substantiating seriousCharges against 
" the late Commander in Chief, which, not- 
“ withstanding the majority in his favour 
“ in the House of Commons, compelled 

his resignation. That no circumstance 
“ has since 'transpired which can in any man - 
“ ner lessen the importance of that inves- 
“ tigation , impeach his motives , or affect the, 

“ merits of the case. On the contrary, his 
" unwearied exertions, perseverance and 
“ fortitude, under unexampled threats and 
" difficulties, have developed a soene of 
u scandalous abuse and corruption, not 
“ only in die army, but in various de- 
partment* of the State. . 
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“ That it has been discovered by the 
n said investigation, that these abuses have 
44 extended, not only to the disposal of 
44 Church and East India Patronage, but 
tl also to the disposal of Seats in the Le- 
•* gislature, and charges have been brought 
•* forward and proofs offered, implicat- 
44 ing in such corrupt and illegal traffic 
44 Lord Viscount Castlereagh, the Ho- 
44 nourable Spencer Perceval, and the 
w Honourable Henry Wellesley, all mem- 
44 bers of the House, and then and now 
44 holding ostensible situations in his Ma- 
u jesty’s Government, a traffic which, in 
44 the language of the Speaker of the 
44 House of Commons, 4 * Would bring a 
44 “ greater scandal upon the Parliament 
44 “ and the Nation than this country has 
<e “ ever known since Parliament has had 
44 4i an existence.” 

“ That the said investigation has also led 
“ to the discovery, that the said Lord 
(e Castlereagh, one of his Majesty’s Secre- 

taries of State, and late President of 
€t the Board of Controul, did, in flagrant 
" breach of his duty as a Minister, abuse 
44 of his patronage, and gross violation of 
** the Constitution, place aWritership in 
u the hands of Lord Clancarty, a Mem- 
44 ber of the same Board, for the purpose 
44 of obtaining for him a Seat in Parlia- 
<f ment ; which fact the said Lord Castle- 
“ reagh has himself admitted, and notwith- 
44 standing there appeared a smaller ma- 

jority in his favour, than appeared in 
44 favour of the Duke of York, in ma- 
44 nifest injustice to his royal highness, and 
44 gross insult to the Nation, the said Lord 
“ Castlereagh still retains his official situ- 
44 ation. 

44 That these attacks upon the vital prin- 
44 ciples of the Constitution have been 
94 made without punishment or censure ; 
44 and motions for inquiry into such prac- 
44 tices have been rejected, upon the al- 

* ledged frequency and notoriety of them; 
“ and Parliament has thereby, as well as 
" by passing a Bill to prevent the sale of 
04 Seats in that House, recognized and ac- 
44 knowledged the corrupt influence under 

which it has been called together, and 
€t exercised its functions. 

“ That it was stated by Mr. Wardle, 
u that there was an Office publicly kept 
" open for the Sale of Places under Go- 

* vernment, and although such statement, 
w when made,.only excited the derision of 
#f Ministers and the House, it has since 

appeared that the above statement was 

* correct j and bis Msyesty’g Ministers 


“ have indicted and convicted several per- 
“ sons concerned therein, and such prac- 
“ tices were declared m the said indict- 
ft ment to have a tendency to degrade, 

" vilify, and traduce and bring into con- 
44 tempt, the Administration of the Coun- 
" try. 

“ That by various statements which Mr. 

44 Wardle has lately submitted to Parlia- 
“ ment, it appears, th^at by a correction of 
“ the frauds, abuses, corruption and pecu- 
“ lation, which have been found to exist , 
te in every branch of the public expendi- 
'< ture to which inquiry, has extended, and 
“ a wise and honest application of our re- 
“ sources, the people might be relieved 
tf from heavy and oppressive burthens, if 
u not wholly from that inquisitorial and 
“ most grievous of all imposts, the Tax 
" upon Income. That his conduct on this 
“ occasion seems to have drawn upon him, 

“ in a high degree, the malice and rancour 
“ of those who are interested in the cou- 
" tinuance of these abuses. 

“ That in the opinion of this Court, in- 
“ dividuals who devote their exertions to- 
“ wards 'exposing and correcting public 
“ abuses, are at all times entitled to the 
tl support and protection of the country, 
“particularly at the present moment , when 
“ there appears an unabating effort on the part 
“ of those notoriously under the influence of ^ 
“ Government , or who participate in the ex - 
“ is ting frauds , corruptions and peculations , 

“ to cry down , vilify and traduce every man 
“ who has courage and integrity to expose such 
“ practices , in order to mislead the public, 

“ and divert their attention from these great 
“ evils . “ Woodthorpe.” P 

This concluding Resolution contains 
sentiments peculiarly adapted to the mo- 
ment. It is the duty of us all, as far as 
each is able, to stand by Mr. Wardle. ( 
An attempt has been made, and is mak* ( 
ing, to cry down the public cause through s 
him. The villainous language, the atro- j 
cious falshoods, of the hireling press, ' 
though certainly surpassing what has ever t 
been heard before, is no more than what 
was to be expected. It must be thus be- ( 
fore the thing be at an end. It always 
has been so, in all such cases. The state 
our enemies are in, resembles that of a 
foot-pad, just when he is mustering up 
courage to add murder to robbery. Guilt 
engenders fear ; his courage proceeds 
from cowardice, which is always bloody. 
These dastardly writers tremble as they 
attack, and can scarcely prevent their 
shout from becoming a bowl j , and, lft 
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ihort, with the sole exception of those by 
whom they are prompted, they are the 
most wretched as well as the most despi- 
. cable of mankind. 

Several topics, owing to the length of 
the foregoing Letter, must be postponed. 

• — I do not agree with my correspondent, 
that the country “ vermin/ 9 as he empha- 
tically calls them, are beneath my notice ; 
for though I agree with him, that it is 
most probable, from what we have recently 
ieen, that they were “ blown at me by 
“ their masters in town, as the beggars in 
“ Ireland blow lice at those against whom 
"they have a spite still, to follow up 
the comparison, he will agree, I suppose, 
that it is necessary to squeeze the said lice, 
and not to pretend that they are beneath 
your notice. 

COBBETT’S 

Parliamentary Debates: 

The Twelfth, Thirteenth, and Fourteenth 
Volnmes of the above Work, comprising 
the Proceedings in both Houses of Parlia- 
p fnt during the last Session, are in the 
ress, and will be published with all pos- 
Hble dispatch. 

OFFICIAL PAPERS. 

F®ch Am w Austria. — Twenty -fifth 
oulletm. ( Continued from p. 1 28.J 

P «sage across the arm of the Danube to 
the Island Lobau. 

On the 4 th, at ten in the evening, gen. 

bJ:r ca r d i ’ 5o ° v ° ui ?^ to&m. 

J' J " n . U ' e gf £ at arm of the Danube, 
with^n dCd ^ §en * Conroux * Col. Baste, 
p"* b , oats > conveyed them, and 

of the island T th f m b ?y onc I the little arm 

batteries of m the Danube - The 
e<] an j * be enemy were soon silenc- 

the viliAn. 6 Wr ri L Ven fr° m tbe woods to 
the evenfnp 0 ?' Iubleute . n *'— eleven in 
Wsdnrf g ’ tbe battenes raise d against 
5 T h e K eiV ? a 0rders to begin their 
little town <, h ” witze tsset this unfortunate 
hour the » " ^ le ’ an ^ in ' ess than half an 

operate e ^ m,e '. b ? tteries ,laf > ceased to 
Vtor' of ba «alion Dessales, 




marino u > engineer 

ne ' had prepared in the island 
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Alexander, a bridge of #0 toises; of a 
single piece, and five greaj ferry boats. — . 
Col. St. Croix, aide-du-camp of the duke 
de Rivoli, embarked in barges with 2,500 
men, and landed on the left bank. — The 
bridge of a single piece, the first of the 
kind which has hitherto been made, was 
fixed in less than five minutes, and the in- 
fantry passed over it with great rapidity. 
Capt. Bazelle fixed a bridge of boats in an 
hour and an half. Capt. PayerimofFe formed 
a bridge of rafts in two hours. — Thus, ak 
two o’clock in the morning, the aripy had 
four bridges, and had debouched on the 
left 1500 toises below Enzersdorf, pro- 
tected by the batteries, and the right upon 
Vittau. The corps of the duke de Rivoli 
formed the left ; that of count Oudinot, the 
centre ; and that of the duke of Auerstadt, 
the right ; the corps of the prince de Ponte 
Corvo, the Viceroy and the duke of Ragusa, 
the guard ; ' and the cuirassiers formed 
the second line and the bodies of reserve. 
Utter darkness, a violent storm and rain, 
which fell in torrents, rendered this night 
as frightful as it was propitious to the 
French army, and was about to be glo- 
rious to il.-r-On the 5th at day-break, 
every one perceived what had been the 
project of the Emperor, who was then, with ' 
his whole army, arranged in order of battle 
at the extremity of the enemy’s left, hav- 
ing turned all his entrenched camps, hav- 
ing rendered his works useless, and thus 
obliging the Austrians to abandon their 
positions, and come and offer him battle 
on the spot that was convenient to him. 
The great problem was thus resolved, and 
without passing the Danube on other points 
— without receiving any protection from 
the w'orks he had raised, he forced the 
enemy to fight three quarters of a league 
from his redoubts. From that moment the 
greatest and happiest results were presag- 
ed. — At eight in the morning, the bat- 
teries, which had played upon Enzersdorf, 
had produced such an effect that the ene- 
my was obliged to let that town be oc- 
cupied by no more than four battalions. 
The duke of Rivoli dispatched his first 
aide-de-camp, St. Croix, against it, who 
did not meet with a great resistance, and 
took prisoners all who remained in it. — 
Count Oudinot surrounded the castle of 
Sachsengang, which the enemy had forti- 
fied, forced 900 men who defended it to 
capitulate, and took 12 pieces of cannon. 
— The Emperor then caused the whole 
army to spread itself along the immense 
plain of Enzersdorf. 
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, c wnnlfl he dispersed without order or di- 

Battle of Enzersdorf. rec tion, and we should succeed at an easy 

In the meanwhile, the enemy, con found - ^ and without aliy se rious engagement, 

ed in all his projects, ‘gradually recovered ^ aUack on Wagva m took place, , and 
from his astonishment, and endeavoured : ^ g took possession of the village ; 

to regain some advantages in this new i. r « r c~ — - * ^inmn nf 

« , , *k;c! nnmnsp. he de- 


field of battle For this purpose he de- 
tached several columns of infantry, a con- 
siderable number of pieces of artillery, 
and all his cavalry, as well of the line as 
the new levies, in order .to attempt to out- 
flank the right of the French army. In 
consequence he occupied the Village ot 
Kutzendorf. The Emperor ordered gen. 
Oudinot to carry this, village, to the right 
of which he sent the duke of Auerstadt, in 
order to proceed to the head-quarters of 
prince Charles, going always from the 
. right to ttve left.— From noon till nine m 
the evening the French armies manoeuvred 
on this immense plain. All the 
were occupied, and when the French had 
reached the heights of the entrenched 
camps of the enemy, they fell of their own 
accord, and as if by enchantment. The 
duke de Rivoli caused them to be occupi- 
ed without resistance. It was thus we seiz- 
ed the works of Baling and Gros-Aspern, 
and the labour of 40 days was of no use 
to the enemy. He made some resistance 
in the village of RaSchdorf, which the 
prince de Ponte Corvo caused to be at 
tacked and carried by the Saxons. The 
enemy was every where overwhelmed by 
the superiority of our fire. This immense 
field of battle was covered with his re- 
mains. 

Battle of Wagram 

Strongly alarmed by the progress of the 
French army, and the great successes 
which it obtained, with scarcely any ef- 
fort, the enemy put all his troops in mo- 
tion, and at six in the evening he occupied 
the following position his right from 
Stadelau to Gerasdorf, his centre from Ge- 
rasdorf to Wagram, and his left from Wa- 
gram to Neusiedel. The French army 
had its left at Gros-Aspern, its centre at 
Raschdorf, and its right at Glenzmdorf. 
In this position, the day was nearly at a 
close, and we had necessarily to expect a 
great battle on the morrow ; but this was 
to be avoided, and the position of the erie- 
my to be intersected, so as to prevent him 
from forming any plan, by taking posses- 
sion in the night, of the village of Wa- 
' gram. In this case, his line, already 
of an immense length, being suddenly as- 
sailed, and exposed to the chances of 
combat, the different bodies of his army 


but a column of’ Saxons and a column of 
French mistook each other in the dark for 
enemies, and this operation failed— We 
then prepared for the battle of Wagram. 

It appears that the dispositions of the 
French general and the Austrian general 
were inverted. The Emperor passed the 
night in accumulating his forces towards 
his centre, where he was in P er ™"' , w ‘! h ‘ 
cannon shot of Wagram. With this 
view, the duke de Rivoli moved upon the 
left of Aderklau, leaving at Aspcru a single 
division, with orders for it to fell back, in 
case of necessity, upon the tsland ot Lo- 
bau. The duke of Auerstadt receded or- 
ders to leave unoccupied the village ot 
Grosshoffen that he might approach the 
centre. The Austrian general, on the con- 
trary, weakened his centre, to secure and 
augment his extremities, which he still 
farther extended— On the 6th at day 
break, the prince de Ponte Corvo oc- 
cupied the left, having the duke of Rivoli ' 

a second line. The Viceroy connected him 
with the centre, wher^the corps of count 

Oudinot, that of the duke of Ragusa, those 
of the imperial guards, and the divisions ot 
cuirassiers, formed seven or eight lines. 

The duke of Auerstadt marched from tne 
right to reach the centre. The enemy, on 
the contrary, put Bellegarde s corps m 
motion for Stadelau. The corps ot Collo- 
wrath, Lichtenstein, and Hiller, connected 
their right with the position of Wagram,, 
where prince Hohenzollern Was, and wit 
the extremity of the left a * H eusl ^ ’ 
where the corps of Rosenberg deboucbedm 
order also, to oot-flank that of the duke 
of Auerstadt. The corps of R° senber S; 
and that of the duke of Auerstadt, tnovm 
in opposite directions, encountered eacn 
other, with the first rays of < the sun, and 
gave the signal of battle. The EmP 
instantly repaired to this point, ordered 

the duke of Auerstadt to be reinforced by 

the division of the duke of 3 ™ 

rassiers, and the corps of .Rosenbeig ^ 
be attacked in flank by a battery 
twelve guns, of the division o c° , 
Nansouty . In less than three quartei s 
hour, the tine corps of the duke of ^ 
tadt gave a good account of the P it 
Rosenberg, defeating it, and drivi g 
beyond Neusiedel with considerable Il- 
ia the mean time, a cannonade comm 
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di, ced along the whole of the line, and the 
enemy’s dispositions were every moment 
discovering themselves. The whole of his 
l«ft was secured with artillery. — One might 
have said, that the Austrian general was 
not fighting for victory, but was looking 
only to the means of improving it. This 
disposition of the enemy seemed so absurd, 
that some snare was apprehended, and the 
hmperor delayed some time before he or- 
dered those easy dispositions which he 
had to make to disconcert those of the 
jinemy, and render them fatal, to him. 
He ordered the duke de Rivoli to make an 
a«ack on the village occupied by the 
fflany, and which somewhat straitened 
fcextamtv of the centre of the army. 
He ordered the duke of Auerstadt to turn 
the position of Neusiedel, and thence to 
ghwupouWagram ; arid he formed the 
‘roops, and those of gen. 
Macdonald, column, to carry Wagram 
* the moment the duke of Auerltadt 

twedthat?h P ' aCe ’ mformatlon was re- 
m ^ was ^ting a furi- 

duke of the k vllJa g e ca rried by the 

i bv i , at 0U K 
'“"tadeult’^T 8 ’ ] hat a brisk ca »- 

wk! that tk at ^ ^eard at Gros-Aspern, 
:tl SPaCe betw een Gros-Aspern 

“iiSneT Ju be C ° Vered with 

no C r mv rn f Ther c was 

mvK. j an ^. 100m doqbt. The ene- 

’^halfonl. to'n 6 '#:? k en . ormous fault, and 
i “‘aatl v 3 ir fit b U ‘‘ , The Emperor 
the divisions S en . Macdonald to form 
Quinns of att^fc" “ h! and La marque in 
,s «n of Nansnnt,, , k ° rdtre d the di- 
Wie -«uard,17 k ^ ^pported by the 
SnftJ aL d a h atter y of 60. guns be- 
^corps^Ml 3 ^ 8 ; and 40 °f different 
the head of his Wtf ^ c ? unt Wston, at 
S. maiSl y t 0f , i00 .P' eces of ar- 
ty. advanced with f C a g aiust ^e ene- 
k ‘li gun-shl firin S t0 within 

[ ’Nigious fi«. ^ee, and there opened 
' Sw',^ fenced that of 
^ks. Q er i, M P rea ^ death among his 
' then fenced 

HeilJe wii^!k~l • g eDe ral of divi- 

N tStihaihf T - * of fusiliers 

» n . ^farj ° f ,jh e .guards, sup. 
ftachle i . ^e guar* 

J* lfl 's attack fofanfki m , order to ren- 
^enemy* s cent ' , alllble - In an instant 

If Wame allied ^1 ° f gr ° Und; 

vi ^ftsrous r mnU* . an( perceiving 

M 'fich it wsl 

T y wl ta <^ The duke of 
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Rivoh, at that moment, attacked it in 
front — Whilst the rout of the centre struck 
consternation into the right of the enemy, 
and precipitated its movements, the left 
was attacked and out-flanked by the duke 
or Auerstadt, who had carried Neusiedel, 
and who having gained the elevated plain, 
was marching upon Wagram. The divi- 
sions of Broussier and Gudin covered them- 
selves with glory. — It was pnly then ten 
o clock m the morning; and those who 
tiad the least penetration saw that the fate 
of the day was decided, and the victory 
was ours. — At noon, count Oudinotmarch- 
ed upon Wagram, to assist the attack of 
the duke of Auerstadt. He was successful, 
and carried that important position. Af- 
ter ten o’clock, the enemy fought only to 
effect his retreat; at twelve this was mani- 
fest ; it was conducted in disorder ; long 

before dark the enemy was out of sight 

Our left was posted at Jefelsee and Ebers- 
crorff; our centre upon Obersdorf, and the 
cavalry of our right extended their posts 
as far as Shonkircken — On the 7th, at day- 
break, the army was in motion, and march- 
ing upon Komenbourg and Wolkersdorf, 
and had some posts near Nicolsbourg. 
Ihe enemy, cut off from Hungary and 
Moravia, had been forced to fall back upon 
Bohemia — —Such is the narrative of the 
battle of Wagram, a battle decisive and 
ever memorable, in which from three to 
four hundred thousand men, and from 
twelve to fifteen hundred pieces of cannon, 
contended for great interests, upon a field 
of battle, studied, planned, and fortified 
by the enemy for several months. Ten 
pair of colours, 40 pieces of cannon, 20,000 
P £ SOne1 ^ between 3 and 400 

officers, and a considerable number of 
generals, colonels, and majors, are the 
trophies of this victory. The fields of * 
battle are covered with the slain; among 
whom are the bodies of several generals, 
and among others, one called Norman, a 
frenchman, a traitor to his country, who 

prostituted Ins talents against her. All 

the enemy’s wounded have fallen into our 
hands. Those whom he abandoned at the 
commencement of the action, were found 
m tbe adjacent villages. It may be cal- 
culated that the result of this battle will 
be that of reducing the Austrian army to* 

§ ss than (30,000 men.— Our loss has been 
, considerable; it is estimated at 1,500 in 
[killed, and from. 3 to 4,000 wounded — 

The duke of Istria, at the moment when he 
was preparing for an attack with the ca- 
vajry, had his horse ^hot dead by a cannon 
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ball, which fell upon his saddle, and 
slightly grazed his thigh. — The general of 
division, Lasalle, was killed by a musket 
ball. He was an officer ot the greatest 
merit, and one of our best light cavalry 
generals— The Bavarian general Wfede, 
and generals Seras, Grenier, Vignolle, ba 
hue, Frere.and Defi ance, were wounded— 
Colpnel prince Aldobrandini was wounded 
. . 1 i ,si. 0 t hall • the maiors 
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set out at nine of the morning. Accord- 
ing to the relation of the country people 
who conducted them, their dejection was 
extreme— One of the princes i tie Rohan 
was found wounded on the held of battle. 
Lieut, field-marshal Wursakowicz is among 
the prisoners— The artillery ot the guard 
covered itself with glory. Major Abo- 
ville, who commanded, was wounded, lhe 


Colpnel prince Aldo^d^u^ 

in . the . arm majors ^ P ch ; e f 0 f a squadron of artillery. Gran- 


of the guard, Dausmenil and Carbeneau, l 
were also wounded ; the adjutant com- 
mandant, Duprat, was killed ; ‘he colone 
of the 9th infantry of the line fell on the 
field of battle.— That regiment has c°^ed 
itself with glory.— The officers of the stall 
are preparing a return of our losses. A 
particular circumstance incident to this 
grand battfe is, that the columns nearest to 
Vienna were only about 1,200 toises from 
it. The numerous population of that capi- 
tal covered the turrets, the steeples, the 
roofs of the houses, and every elevated 
situation, to witness thi x s Tr s P ecta , f “ A . . ® 
emperor of Austria left Wolkersdorf on the 
6th, at five in the morning, and ascended 
a tower, from which he had a view ot the 
field of battle, and where he remained 
until midnight. He then set off in all 
haste— The French head-quarters were 
transferred to Wolkersdorf, on the morn- 
ing of the 7th. 

Twenty-Suth Bulletin, dated Wolkersdorf, 
July !). 

The enemy retreated in the utmost dis- 
order. We have collected a part of his 
baggage. His wounded have fallen into 
our hands ; we have already counted more 
than 12,000; all the villages are filled 
with them. In five or six hospitals alone 
we have found more than 6,000— lhe 
duke de Rivoli, pursuing the enemy by 
Stokerau, is already arrived at Hnlla- 
brunn— The duke de Ragusa had at first 
followed on the road to Brumi, which he 
• quitted at Wolkersdorf, in order to take 
that of Znaim At nine o’clock this morn- 
ing he met at Laa a rear-guard, which be 
routed : he took 900 of them prisoners 
He will be to-morrow at Znaim. — lhe 
■ duke of Auerstadt is arrived to-day at 
Nicolsbourg— The emperor of Austin, 
prince Anthony, with a suhe ol about 200 
chariots, coaches, and other carriages, sept 
on the 6th at Erensbrmin, the 7'h at Hol- 
labrunn, the 8th at Znaim, whence they 


J^mperor uas ...... t>~- v 

The chief of a squadron ot artillery, Gran- 
ner, has lost an arm. These intrepid ar- i;; 
tillerymen displayed all the power ot the* . 

terrible weapon-The horse cha-euntf >; 

the guard charged, and drove back on the _ 
day of the battle of Wagram, three squares 
of infantry. They took four pieces ot 
cannon. The light-horse Poles oMhe 
guard charged a regiment of Piemen. 
They took the prince of Auersperg prison- 
er, and captured two pieces of cannon— 
The Saxon hussars d’ Albert charged he 
cuirassiers d’Albert, and took their colouis. 

It was a very singular thing to see 
regiments belonging to the same colonel 
fitr htin* one against the other— It appears 
thauhe enemy is abandoning Moravia and 
Hungary, and is retiring into Bohemia. 

The roads are covered with the men b 
longing to the landwehr, and the levee en 
masse, who are returning totheir houses 
The losses which desertion is adding, t 
those the enemy has sustained in kUlea. 
wounded, and prisoners, are concurring » 
annihilate his army— The numerous let- 
ters which have been intercepted are » . 
striking picture of the discontent ot n 
hostile army, and the disorder which 
reigns in it— Now that the Austrian mo 
narchy is without hope, it .would . 

being ill acquainted with the character ot 

those who govern it, not to expe v( jjj 
they will humiliate themselves as they u 
after the battle of Austerl.tz. At th 
epoch, they were, as now, without hop. 
and they exhausted all their proms 

and oaths-During the day of the 6th, 

the enemy sent a few hundred me... 
right of the Danube to make observ 
They re-imbarked alter having lost * 
men killed or taken prisoners.-; rt ne 
was excessive on these days, 
mometer.was almost constantly a 
grees— There are great quantities of wm^ 
In one village 3,000,000 pints 
Lt has happily no bad quality. 

(To be continued.) 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 

• 

Mr. Wardle. In my last, I had 

merely time just to notice the Debate in 
the City of London, and to insert the Re- 
solutions. I shall now offer a few remarks 
upon the subject.-— It would be 'absurd 
to feel surprise at any attempt to impose 
upon the public, on the part of those, 
whose plunder, after having been so long 
quietly enjoyed, is. now in jeopardy, and 
who must know, that, unless they succeed 
in blinding and alarming the public, that 
plunder must and will be’taken from them, 
it is an old saying, « that light come 
“ light go;” but, this only applies as to 
the manner of expending ; it does not . 
mean, that those who get their money | 
hghtly, are easily induced to return it to 
its right owners. Who ever saw a thief 

willing to give up what he had stolen, or 
less anxious than other men to keep pos- 
session of his goods ?- The. peculators, 

therefore, and public robbers of every de- 
option (and a tribe of no small number 
0 they) are, in attacking Mr. Wardle, 
oing no more than every reasonable man 
must expect them to do ; and, if Mr. 
wardle was not prepared for hostility of 

wilh S ° rt i ° f a ** SOrtS ^ at h e * ias met 
f' !™ ? f ever y sort that public-rob- 

21 ’ for its life » is capable of re- 

ortmg to, he was not, and is not, fit for 
the undertakmg upon which he has en- 

unip ! W llch was °* no use at ail, 

\fhlrh ^ 0ceeded on to those effects, 
desj)f>rrr° n ^ ? atural] y ^ ea * d to a state of 

he?n f 7 m t ! 1 ^ P eculators ‘ Nor ought 

for th! ^ thmg like an & er a ^ainst them 
their Z MemptS a P ainst him; for all 
and all !I re P resentat i° n s and calumnies, 
to Th • k ase aits they have resorted 
Yarinnc ^ P? cl ! lation * and robberies of 
and still escr, P t ) ans » indeed, these were, 
Ser ^ e,We " Calculated to «cite his 
teftain' a«! ’ < T‘ ls not the deling to en- 

z hir nst j h u m f ° rtheir c ° n ^uct to* 

inore fh?’ whlch conduct is. really, no 

"If-preservar VCIy endeavour at 

the house.!, 7 T e feel an g e r against 
t)aiet and'n'? 1561 ' " leu he disturbs our 
but, w u. 7,1 us . m fea r for our lives ; 
t the last scene, «yen though 
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he had murdered one of the most near 
and dear to us, we should not feel anger at 
seeing him, by an attempt to loose his 
arms, signify a wish to slacken the death- 
doing cord.. We may, indeed, be un- 
moved to compassion by the convulsive 
movements of the, wicked caitiff’; we may 
say, “ thou hast thy due, arid the world. 
“ is, well rid of thee we may be glad to 
see justice done upon the wretch; but, I 
take it, it is, at such a moment, unnatural 
to feel anger. In cases where the punish- 
ment, actual or approaching, is less severe 
and awful, there is not, indeed, so efficient 
a cause for the quenching of anger ; but, 
it is pretty clear, that the day cannot be 
very distant, when public robbery , of all 
sorts and sizes, will be punished ; when, 
from its present enjoymerits, it.yvill be re* 
duced to poverty and rags; and when, 
even by those whom it now impoverishes, 
it will be kicked about the streets and into 
the kennel. This being the case ; this 
being its evident doom, ought Mr. Wardle 
to be angry at its efforts to take revenge on 
him, who is notoriously one of its most 
formidable, if not its most formidable, 
enemy? Indifference, contempt, scorn, 
he may feel ; but, to feel anger against it, 
as such a time, is neither becoiriing his 
character nor the character of his cause ; 
which cause, in spite of all that can be 
done by its enemies, and even by its inju- 
dicious friends, must prevail. Nothing 
can prevent this. The time may he made 
more or less distant; but, prevail the cause 
must. Events are working for it. It de- 
pends not upon the intrigues of this faction 
or that faction. It does not depend even 
upon the opinions of the public. It de- 
pends upon events, which, if it be wanted, 
will make a public sentiment. INents will 
point, and compel , a reform of abuses of all 
sorts ; and that man must, I think, be 
blind indeed, who does not see those events 
fast approaching. Why, then, should those 
who, like Mr. Wardle, are labouring in the 
public cause ; why should such a man fret 
at the calumnies that are heaped upon 
him r If such were not the case, he might 
be sure, that he merited not the praises 
which have been bestowed upon him* 
Such calumnies are the proof, and, indeed, 
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the only indubitable proof, of a man’s power 
and will to assist in the destruction of pub- 
lic robbery. Look at the scare-crow. It 
has all the appearatice of an enemy of the 
winged depredators; but, when a living 
man comes to the spot, you see the dif- 
ference in the two by the terror which the 
latter excites in the thieving flock, who, 
in a moment, are all in commotion and 
uproar. It is so with the public robbers, 
than whom no animals in the creation are 
more sagacious in discovering their real 
from their seeming enemies.— — Hence 
their implacable hatred against Sir Francis 
Burdett, for which, to superficial observers, 
there appears not sufficient cause. Many 
©f them have had much more bitter ene- 
mies, to all appearance ; much more bois- 
terous, more violent, and more persevering 
assailants; but, still, they appear never to 
have cordially hated them ; or ; if they did, 
their hatred was not of long duration ; 
there was in it nothing partaking of that 
fiend-like hatred which they entertain to- 
wards Sir Francis, who, by the wives and 
children of provincial peculators, is looked 
upon as a sort of savage, living upon the 
carcases of murdered gentlefolks, or, at 
. least, upon raw meat and wild roots. — 
There is a very solid reason for this ha- 
tred. They know, that Sir Francis’s en- 
mity to ‘them is not a sham. They know 
it to be real. They know that it. is out 
of their power either to drive him or to 
seduce him from it. They know that 
there is no safety for them while he is 
alive. In short, they hate him for the same 
reasons that all mankind hate pain and 
death. Would it not, then, argue great 
weakness in him, if he were to feel anger 

at them on account of this hatred ? No, 

no ; anger is not the feeling that becomes 
any man so situated. He has no reason 
to be angry on his own account, because 
the hostility, which he experiences, he 
himself has provoked. Quite properly 
provoked, indeed ; but still he cannot rea- 
sonably angry with those who spit 
their venom at him, and who would not 
have done so if he had suffered them to 
be quiet. It is right> and it is a duty, to 
crush and destroy the viper, if you come 
athwart him ; but, if, while you are en- 
deavouring to destroy him, he should en- 
deavour to fix his poisonous tooth in you, 
you could not, in reason, blame him ; and, 
to say nothing of the folly of it, to be an- 
gry with him would really argue a want 

of common justice. For these reasons 

it is, that 1 could have wished, in tfye 


speeches of Mr. Goodbehere and Mr. 
Waithman, every thing omitted, which 
seems to have been dictated by angry feel- 
ings. It is not for us, who see, as clear 
as°daylight, the swift approach of the fall 
of our and our country’s worst enemies ; 
it is not for us to be angry. The day o 
their fall cannot be at^a great distance. 
The day of the restoration of the constitu- 
tion; the day of the confusion and destruc- 
tion of infamous corruptions cannot Be far 
off; it must be at hand; we want it to 
come; we see it coming, and, therefore, 

why should we be angry. The Debate 

in the Common Council of London, the 
whole of which, from the Statesman 
Evening Paper, I have inserted below, in 
order, not only to add to the width of its 
circulation, but to put it more safely upon 
record than it could have been in any of 
those publications which never assume the 
shape of a book ; this Debate is of as great 
consequence as any one that I remember 
ever to have read. It is, in my opinion, 
of infinitely more importance to this na- 
tion, than will be, or can be, the operations 
of the Grand Expedition. The latter may 
destroy the ships and arsenals at Antwerp; 
but, the former has made thousands . and 
hundreds of thousands of Englishmen think 
rightly upon a great point in P°^^ s » 
wherein they were before deceived, lne 
ships and arsenals at Antwerp are not 
worth orve of the topics of Mr. Goodbe- 
here’s or Mr. Waithman’s speech ; for, 
after all, what is it we are fighting for. 
What is it that this army and the other army 
oil thp shins nf war are employed m 
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and all the ships of war are employed m 
hostilities for ? There may be people, 
who have other views of the matter ; but, 
in my view of it, if they are not employed 
for, or, if their employment does not 
tend towards, the preserving, or restor- 
ing the freedom of England ; that is to 
say, the full enjoyment, on the part of 
the people, of their property as well as 
their personal liberty ; if the employment 
of our fleets and armies has not .this tendency, 
my view of the matter is, that their em- 
ployment is much worse than useless; 
and, this being the great purpose for 
which all rational men must wish to see 
fleets and armies employed, I have no 
scruple in saying that the proceedings m 
: the Common Council are of more impor- 
tance to the nation, than are, or can be, 
the operations of the Grand Expedition. 

Seldom has th ete appeared,^ tnai 

way, any thing more complete than tnc 
Speeches above mentioned. They em- 
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brace, as the reader will see, every topic ; 
nothing, bearing the semblance of argu- 
ment, is left unanswered; every trick, 
every falsehood, every attempt at decep- 
tion, is exposed. Two correspondents, to 
whose letters it was m v wish to attend this 
week, will have the goodness to excuse 
the delay ; for, there is nothing that ap- 
pears to me of so much importance as 
these Speeches. They have, perhaps, 
been read by everybody in the country; 
but, they should be read again, and should 

be frequently referred to To these 

Speeches there is nothing to add by way 
of observation on the conduct of Mr. 
Wardle, which, with men of stjmse, never 
stood in need of any justification. One or 
two instances, however, of the impudence, 
the sheer, barefaced impudence, of 
those who, upon the recent occasion, have 
assailed Mr. Wardle, I cannot help again 
noticing. They inveigh most bitterly 
against Mr. Wardle's purchasing, as they 
call ijt, the evidence of Mrs. Clarke against 
the Duke of York, They take it for 
granted, that he did promise to pay for the 
goods, and that this was one of the condi- 
tions, upon which she was to give her evi- 
dence ; and this they call bribery . Now, 

unless they agree, that what she said 
gainst the Duke of York was true, they 
nnot pretend that she ought to be be- 
r ed against Mr. Wardle : and, if they 

** was > u P on their 
own confession, the truth that Mr. Wardle 
Promised to give her goods for speaking, 
mir charge, then, amounts to this, that 
w L;^ om!se L ^ to give her something, or, 

someth ,1S S j me give her, 

/n//* .' n 8 ln or der to induce her to give 
™ evince against the Duke of York as 


[m 


fennhr""* 1 ' ln which, in certain cases, 
no r ,c s commissions, or the public’s 

mattJ’r,r re d, - P ° sed of - And ' is tbis 
fo™ e :° f ^“ ? 1 P ut thie case be- 
*oul(] noMi" ^ mdbam > whether a man 
a Zr ; ' Iamed ’. and ' ’. ndeed ' called 
were nnt r ^ avm S 14 **» his power, he 
ni„* 1 nec essary, to promise, or to 
of p’roof t0 a P erson t0 get possession 

* kiJt ^wouwT^ a 8 a i m theli f e °f 
tailed m ’ “ 8Uch % case ’ be 

tainip, „f \ 1 8*7® money for the ob- 
m ordi°l SUch ,P ro L of? If > ind ced, a man, 
hi8 Passions S of tlfy hlS pohtical malice, or 
promise _ an y sort > were to give, or 
Wretch s ?° ds t0 a » ignorant 

harden tiJPvv ev,( ^ ence > and were to 
the caterK.v^ 00r 'p Creature s COn science by 
tCeh * sln S of a double-distilled knave 


of a pettifogger, granting to the said petti- 
fogger a share in the plunder to be ex- 
torted ; if such were the conduct of a 
man, he would merit universal execration; 
or, rather (which would be the more ap- 
propriate punishment), he would deserve 
to be confined for life to the society of 
the said pettifogger and his half-famished 
race; but, what Mr. Wardle gave his 
money for, if he did give any, was the 
truth. This his assailants are obliged to 
allow; because, if they do not, they dis- 
credit the testimony of Mrs. Clarke alto- 
gether, and that does not now suit their 
purpose. But, what must be the impu- 
dence of these hirelings, who affect to re- 
gard it as a scandalous act in Mr. Wardle 
to have given, or promised to give, money 
or goods, to obtain the evidence of Mrs. 
Clarke, when the law holds out to every 
man of us the promise of money, if we 
will, in certain cases, inform against one 
another. You pay me five pounds, for in- 
stance; I give you a receipt without a 
stamp upon it ; and, the legislature offers 
me twenty pounds if I will inform against 
you for having* taken the said unstamped 
receipt. What impudence, then, must 
that man have, who pretends, and who 
asserts it in print, that a man is guilty 
of “ bribery,” who gives money to a 
person to become a witness, in behalf of , 
the public, against a person employed and 
paid by that public ? But, as has uniformty 
been the case, these hirelings always pro- 
ceed as it were upon a settled maxim, that 
nothing is foul, nothing is unfair, nothing 
is ungenerous, that is employed by the 
government against the people ; but, that 
every thing is ungenerous, unfair, foul, 
and treacherous, that any one employ* 
against a public functionary, in behalf of 
the people ; insolence so gross as which^ 
never was offered with impunity to any 
other civilized people upon earth.-— It 
is worthy of general remark, and it is es- 
pecially worthy of the remark of the Royal 
Family , that the papers, commonly called 
ministerial, and particularly the Courier, 
which was amongst the loudest, if not the 
very loudest, in praise of Mr. Wardle, as 
long as his efforts were directed exclusively 
against the Duke of York, turned round and 
assailed him the moment be intimated his 
resolution to direct those efforts into other de- 
partments; arid, especially when he joined 
the standard of Parliamentary Reform. This 
fact, which was too evident and too 
striking to escape any body, ought to be 
had in remembrance. The truth is, that 
f2 
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this, and several other of the newspapers, j they 0 f forgeries, 

t0 . r!L P i £ “lr °o! Tsup^esser of Mh ; and that, too, for 

1 the sake of money. To leave no doubt, 
however, as to my own opinion upon this 


arUUCCU tu j ---- | 

the attacks of Mr. Wardle, so long as they 
bore upon the royal family, or any part of 
it; and, *m this respect,- these writers are 
by no means singular, it being evidently 
the object of ho small number of people, 
to keep that family as much in the shade 
as possible, the motive for which is very 
clearly .explained, in the Speech of Sir 
Francis Burdett upon the subject of Parlia- 
mentary Reform. Mr. Wardle should, 

I repeat it ; nay „ in justice to himself and 
the public, he must develope the history 
of the Suppression of Mrs. Clarke’s Book ; 
let the people of this country know who 
paid the money for that suppression ; who was 
the agent or negociettor ; and what there the 
conditions.— The rumour is too general ; 
nav it has been positively stated, in these 
very newspapers, that the Book was sup- 
pressed, in consequence of the payment 
of money to Mrs. Clarke ; that money is 
stated at <£.7,000 down, and the worth of 
eight or ten thousand in annuities upon 
he°rse|f and relations. This has been dis- 
tinctly stated in these newspapers ; and, 
as we know what the Book was advertised 


nowever, aa w v — ~r „ 
point, I must say, that I am fully con- 
vinced, that what she had prepared for. 
publication, and sent to the press, was 
perfectly authentic. Strictly speaking, I do 
not think she had, after what had passed, 
a riaht to suppress the book, which sup- 
pression did, as I observed at the time, 
argue a great want of principle ; but, she 
had rendered the country great services 
(services which will always be acknow- 
ledged by me), and, if the suppression 
gave her means of future happiness, that, 
to me, was some consolation tor the loss 
of the book. Now, however, when she 
has become a witness against Mr. Wardle, 
and when she has become, too, his as- 
sailant in print (where, by the bye, she 
does not cut much of a figure); m short, 
when it is evident, that, if possible, sh ® 1S 
be made the instrument of undoing all the 
good, which, through her means, has been 
done ; when this is obviously (he case, it 
is above all things important to ascertam 


as we know what the Book was advertised is above an “ V d the channel, 

to contain, it must be of vast P ubl ' c which c»e * 


portance to know the history of the sup- 
pression j the whole history of it from the 
beginning to the end. — Those who affect 
to discover, in the late Trial, great cause 
for blaming Mr. Wardle, will hardly deny, 
that they were truths , which Mrs. Clarke 
meant to publish in her book. I say, they 
will now hardly suppose, that this their 
non-pareil of a witness A QA INST Mr. 
Wardle had put together a bundle of false- 
hoods and forgeries and sent them to the 
press. No ; they will not suppose this. 
They must suppose, that she had got | 
truths in the press ; and, besides, if they 
were hot truths, why were they bought at 
such a price? Nobody would have given 
such a price for the suppression of false- 
hoods. However, our antagonists may 
take their choice. It shall be, if they 
like it, a book full of forgeries that were 
suppressed, and then, what becomes of 
the excellence of their witness against Mr. 
Wardle ; for, no one would certainly place 
much reliance upon a person who had 
come reeking from the occupation of put- 
ting together a book full of forgeries. 
Well, then, let them be truths . , if they 
choose ;• but, then, let them remember, 
that the means had been found, by the 
new negociators with Mrs. Clarke, to pre- 
vail upon her to suppress these truths. So, 


ana expose me — 

whence and through which came the. 
means that produced the suppression of tut 
Book. Let no one tell me, that this re a 
private concern. It will not do to te me 
that, who see the ministerial papers givim, 
an account of what passes between me. 
and my servants. No : this is no private 
matter. The Book was advertised as bein, 
in the press; its contents (all ot a public 
nature) were pretty fully described ; 
contents are now public property , an » j 
we have them not, let us know, a ea • 
who it was that paid for their suppression. 
One of the papers afore-mentioned has ob- 
served, “ that these contents relate mere jr 
“ to family matters, and are of no public 
“ consequence whatever.” What . p y 
twenty thousand pounds , perhaps, or 
suppression of a lew family anecdotes! on, 
no ! It never can be. It is impossible, 
that the anecdotes of any family can 
worth so 'much money. But, at any ra « 
what harm is there in our knowing, 
it was that paid .the money, and who it 
was that conducted the n eg°mati° n ' 
These facts are necessary. These i tac^. 
with which, one would think, Mr. . 
must be acquainted, he owes to the P 
and to his own character, it bel ^ q j 
impossible, that we should see , . 
source of the machinations again# * 
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until we see the source of those means 
which procured the suppression of Mrs.. 
Clarke s Book; therefore,. again and again 
I say, let us have the history of this sup- 
pression. Though the Book be suppressed, 
or, at least, kept out qf sight for a while; 
though we cannot read the book, we shall 
be able to draw all the useful conclusions, 
when we know precisely who paid the 
m>t H and who made the bargain. 

SPAiN.-^—Whateyer degree of regret 
the defeat of the Austrians may be calcu- 
lated to excite, it is attended with this one 
agreeable circumstance, namely, that, in 
all probability, it will occasion what so , 
many persons have ardently wished for, aj 
rencontre between Buonaparte and 00 / 
r mn fry™, who, if the news-papers 
te has, at last, set off for the 

Wh f Pem , ns . ula * accom panied with his 
pother, famed mdiplomat'ic lore in the 

awful expectat, 0 when these Two great 
Napoleon has been ac 
c tomed to combat against inferiors ; but, 
co "'iaeror for conqueror. Out 
trieTl °l- HaS con 1 uere(1 a» many cotin- 
asm’sl ^ Tu’ 8nd aS much territory and 

“nquetod «Th n r 38 Nap ° le0n haS 6Ver 

4 pfomL P Th e i T° n a " ° ccasi011 ° f 

ther Th fhe y d ° not seem in fea- 

Iha’veIve7k n rejllUC i! 1 m ° re modest than 

cei ain ,ha, k r J them ' 0ue thin S » 
»aw! we iv We {° T beat Napofeon 

least, as related m 7* j hmg Up ’ aS far > at 
we have Jjf •* and operations ; for, 

him; wecM do 0 V f the c ° untr 7 bef ore 
S° v ernment t|,„ r "' hat w , e P lease with the 
assurance of th 6 u- W ? lave tbe P os ttive 
the « “ ' declaration, that 

««r ^e and „ pa "' sh "at.on” is upon 
and a|| the talem * r^n 6 , aP tbe heroism 
conduct ou i ° f a a11 , the Wellesleys to 
military dl P lomatIC as well as 

"insthHav shal1 see who 

no «cwesotanv We trust > listen to 

a suL SO k' } Ve have an “bun- 
Preparation T™ , undance of time for 
t0 le ave the poIeow has been obliged 
months tl n 0Untr y , for "early ei|ht 
months more bef llkeli hood, be two 

^rSp^fe^r^^blotore- 
*“ dm si'cthansnff, h e ^ 11 We sufficient, 
fficient, for sending troops, 
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| warlike Stores, cloathing, horses, and every 
| thing necessary for -war upon a large 
(scale; plenty of time for forming the 
universal Spanish nation” in to regiments 
and armies ; plent}' of time for training a 
milhon of them to arms ; and, in Short, it 
will be impudence without example, if we 
should pretend that we have wanted time 
tor any thing. Let the nation fix its eyes 
upon this scene, of far more importance 
than that upon the Scheldt, and let us take 
care to bear in mind, what the hireling 
prints now give us as the state of Spain, 
i hey tell us that king Joseph, when the 
last advices came away, was deliberating, 
whether he should defend, or abandon Ma- 
drid upon the approach of the joint force 
ot the Spaniards and the English ; that 
Cuesta and “ the gallant Sir Arthur” were 
driving Victor before them; that Soult’s 
army was reduced to Jive thousand men : 
and, in short, that there was every reason 
to suppose, that the remains of the French 
would soon be compelled to flee from 
opain, or to lay down their arms.— -I 
beseech the reader to bear this in mind., 
this is the state, in which they tell us, 
that Lord Wellesley will find Spain. Now, 
tnen, it Buonaparte is not beaten out of 
kpam; if he now conquers Spain ; if, after 
this, he becomes master of it, how shall 
we find the face to talk of what we are 

uru to . d ° a § ainst hlm u P<>n land ?«■,',■ 
What, if we had pursued the right plan, 
might not have been done with this coun^ 
u r^ we ^ad ucted upon that advice, 
which I gave, and which was given, with 
so many additional and such forcible rea* 
sons ’i°y the Edinburgh Reviewers, Spain 
woula, at this moment, have presented a 
forest of bayonets to the breasts of the 
French. But, who did not foresee, that if 
war was to be made for Ferdinand ; if it 
was to be a contest for a choice of kings, 
and nothing more ; who did not foresee, 
that, in such case, the advantage would all 
be upon the side of him, who preseuted 
the people with a change? Every man in 
his senses must have foreseen this $ but, it 
was resolved, that we should, at any rate, 
make war for a king; and, in all human 
probability the consequence naturally to 

be expected will take place. We are 

always talking about what Buonaparte 
does against such and such nations, never 
appearing to perceive, that he does any 
thi ngfor them; but, in order to come to 
a correct opinion of what is likely to bp 
the disposition of the people towards Buo* 
naparte, we ought to inquire whether he 
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does any thing to please them, any thing 
for their good . Now, Jt is quite shameful 
for us, who have, in language so bitter and 
abusive, been so long writing and preach- 
ing against the Spanish Inquisition ; for us, 
whose priests have made this terrible in- 
stitution a topic of never-ending attack on 
the Roman Catholic religion ; it is shame- 
ful, it is quite scandalous for us to affect 
not to perceive, that this institution, which 
we pretended to hold in such horror, and 
which we made no effort to abolish, has been 
abolished by Buonaparte . Next, there are 
all our out-cries against Monkery ; all our 
philippics against that nest of Drones ; all 
our various writings about their impostures, 
their frauds, and the numerous evils, civil 
as well as political, produced by their ex- 
istence, Well, Buonaparte has dispersed 
two-thirds of these in Spain ; he has done 
away two-thirds of this enormous evil ; 
and, yet, we affect not to perceive it; 
and we have the miserable and bootless 
hypocrisy to appear quite astonished, that 
the people of Spain do not rise as one man 
to assassinate the French, and to demand 

the restoration of their former king ! 

The falshoods that are told us about Spain 
are so palpable, that one would think it 
impossible for them to deceive any human 
being; but, really, if we can believe these 
falshoods, we ought to be deceived and 
defrauded, and ought, in the end, to suffer 
all the consequence^ of our folly. What 
proof have we ever had of any zeal that 
the people of Spain feel in the cause, for 
which we are fighting ? Can any man pro- 
duce us one single fact in support of all the 
assertipns relative to this zeal ? If he can, 
let us hear him ; but, until then, we may 
safely conclude, that there is not the sha- 
dow of a foundation for such assertions. — 
How long are we to be duped in this way? 
Though we see the Emperor Napoleon 
leaving nothing but a sort of detachment of 
his army in Spain, we sfie the joint forces 
of England and the Junta kept in awe by 
the French, and gaining, in the course of 
eight months, little or. no ground upon 
them; and all this in the heart of Spain, 
the French being still in possession of the 
capital : though we have these facts clearly 
before our eyes, still are we insulted with 
the assertions, that the people of Spain, that 
the eleven millions of people, who inhabit 
Spain, mortally hate the French, and are 
enthusiastic in the cause of England and 
Ferdinand the Seventh ! How long are we 
thus to be insulted ! Are we to go on in 
this way even unto the end of the chap- 


ter ? I rather think we shall ; for, though 
.there is, in the country, quite knowledge 
and discernment enough tj> detect these 
falshoods; yet, such is the chain of de- 
pendence, so firmly rivetted are the far 
greater part of the community, to the tax- 
ing and funding system, that they endea- 
vour to stifle the dictates of their own 
senses, and, by dint of perseverance, they, 
at last, succeed in the self-delusive and 
self-destructive task. This is well known 
to the artful wretches, whose business it is 
to dress up and serve out the never-ending 
series of falshoods which disgrace th*e pub- 
lic press and the nation at large ; and, yet, 
while this is going on amongst ourselves ; 
while it is as notorious as the existence of 
light or air, our public prints have the as- 
surance, the cool and unconscionable im- 
pudence, to accuse the French press of 
publishing garbled translations qf English 
documents . This is very decent on the part 
of those prints, who plead guilty to the 
suppressing of twenty two documents out of 
twenty seven ; this is very decent in those 
prints, which never gave a fair translation 
of any one French document, wherein our 
royal family, or the ministers , were named ; 
but, which, upon such dccasions, have uni- 
formly suppressed such passages, under 
the pretence that they were personal and 
abusive ; this is very decent in those prints, 
which constantly omit all those parts of 
the French bulletins, which contain any 
fact calculated to produce an impression 
favourable to the character of our enemy. 
1 do not pretend ta decide the question, 
whether all of every such document ought 
to be translated and published, though, 
for my part, if I were compelled to choose, 
I should not hesitate a moment in saying, 
“publish all;” but, of this I am quite sure, 
that, while we omit part of the French do- 
cuments, upon the ground of their being 
personal against our king, his family, or 
ministers, it is to discover a most scanda- 
lous disregard for justice to endeavour to 
excite a belief of a tyranny's prevailing in 
France, merely because the prints there 
omit those parts of our documents that are 
personal against Napoleon. I remember, 
that, when, in answer to some of our offi- 
cial accusations against Buonaparte, in 
which hevwas roundly charged with usur- 
pation in France, and with being a fo- 
reigner, at the same time, he' made some 
very ugly and unmannerly remarks, those 
remarks were omitted in the translations 
made by our prints. And, shall we, then; 
shall these same prints of ours, upon the 
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pound of similar omissions in the French 
prints, argue, that there is a grinding despo- 
iism existing in that country ? They might, 
for me, if it were not, that it was a source 
of most dangerous deception, leading us to 
hope for some aid, on a future day, at 
least, from discontents prevailing in France, 
which discontents exist no where but in 
the wishes of the enemies of Napoleon. — 
It never can be too often repeated, that 
there is no ground for such hope, or at 
least, that there has not appeared the 
smallest proof of it. 

The Expedition. — —I had resolved 
never to write a word upon this subject ; 
but, really, when one considers the magni- 
tude of the thing, it would argue a species 
of political contumely to pass over its ex- 
istence, in silence, and to leave thereof no 
trace vv ha fever in a work entitled a Politi- 
cal Register. — ^On the supposition that 
it may be a subject of a future day, I will 
first give a succinct history of it, and then 
offer some reflections as to tl^e end it ap- 
pears, and is said, to have in view, propor- 
tioned to the means it contains. It is 

now nearly about two months since the 
troops began to collect in order to be, em- 
barked on this undertaking. The Expe- 
dition sailed from our shores on different 
days ; but, the time of its sailing may be 
considered to have been the 28th of July. 
Its achievements will, of course, be re- 
corded in the proper place amongst the Of- 
ficial Papers ; and, therefore, I shall now 
proceed to put upon record an account of 
Us strength, which, according.to the best in- 
tvs 00 that 1 am able l ° obtain ' is as 

LAND FORCES. MEN. 

----- 2,600 

3,000 

- - - - 2,878 

line ... 34,982 

140 

10Q 


Infantry of* the 
Wa|gon-train 


Cavalry 

Artillery 

Guards 


■ naval force. 

, hips of the line avera 
bOO men - . 

®0 Frigates and Brigs, avc 
ln g 200 men - 

UO Armed Cutters, Rev 
and Excise Cutters and 

600 T S ’ aVera " in § 40 men 

transports, averaging 
men - . ° e 


43,700 

26,400 

21,000 

6,000 

6,600 


Total number (f Men - - 103,700 


CANNONS. 

44 Ships of the line at 74 each 3,256, 
60 Frigates and Brigs at 36 each 2, 1 60 
150 Cutters and Gun Brigs at 8 
each 1,200 


Total number of Cannon, exclusive 

of field-pieces - - - . - 6,6 1 6 

This, then, is the amount of the force ; 
103,700 men, 854 ships of war and trans*- 
ports, and 6,6 1 o pieces of heavy cannon ! 
Where are now the Morning Chronicle 
and his clamorous brethren, who complain 
of want of vigour in th$ present ministry ? 

Now, as to the end compared with 

these means, if, as is said to be the case, 
the Expedition is. destined to destroy thir- 
teen ships of war, built by Napoleon at Ant- 
werp (and the buijding of ships there, was 
until the eve of the Expedition a subject 
of ridicule with our news-papers ;) if this 
be the object of the Expedition, it must be 
confessed, that the rneans are quite suffi- 
cient for the purpose, or, at least, sufficient- 
ly expensive. The bare provisioning of 
the Expedition, the bare food, at the 
stated allowance, will cost more than 
10,000/. a day; the hire of the transports 
will cost 6,000/, a day more ; and, this is 
not nearly half the expence ; so that sup- 
posing the ships to be all seventy-fours, 
and to have cost a thousand pound a gun, the 
expence of our armament already amounts 
to twice as much as the said 13 ships 
are worth. — But, there are some persons, 
who, so far from expecting more than the de- 
struction of these vessels to be accomplish- 
ed, appear to be quite satisfied with what is 
already done; and are even afraid, that for 
want of that astonishing foresight, pru- 
dence, caution, and wisdom, so visible in 
most of the officers, lately employed in 
Basque Roads, our Expedition may, pos-f 
sibly, attempt too much, and, thereby, be 
“ annoyed,” instead of coming back safe, 

sound, and unruffled. Now, in order to 

remove all alarm from the minds of such 
persons, we have only to take a little closer 
view of the comparative magnitude of 
our force. The Island of Walcheren, the 
whole of which we have, by this time, 
captured, is said to be about 8 or 9 miles 
in diameter, and, as its form is nearly cir- 
cular, it is, of course, from 24 to 27 miles 
in circumference. Now, the ships, which 
we have sent against it, taking them from 
the point of the bowsprit to that ot the jib- 
boom, measure 22 miles, 5 furlongs, and 
67 yards ; so that, if they wore tied fast 
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to one another, and placed all round the 
island, they would be within a very few 
yards ot* touching each other, and one 
might go round the island from deck to 
deck without the help ot a boat. — That 
is one view of the thing. Another is, 
tha,t our ships, if swung at anchor, would, 
with barely anchorage room enough, 
reach from England to Walcheren ; and 
our men, if placed in a single rank, 
within arms length of one another, would 
/ reach from England to Walcheren, and 
round the island of Walcheren besides. 
The men, thus placed, would reach 124 
English miles, consequently, if drawn up 
three deep , and in pretty close order, they 
would form a complete wall round the 
whole island ! — : — Are there still those who 
entertain f< apprehensions for the safety of 
our gallant army?” Come, then, let us 
set their hearts at rest. To such persons 
be it known, that the population of Wal- 
cheren, the whole of the population, men, 
women, and children, is stated at 20,000. 
This being the case, the enemy might, 
upon a pinch, supposing us to lose all our 
arms and ammunition, and not to possess 
any other mode of destruction, the enemy 
might, Isay, be eaten in the space of about 
five or six days, as will appear most satis- 
factorily from the following calculation. 
Our men are allowed, each day, 1 lb. of 
meat, 1 lb. of bread, and about a couple 
of pounds of peas, butter, &c. besides cocoa 
or burgoo. Taking their food, therefore, 
at 41b. a man each day, the total weight 
eaten a day would be 414,800 lbs. And, 
if we take the inhabitants at 100 lb. each, 
children and all, one with another, it will 
be seen, that the total of their weight 
(2,000,000 lbs.) falls considerably short of 
that of the weight of five day’s eatubles for 
the soldiers and sailors employed by us in 

this expedition. What might be done, if 

necessary, in the way of spoiling the harvest 
of the Walchereners, by shutting out the 
sun from their fields with the canvass of our 
ships, I cannot take upon me precisely to 
ascertain ; but, my opinion decidedly is, 
that the whole of the wheat fields, at least 
(supposing the Walchereners to sow in our 
proportions) might be ruined in that way; 
and, certain I am, that we have, in this 
Expedition, a sufficiency of cordage to tie 
up and bring off' in tow, every thing stand- 
ing upon the face of the earth in the island. 

• flush your fears, then, you who en- 

tertain 44 apprehensions” for the safety 
of the army, or the fleet, as long, I mean, 
as they confine themselves to the island of 


Walcheren. I beg you to mind that; for, 
the moment they set their foot upon the 
main land, there my calculations cease. 

I dan beat the Walchereners by computa- 
tion ; I can beat them either by measure- 
ment or by weight ; but, if you get me 
upon the continent, my arithmetic is done 

for. As the ministers must have had , 

the means of. ascertaining the situation of 
the Scheldt, from its mouth to Antwerp, 
it js not probable, I think, that, with such 
a force , the destruction of the ships and 
arsenal can fail, especially if, as is said 
to be the case, the French have no army, 
of any consequence, near the spot. But, 
mercy on us ! does such an enterprize de- 
mand such a force? To take a place lixe' 
Flushing, and the island on which it 
stands, used to be a service for a line of 
battle ship, a frigate, a sloop or fwo, and a 
couple of battalions of soldiers. It is, how- 
ever, agreed, that this is only a prelimi- 
nary step ; but, if such a service as the des- 
truction of the ships in the Scheldt and 
the arsenal at Aatwerp, if such a service 
requires such a force, and that, too, at a 
time when Napoleon's armies are r/// en- 
gaged elsewhere, what is to become of us, 
when he has settled the affairs of the con- 
tinent? This port of Antwerp is of 

very great importance, I know ; but, we 
can do no more than just demolish the 
ships and works ? We cannot destroy 
the immense forests, whence the ship 
timber comes ; nor can we by such- de- 
struction, greatly retard the progress of 
Napoleon in forming a navy. It is good 
to destroy these ships and this arsenal ; 
very good ; but the means are, beyond 
all bounds, too large. It is evident, that, 
if it requires such means to effect such an 
object, we must be beaten in the end. 

The n6ws-papers, calling themselves 

Opposition papers, affect to believe, that 
the ministers have sent out this superabun- 
dant force, in order to render failure im- 
possible, lest by a failure they should lose 
the{r places. Oh, no ! This makes no part 
of their motive. They kept their places 
safely enough in spite of the fate of the 
Expedition in Spain; in. spite' of such 
disgrace and calamity as was never before 
experienced by an army of any nation , in 
spite of such a routing, such confusion in 
flight, such havock and such destruction, 
that, from that day to this, I believe, no re- 
gular official return of the killed, v/ouncled, 
and missing* has ev$r been published. 
Why, in spite of all this, the ministers had 
a majority of nearly two to one ; aye, and 
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that, too, upon this very question of the 
Expedition to Spain. Need they, after 
that, fear that any failure, naval or milita- 
ry, will drive them from their places ? 
They know better ; and, therefore it is 
with no such view, that they have fitted 

out this immense force. My opinion 

is, that they had what they thought a 
very fine game to play. They believed 
in the reality of insurrections in the North 
of Germany; and all the neatly-dished 
up stories about the “ gallant Schill” 
(they are all gallant fellows who will 
fight on our side, as long as they remain 
on our side) and the " gallant Duke of 
Brunswick Oels.” They seem to have 
believed all these, and lor reasons too 
evident to mention, to have resolved upon 
a grand effort for the recovery of Hanover ; 
which measure they combined, by the 
advice of Sir Home Popham (who I 
have heard, has always been a great ad- 
vocate for an expedition against Walche- 
ren) the, present operations with that 
against the French in Hanover. The bat- 
tle of Wagram, and the armistice, which 
immediately followed it, having defeated 
the -project as far as related to Hanover, 
it remained either to do nothing at all, to 
reland all the facines and gabions and 
sand-bags, and (which would have been 
a very serious matter indeed) to baulk the 
ardent zeal of all the Staff and the Com- 
missaries and the Quartermasters and the 
Paymasters and the Contractors, &c. &c. 
«c. &c. &c. &c. &c. Sac. &c. &c. Sac. 

. • &c. &c. &c. Sac. Sac. it remained, 
either to do this, or to make war upon 
yalcheren and Antwerp. As to the po- 
lc y» or justice, of an Expedition for 
the sake of the North of Germany, and 
particularly for Hanovci', I shall leave 
th°se for the reader to discuss ; but, the 
Expedition being prepared, it was, I think, 
right to employ it, especially as the ob- 
jects now in view are, in themselves, really 
pliable. Therefore, I do not find fault 
Magnitude of the force. It was 
Mended for a greater purpose, and there 
ls .no * lai ' ra in a ppiying it to a less, espe- 
*| la y as there appears to be not the 
maliest doubt of its success. It is, in- 
e ® , like setting, a pack of hounds upon 
ra * ^ ca nnot escape. The ships and 
isenai must be destroyed, unless the in- 
ion were not to do it,; and this we can- 
, el * eve - — Yet, if Buonaparte were to 
ach Antwerp himself, or if one of his 
es were to reach it, with- a strong body 
me n, I would not answer, that the en- 
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terprize would be wholly free from risk. 
They are a hard-hearted and bloody- 
minded race of men. They would not 
mind> the least in the world, sending John 
Earl of Chatham home again with what is 
called a flea in his ear. Yes, yes ; if they 
should reach Antwerp first, and with a 
strong body of troops, 1 would not lay 
fifty to one that the object, small as it is, 
will be accomplished at all. Of one 
thing, however, we may be pretty cer- 
tain, that Lord Chatham will take care 
to keep open his retreat ; and, there- 
fore, worst come to worst, there can be 
no danger of any loss on our part, es- 
pecially if our naval men should be in- 
spired by the example of those most pru- 
dent officers, the commanders off Basque 
Roads, who seem, from the evidence taken 
before the Court-Martial, lately held at 
Portsmouth, to have foreseen danger in all 
its shapes and sizes ; to have been, in this 
respect, gifted with a sort Of second-sight ; 
to have had ocular intimacy with not-yet- 
existijig evils, as pigs are said to see the 

rising wind. Upon the whole, we may, 

I think, look forward with confidence to 
the destruction of the ships in the Scheldt 
and of the arsenal at Antwerp ; but, any 
thing further, I, for my part, do not ex- 
pect ; and, as to our keeping the island of 
Walcheren, we can no more do it 'till next 
March, than we can get and keep Paris, 
which, at this time of day, even lord Li- 
verpool will hardly think practicable, 
without at least, much more trouble than 
it would be worth wdiile to take about it. 
The French can go over to this island upon 
the ice ; and if they could not, the force 
constantly' kept up there, and fed from 
England, must be very great indeed. 
Every stick of fuel must be carried from 
England. In short, it would take the re- 
venue and produce of one of our counties 
to keep that little island for any length of 
time. That, therefore, is a project too 
mad, 1 think, to be thought of. Withthe 
destruction of the ships and the arsenal, 
and with the <Jemolition of Flushing, we 
must content ourselves ; but, upon the ac- 
complishment of these objects we may, I 
think, safely rely. J 

Naval Prizes. — A correspondent in- 
forms me, that the Africaine frigate, £apt. 
Manby, early in this war, sent in her boats 
to take or destroy all the large fishing- 
decked boats-at Dieppe ; that they suc- 
ceeded, brought 24* ol thein over to Ports- 
mouth, and burnt as maqdAaore; “that, 
tf aftor long delay, the 24 t^RUold for 700 
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* pounds, out of which 600 pounds went 
99 in law and other charges ; and that 
“ while one man of law got for the con- 
99 demnation of each boat nine pounds ten 
“ shillings, the sailors, who were fired at by 
“ the French for five hours, did not get, 
99 for each, the price of a glass of grog.” 

• -It really is high time, that the minis- 

ters, or the parliament, or the king, or 
somebody having the power to do it, should, 
make an alteration in these matters. 
What, in the name of common sense, pre- 
vents the establishing of a simple and 
prompt mode of decision in such cases r 
Why should there not, in war time, be a 
couple of commissioners at each of the 
ports, with power to examine the papers 
and decide at once, without fee or reward, 
being paid by the public and not by the 
parties having cases before them ? This 
system of court-fees is a thing most hos- 
tile to justice. And, besides, is there 
common sense in making those who take 
prizes pay the judges and lawyers, when 
the money so paid takes from the induce- 
ment not only to do services by sea, but 
also from the inducement to enter the 
navy. This is a subject of fearful im- 

portance to the nation, and especially at 
thjs time. And what is there that stands 
in the way of a reform of the abuse ? Is 
there any man, no matter who he be, that 
will say, that the thing is right ? Will any 
one say, that it is not wrong ? Why, then, 
not amend it ? 

W M . COBBETT 

Botlcy, Thursday , 10 th August, 1809. 


Proceedings of a Special Court of Com- 
mon Council of the City of London. 
Held in consequence of a Notice of 
a Motion given by Mr. James Dixon, 
to rescind the Vote of Thanks to 
Col. Wardle, passed on the 6th of 
April last. 

On Tuesday, the 1st of August, was 
held by summons from the Lord -Mayor, a 
Spedal Court of Common Council, in con- 
science of a Requisition for that purpose 
signed by several Members of the Court. 
At half past 12 his lordship took the 
Chair, and shortly addressed the Meeting, 
by. stating that the Members of the Court 
had been summoned by his direction, in 
consequence of the following Requisi- 
tion : — 

“ My Lord; — We, the undersigned 
JVIembersof d^Court of Common Coun- 
cil, deeminsfl^hi^hly improper and de- 


rogatory to the character of the Court, to 
stiller the Notice of a Motion to stand over, 
which proposes 9 to rescind from the 
Journals of its proceedings, a Vote passed 
on the 6th of April last, after the fullest 
deliberation, expressing the thanks and 
gratitude of the Court to G. L. Wardl?, 
esq. for the zeal, intrepidity and patriot- 
ism, which he so eminently evinced by ex- 
hibiting and substantiating serious charges 
against the late Commander in Chief/ 
— do hereby request your lordship to call, 
upon an early day, an especial Court of 
Common Council, for the purpose of con- 
sidering the same.” 

[The Requisition being read, his lordship 
stated that he had received a letter from 
Mr. James Dixon ; a letter, the reading, 
of which afforded no small degree of 
amusement to almost the whole Court.,] 

" New Bridge- street, 31st July 1809. 

99 My Lord Mayor ; — I am much sur- 
prised at the summons your lordship haj 
issued for a Special Court of Common 
Council, to be held to-morrow, to take 
into consideration the notice which I gave 
at the last Court, of my- intention to bring 
forward, after the Recess, a motion to ex- 
punge from the Journals the Resolution of 
the Thanks of the Court, on the 6th of 
April last, to Mr. Wardle. — 1 did not at 
that time, nor do I wish at present, to pre- 
clude the party interested the opportuni- 
ty of re-establishing himself in the good 
opinion of his fellow-citizens, by the ap- 
peal he intends to make to the justice of 
the country, in the prosecution he has 
publicly declared he will institute for Per- 
jury, against the witnesses who were ex- 
amined, on the part of the Plaintiff in a 
recent Trial at Westminster. — As the in- 
terval of the Recess for which the Court 
of Common Council was, as usual, ad- 
journed, will, as i understand, aflord him 
that opportunity, I thought it right, under 
the circumstances in which the corpora- 
tion was placed, by the Vote of Thanks, 
to give the notice, reserving to myself the 
alternative of bringing it forward at the 
first Court after the Recess, or not, intend- 
ing, in that respect, to be guided alto- 
gether by the result of the prosecution 
for Perjury, if instituted. — I therefore beg 
leave to inform your lordship, that 1 shall 
not attend the Court on Tuesday. 1 am, 
my Lord, &c. James Dixon.” 

[The laughter occasioned by the general 
contents of this unique production having, 
after some short lapse of time, subsided,] 
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Mr. Miller addressed the Court, and only by this Court, but by almost eyery 
stated, that the author of the Letter that public body throughout the kingdom : 
had been just read, and of' the extraordi- for to me I do confess this motion does 
nary notice that had on a former occasion appear to be most admirably calculated to 
been given of a motion to rescind the lay prostrate before the good sense of the 
Vote of Thanks passed by that Court to nation, the honour, the dignity, and the 
col. Wardle, having thought proper to consistency of the Corporation of London, 
desert his post, he should himself take and I do maintain, that to effect such a 
the liberty of moving, that the >Vote of purpose, no measure could have been more 
Thanksto col. Wardle should be expunged, perfectly adapted, or more ingeniously 
Extraordinary as such a motion might contrived. Of the motives of the gentle- * 
from him appear, .he deemed it his duty to man with whom the motion originated, 
bring it forward, with a view of bringing I do not feel myself at liberty to enter 
to immediate decision a question, which upon an inquiry, and whatever may be 
neither the dignity of that Court, nor the my opinion on this point, that opinion I 
justice due to col. Wardle, could with will i\ot express.; but I will say, that I 
any degree of propriety, after nbtice of think it would have added consistency, at 
such a motion, be suffered to hang in sus- least, to 'the character of the gentleman 
pence at the pleasure or caprice of the who has so gravely announced his deter- 
gentleman with whom it originated. The mination to take no share in the pro- 
propriety of this motion, abandoned, mis- ceedings of the Court this day, if he had 
sbapen, and hideous as to ordinary capaci- boldly and manfully attended in per- 
ties it might appear, he should leave to son the discussion of that question, which 
others to decide; but he could not help he, and he alone, originally provoked. It 
thinking that the desertion of its original does certainly appear to have been par- 
author was an incontrovertible proof that ticularly incumbent on that gentleman to 
he never did seriously intend to persevere have attended in his place this day, in 
in it ; deserted, however, as it had now conformity to the summons of your lord- 
avowedly been, it was his determination ship, and to have stated publicly the rea- 
to persevere in endeavouring to obtain sons by which he was induced to give a 
the decision of the Common Council of notice so extraordinary, of a motion soun- 
the City of London on so important a precedented. With respect to the suspen- 
question. But as in thus introducing the sion of any further proceeding on the no- 
subject it was by no means his intention to tice that was given, until the presumed, 
become the parent of such an offspring, or indeed merely alledged, impropriety of 
he should not enlarge upon a topic on conduct in col. Wardle should have been 
which he felt so little satisfaction; and decided, it appears to me that such delay 
would, therefore, conclude by moving the were not less cruel than unjust, improper, 
following Amendment on the Resolution and inconsistent with the impartiality and 
noting the Thanks of the Court to col. dignity of this Court ; and I the more re- 
Wardle, passed by the Court on the 6th gret the absence of the worthy gentleman, 
th • ? k st, “7" That the Court having, on from my utter incompetency to cdnjecture 
1 April lasti voted to Mr. Wardle a by what arguments a measure so irrecon- 
gold box, with the freedom of the City, and cilable with common sense and equal 
their thanks for his zeal and integrity in the justice, could be attempted to be justified, 
discharge of his duties as a member of To col. Wardle, who alone had the cou- 
parhament, and being convinced that that rage to institute the investigation, and the 
°te had been improperly entered into, perseverance to bring it to that successful 
now resolved to expunge the same.” — issue, for which he has received the Thanks 
1 ^Amendment being read, of a great majority ok the people of the 

th r ^ errnaa Goodbehere addressed United kingdom, the entire merit of the 
6 My Lo r d Mayor, I lament result of that inquiry is unquestionably 

ess that it should have become ne- due, and for his great and meritorious ex- 
° U1 ^ B a ^ ec * 8 ' on the question ertions in that arduous undertaking, it is 
lc . has been created by the notice of now incontestibly known, that he has re- 
sit^K 011 S ° extraord,h ary, than the neces- ceived no consideration, or reward what- 
J a t was proved to have unhappily ever ; but that which his exalted and dis- 
/ ? . ^ or that investigation, the result interested mind is fully capable of cor- 
bat^ 1C f forth the marked appro- rectly appreciating, the sincere demonstra- 

m ot the conduct of col. Wardle, not tion of the gratitude of his countrymen. 
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Col. Wardle had no secret purpose to an- 
swer, no private ends to gratify, and that 
he had no pecuniary motives, it is not pos- 
sible even for the most strenuous defender 
of corruption to deny ; for the very ten- 
dency of the accusations with which he 
has been assailed, is to shew that he has 
sacrificed not only his time but his fortune, 
by those patriotic and unexampled exer- 
tions which have rendered ‘him not less 
the object of regard to the people, than 
of terror to those by whom they have so 
long been plundered. But, my Lord, I 
do hope and trust that we know how to 
estimate correctly the conduct of the man 
who has made these important sacrifices ; 
who, influenced solely by motives of the 
purest patriotism, has been induced volun- 
tarily to place himself in a public situation, 
most arduous, and of difficulty beyond all 
example; and as no circumstances have 
occurred since the Thanks of this Court 
Were voted to col. Wardle, which can in the 
slightest degree lower him in the estima- 
tion or opinion of any fair and candid man, 
I think it is a duty that we owe to justice, 
to the country, and to ourselves, to give him 
our support, and thus manifest to the peo- 
ple of the United Kingdom, that we are not 
to be blindly, or tamely led away by the 
clamour and fury of an exasperated fac-. 
tion. By the adoption of that motion, 
we should be forging for ourselves chains 
and fetters, and finally must throw ourselves 
into the very midst of that vortex of cor- 
ruption, which it is our professed and only 
object to annihilate; And to pass over in 
silence, and without decision, the extraor- 
dinary motion suggested by the notice of 
the worthy gentleman, would be produc- 
tive of evil almost equal to that of the 
adoption of the proposition which it urges; 
for supposing that it were. to be no further 
agitated, all further inquiry into the exis- 
tence of corruption would be instan- 
taneously checked, and the important, 
nay incalculable, advantages that must 
arise to the country from such necessary 
investigation would be suspended, by this 
notice of a motion of censure hanging up, 
in terrorem, over the head of a man whose 
extraordinary exertions have brought to 
light transactions so extraordinary, so dis- 
graceful, and so incredible as they did 
appear, until actually and incontrovertibly 
proved. . Of the transcendent merit of 
col. Wardle, and of the gratitude due to 
him from the People of England, such, 
my Lord, is my opinion, that 1 have no 
hesitation in avowing, that no reward 


could have appeared to me too great to 
have been offend by a grateful people to 
a friend so true, so firm, and so devoted 
to the interest of his country. I am per- 
fectly ready to admit that we have all po- 
litical prejudices. At the same time it 
must be admitted, that in the degree of 
force and bigotry with which they operate 
on the human mind, the difference .(in 
different men) is most important; and I 
cannot avoid remarking, that the worthy 
gentleman who gave the notice of this 
motion, has voted for very many measures 
that have had an undisguised tendency to 
bolster up the transactions of the adminis- 
trations of the day ; whether the ground 
has been substantial or otherwise, to him 
it seemed to matter not ; he has certainly 
never hesitated to put the country to any 
expence, however great, which had for its 
' object the support or gratification of the men 
to whom, for the time being, be deemed it 
prudent to give that support; but sorry I 
am to say,that for those patriotic exertions 
which have by the voices of a great majori- 
ty of the people of the United Kingdom been 
most gratefully acknowledged, as of most 
essential benefit and importance to the 
vital interests of the nation, his name is 
not to be found in the list of those who 
have publicly expressed their gratitude. 
It has been very loudly urged by the few 
who are of a similar opinion with that of 
the worthy gentleman, that the late Trial 
at law appears to have implicated in its 
consequences the merits and character of 
col. Wardle ; but I must positively deny 
that this circumstance, whatever it ma/ 
have been, can form with us the smallest 
particle of matter for our consideration. 
Whether the imputation on the character’ 
of col. W. be true or false, this transaction 
can make no possible difference to us. It 
matters not a jot, and I would only ask 
any gentleman who now hears me, where 
we should have found any other man who 
would have undertaken that which col. W. 
not only undertook, but that in which he 
persevered with intrepidity and constancy 
unparalleled, and in the prosecution of 
which he sacrificed both his time and his 
property ? The only point to which we 
have to look is the issue and effect of the 
Investigation. Now, as convincing proof 
of the charges made by Mr.W. being actu- 
ally brought home to the party accused, 
it is certainly more immediately incum- 
bent on us to give the strongest testimony in 
our power of the gratitude we feel, or ought 
to feel, toward* $ol, W., than to be delibe- 
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ratingwhetherheshall not be deprived ofall 
the merit of hia conduct. To those who 
can pretend to argue that a question of 
account between col. W. and any other 
peison ought to form a subject for Our con- 
sideration, I really deem it superfluous to 
make any reply. But, if the worthy gen- 
tleman was here to support his own pro- 
position, 1 would certainly ask of him how 
it happened, in voting, at a vast expence, 
a Monument to Pitt, the well-known dis- 
regard of that Minister to all matters of 
personal expence, even to the total neglect 
of payment of all his tradesmen’s Bills ; 
that fact did not occur to the worthy gen- 
Ueman as a reason for withholding so 
splendid and costly a testimony of appro- 
rj 0 !!’ a " d as lbe scrupulously delicate 
tnm r" 0 tle worthy gentleman is so ex- 
ey squeamish, and his regard for 
the improper distribution of the thanks of 
otr S ° , accuratel y sensitive, it may, 
£l l>8 ’ W ' th S l ° me ’ be a matter of no 
™ l| l surprize, that no foible in the private 

,t “ h t |Il 0CC " rred to P^vent the wor- 

«fori " f r ?;° m0tin »’ as he did 
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this r the Monument voted bv 

‘idler iif „ 7' Butn ° objection in 

by th e I * '"stances was even hinted at 
part 4^ whose sensitive 

but for which hJ l h atraola ent asleep, 
private defects ofThf ^ haV6 sou §h t in the 
Wesmen’s b II. V. h !J 10 “ pa y me, ? t of his 

Pectedillirit onG> anc * ' n a stls “ 

a‘r nectl0n b y tbe other: pre- 
vhil e 8 “f objection as lhat 

Motion, to re £d th T “T • asis ° f the 
bv this Court f Resolutl °n passed 

t- dare l rt Y ° te of Thanks to col. 

gent, would 

b's own eround n extraordlnar y. if, upon 
“tade to fescind ™ otio . n were to be now 
thanks w ere vnt.f Res 5’] utl0ns , by which 

h'elson ft ilt t to . Mr ‘ Pitt and lord 
that in the most remarkable, 

lhe unions bv n I lnstanc . e ^here, from 
country unnnpef* a S , 1I J ge in <hvidual, the 

ti! S es . tantamount" To^ de '‘ VeS advan ' 

"etobtainedebL 4 k‘ g reatest victory 
"orthy gentleman^ bysea or b > r land, the 
suddenly awaS^i mo I rab ty should be so 

esertiom of co" W ^i S T ng that *e 
>1 importance wSl® ^ b ? en of 

^ ain convinced th * greatest victory, 

*»; for if the am perfectl y cor - 

Spends on t u fl UCC , ess of the enemy 
s ii i. fiual ruin of our re- 
not possible to estimate the 


advantages that mpst inevitably be derived 

from those exertions, which have so suc- 
cessfully tended to repress that corruption 
vvhich has long been sapping the very' 
vitals of the national resources j and most 
certain it is, that unless the enormous cor- 
ruption that is now so i-rrefragably dis- 
played in the broad face of day, be effec- 
tually checked, a country so circumstanced 
is in great danger of becoming finally 'an 
easy victory to an enemy.— Were ' any 
proof wanting of the effect of the exertions 
of col. W., the resignation of the Duke of 
York might satisfy the most incKedulous, 
for by the evidence brought forward on 
the investigation, was that event produced. 
Ill is, of itself, is a fact conclusive of the 
unquestionable merit of col. W. But the 
abuses that have been exposed by him in 
the patronage of the Church and in the 
Army, in the sale of Seats in Parliament, 
in the India House, and other departments, 
are so numerous, as to render argument 
on so glaring a subject wholly superfluous ; 
and there can be little hesitation in. the 
mind of any unprejudiced man, in admit- 
ting that the savings which might be 
made in the various branches of the pro- 
digal, profuse expenditure of Government, 
would amount to a sum not inferior to that 
produced by the most obnoxious Tax to 
which a free country ever submitted ; it • 
is hardly necessary to say that I mean 
that most abominable, oppressive, and un- 
just (because unequal) ofall taxes, the In- 
come Tax. If we do but steadily perse- 
vere in that course of investigation and 
inquiry ydiich the courageous exertions of 
col. W. have opened,* advantages must 
ultimately result, which- will produce in- 
calculable amendment and amelioration in 
the condition of the country. Whether 
the gentleman who originally instigated 
this question, had it in view, by the car- 
rying of his motion, to extinguish for ever 
all further inquiry, I will not take upon 
myself to say ; but it is absolutely neces- 
sary to remove all doubt with the country, 
of what may be the sentiments of the Cor- 
poration of the City of London on so im- 
portant an occasion. Perhaps it may be 
presumed, that if he did flatter himself 
with the prospect of deriving any advan- 
tage from the carrying of this motion, it 
must have been that of stifling that effu- 
sion of thanks to col. W. which so many 
persons in this kingdom are yet extremely 
desirous of expressing. — My Lord, the 
Corporation of the City of London having 
a political character to maintain, andhav- 
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quite improper that gentlemen should 
make this a party question, and sit in judg- 
ment on such high and exalted characters 
as Lord Castlereagh, and others, who 
have served their country for a number ot 
vcars. f A loud laugh.] 

7 Mr. Griffith felt, that if ever there was 
a question which demanded the solemn 
I decision of the Court, it was that which 
| was before them. The gentleman who 
had iust delivered his sentiments had 
talked of party ; but he trusted there 
was but one party, and that party wou 
maintain the government of the coun- 
try ; but, if in that government there 
should be found men who were a disgrace 
to the situations which they held, he, for 
one, felt it to be the duty °f ‘hat Court, 
to express its disapprobation of their con- 
duct.— He would 4 whetherCorrupt.cn 

had not, like a snail touched on the head, 
shrunk into its house? Would it be con- 
tended, that col. W. had not rendered he 


in", for many years, thought it not only 
important, but indispensibly necessary, to 
attend to the measures of the Government, 
the people at large of this country, do in- 
disputably look up to our decisions with 
very deep interest, and with most exceed- 
ing attention ; and to our determination 
the country at this moment looks up with 
a degree of anxiety, fully proportioned to 
the magnitude of the occasion, and the 
importance of the crisis at which we have 
arrived : the country at large waits but 
for our determination to support col. W. 
of which, if once assured, we may cer- 
tainly anticipate all that weight will be 
added to our effort* in the Reformation ot 
Abuses, which can be given by the sup- 
port of a vast majority of the people ot 
the United Kingdom. That the Corpora- 
tion will see, in its true light, the neces- 
aitv. of coming to a decision at this critical 
moment, I, for these reasons, anxiously 
hope and wish, although the original 
mover of the question, very contrary to 
my expectations and wishes, is now ab- 
sent. With these views of this important 
subject, I shall now move an Amendment, 
on which, 1 trust, and indeed take it for 
granted, the Corporation will see the ne- 
cessity of declaring their sentiments, by a 
positive decision ; for inasmuch as an indi- 
vidual cannot be expected, without great 
support, to effect so Herculean a task, it 
will not be denied that it requires the 
united energies of all to co-operate with 
him in the arduous undertaking in which 
he has voluntarily and so nobly embarked, 
and if it. shall be thought that we do re- 
quire Reform, a Reformation of Abuses, 
certain I am, that ultimate safety can be ob- 
tained only by the exertion of that auxi- 
liary assistance which col. W. neces- 
sarily requires for the accomplishment of 
those objects, of which every one pro- 
fesses most anxiously to desire the attain- 
ment. 

[See the Resolutions at page 150.] 

Mr. Box perfectly agreed in the pro- 
priety of coming to a decision on the ques- 
tion before the Court. He was ready to 
hold up his hand in favour of col. Wardle, 
and admittedLthat the late Trial had no- 
thing to do with the question : the merit of 
col. W. he did not mean to depreciate ; but 
at the same time, hoped the Court would 
reflect before it adopted the Resolutions 
which had been just read, for Resolutions 
so extensive in their application, ought, in 
his opinion, to have been made a distinct 
question for discussion. He thought it 


tenaea, mat wi. . . 

country most important services by tne 
various inquiries which he had instituted, 
independent of the original investigation . 
Had he not exposed the shameful prac- 
tice of selling Seats in Parliament ? had 
he not exposed the disgraceful manner in 
which the patronage of the Directors 
the East India Company had been dis 
posed of ? In short, had he not exposed 
practices of corruption all round us, and 
at almost every point. It must be ac- 
knowledged, and indeed, seemed to be ad- 
mitted, by his friend behind him, who «P 
posed the Resolutions of the worthy alder 
man, that col. Wardle had done a g.eat 
deal for the country. Agamst tha he had 
not yet' hoard a syllable, and his fri 
behind him had candidly admitted, 
the Trial at law could not affect the mer 
of col. W. nor ought to have 
upon the opinion of the Court, 
spect to the introduction of the nam ® 

lord Castlereagh, Mr. Perceval, and others 

in high official situations, he,fov 
part, thought that the higher the s. uat.ons, 
the more necessary it became ‘ 
them filled with good servants 5 it 

tainly, in order to have good servan 
is necessary to look well a on , 

However high might be the aJon 

which these men filled, he saw no reason 
why they should not look ‘^ e . m _j ct 
facl and tell thorn of their misconduct. 
That man who pays the enor ®° r an( j 

and taxes under which we 1 ’ t0 

twenty shillings in the poun > S. 0 
hand down to posterity, untarnished, tw 
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rights and liberties which were the pride 

and hn»«f i ^ * 


tm 

lord, with respect to the question now be- 
tore the Court, I must take the liberty of 
remarking, that the gentleman who gave 
the notice of this motion must surely be 
the very pattern and quintessence of mo- 
rality, since he deems the alledged breach 
oj a pecuniary engagement by col. War- 
, ot sufficient importance absolutely to 
damn the whole merit to which he is un- 
questionably entitled, from his great and 
meritorious exertions ; and not contented 
with entertaining, as an individual, an ab- 
stract notion so extraordinary, he mo- 
destly calls upon the Corporation of the 
V.v ot London, on no better ground than 
this, to rescind its own act, passed in a very 
full attendance of this Court, and after hav- 
ing undergone a serious and very inte- 
resting discussion. My Lord, the gentle- 
man opposite to me (Mr. Knox), at the 
same time that he admits, with great rea- 


and boast of Englishmen. On all occa- 
«ons his fellow-citizens might look to him 
^supporter of their rights, and certainly 
« never look to him ip vain. He 

h?vh Ja -T’ b ,° ld 'y censur « 

itfj d he m,ghty when the y deserved 

«Jr MAN - Aithough r d ° 

ttmkthat any arguments can be necessary 
: d ^ eC r‘,V d °l- b eHeso,Z 

f tbe worthy alderman, yet having 

£ VoVlf T. Par l in the dlscu s s '°u when 
„„ 7 te ,? f , thanks to col. Wardle was 

LuioTT “ IS ‘he object of the pre- 
motion to rescind, and having had 

WTh?l brinS ' ng forward a s hndar 
; £ ks °.‘h« occasions, I can- 

fetheri .r p0S,t,on that is now be- 

l«gret, SJ® T£t°tt 0bSer :, ati0n - T e ‘ lme that he admits, withg^aTr^ 
gave the notice’ ff i* S e ?‘ Ie «»an dmess, that the Trial has nothing to do 
“ bought fit to attend VnTehTh° n ^ lS U 5 the /) ue ^ tion of col. Wardle’^merits, 
“as to the Court for [hat ! ^ rea ' the Reso,ut ions proposed by the 

“°fe. Buthish a vi na . ' t h Is ^^ raordinary worthy alderman too harsh in censuring 

lbe ^scussion, certainfy betrtys n a ^ u° f that high and exal ‘ ed pel- 

foousness of a want nfoZ, “ , ys con ' sonage, who has served the country so lone- 
his motion. I do not feel'it ne l ° SUpport LordCastlereagh and also others; and 
fudeed possible, to say so h,S . - he makes the staIkin g horse of his op- 

Im portant subject in The ah p„ h °r !£'* T‘ t,m ; but that trick 1 hare seen too 
Aleman ; for were he ab * e " c . e T of . tb »‘ often played off to be for one moment de- 
my some things that nossihW 1 oded by „ and *° well > indeed, am I 

Wy unpleasant, and which I reJTt be aware . of ‘ bls species of stratagem, that I 
101 how to say i n hisTbsence ? ven SI gnified my suspicions before I came 

‘rust that I may be iustifi»H * Y . et .’ 1 : ,nto court < ‘hat such a trick would be at. 
tbe conduct of that irentl P m, eXa !l! lnin § *f ln P ted b y th .° se who acted with the gen- 

>bse "‘;and 0 fihfenin? frnm^h n f ho , u S h : t,eman who gave the notice of the motion 
motives as rZ g / hatconduct now before ‘he Court. By 


Mc « motives as Tt' mav"fa;-| lnatCOndUCt now before the Court * % way of illus- 
» ar rant. I h ave not th/Tn app L ear to trat,on of the habits of that gentleman, I 
11011 in now aslertfog tha \ st T hesita - ^1! state a fact: That gentleman (Mr. 
certainly d 0 t 0 his fJL ,'r t " C1 b would : Dixori) himself came to me not long after 
tb « he has stated llZ '!? e . w 7 e P^ent; the Trial, in which col. Wardle wfs in- 

terested, took place, and 


l “ at »e has stated tw ,f be 7® re Present; 
“amely, that he tb t w h'ch is not true ; 

11 has at certain ne „j Ce °Z “ s m erabers, 
“milted to be calfod the year been 
“ e ’°r known an fo . ° g h - er 5 but 1 hare 
»Me month h”' 6 , m which even 
f"s Court b e jn tb h „ eIa psed without 
have indeed more t^ * d to S eth er. I 
^ »bo hapnenei h f i, 0nce found ‘hat 
^ Mayor fo P th . d ^ J*T - the €ar of th e 
["“ageif theinr being, take ad- 

hmiakip toTet t r e,tthe3rhad with his 

Pmnted, in nJi convenient day aD- 


, r , — condoled most 

piteously on the piteous situation to which 
col. Wardle was reduced. “ Oh \ }> say* 
the gentleman, “ What a sad sad business 
“ m this ! You can't think, Mr. Waith- 
“ man, how it hurts me. Indeed I am so 
“ hurt ! And, besides, what shall we do, 
“ you know we can’t let the Thanks to 
“ nim stand on the Votes now. Oh ! I 
" am so hurt about this business you can’t 
“ think H!” With this cant and hypo- 
crisy he not only tried me, but he tried 
the Court all round, £nd at lengthy disco- 
vering that it would not do, he silently 
shrunk from the attempt for that time. 
And this is not the only time that that 
gentleman has resorted to the cant of hy- 
pocrisy to carry on his designs, for I re* 
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member his coming to me on the occasion 
of a motion of Mr. Birch. “ Lord, ,, says 
he, “ what a foolish motion is this of Birch 
“ about No Popery” !! I do assert that he 
came to. my house in- the manner I have 
described. From his conversation I soon 
discovered that he had been with the mi- 
nistry. He, however, assured me, that 
we should “ certainly negative Birch’s 
€t foolish motion,” and away he went, 
leaving me in the full persuasion he felt 
much anxiety to negative Mr. Birch- s 
“ foolish motion about No Popery ;” and 
yet did this very gentleman afterwards ac- 
tually vote on the same side with Mr. 
Birch in favour of his “ foolish motion.” 
But, notwithstanding these miserable shifts 
of canting hypocrisy, I will ask those 
who are now present, whether, in any 
single instance, this gentleman has ex- 
pressed the slightest degree of satisfaction 
at that discovery of abuses which gave to 
every true friend of his country, the gra- 
tifying prospect of a correction of the 
lavish expenditure of the public money ? 
I remember not even a solitary instance in 
which he has expressed any satisfaction at 
any such discovery of public abuses and 
Corruptions. That this apathy is not con- 
fined to that gentleman, was abundantly 
clear, from the expressions used by other 
gentlemen in a former discussion. At that 
time they arrogated merit to themselves 
for their forbearance tQ oppose the mea- 
sure under their consideration. “ We 
“ have made,”. say they, “no opposition to 
“ the vote of thanks to col. Wardle, but 
“ we object to ministerial threats, and to 
“ declaring that the D. of Y. was un- 
“ worthy of his situation.” Such is the 
spirit by which- those gentlemen are ac- 
tuated ; and 1 have felt conviction from 
repeated observations, that upon any ques- 
tion having for its object the correction 
of public abuses, it was madness to look 
for the support or co-operation, of any 
contractor, pensioner, placeman, or place- 
hunter— [Hear ! hear!] In no instance 
when such a question is brought forward, 
do the gentleman, and those who act with 
him, omit to burst out into the old cry, 
that it is a mere party question, which is 
quite a wrong thing to agi-ate — quite im- 
proper for gentlemen to brfng forward 
party matters. Is there then, it may be 
asked, a party to support corruption ? In 
truth, if we pay judge of the conduct of 
the public prints, such might be the infer- 
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ence ; for all those newspapers, with very 
few exceptions, which during the investi- 
gation supported and commended the lau- 
dable exertions of col. Wardle, have sud- 
denly abandoned him, for no other reason 
as it should s.eem, but that the tendency of 
his measures to destroy corruption, has, 
at the same time, an ultimate tendency to 
destroy the influence of both the parties 
in' this country, the Outs as well as the 
Ins. The notice of this motion, I cannot 
but consider in any point of view as most 
improper ; and as neither the gentleman 
who gave that notice, nor any other gen- 
tleman on his behalf, has thought proper i 
to bring forward the question, I am deci- 1 

dedly of opinion, that such notice ought to j 

be expunged from the record of our pro- 
ceedings. — We are now called upon to i 
enter into a consideration of circumstances, 
that have occurred subsequently to the [ * 
Vote of Thanks, which was passed by this r 
court to col. Wardle, on whose conduct 
we are required to sit in judgment, and, 6 

seriously weighing all the circumstances '*• 

that make both for and against him, to ex- 
press our opinion of his conduct. It will ; - 1; 
be recollected, that when col. Wardle first 
brought forward his charges in the House * 

of Commons, he had not, out of the whole ‘ 

body of the members composing that assem- 
bly, the active support of one single indi- 'I 
vidual. The difficulty and endless trouble f i 
of detecting and substantiating the exist- 4 
ence of abuses, I happened to be personally 
enabled to appreciate very correctly ; for *1 
in the discovery and exposure of the M 
enormous abuses that have been practised : ~ 
in Christ’s Hospital, I did incur a degree 
of trouble, labour, and anxiety, the extent H 
of which was beyond what* I could have 
expected to have been possible ; and after »!i 
all my exertions, instead bf receiving the ij 
thanks of those whom it was the object of q 
my exertions to benefit, what did 1 meet (j 
with ? obloquy, persecution, and misre- 
presentation ; nay, the Vicar himself has t| 
not scrupled to represent me as an enemy $ 
to all religious and political establishments, k 
That this gentleman has so many motives lj 
for feeling sore at the institution of inquiry l| 
into Public Abuses, I did not know, until 
I accidentally discovered that his brother- ft 
in-law actually enjoys a pension of no less ft 
than 1, 7 00/. per annum for life, [Hear! j 
hear !] so that, between the Vicar and his J 
brother-in-law, there are no trifling in- 
terests to protect. '-(To be continued •) 
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“ The ground on which this Corruption is defended is most curious. It is necessary, say those who 
“ justify the existence of a corrupt renal Representation, that property and influence should be repre- 
* tented. What is meant by this I know uot ; are not property and influence represented by both the 
“ King and the Aristocracy ? But mind what these ingenious knaves would add to the natural influence 
“ of the different branches of our constitution ; they would, on that natural influence , engraft a pur- 
“ chased , venal, and corrupt influence, not sanctioned by the constitution, absolutely hostile to its 
“ existence. All wealthy men have a natural influence over every mail who has not leisure or inclina- 
u tion to mix id the discussion of political subjects. This necessary and unavoidable influence no poor 
“ nan grudges to the rich ; it is a consequence which naturally arises out of the condition of society. 
u But although the poor man grudges not this influence, it goes to his very heart to see the children of 
“ the corrupt and venal electors of some paltry Borough provided for by places, while his own children 
" are doomed to the workhouse. ” M r . Mal Lett’s Speech at the Middlesex Meeting . ' 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 

Battle of Talavera. This battle^ 

the particulars of which will be found in 
the Official Dispatches, inserted below, 
appears, from those dispatches, to have 
been not lfess hard-fought on the side of the 
French, than it was glorious, in its result, 
to the English army and its Commander. 
We have here another proof (if such proof 
had been wanted) of the decided superi- 
ority of English over French troops, and, 
of course, an additional ground of confi- 
dence, that, if the battle should, at last, 
be to be fought here ; if the independence 
°f England should be to be fought for 
upon English ground, wO shall, though 
we tvere to be iuferior in numbers and ex- 
perience, finally succeed in expelling the 
enemy.— — There has been great loss, on 
wrside, in this battle ; and, stifch loss we 
«re n°t well able to spare ; but, the glory , 
all things be correctly stated, and if it 
should hereafter appear, that we pursue 
e enemy, does, in my estimation, far 
c ^ed the loss. Sir Arthur Wellesley, if 
Lh i f tate d> has risked much, and, 
! e so doing, has certainly not been 
wider the governance of that, almost 
pmwtaraJ circumspection, for acting upon 
icn certain commanders appear, in a 
nu e ?j Case * to have been much ap- 
L u e( * ’ but, for my part, as far as I can 
ge or the matter, the risk was proper ; 
c j^ ear,n £ t0 have been one of those 

Th> S where to risk Was to be prudent - 

luak? p S ’ however, besides the loss of va- 
batrip r?’ somet bmg, belonging to- this 
for dim ^ ament > an d that is, the ground 
is Ipft k 6 ^ [° COm P ar <rtive strength, which 
^patches of sir Arthur Wel- 
ma n K 0 r to complain of this gentle- 
before upon this same ground The 
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exaggerations and diminutions upon occa- 
sions Of this sort, the direct contradictions 
which the opposite accounts contain, are 
so common and so notorious, that, to say 
the truth, little reliance is to be placed in 
official accounts of a battle. Since, there- 
fore, we had gained a triumph, and taken 
some cannon and standards ; since we had 
these proofs of victory to produce, it was 
above all things desirable, that, if the fact 
was so, we should have been furnished with 
a detailed statement of the enemy* s supeiio- 

rity of numbers. Sir Arthur Wellesley 

says that the army under him had to fight 
with “ more than double its numbers/’ It 
is, therefore, particularly to be regretted, 
that he has no where stated what the forcd 
of the enemy was ; that he has no where 
furnished us with the means of judging of 
the amount of that force ; that he has nd 
where stated the amount of the Spanish 
force, nor afforded us any means of judging 
thereof; that he has not even given uS 
one single phrase, by which we can be 
led to judge of the amount of his own! 
force. The news-papers state without the 
least hesitation, that the French army com 
sisted of forty or forty four thousand men, 
that the English army consisted of twenty 
thousand, which twenty thousand beat the 
said forty thousand, the Spanish army not 
having had the smallest share in the bat- 
tle ; and, upon the supposition of these 
numbers being correct. Sir Arthur c6n- 
firms this very flattering statement ; for, 
in speaking or the battle, he calls it, this 
long and hard-fought action with more than 
double our numbers* 9 —Now, I must con- 

fess, though very reluctantly, that all this 
does not give me satisfaction. The jMEorrn 
ing Chronicle says : — te Whatever vhfaf 
“ be the value of the ultimate advantages 
« to which it may lead, it is with hedrtfolt 
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“ joy and pride that we congratulate the 
“ country upon the accession of glory 
“ which it has derived from a victory 
“ -which w ill be for ever memorable on its 
“ annals. Sir Arthur Wellesley has in 
many instances eminently distinguished 
“ himself as a general, and had he done 
“ nothing before, hi? brilliant conduct on 
“ the late occasion would entitle him to 
“ rank in the first Order qf British Heroes. 
“ And such an army ! Oh ! that we co.uld 
“ erect a monument to every man that 
“fell; that we had palms and crowns, 
“ wealth and honours to bestow upon each 
“ survivor. But the immortals need no record 
“ of their fame, and so long as the English 
“ heart beats high at the recollection of 
“ devoted patriotism, holy zeal, and uncon- 
“ quered and unconquerable valour, it will 
“ require no better passport to its affec- 
“ tions, than / teas in the battle qf Talavera .” 

- 1 will not say any thing about “ holy 

“ zeal,” which phrase I rather dislike, as 
savouring a little of the wildish ; but, for 
the rest, I cordially agree in the senti- 
ments of the Morning Chronicle ; but, 
then, this agreement has for its indispen- 
sible condition, that, the French army had 
the advantage in point of numbers ; and that 
they were in fact driven from the field of 
battle. It has been the constant prac- 

tice of our news-papers, when a battle 
with the French was in expectation, to 
represent the force of the French as being 
very much inferior to the force expected 
to engage with it, whether belonging to 
ourselves or our allies, and, after a battle , 
it has been a practice not less constant, to 
represent the French force as being 
greatly superior in numbers to the force 
against which it had fought. I know 
of no exception ; of not one solitary 
instance, wherein this has not been the 
Case. It is not more than fourteen days 
ago, that the ministerial papers stated the 
amount of the Spanish army, ready to co- 
operate with ours, at 87,000 men ; our own 
army they stated at 28,000, with sir Ar- 
thur Wellesley ; while, the French army 
they reduced almost to nothing, or, at 
least, they spoke of it in a way to induce 
the public to believe, that it w^as quite 
unable to face the joint force, which we 
and the Spaniards had to bring against it. 
How; then, are we to account for the in- 
crease, the sudden increase, of the French 
/orce ? How are we to account for this 
total reverse of circumstances, as to rela- 
tive force, in so short a time? — But, is 
there not something aukward ; something 


very defective (not to give it any tnore 
pointed epithet) with respect to the Spa- 
nish force ? That force must have con- 
sisted of, at least, 40 or 50 thousand men, 
which, joined to our 20 thousand, gave the 
allied army so decided a superiority over 
that of the French, that to talk of the “gloiy” 
of the victory must be ridiculous, unless 
the Spanish force did not act, did not come 
into the battle. Sir Arthur Wellesley says, 
“ Your Lordship wdll observe, that the at- 
“ tacks of the enemy were principally, if 
“ not entirely , directed against the, British 
“ troops. The Spanish Commander-in* 
“ Chief, his officers and troops, manifested 
“ every disposition to render us assistance, 
“ and those of them, which were engaged, 
“ did their duty ; but the ground, which 
“ they occupied, was so important, and its 
“ front at the same time so difficult, that I 
“ did not think it proper to urge them to 
“ make any movement on the left of the 
“ enemy while he w r as engaged with us.” 
This passage is, to me, totally in- 
comprehensible. Let us see a little how 
the thing stands. The Spanish army were 
upon the right of the line; and, besides 
this, the Spanish infantry did, it seems, 
form two lines in the rear of the English 
army. The fact is, that sir Arthur's de- 
scription of the position previous to the 
battle is not to be understood by any one, 
w ho was not there ; and, all w e distinctly 
know from his dispatch, is, that there was 
a Spanish army present, which was not 
attacked, and a very small part indeed of 
W'hich was engaged. Well, now, how 
came it to be so? “ The ground they occu- 
“ pied was so important, and its front so 
“ difficult, that he did not think it proper 
“ to urge them to make any movement 
“ while he was engaged.” Bless us ! How 
is this? Why w r ere they placed, then, in 
such a “ difficult ” front ? And, how could 
the ground be of importance in any way 
except that of being conducive to the 
defeat qf the enemy ? What, here are two 
wings of an army drawn up for battle; 
the left wing is attacked by the whole of 
the enemy's force; it is attacked by the 
whole, mind, or else away goes the state- 
ment about double our force ; — the left wing 
is attacked by the whole of the enemy's 
force, double in number to that of our left 
wing; the battle lasts about eight and 
forty liburs; it is so obstinate and bloody 
as to take offin killed,wounded and missing; 
more than every fourth man of the left; 
wing ; and yet, strange to relate, the ge- 
neral commanding that wing, doe* not 
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think it proper to urge the right wing, or 
anjr part of' it, to come to his assistance ! 
And why, because the ground occupied 
by the right wing was “ so important” and 
the “ front so difficult ” Very true. As 
much of this importance and difficulty as 
you please, at the outset ; but, what need 
was thet-e of occupying this ground any 
longer,- upkeep the whole of the right 
wing standing upon that ground, when 
they could not possibly be wanted there, 
{° r forty eight hours , the whole 
(mind that!) of the enemy V force was 
engaged in repeated attacks upon the left 
wing, which, in point of numbers, was not 
nail so powerful as that enemy ?— J These 
questions should be answered. Nay, they 
demand an answer, especially as it ap- 

men in^liT have upwards of 5 thousand 
Sl k e n W r i dedand missing, while, 
t u / msi K 1 de d f wounded and missing, 
Wh ^ therefore, 

tt arL ,dKl r n0t the S P anish P"* of 
of our' / a 01 ^ 6 f? rward t( ? assistance 

Posed S fn f nd> l hey d * d not ? eem dis - 
l ° Ifc w,thout ' were they 

again it ™ me forward ? Again and 
"! e an . ans *’ er to these 
In stating the relative force 
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either mstst upon it, bol<lly aiser t and 
abide by it tlmt the Spanish troops were 
to be looked upon as nothing at all in the 
battle ; or, that the French were not 
double our number, and in fact that the , 
superiority of numbers, and a very great 
superiority too, was on our side.— 1— This 
leads us to what is by far the most im- 
portant consideration, connected with our 
military operations in Spain. Jf the state- 
ments now laid before us be correct, the 
remaining force of sir Arthur Wellesley, 
including General Crauford’s brigade,, can 
scarcely amount to more than twenty 
thousand effective men, while, allowing 
the French to have lost ten thousand men 
m the battle, their remaining force, col- 
lected near our army, amounts to about 
thirty thousand men. Things standing 
thus, either sir Arthur must change his 
mode of employing his , right wins:,' or he 
must be pretty nimble in retreating with 
his left. We find him two days after the 
battle; we find him still upon the field, 
not having advanced an inch, and stating 
as one of his reasons for remaining im- 
moveable, that he was in want of provisions. 
This situation of affairs is not very pro- 
mising, and I think there can be little 
doubt, that the fruit of. this victory must 
be a retreat to the shores of the Atlantic. 
The cold manner in which sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley speaks of the conduct of the-Spanish 
troops ought to be quite sufficient to con- 
vince the whole country, that nothing is 
to be expected from them, that whatever 
fighting there is to be done must be done 
by us alone ; and, in short, that we are 
carrying on a war in Spain, in which wrar 
nobody but the French and. us really take 
an interest. But this is our old way. Wo 
have, for some years past, taken it into 
our heads to become' deliverers. . There is 
scarcely a nation in Europe, which in its 
turn, has not experienced more or less of 
our benevolent efforts in this , way ; and, 
in every instance, as far as I can recollect, 
an anxiety for success, that is to say for 
the deliverance, seems always to have been 
entertained by the deliverers and never by 
the parties to be delivered. • We are the 
un i v ersal Medecin Malgre~lui ; a nd h i therto 
it has invariably happened, that, as in the 
case of interferences between man and 
wife,, both parties have finally joined in 
kicking and cuffing us off the scene, and 
in sending us home loaded with reproaches 
and execrations. And, which is the most pro- 
voking of all, we never, even in the small- 
est degree, profit from experience. We 
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qye ready atill to deliver any body or any 
thing. Russians, Germans, Swedes, Danes, 
Swiss, French, Italians, the Pope, the 
Turk j no matter whom or what, and now 
we have upon our hands, the Spaniards for 
the second time and the Dutch for the 
third. The news-papers inform us, that 
the Dutch say, that they do not want to 
be delivered ; but that is nothing td us ; 
we shall not believe them ; we shall im- 
pute their refusal of our offers ,of deliver- 
ance to the “ machinations qf Buonaparte 
audj in short, we shall believe nothing, 
^htchdoes not fall in with our perverse and 
absurd resolution to helieve, that because 
we have good reason to fear the power of 
Buonaparte, all the rest of the world must 
necessarily fear that power also ; that, be- 
cause we hate him, all the rest of the 
WQrld must hate him ; and that, because 
Our safety requires that we shall hazard 
Our lives in war against him, it follows of 
course, that all the rest of mankind should 
passionately desire to expose themselves 
to all sorts of dangers and miseries in the 
prosecution o£ that war. This stupid way 
of thinking, perceived and encouraged by 
certain hireling writers on the Continent, 
has been the great cause of our warlike 
disasters ; and, in spite of such long and 
such woeful experience, it appears to be 
at this hour as, efficient as ever.— — Is 
there, upon the whole earth, a nation be- 
sides this, who could entertain hope of 
success in Spain ; who. could persevere in 
the prqject of deliverance, after the dis- 
patch of Sir Arthur Wellesley ? What 
does, common sense say must have been 
the real cause of the inactivity of the 
Spanish army ? And, where was this army 
two days after the battle > when Sir Arthur 
was prevented from moving forward by 
the extreme, fatigue of his troops, and by 
the numbers of wounded he had to, take 
care off Where was the Spanish army 
on that day, until when the French had, 
it seems, kept a rear- guard of ten thousand 
men in the sight of our army ? Where 
was the Spanish army then ? It had un- 
dergone no. fatigue, nor bad it any wounded 
to, take care of. Why did it not then 
pursue the French ? A translation of the 
Spanish Gazette, which* by the bye, gives 
the Spanish army a full share of" the vic- 
tory; this Spanish. Gazette, of which the 
Morning Chronicle has published a trans- 
lation, says “ that ike enemy were totally 
"defeated, and compelled to retreat in 
rt the greatest consternation , taking the road 
" Toledo, without the means, of subsisting, 


“ having left in our possession >5 cannon, 
" many waggons, baggage, cars, and a 
" great number of wounded and prisoners ; 
" among which is a General Officer, and 
“ the field of battle covered with dead 

" bodies.” Now, either this is not true 

or there never could be a more favourable 
opportunity for pursuing and destroying 
an enemy. What, then, was the Spanish 
army at, that it did not pursue this eneifiy, 
who was fleeing in such consternation, 
and who was without the means of subsist* 
ing ? But, it is useless' to continue these 
questions ; for the real fact must be evi* 

dent to ail the world. We must not, 

however, pass over unnoticed, the very 
material difference between the statement# 
in the English gazette and those in the 
Spanish gazette, as far as relates to the 
part which the Spanish army had in the batiks 
We have seen what Sir Arthur Wellesley 
says upon the subject, and we will now 
see what is said upon it in the Spanish 
gazette, a translation of which was pub- 
lished in the Morning Chronicle of the 
15th instant : “ The General Cuesta 

“ writes on the 28th from the camp at 
" Talavera, that the enemy, amounting to 
“ 40,000 men, intended an attack upon 
“ him ; he re-passed the A lb ere he to take 
“ up the position agreed upon by the 
" General in Chief of the English. — At 
"five in the evening of the 27th, the 
" enemy appeared, and attacking with 
" impetuosity with the bayonet, were re* 
“ pulsed with much loss, and the action 
“ concluded at eight o'clock at night. 
“ On the 28th, the enemy repeated their 
u attacks until seven in the evening, and 
" were again repulsed by the English and 
“ Spanish armies, with that valour which 
“ distinguishes the two nations . The pre- 
€t tended King, who was present in per* 
" son, retiring upon Santa Ollala, with 
“ waggons of wouncfed soldiers. The 
" division of brigadier-gen. Lacy is near 
" Toledo, and the army of gen. Vanega* 
" was entering Aranjuez, with a determir 
" nation to occupy Mad rid. ---Gen. Cuesta 
t( writes from the camp at Talavera, on the 
" 29 th, at ten in the morning, that the 
u enemy, after attacking the greater part 
" of the night.— He cannot express himself 
" sufficiently to celebrate' the admirable 
" courage of the English army and its excel* 
u lent general, and of our oum troops also . 
-r-— -Here we see no distinction whatever 
made between the Spanish army and the 
English army, as to the share in the bat- 
tle and the glory gained Talavera* 
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This difference in the two gazettes is not 
the less auktfard, because the French, in 
their account of the battle, will, in all 
likelihood, avail themselves of the advan- 
tage which it offers them of setting us and 
the Spaniards together by the ears. At 
any rate, both accounts cannot be true • 
one of them must be false, either in act or 
omission ; and as each party will like to 
be the owner of the true aCGoqnt, we need 
not be much surprised, if, in different parts 
of the world, both should be discredited. 
- 1 In offering another observation or 
two upon the result of this battle, one 
cannot help noticing, that the public have 
laid before them extracts only, of letters 
from Sir Arthur Wellesley, written two 
days alter the battle. Now, why give us 
extracts ? In the title of the dispatches* 
as published in the London gazette, they 
are called “ Dispatches, of Which the 
following are copies and extracts, Were 
this day received at the office of Lord 
Viscount Castlereagh, &c. &c. &c." 

, ’ wh y not give us the whole of one let- 
ter as well as the whole of another ? It 
can hardly be supposed, that Sir Arthur 
Welleshy would »ot write very folly upon 
the subject of his prospects after such a 
T'ctory; and yet, of the whole of his two 

22 °". the first of August, we 

get but fifteen or sixteen lines of a news- 
ier column. It is impossible, there- 
to, for us to believe, that those letters 
Mntained what the ministers looked upon 
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my life against this precious pize, that the 

? juestion nas never yet been agitated. How 
aritis practicable for England to pre- 
serve peace with Napoleon, in case he 
should become master of the whole of the 
continent of Europe ? There is no system j 
there is no fixed principle of action \ all 
is left to the spur of the moment ; every 
thing bends to circumstances; and hence 
it is, that, with such*mighty means of all 
sorts, and clad, as this nation is, in power 
of every description, our measures are 
marked by the wavering and farthering 
of inherent imbecility.— -Had it not been 
foi* this want of principle of action, we 
never should have seen ah English army 
fleeing before a French army in Spain, at 
the beginning of the year, and anothet 
obliged to remain as it weref in a stunned 
state, afteT a victory , in the same country, 
in nine months afterwards.— -When the 
war between France and Austria began, 
there was but one thing to do, and that 
was to make a powerful diversion in favour 
of Austria, Which diversion was to be 
made With effect no where but in the ter* 
ritory of France herself. If an attack 
had been made upon Bfest, Bourdfeaux, 
Marseilles, Totrlon, and Cette, and some 
other places, not only must the French 
army have evacuated Spain and Portugal, 
but large detachments must have been sent 
from Germany and Italy. But, as Marshal 
Victor and another or two chose to invite 
ns into Spain, into Spain We went, though 
i t was directly against the opinion of every 
Spaniard that I have heard of. Spain, be- 
tween us and the French, is half-devoured. 
There is a shocking want, inmany places, 
of the necessaries of fife. The people 
are harrassed oat of their lives ; and, as We 
shall by-atid-by be officially informed, it 
is impossible, in the present state, to make 
them, in any considerable degree, contri- 
bute towards their own deliverance . — I have 
been assured, by persons of undoubted 
veracity, and very competent judges, that, 
if the people Of Spain had been offered 
a free government ; if they had been dis- 
tinctly called upon to fight for their free- 
dom ; if it had been made clear to them, 
that they were not called upon to shed 
their blood for the support of abuses and 
corruptions ; if this had been the case, I 
am assured', that they would have wanted 
nothing from uS but arms and ammunition. 
The making of Ferdinand VIL the object 
of the war ; the making of thte contest a* 
contest for a choice qf masters ; this appears 
to have been the great destroyer of the 
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Scotland), who were thus enabled to decide 
all questions in the name of the whole 
people of Great Britain 

‘ - ml . ! „ n Ronni 


cause. But, it is not now; it is not even 
now too late for us to retrieve our error 
Whatever delicacy there might be at nrst, 
there cab now be none. The cause, without 
some new resource, is manifestly despe- 
rate. Why should our government, then, 
hesitate to propose to the Junta an ‘' nI ^ e ' 
diate assembling of the Cortez of the 
real representatives of the people ? lnere 1 
yet time, but none to tbse . 

.Middlesex Meeting. — Of far greater 
importance than the foregoing subject, or 
any, other subject that can be agitated in 
this country, is the subject agitated in the 
county of Middlesex, on the 9th of this 
month, at as full a meeting as ever was 
seen, I believe, of even that county 
The meeting took place in consequence ot 
a requisition, signed by a great number ot 
persons, at whose head stood the name ot 
that venerable patriot. Major Cartwright; 
and the object was to take into considera- 
tion the propriety of petitioning for a Re- 
form of Parliament .— Major Cartwright 
opened the business of the day, and, ap- 
parently, with even more spirit than usual, 
though he is always remarkable for spirit 
as well as for sense. I regret very much, 
that I cannot give the whole of the Speeches, 
which their great length renders impossi- 
ble ; but I strongly recommend thein to 
the perusal of the reader, who will find 
the fullest, and, of course, the best le- 
port, in the Statesman of the 10th instant ; j 
and, here I cannot help observing, that, 
owinc to many circumstances, this is cer- 
tainly the best Evening Paper now pub- 
lished.— The Proceedings at this Meeting 
are worthy of being preserved. Every 
Speech has .in it something strikingly im- 
portant. I will, if possible, ata future day, 
insert the whole of them ; but, with the 
great mass of matter that I have now on 
hand, 1 must here content myself with in- 
serting the Resolutions, the substance of the 
Petition , and with subjoining a few of the 
many observations, which naturally occur 
to one in the perusal of . this most interest- 
ing Debate. — The Resolutions, moved by 
Major Cartwright and seconded by Mr. 
Hare Townsend, were as follows: 

1. That in a Petition presented to and 
entered on the Journals of the House of 
Commons on the 6th of May, 1793, it 
was averred, and offered to .be proved at 
their Bar, that 154 individuals (Peers and 
others), did, by their own authority, ap- 
point or procure the return of 307 Mem- 
bers of that House (exclusive of those from 


e oi vTieat unw*” 1 _ 

2 That in a Report lately presented 
to the said House, it appears that a large 
proportion of the Members thereof are 
Placemen and Pensioners, dependent on 

'^Sphat in a Petition presented to the said 
House, and entered on its Journals, on the 
9th of December, 1790, it was averred, 
that •* Seats therein were as notoriously ; 
rented and bought as the standings for 
Cattle in the Fair,” which assertion was • 
then resented in that House as " scanda- 
lous and libellous.” But when Lord Castle- 
reagh was, on the llth of May last, ac- 
cused *of having sold a Seat, he was 
screened from punishment on the pleaot 
the extreme notoriety of the practice; & prac- 
tice which various x>f its Members un- 

blU 4 Sh That whin 6 Seats in the Commons 
House of Parliament are bought and sold/ 
the people, their laws and liberties, are 
bought and sold. 

5 That while these corruptions continue 
to exist, the People are deprived of their 
lawful share of the Government by K * 
presentation in the Commons House ot 
Parliament, which shave has been usurped 
by a corrupt and unconstitutional ohgai- 
chv of Borough-mongers. _ . 

(>. That Reform on Constitutional Prin- 
ciples encourages us to hope that the ex- 
pences, disorders, and tumults attending 
Elections would be avoided ; the Rig . 
and Liberties of the People secured; 
Taxes reduced ; the unequal and grievous 
impositions of the Property Tax removed, 
and future burthens prevented. Corrup- 
tion then would be no longer necessary, 
much less avowed to be necessary tor tn# 
administration of public affairs. \ 

7. That the. King and his People have 
but one interest, but Borough -mongers 
have an interest separate from each, ana 
inimical to both ;• and as a comp ete _ 
form in the Representation is the on y 
means of destroying the corrupt influence 
of the latter, so it is particularly requisite 
in these times for the preservation ot Dorn 
King and People. 1; , 

8? That the Thanks of this Meeting be 
given to Sir F. Burdett, Bart, for calling 

on the House to take into consideration the 

necessity of Reform in the Representation, 
that he be requested to renew his motion 
early in the next Session. 
recommend to Counties* Cities, o 
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Towns, and Boroughs, to press the subject £, s. d. 

on the attention of the House of Commons, Land-tax 16 8 5 

by respectful and earnest Petitions. Property-tax 31 6 4 

9. That the Petition now read be signed Poor-rate .47 5 o 

by the Sheriffs and Freeholders, and deli- ‘Highway-rate ...... 10 17 % 

vercd to George Byng, Esq. to be present- Church-rate 1 13 6 

«d to the House. Great Tythes 39' 2 6 

10. That George Byng and William Small Tythes* ....... 11 3 0 

Mellish, Esqrs. our Representatives in 

Parliament, are hereby instructed to sup- Total 157 18 0 

port me same. 


11 . That the Thanks of this Meeting be Which,together with the additional tythe 
given to the Sheriffs for their promptitude demanded, would certainly exceed the 

in calling this Meeting, and for their im- amount of ttie rent. But, surely, Mr. 

partial conduct in the Chair. Townsend cannot look upon the high-way- 

12 . .That the Thanks of this Meeting be rate as a tax laid on. by the government, 
given to Major Cartwright, for his perse- or indeed, as a tax at all ; no, surely, nor 

I verance and ability in the cause of Parlia- as a burthen, in any sense, in which that’ 

[ memary Reform. word can be taken. Surely Mr. Tovvn- 

■ , send, who in his letter, makes a represcu- 

! The last Resolution was moved by some tation of theexpences of horses and tackle, 

other person. As to the J Petition, which must know, that, of all the money expend- 

was afterwards agreed to, it was, in sub- ed by a farmer, that is the best laid out, 
stance, the same as the Resolutions, and, which goes to the insuring to him good 
fin ? 16 ^ need n °t be particularly no- roads; and, at any rate, the government 
need here.— — The arguments, made use of receives no part of this money ; the road 
at this Meeting, in favour of Reform, could rate is a mere parish concern; its utility 
not be new; but the light thrown upon the is to compel those to help to keep the 
subject during the last most memorable roads in repair, who otherwise would use 
Session of Parliament, by facts then so them without; and in fact, to reckon it as 
completely exposed, and which facts nei- a burthen appears to be no more reasonable 
er the Army in Spain, nor the Grand than it would be so to reckon the expence 

rmada, nor the Rattle of Aspern, will of ploughing or reaping. No, surely, 

€ ace from the minds of the people of the government is not to be blamed for 
ogand; this memorable exposure, af- passing a law to compel each man to assist 
or ed new illustrations in abundance, to keep the public roads in repair, in pro- 
ic were not forgotten by the several portion to the wear and tear, w'hich those 
pea ers.— -I like facts, and as several cu- roads experience from him? Surely,. Mr. 
nous ones were stated, 1 shall notice some Townsend does not w r ant a Parliamentary 
em for the information of such of my Reform for the purpose of doing away- 
ea ersas are not in the habit of reading the those regulations, without which there 
atesman.-— Mr. Townsend read a copy would be no communication between town 
of C in 6 ’ 1 r ° m ^iniself to the Lay Sector and town for any carriage, or, indeed, 
j 0 a ‘ m,n g» where, it appearsj he owns for any animal much heavier than a cat ? 

occupies a farm. In this lettfer, he, in The poor-rates is an item to be reck- 

wer to the Rector’s application for an oned ; because the general burthen of 
vance in the tythes, shows, how heavily taxes create paupers. They necessarily 
mak an . ls 'hurtheoed with taxes, and create paupers, as it has been clearly 
ra/tf 68 l! C 7 ^ a ^P Car ’ toer an^ proved upon former occasions. But, it 
rent ^h' h ^ exceed the amount of the seems not very reasonable for a farmer to 
statld" 'it 7 °^ ^ arm * n < l uest ‘ on » ^ complain v of the amount of the poor-rates, 
mode ^ *ii ’ a y ea r* — —Mr. TWnsend’s at the same time that he complains of the 
all oth 1 ustrat * 0n ° n . e that I like above increased price of labourer’s wages,” seeing 
ouenti ^ aS P u hhc must have fre- that what the labourer does not get in 
into perce ! ved ; But > 1 think he fell wages, he must have in poor-rate ; or, he 
found*^ 1 ™ lp detad 9 that he con- must perish for want, which I am very 
theirn / tems J?f charge, very different in sure,. Mr. Townsend is the last man upon 
a ure. The items were as follows : earth to wish for. The truth is, that the 

labourer’s wages are too low ; and, it is 
, Godaiming, perhaps, as in many other 
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places, a rule to make a stated weekly allow- 
ance to the labourers, according to the num- 
ber of their children , so that, whether well 
or ill, old or young, every labouring man, 
having more than a couple of children, be- 
comes a pauper, and all his family along 
with him ; than which any thing more 
unjust, more degrading, more directly 
tending to a general destruction of industry, 
of independence of mind, and of the few 
remaining traits of the English character, 
it is impossible for even the Devil to dis- 
cover. Observe how it works. Let us 

suppose, that 12 shillings a week is sup- 
posed to be sufficient for a family where 
there are only two children. Well, then, 
that is the stated wages. Where there are 
more than two children, an allowance is 
made of so much a head for the additional 
children . So that, in fact, the farmers pay 
part of their labourer’s x cages under the name 
of poor-rates , and, therefore, a very consi- 
derable part of the sura, which Mr. Town- 
send puts down as the amount of poor- 
rates, he should put down as wages to la- 
bourers. But is it not an abominable sys- 
tem ot parochial management, which gives 
to one man low wages, because necessity 
calls for high wages to another man to 
keep him from starving ? You say to 
every man, “ we will give you no more 
than just enough to keep you alive.” If a 
law were passed to annihilate industry, 
care, oeconomy, and all those virtues 
which lead to abundance of means and in- 
dependence of mind, I defy it to operate 
more effectually than this levelling sys- 
tem of parochial relief, which, in effect, 
says to the sober and industrious man, 
“ You shall not lay up against sickness 
or old age,” and to the drunkard and 
the sluggard, “ You shall never suffer from 

u want.” As to tythes, too, I am sorry 

Mr. Townsend included them in the bur- 
thens upon a farm, and especially in the 
burthens to be removed by a Parliamen- 
tary Reform. What he says, towards the 
conclusion of his letter, about the applica- 
tion of the tithes, has, indeed, something 
in it ; but unfortunately, no part of it ap- 
plies to his case, which is that of a Lay Rec- 
tory. It really gives me pain to continue 
these comments ; but, the cause of Par- 
liamentary « Reform scorns the aid of po- 
pular prejudice, and especially that preju- 
dice which, generally speaking, is evi- 
dently linked with self-interest ; and, be- 
sides, from the well-known manly charac- 
ter of Mr. Townsend, l am certain he will 
be glad to see. any error, into, which he 


may have fallen, corrected by one, who 
yields not to him in zeal for the cause, 
however inferior he may be in other res- 
pects. What, then, 1 fearlessly ask, has 

Parliamentary Reform to do with the Lay- 
Rector’s tithes at Godalviing ? Does Mr. 
Townsend mean, that a Parliamentary Re- 
forni would produce an abolition of these 
tythes? He cannot mean that; for, the 
Lay-Rector of Godaiming has just as good 
a title to his tythes as Mr. Townsend has to 
his land. The one, as well as the other, is 
private property. One, like the other, is 
property every day bought and sold ; and, 
it is very well known, that no small part 
of the property of the Duke of Bedford is 
of this sort. Whether, in a national point 
of view, it be desirable that this sort of 
property should exist, is another question; 
and the same question may be raised res- 
pecting all the various remains of feudal 
authority and tenure ; but, I am sure Mr. 
Townsend will find, that, if the abolition 
of tythes be amongst the pbjects to be 
effected by Parliamentary Reform, the ar- 
guments, upon which that abolition is to 
be justified, will apply to all other sorts of 
property. He does not mean this, how- 

ever. i know, he does not mean this. But, 
what does he mean, then? Why, that a 
Parliamentary Reform would make the 
tythe-owners mere moderate in their de- 
mands. This must, I think, be his mean- 
ing; but, surely, when he reflects, he 
will see cause to change this opinion ; 
for, why should Parliamentary Reform 
tend to limit the demands of the tythe- 
owner, any more than the deman^is of 
the land - owner ? Why. should it interfere 
with one sort of private property, any 
more than with another sort of private pro- 
perty ? Tythe is a charge upon an estate, 
and so is a mortgage, or a rent-charge, 
or an annuity. Oh, no! this will never 
do. We must not Suffer so good a cause, 
the cause ot common- sense, to be blurred by 
such a strange confusion of ideas Mr. 
Townsend has only to make the case of a 
tythe-owner his own, for a moment. The 
tythe is taxed, he will find, as well as the 
land ; it pays all the same sort of taxes 
that the land pays, and in the same pro- 
portions ; the tythe-ovmer is, in fact, a land- 
owner, as much as he is who has a renK 
charge upon land ; and, when .Mij. Towns- 
end complains of the Rector's compelling 
the farmer to pay the poor-rates upon the 
tythe , is it possible, that he can have dis- 
covered any difference whatever, in this 
rqspect, between the conduct of the Rector 
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t of the Landlord , the latter of 
Iways “compels” the fanner to pay 

r-rates? It was sad work thus 

for want of taking time to reflect, 
d narrow notions upon matters of 
(Economy, with the great ques- 
Parliamentary Reform ; but, it 
been done, 1 could not suffer the 
promulgation of those notions to pass under 
a silence, which might seem to give them 
a share of that general approbation, which 
I am so anxious to express in the strong- 
est possible manner.— The main gtound, 
upon which we stand, is, that we ask for 
no innovation. All questions of this sort 
ought to be left untouched. They are, in 
feet, merely speculative; and have no- 
thing at all to do with our object. But, I 
have a particular dislike to this attack upon 
tyht; because it falls in with a vulgar 
error ; an error growing out of a grovel- 
ling feeling ; a feeling no more connected 
with a lm of liberty , than the feeling 
which operates with any of the Jews or 
Jewish Christians, who occasionally sing 
God -save-th e-King, at the London Tavern, 

b connected with loyalty. That the 

Clergy, as a body, have not recently be- 
haved so well as I could have wished, I 
am ready to avow ; and that some of them 
have behaved very ill is notorious. It is 
also a shameful and cry ing abuse, that so 
cw, comparatively, ofthe incumbents reside 

TV* near> . or ever sce * *h®ir livings, 
which is the inevitable consequence of 
ose pluralities, which, in their turn, are 
e consequence of that partial distribu- 
of patronage, and which, like all the 
great national evils, arises from that 
e ot the representation, which places 
Z rr er in lhe hands ef the Bo- 
gh-faction. That this abuse exists I 
w, but, 1 want a Parliamentary Reform 
correct it , and not to abolish tythes; that 
o say, to abolish one sort of landed pro- 
the Church along with it. 1 

and fk t ¥ e , a rf fo rmat i° n in the Church ; 
^thatlshodd see, if I saw a reforma- 

Want ^ l ^ e ) .^ r J' atne nt ; but, I no more 
lisb tk i} 0 ? Church than I do to abo- 
convin! nay, I am as clearly 

thm ? ;A? f ^'V 9 l . ever was ot a «y 


thm» 1. " • * woa ui an v 

theOkn tbat the way to prevent 

fol ih!f v 0m bein S abolished, is to re- 

« .J >ar * ,am€nt “ We want no in - 

4 We ***}' nothing new,” These 
fee nriiw»‘ F ? 8 him, who has laid down 
^dSithn 1 ^^ ^ arbame ntary Reform, 
wbom °“ r cause loses half its 
** therefore, dislike exceeding- 
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ly to see any novelty of notion mixed with 
arguments in favour of a Reform of the 
House of Commons ; and, as to the effect 
which tythes have, or are likely to have, 
upon the civil or political liberties of the 
nation, we cannot but recollect, that tythe#* 
existed at, and long before, the time ©£ 
Magna Charta ; they have existed ever 
since; so that, if there ever was a time, 
whet) Englishmen enjoyed freedom, it is 
pretty clear, that the existence of tythes is 
not very inimical to freedom, indeed, 
why should it ? The tythe upon Mr. 
Townsend's farm, for instance, is stated 
at about 50/. a year. Now, suppose tythes 
to be abolished ; that is to say, suppose 
this 50 1. a year to be taken from the 
ty th e-owner and given to Mr. Townsend ; 
it would, I believe, puzzle Mr. Townsend 
to make it out that such a reform, though it 
were to be general, would operate much 
in favour of the liberties of the people. , 
The great fallacy is, that it is th e farmer and 
not the landlord who pays the tythe ; nor 
should Mr. Townsend have spoken of 
his case as to that of a farmer. He should 
have met the question fairly, and told the 
meeting, that the Lay Rector of Godaim- 
ing had a charge upon his estate, which 
charge was upon it before he bought it y and 
that he wished for a Reform of Parlia- 
ment in order to get rid of the said charge. 
No : he certainly did not mean this. From 
all that I have heard of his character, he 
is not a man to covet his neighbor’s goods, 
or to grudge to pay any thing that he 
owes. I have always heard him described 
as a very liberal-minded man, and such I 
believe him to be ; but, at the same time, 
he has promulgated errors, which, when 
brought into such close connection with 
the leading efforts in the cause of Parlia- 
mentary Reform, I could not suffer to pass 
unnoticed or un refuted ; for, as no cause 
ever yet finally triumphed without having 
truth on its side, so delusion, though of tem- 
porary advantage, must, in the end, be 

injurious to any cause. Mr. Mallet, 

from whose speech I have selected my 
motto, advanced what I look upon as un- 
answerable argument against petitioning 
the parliament, of which Ialways disliked 
the idea. Not that there is any difference 
to be expected as to the practical effect ; 
but, there has always seemed to me to be 
an unfitness in the thing, to petition a body 
of persons to reform themselves, and that, 
too, while the petitioners are governed by 
laws of their making. It is true, that the 
measure of Reform must finally come from 
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the House; but, the application to it for 
the purpose appears to me to go much 
more naturally from the King, representing 
to them the complaints of his people , and re- 
questing their early attention to those com- 
plaints. Miu Bentley, who was for a 

Petition to the Parliament, stated some most 
curious facts, in order to show the necessity 
of a Reform in that body, who had the guar- 
dianship of the public purse, of which we 
will just take a specimen. — " Gentlemen, a 
" few years ago a Board for the Encourage- 
“ ment of Agriculture was established in 
" this kingdom ; than which no measure 
u could be more laudable , or more conge- 
" nial with the inclinations of the people. 
" That Establishment gave universal satis- 
"faction, and excited the most lively hope 
" of the improvement of that art, the vi- 
" gorous prosecution of which has ever 
" been found to be the fundamental 
" strength of all nations. By an address 
" from the House of Commons, the an- 
nual sum of 3,000/. was directed to be 
" placed at the disposal of this society, 
u for the purpose of promoting the best 
“ views of the country. And such was 
" deemed its importance, that it was 
" thought worthy of the privilege of a 
“ patent , by which it was established as a 
“ regular Board. Letters Patent were ac- 
cordingly directed to be issued; the 
“ forms of office were regularly gone 
“ through ; the Letters Patent were fairly 
m transcribed on vellum, and finally re- 
ceiving the sanction of the Great Seal, 
“ they were perfected. There then re- 
m mained only the usual, but in all cases 
“ indispensible ceremony, even those in 
•* which the national interest is concerned, 
“ of satisfying the demands of the officers 

* through whose hands these Letters Pa- 
“ tent had passed in their progress to- 
“ wards perfection. Now what do you 
* f think, gentlemen, was the amount of 

* those charges for writing out fairly on a 
"skin of vellum these Letters Patent, and 
“ passing them through the offices estab- 
lished for that purpose? only Eleven 
" Hundred and Eighty-Nine Pounds One 
“ Shilling and Twopence ! ! ! — [ Scanda - 
** lous! impossible! considerable agitation.'] 
“ Gentlemen, if you doubt thefact, I have it 
<( in black and white ; printed by the king's 
H own printer ! ! ! [ Go on, go on.] The next 
" instance to which I beg leave to draw 
“ your attention, is that of the justly cele- 
“ bratedDr. Jenner,whose grand discovery, 
“ by which not only the people of Eng- 
u land# but the whole human race will be 


" ultimately delivered from the scourge of ^ 
" one of the most loathsome diseases to 
" which humanity is incident, you, doubt- 
" less, all remember. For that discovery, 
the sum of 10,000/. was voted by the un- ** 
" animous voice of parliament to Dr. Jen- 
" ner ; and certain I am, that the friends of 
" humanity, of science, and of their coun- 
" try, did not think that remuneration more . 

“ than adequate to the transcendent me- ^ 
" rits of Dr. Jenner. Gentlemen, it hap- 
" pened that the doctor luckily had a friend ’ c 5': 
" in the House of Commons, who knowing 
" something of the nature of these trans- ' m 
actions, observed, with affected careless- 1 
"ness, when the 10,()00/.s w r ere proposed 
“as a remuneration, * 1 suppose you mean :t 1 
" ‘ the Doctor to have the clear sum of 
" f 10,000/. ?' Certainly. / W hy, then, it 
" ‘ had better be specifically so expressed "f ' 

“ ‘ in the Grant." And so it was express- 
" ed ; a few weeks after the Doctor had 
" received this sum of 10,000/., down ‘*'*4 
" comes the Chancellor of the Exchequer B21w 
" to the House of Commons, with his an- i: 

“ nual list of items, required to be made ^ i(i 
"good by that house — and what do you ^ 
" think was the ojficial charge for paying 
" this sum to Dr. Jenner ? Only 735/. ! ! ^ 

" Is it possible that the People of England 
" can any longer preserve silence. In ; 4 ' T & 
" the name of God, what could the 
" Clerks in the Public Offices have to do 
" in the payments of this sum, granted ft ten 
" by the House of Commons, but to as- ^do 
" certain the authenticity of the grant, 

" and the identity of the party to whom 
" it was granted ? Why, gentlemen, 

" there was no more difficulty in effecting. ! %i 
" this simple operation, than in the pay- 
" ment by any of yourselves of a Butcher 
"ora Baker's bill! [not a bit more, — not 
<< so much.] And yet. the enormous sum 'M 
"of 7 35/. is charged for this simple ope- *^| 

" ration." Through a speech of consi- 

derable length, abounding in facts such ^ 
as these, Mr. Bentley appears to have re- 
ceived almost continual applause, which ^ 
was certainly well merited ; for a speech ^ 
better calculated for the purpose never % 

was uttered Mr. Bentley was fol- 

lowed by Mr. Waithman, and Mr. CuFr. 
fora ; and, before the conclusion of the ^ 
proceedings, Mr. Byng not only declared 
his readiness to present the Petition, ^ 
but also his perfeot agreement in all the ^ 
sentiments and wishes it expressed.- — — ‘fa 
He . concluded in these words: “ These 
" three parts united, form our constitu- 
" tion ; and if they do not form the h e| t ^ 
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| "theoretic form of government that, the 
"genius of man could suggest, they form 
"that which is of greater importance, the 
" best practical form of government now 
"opobthe face of this earth ; it is, how- 
ever, imperfect in its Representation ; 
"and I shall never rest satisfied until 1 
"see a perfect Reform in the Representa- 
" lion of the People in Parliament. That 
"is a blessing to which I look with an 
"earnest anxiety ; a blessing which can 
"alone be effected by the members of the 
" House of Commons being fairly chosen 
"by the people themselves, and not no- 
minated by the servants of the Crown, 
" or composed of the Livery of the Aris- 
tocracy of the country. Represent^ 
u tion is a valuable deposit of the rights 
of the subject ; a sacred trust reposed 
"in the Representative, and was not 
1 ®cant to become matter of profit to indi- 
viduals, to which, I am sorry to say, it 
'has been in too many instances con- 
verted; for now, many individuals 
."nave the means of returning more mem- 
"bersto Parliament, and thereby to pos- 
sess much more influence in the coun- 
cils of the nation than whole coun- 
ties have, superior as they ought to be 
t° any individual, of whatever conse- 
JTOiice he may be in the country. With 
«Tkk 0 the different modes of Reform 
u !• C t l e ^ een men tioned at various 
(< f h f e no difficulty in confessing, 

„ a ee * attached to the form which 
. W Stated in the year.1793 ; by which 
„ } was proposed. That the tight of voting 
t0 . serve in Parliament, 
shouhl be allowed to all Freeholders, to 
„ * lt r 0 Pyn°l<iers, and to all Honseholders, 
“L2 1’T l ? xes t0 the State.— With 
“t i„tl r^ e duration of Parliament, I 
“it hn 01 , Ut llt e importance whether 
« been dm"* ? tr j enrtiab We have not 
■■k liTT* ° f triennial Parliaments 
“by th e tt ha ? 9 -° yearS; it was settled 
“which .w t 0 "’ hy which ’ and by 
" throne of p 6 ’ th £ famil y now on the 
« ti on >l , ®reat Britain hold their situa- 

w w h ? ,d hav ? triennial Par- 
" a restoration 6 f t e a right to demand 
“adaMed ' l ,1 j^.Protice, so well 
" tion and t . hmk r lt ,s ’ for the P™tec- 
“ li «. a benefit t k-°u° Ur rights and *'ber- 
"ninety y"af s W ^ h we have only lost 
"for nivVl fhus moth, at present, 

" Parliament - ’h 6 ."*. 3 °" lhfi duration of 
“ e, «ry honest but llle great object is, that 

“ and LpDort sT"; shou ' d come forward 
“PPort a system of Reform h» Par- 
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“ liament; in order that all corruption* 
“ and all abuses whatever may, in time, 

“be entirely swept away.” Of this 

mind, I trust, the whole nation will bei be- 
fore many months, have passed over our 
heads. In the counties it will, probably, 
be soon enough to meet after the harvest 
is in ; but, no more time than is absolutely 
necessary should be suffered to pass away, 
before we make a solemn expression of 
our sentiments upon this subject; thissub- 
ject, compared to which all the wars upon 
the continent are not worthy of a mo- 
ment's notice. Seventy millions of money a 
year ! How are we to support that ! Is 
it not manifest that no man can long, 
under such a system, have any thino* to 
call his own ? — —But, it is useless to be 
impatient, or anxious ; a Reform must 
come ; for, 1 will not believe, that Eng- 
land is destined to sink under the arm of 
an invader. 

Duke of Brunswick. The Duke of 

Brunswick, of whom we have lately read, 
so much as one of the formidable enemie* 
of Buonaparte, is, it would seem, arrived 
in England , and, what is odd enough, the 
very same jninisterial news-papers, which an- 
nounced his arrival, contained a Hanove- 
rian account of his being engaged in 
bloody fights against Jerome Buonaparte's 
troops ! This is a pretty good specimen 
of the frauds, which these hireling prints 

practise upon us. This Duke has 

brought his army with him, too, it seems,, 
amounting to 1,700 men! What a num- 
ber of foreign princes we shall have here 
by-and-by ! Pitt used to call England the 
world's last hope. He might, if he were 
(Lord preserve us!) alive now, call it the 
world's last shift. Before Buonaparte, 
who hunts down kings and princes with 
as little remorse as sportsmen hunt down 
foxes, all the game seems to be fleeing 

into a corner The news-papers tell us, 

that the Duke has “ very large mustachios , 

“ and whiskers on his upper lip and side 
“ of his face.” But, how came his army . 
with him ? . This is the most interesting 
part of the question. Who brought the 
army? Who gave orders for its being, / 
brought to England ? Or, is it all a news- 
paper fabrication ? Well, time will 

tell us all about it. 

W M . COBBETT. • 
Botley , Thursday , 17 th August , 1809. 


Proceedings of a Special Court of Com*- 
Mon Council of the City of London ; 
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Held in consequence of a Notice of 

a Motion given by Mr. James Dixon, 

to rescind the Vote of Thanks, to 

Col. Wardle, passed on the 6th of 

April last. — (Continued from p. 192.J 

[Mr. Waithman, in continuation .] 

The great ground of accusation 
against colonel Wardle appears to be, 
that he has paid for that Evidence on : 
which the Duke of York has been con- J 
victed of connivance. Admitting now, 
for the sake of argument, that fact in the ; 
fullest latitude ; in the name of common j 
sense, what has that to do with the im- 
portant service that has been thus rendered 
to the country by col. W. ? I would ask j 
those gentlemen, whose morality is so 
awakened at this alledged discovery, whe- 
ther it was not generally, if not univer- 
sally believed, at the time when we passed 
our vote of thanks to col. W. that he ac- 
tually lived, cohabited with Mrs. C. ? For 
my own part I candidly confess, that such 
was my belief ; and such, I dare say, was 
at that time the opinion and belief even of 
the gentleman himself who gave the notice 
of this motion. Yet, though we all be- 
lieved the existence of the fact at that 
time, no man, whatever he thought, breath- 
ed a doubt of the propriety of our Vote of 
Thanks to col. W., notwithstanding the 
reputed and believed existence of the im- 
portant fact, that he was living in a state 
of adultery. It is most strange, that the 
morality of the gentleman did not at that 
time take the alarm, and state his moral 
objections to the passing of the Vote of 
Thanks ! From this imputation Mrs. C. 
has fortunately delivered col. W. by the 
publication of her Letter, in which she 
corrects the mistake into which the public 
had fallen; and for thus clearing the cha- 
racter of col W. from so gross an impu- 
tation, it is impossible not to feel grateful; 
that such are my feelings, 1 very freely con- 
fess, for it is my opinion that in every public 
character it behoves us not to be utterly 
regardless of the private character of the 
individual ; although it cannot be denied, 
in strictness of reasoning, that the defec- 
tive private character of an individual 
should diminish the value of his public 
conduct is a species of prejudice. It is, 
however, a weapon that has frequently 
been used' by the friends of corruption, 
and that too with great success, to destroy 
the influence, and paralize the exertions 
of men of public Virtue. This renders it 
most" extraordinary that m formidable a 
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weapon should have been suffered to lie 
idle when we passed our Vote of Thanks. 
Nothing is more common than for the 
friends and participators of corruption on 
the discovery of facts that are clearly in- 
defensible ; to turn short round and accuse 
the accuser of using that language called 
seditious, thus attempting to silence the 
arguments they nannot answer, by knock- 
ing every man on the head who exposes 
their corruptions. Is, or is it not true ? 
Has it, or has it not been proved, that there 
did exist a traffic for seats in the House of 
Commons ? If this important fact cannot 1 
be denied, where is the man who will have 1 
the hardihood to say, that it is not the ' 
duty of every man who pays the enormous 5 
taxes, imposed on the individuals of this 1 
nation, to expose even the immaculate ( 
Lord Castlereagh, or the conscientious * 
Mr. Perceval, who have “ served the coun- !! 
“ try so lodg?” [Hear ! Hear !] The salu- 1 
tary Bill brought into the House of Com* 1 
mons by Mr. Martin, was opposed, be- 
cause it was thought necessary to have 8 
the power of rewarding services. Of re* ! ' 
ward for services, Mr. Perceval enjoys, in 
addition to those of which he is in the * 
actual possession, the pleasant reversionary 
prospect of 46,000 L per annum, which t 
his brother now receives. It is not a !i > 
little extraordinary, that among the al- * 
most innumerable motions that have been 11 
brought forward, by the absent gentle- 
man and his friends, it should never > 
have occurred to them, in any one in* t 1 
stance, to have suggested a single pro- } 
position for the reformation of abuses ' 
in any department whatever. It cannot » 
be that they are not accustomed to interest J 
themselves in public matters, for it might * 
seem tbat they are not a little fond of po- } 
polarity, from the forwardness with which * 
they have been found ready to vote away j 
the City money in swords and monuments, 
and the City thanks to the no-popery mi- 
nisters, for turning out their predecessors; , 
Yet upon any measure that is proposed j 
for the amelioration of the general condi- , 
tion of the community by the suppression j 
of abuses, and the eradication of eorrup- j 
tion, they seem to hang their heads. At j 
such unlucky periods their dejection is so j 
extreme and so apparent, as to excite even | 
our pity and compassion. In th* 
depth of this dejection can only be equally 
by the height of arrogance that was dis- 
playedi when coh Wardle stated in the? 
House of Commons, thatan office actually 
existed in* Tto’eadneedle-Weet* fo* 
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|ces and places. What did this 
produce ? a horse laugh, and a 
r and severe rebuke for having 
lilify his Majesty’s Government, 
say to the Ministers of his 
1 1 should not hesitate to. say 
of .Brunswick: let them 
anxiety to preserve their own 
r that is what even common de- 
lires. And most marvellous to 
Withstanding the horse laugh and 
f Ministers, and their host of ad- 
consequence of the discovery 
forth by the intrepidity of 
e, a prosecution has been insti- 
Attorney-General, and the 
tons pointed at by name by col. 
been tried and convicted of an 
e which tended to bring his Majes- 
ty’s government into contempt. Who 
then are the men who vilify and bring into 
contempt his Majesty’s Government ? the 
man who asserts the existence of such 
practices, and argues for their suppression — 
or the men who deride the assertion, at- 
tempt to buHy col. W. into silence, make 
that assertion the ground of inquiry, the 
institution of a prosecution and the con- 
viction of the offenders originally pointed 
wt by col. W. ? Now, when 1 hear the 
Attorney-General state the facts relating 
to this case, and at the same moment see 
the press from almost every quarter, pour- 
forth torrents of abuse on the devoted 
cad of col. W., I cannot repress my asto- 
nishment ; for he surely must in fact be 
e,r *? r y best friend, by dragging forth 
pobhc justice those men, the tendency 
whose practices the Attorney-General 
raarges to be that of bringing his Majes- 
ty s Government into contempt, the 
gentleman opposite to me is the only one 
a s yet ventured to open his mouth 

* J 081 !*. 0 . 11 Amendment of the 

^ Alderman ; and even that gen- 

* that tbe " Trial has nothing 
a.-. 0 wrtb question.” But he says 
Rnt» T eou § bt not to vilify Administration : 
as , tbat tbe People have rights 
the n n-f tb 5 Government, and where is 

^ tbe r '§ bt petitioning, if 
not speak out? Of what import- 
ba( * dually given 
^ Irs - Clarke to induce her to di- 
Has not the Go- 

Iking > hare A ^ C00 ^ try d °" e the Same 
and 6 l nofc been in tbe frequent 
lot Oftij ? nt bab, t of doing it ! Have they 
•toks di«> ° 8tS 8 P* es an ^ informers to 
overy of those unfortunate men. 


who published what were termed seditious 
pamphlets ? Have they not, on the suborn- 
ed evidence of spies and informers, sent 
men ignominiously to Botany 'Bay for 14 
years? Did they not attempt to deprive 
others of their lives by the evidence of in- 
formers who had contrived to possess 
themselves of their confidence ? And for 
what were some convicted and transported, 
and others tried on the bare information 
of authorized spies and informers ? For 
asserting that men practised those corrup- 
tions which have been since acknowledged 
to exist by the Speaker of the Hoflse of 
Commons, who expressed his reprobation 
and detestation of that practice. [Hear ) 
hear ! hear ! ] Even members of the pre- 
sent administration have been compelled 
to endure the accusation of a traffic iij 
seats in Parliament, which it was beyond 
all their ingenuity to disprove. [Hear ! 
hear ! hear ! ] Have we not even seen 
men executed on the evidence of spies 
and informers, who have assisted in plung- 
ing these unhappy persons into irrevoca- 
ble acts for which they suffered ? Surely I 
am not incorrect in speaking of facts, which 
are known to exist as certainly as the light 
of the Sun; and if, as we now see, men 
are liable to prosecution for such actions, 
we may surely be allowed to speak of them 
without incurring the risque of transporta- 
tion to Botany Bay, or of being overwhelm- 
ed with the abuse of venal hireling news- 
papers, to which I, however, believe no 
man in existence is more perfectly , indif- 
ferent than myself. With respect to the 
connection of the private character and 
conduct of col. Wardle, with the Vote of 
Thanks passed by this Court, I see with 
much satisfaction that no attempt has yet 
been made to-day to substantiate that 
proposition, and I will take upon myself to 
say, that no possible turpitude, of which 
human nature could be guilty, would 
justify our connecting the consideration 
of his private character with that of our 
public Thanks for his public conduct. 
But even had any thing unfortunately- 
come out to diminish the respect and in- 
terest which every unprejudiced unbiassed 
person must, I think, reel for such a man, 
it had been more candid and more gene- 
rous to have suffered the imperfection of 
human nature to have passed^ unnoticed, 
than to have seized that opportunity of 
attempting to prejudice the public agaiiist 
a man, of whose private as well as public 
worth and virtue, I have the most sincere 
conviction, it had been more manly so to 
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have acted, than to have come with a 
whining, pitiful, and hypocritical, canting 
pretence, of being " so hurt,” and of not 
wishing to hurt col. Wardle. I think I 
know all the circumstances from the be- 
ginning to the end of col. Wardle's pro- 
ceedings in the prosecution of the inves- 
tigation, and a more honourable man , 1 do 
declare, from the bottom of my heart, I 
firmly believe never did exist. However, 
for the sake of argument, I will allow him 
to have broken his wbrd, to have bribed 
Mrs. Clarke ; in short, to have done what- 
ever the absent' gentleman might please ; 
let him have done what he will, his con- 
duct cannot have altered the nature of the 
thing. The accusation against the Duke 
of York has been fully proved by the 
concurrent testimony of unwilling wit- 
nesses, corroborated by the irrefragable 
proof of written documents, — of letters 
under the hand-writing of the Duke of York 
himself. The absent gentleman has at- 
tempted to obtain a pitiful triumph over 
that man who so lately he durst not have 
faced. I have already asserted, that no 
act of private turpitude of col. Wardle, 
however flagrant or atrocious, can affect 
the consideration of his public conduct ; 
but for the sake of placing this position 
in the strongest possible point of view, let 
us suppose that col. Wardle was a member 
of the Society for the Suppression of Vice, 
Jet us suppose that he had in this court 
called on his fellow citizens for protection 
to their wives and daughters. Let us sup- 
pose that he had attacked, and afterwards 
debauched the wife of his bosom friend ! 
still I say, that infamous as must be his 
private character, even these circumstan- 
ces can have no weight in the considera- 
tion of his public conduct. Let us sup- 
pose that col. Wardle had passed his nights 
in gambling, that the debts which he 
contracted to support himself in thatscan- 
' dalous practice he refused tc pay, that in 
his progress through the streets at midnight" 
he should be guilty of outrages against 
decency and in good order, by getting 
into midnight broils, and rescuing from the 
hands of justice prostitutes and their asso- 
ciates. Let ussuppose, to form the climax of 
his moral depravity, that he had increased 
his fortune by plundering the public under 
the sanction .of an act of parliament, 
passed for the accommodation of com- 
merce in the metropolis of the empire. 
Still, I say, these atrocities would not alter 
the facts established by col. W. of the 
existence of corruption, or lessen the bene- 


ficial consequences of their exposure. If 
even the conduct of col. W. had been 
marked bj r treachery, hypocrisy, and 
fawning meanness, by writing a letter to 
Lord Grenville, soliciting advancement for 
a relative, and adding, that much as he 
desired his relative's advancement, he was 
unwilling to accept the favour from any 
other hands than those of his lordship; 
and, if he had then had the baseness, 
when he found his lordship's power was 
tottering, to strike down the reeling Mi- 
nister, in order to make court to. his suc- 
cessor, it might be asked, where shall we 
find a cavern dark enough to mask such, > 
infamy ? Yet even this concentrated mass 
of infamy heaped on the head of col. W. ; 
nay, even his conviction for a highway 
robbery on Hounslow Heath, could not 
alter or affect the facts which he has estab- % 
lished by his exertions in the House of 
Commons. But of none of these outrages 
upon human nature and human society 
has col. W. been guilty ; let, therefore, 
no man cast stones at another, till he has * 
looked around him ! I trust I have thus 
convinced the Court, that so far from any 
circumstances having occurred which can 
induce us to rescind the thanks that have 
been offered to col. W., the facts that have 
since been made public entitle that exalted 
character to the further Thanks of the Q 
Corporation of the City of London. ► 

Mr. S. Dixon said, he was prepared to i 
receive any species of rebuke from Mr. | 
Waithmau, whose praise alone he dread- j 
ed. On proper occasions, he should be % 
at no loss to justify his conduct ; with res- ^ 
pect to the denial of Mrs. Clarke, of the y 
cohabitation of col. W. with her, all that ^ 
he could say was, that Mr. Waithman was j 
very anxious to prove the chastity of col. j, 
W., but, "for my own part,'* said Mr. j 
Dixon, " if I had been with her at the j 
Martello Towers, I certainly should have j 
had more intimate connexion with Mrs. j 
C., than col. W. states himself to have j 
had.'' . | 

Mr. Mawman would have voted against , 
rescinding the motion, but was averse to j 
concurring in Alderman Goodbehere s 
Amendment, on the principle of its being 
foreign to the purpose of the day, and 
taking the Court by surprise. 

Mr. Stokes did not approve of the lan- 
guage which had been held to-day res- 
pecting placemen and place-hunters : he 
thought it unnecessarily personal, although 
it did not affect himself; for he disclaimed i 
all connection with Government, and as* 
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iared the Court, that he never begged any 
favour of apy minister. He objected' to 
the proposition of the worthy Alderman, 
because new matter was brought up by it, 
sachas suited not the purpose for which 
the Members of the Court had been sum- 
moned; to that purpose, and to that only, 
should its attention be directed. 

Mr. Waithman explained, what he felt 
to have been misconceived of what he had 
said concerning some persons : he had cast 
no reflection upon individuals. He then 
proceeded to support the proposition mov- 
ed by his worthy friend, Mr. Alderman 
boodbehere ; “ I am surprised (said he) 
that my worthy friend (Mr. Mawman) de- 
clines to assist us on the present occasion : 
he says he would do so on another occasion 
but will not on this.- But why not ? Every 
fact stated m my friend’s Amendment is 
ss undisputed as it is indisputable, there 
is not a single proposition stated in the 
Amendment, that is not founded on a 
public document, and therefore gentlemen 
»tocon,p| aino f the stat e tnei „® pass the 

di if 0 ^ tbey are j udiclous in so 

, 18 the best way of effecting; 

r purpose ; they fly to something else, 
ft thac .^e Amendment of 
is bro Uo r Alderi ? an invo,ves new matter, 
is no f 8ht . U| ? on them b y surprise. There 
s no foundation for that complaint; and 

id i„ r n Say * that theie is no indi- 
w^; i‘ sCourtle - ‘-ble than the 
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worth* am CbS iiaoie than the 

A f i maD, u? r mys€U > to the im pu- 

r? of taking this Court by surprise • 
b° d y b y surprise! * In 
for gdnt] P l mStanCe lhere 18 no pretence 
fteS l? 6 ? * com plain of surprise, 
worthr m f th ® ,notion of "’bich the 

he ha/shmnt *f ^ n0tice ’ and which 
,ideJ in ‘ “• fr0t "' ,s * to take into con- 
piredsin Clrcun>8tances w hich have trans- 

&«: n ou ; Re T! ution c of the6 ‘b ^ 

Mr. WanJle » * object of the merit of 
dered to hi, “ ,d ‘ he 8ervi P e s he has ren 1 - 
the House of r UI>tly by - lls exertions in 

moots of the 'T™ de P art - 

object of iho i * ^^ut the professed 
moCu ‘he notice of the 

•lances which J lnccived that the circum- 
feolution of |i, a I e i transpired s ince' our 
to Mll pon°‘ th ( e 6lh ?f April. are such as 
% worthy friJ i °, resc ! nd that Resolution, 
‘‘f rircZs " a u d L myself th in k that 
Pired arero far? Wh !? h hav . e since tr ans- 
mer it of M r Won? d f; trafctin g from the 
claim* upon Z rdle ; ^ the y. add to- his 
toMk aad deman? a r tU u e of hls countl ‘y- 
^ maftd approbation : 


this not only gives us aright, but naturally 
calls upon us to state what the circum- 
stances are which have transpired since 
the time of passing our Vote of Thanks to 
that gentleman that is the object of 
the Amendment of my worthy friend.. 
If that be so, I ask of this Court, can we do 
better than state those facts ? X say can 
" y ve ” do better, for I do not disguise any- 
thing ; I avow that I have had some con- 
cern in the framing of this motion, and 
which/therefore, it is natural that I should 
support. Nor does the motion go so far 
as it might with truth, for there are facts, 
not stated in it, from which I can prove 
Mr. Wardle's further claims to Thanks. 
Let us recollect that Mr. Wardle was 
charged with having represented things as 
grievances, which did not exist, and which 
are proved, by the subsequent conduct of 
the ministers themselves, to have existed. 
Mr. Wardle stated in the House of Com- 
mons, that there were three branches of 
the public expenditure in which there 
were -great abuses, and in which there 
might be introduced great savings, without 
detriment to the public service. He de- 
scended to particulars, stated facts on 
which his assertion rested. He was con- 
tradicted by ministers, they denied his 
statement of the facts. But how has it 
turned out upon those facts ? Why, my 
Lord, ministers have, by their own acts, 
subsequent to that statement, proved the 
existence of the very facts which they 
denied in the House of Commons, upon 
the statement of them by Mr. Wardle. 
The facts stated by Mr. Wardle, and to 
which I am now alluding, were these : 

— that in the manner of conducting the 
business of the Local Militia, - there was 
much abuse, and there might be great al- 
teration and a great saving, without detri- 
ment to the public service. Ministers 
denied the existence of any such abuse in 
that branch of the public service, but, 
since the discussion, how have they 
acted, for that is the test ? They have 
given orders there shall be “ no further 
proceedings in the affairs of the Local 
Militia, * thereby admitting, I say, the 
existence of the abuses stated by Mr. 
Wardle, and denied by them in the 
House of Commons. . The, next head of 
public service in which Mr. Wardle stated 
there was much abuse which might be 
corrected without detriment, was in the 
Cloathing of the Volunteers. Ministers 
denied the existence, of that abuse also. 
How have they acted upon it? They 
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have given orders, ■“ that there shall be 
no further proceeding on the subject of 
the Cloathing of the Volunteers.” The 
next head of service was that of “ a sup- 
ply of the article of Canvass in which 
Mr. Wardle stated there was great abuse, 
and might be much retrenchment without 
injury to the public service. Ministers 
denied the existence of any such abuse. 
Lookht the actions afterwards ; They have 
discharged the Inspector of Canvas ! Such, 
my Lord Mayor, are the facts ; and after 
this, are we to be told that what has trans- 
pired since our Vote of Thanks to Mr. 
Wardle has been such as ought to induce 
us to rescind that Vote. I say that what 
has transpired since, calls upon us, in the 
discharge of our public duty, to enlarge 
and to extend those Thanks to a man who 
has rendered such essential service to his 
country. I say, it is high time for us to 
make a stand against the torrent of Cor- 
ruption, when it is become notorious, that 
no less than 200,000/. of the public money 
is given to individuals in Pensions, as I 
have already described ; when we see that 
one individual has, in nine months, de- 
frauded the public of 90,000/. ; and shall 
we, after this, say that these matters come 
upon the Members of the Court by sur- 
prize ? Why should the statement of 
them surprize any of us, since we all know 
of their existence ? but it seems that in 
some persons the existence of these things 
is not so shocking as the statement is— who 
cannot bear to hear any thing said to the 
discredit of our Governors. 

(To be continued.) 

OFFICIAL PAPERS. 

French Army in Austria. — Twenty Sixth 
Bulletin. — ( Continued from p. 160J 

Twelve of the most considerable villages in 
the beautiful plain of Vienna, such as are 
seen in the neighbourhood of a great capi- 
tal, have been burnt during the battle. The 
just hatred of the nation is loud against the 
guilty men who have drawn upon it all 
these calamities.— The general of brigade, 
Laroche, entered Nuremberg on the 28th 
of June, with a corps of cavalry, and pro- 
ceeded towards Bayreuth. He met the 
enemy at Besentheim, charged him with 
the first provisional regiment of dragoons, 
and cut in pieces all who opposed him, 
and took two pieces of cannon. 

Twenty- Seventh Bulletin, 

Oh the 10th the duke of Rivoli beat the 


enemy’s rear-guard before Hollabrun.— 
At noon on the same day, the duke of Ra* 
gusa, who had arrived on the heights of 
Znaim, saw the enemy’s baggage and 
artillery fili ng off towards Bohemia. Gen. 
Bellegarde wrote.to him that prince John 
of Lichtenstein would repair to the Em- 
peror with a mission from his master, for 
the purpose of treating for Peace ; and in 
consequence desired a Suspension of Arms. 
The duke of Ragusa replied, that it was 
not in his power to accede to such a pro- 
position ; but that he would acquaint the 
Emperor with it. Meanwhile he attacked 
the enemy, took from him an excellent 
position, made some prisoners, and took 
two colours. — On the morning of the same 
day, the duke of Auerstadt had passed the 
Taya opposite Nicolsbourg, and general 
Grouchy had beaten prince Rosenberg’s 
rear, taking 450 men of prince Charles’s 
regiment. — At noon on the 11th instant, 
the Emperor arrived opposite Znaim. 
The battle had begun. The duke of Ra- 
gusa had attacked the town ; and the 
duke of Rivoli had taken the bridge, and 
h&d occupied the tobacco manufactory. 
In the dilierent engagements this day, we 
had taken 3,000 men, two colours, and 
three pieces of cannon. The general of 
brigade, Bruyenes, an officer of very 
great promise, has been wounded. The 
general of brigade, Guiton, made a finfc 
charge with the 10th cuirassiers. — The 
Emperor, informed that prince John of 
Lichtenstein, who had been sent to him, 
was arrived within our posts, ordered the 
fire to cease. The annexed Armistice was 
signed at midnight, at the prince of Neuf- 
chatel’s. The prince of Lichtenstein was 
presented to the Emperor in his tent, at 
two o'clock m the morning. 

Suspension of Arms between his Majesty the 

Emperor qf the French and King of Italy, 

and his Majesty the Emperor of Austria. 

Art, 1. There shall be a Suspension of 
Arms between the armies of his majesty 
the Emperor of the French, king of Italy, 
and of his majesty the Emperor of Austria. 

2. The line of demarcation shall be on 
the side of Upper Austria, the frontier 
which separates Austria from Bohemia, the 
Circle of Znaim, that of Brunn, and a line 
drawn from the frontier of Moravia upon 
Raab, which shall begin at the point where 
the frontier of the Circle of Brunn touches 
the March, and descending the March to 
its conflux with the Taya ; from thence to 
St, Johann and the road to Presbourg ; 
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Prtsbourg and a league round the town: 
the great Danube to the mouth of the 
Kaab; the Raab to the frontiers of Stiria ; 
Miria, Camiola, Istria, and Fiume. 

3. The citadels of Brunn and Gratz 
. be evacuated immediately on the 
signature of the present Armistice. - 
f. The detachments of Austrian troops 
which are m the Tyrol and the Voralberg, 
Lrt ifTr 6 u h ° Se two countries, and the 

iji ^ be Magazines of provisions and 
clothes, which shall be found in the 
countnes to be evacuated by the Austrian 
way, and which belong to it, may be 

shall Jrif? t0 P ?! and ' the two armies 
:l?e ^ hne which they at present 
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continT,^ e f PrCSent sus P eil sion of arms shall 
2 r . a month, and fifteen. days 
commence. ® 1Ven before hostilities re- 

nt?T'T ieS 6n either side shall be 
arS/ hC exficuti <>n of the present 

13th ’ the Aus ’ 
ofthe countrif b , e §, m tlieir evacuation 
sion of arl “ f ^ ?, Ut this ?“spen- 

marches Tfc ?" d 11 retire b y daily 

up to thr^ K 1 ' t0fBrunnshal,be 
July idfw^r rmy ° n the I4 ‘ b of 
l5ade 1) ° f ? r ? tz on tbe 16th. 
»nde«il^ d . COncluded between us the 

«“t rSve g8d ' Vithful1 P° wers fi-om 
Neufcffi Z sovere 'S n s, the prince of 
,ri »y, and M ■ R a, * 0r ‘ i the French 
iff Baron W,mpffen, major-gen 

Jt t e ca Ti 0r Au strian army, 

camp before Znaim, July 12 , lsog! 

Twenty-eighth Bulletin. 
bri Vsofbo a |! b i“,[ i fV Six feet Tbe 

ri before Vienna " ^ ba ? been construct 
gram haJ ? "a, since the battle of Wa- 

J re solid ami n h bnd § es at Ebersdorff 
have suff crw , P "TK anent u ; . j n on e of them 
works oftl.rtJ!'- bridges, and the 
miration of 1 h -*| d ° Eobau, are the ad- 
They avow thaT" 18 !? perSOns of Austria. 

tl 4le si T h W 2 rks are "’ithout 
The Archdnt 6 ^. tu ? e of the Romans— 
i°' gen, WeisL having sent ma- 
Wer or , Z T'° { V° co mplame nt the 
SffenandnT„ Ce ^ the baron d * 
having come un n< i? J ° hn ° f L,chte nstein 
rand in ^nam^Y' 6 sa . me courteous er- 
name, his majesty has thought 
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P™P er , t0 send to the Archduke, the duke 
° f J l '' ul, ’/ rand marshal ofthe palace, 
who found him at Budwets, and passed 
part of yesterday at his head-quarters— 
The Emperor left his camp at Znaim 
yesterday, at nme o’clock in the morning, 
and arrived at the palace of Schoenbrunn 
at three in the afternoon— His majesty 
has visited the environs of the village of 
bpitz, which forms the tete-de-pont of 
Vienna^. Gen. Bertrand has been charged 
with the execution of different works 
which must be marked out and begun 
this day— The bridge ofpiles at Vienna 
will be re-established with the least de- 
lay possible— His majesty has named as 
marshals of the empire, gen. Oudinot, the 
duke of Ragusa, and gen. Macdonald. 

1 he nuniber of marshals Was eleven ; this 
nomination will make it J4. There still 
remain two Vacancies— The places of col. 
gen. of the Swiss, and col.-gen. of the 
chasseurs, are also vacant. The col.-gen. 
of the chasseurs, is, according to our con- 
stitution, a Grand Officer oft lie empire 

His majesty has testified his satisfaction 
with the manner in which the Surgery 
has been served, and particularly witli the 
services ofthe principal surgeon, Heurte- 
loup— His majesty passing through the 
nfcld of battle on the 7th, caused a great 
number of the wounded to be taken off • 
and left there the duke of Friuli, grand 
marshal of the palace, who remained all 
day. — The number of wounded Austrian* 

in our hands, amounts to 12 or 13,000 

The Austrians have had 19 generals killed • 
or wounded. It has been remarked as a 
singular fact, that most of the French off- 
cers, whether of old France, or ofthe new 
provinces, who were in the Austrian ser- 
vice, have perished.— Several courier* 
have been intercepted, and among their 
letters has been found a* regular correspon- 
dence of Gentz with count Stadion. Th* 
influence of this wretch in the leading de- 
terminations of the Austrian cabinet, i* 
hereby materially proved. Such are the 
instruments which England employs, like 
a new Pandora's bQx, to raise storms and / 
spread poisons on the Continent. ^The 
duke of Riyoli's corps encamps in the cir- 
cle of Znaim ; that of the duke of Auers- 
tadt in the circle of Brunn ; that of the 
duke of Ragusa in the . circle of Korn- 
Neubourg ; that of marshal Oudinot be- 
fore Vienna at Spitz ; that ofthe Viceroy 
on Presbourg and Gratz. The imperial 
guard returns to the environs of SchoOn- ‘ 
brunn. — The harvest is very fine, and 
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abundant every where. The army is can- 
toned in a beautiful country, and rich 
in provisions of all kinds, wine particu.- 
larly. 

Abstma.— a flpfaNflrt to London Ga- 
zette of the 1 lift of July— (Continued from 

. p ■ 96 -; 

Corps of the General of Cavalry count Bel - 
legarde. 

Count Bellegarde having received a 
message from gen.Wacquant, that the ene- 
my was assembling in force before Aspern, 
towards the bushy meadow, and apparent- 
lv had in view an assault upon that point, 
was lust going to throw a fresh battalion 
of Arsenteu’s into Aspern, when the ene- 
my, in heavy columns of infantry and ca- 
valry, supported by a numerous artillery, 
began to advance upon the centre of the 
corps in the plain.— The troops stationed 
at Aspern, exhausted as they were with the 
incessant fire kept up during the night, 
were unable to withstand the impetuosity 
of the attack ; their ammunition, both tor 
artillery and musquetry, began to fail, and 
gen. Wacquant retreated in good order to 
the church-yard. This post, gained at so 
dear a rate, was again taken from him, 
after several attacks sustained in conjunc- 
tion with lieut.-gen. Hiller ; the place was 
alternately taken and lost, till at h^gth 
the superiority of our fire obliged the 
enemy to abandon the house, and a last 
assault of Hiller’s corps prevented all far-, 

ther attempts.— From the moment ot the 

retaking of Aspern it became possible to 
oppose an offensive movement to the ene- 
my advancing upon the centre, and to 
•operate upon his left flank and communi- 
cation. The.defence of Aspern was there- 
fore left entirely to Hiller’s corps, and 
while count Bellegarde appuied his right 
wing on Aspern, he formed his left and 
the centre in the direction ©f Esslingen, 
in such a manner that, by degrees, he 
gained the Tight flank of the enemy, com- 
pelled him to retreat, and, by the complete 
effect of the artillery, brought to bear upon 
the left wing, which commanded the whole 
space from Aspern to Esslingen, gave him 

a most severe defeat* 

Corps of lieutenant-general the prince of Ho - 
henzollern. , 

The dawn of morning was with this 
«prps also the signal for the renewal of the 
gigantic conflict. The enemy’s infantry 
drawn up in lavg® divisions, and be- 


m 


tween it the whole of the heavy cavalry 
was formed in masses. The general of ca- 
valry, prince Lichtenstein, on observing 
this order of battle, perceived the neces- 
sity of keeping up a close 
withthe infantry placed near him: £ 
fore drew up his right wmg en .echiquwr 
behind the corps of infantry, but kept his 

left wing together, with reserves posted in 

the rear. — A prodigious quantity of .artil- 
lery covered the front of the enemy, >vho 
seemed desirous to annihilate our caps 
by the murderous fire of cannon and 

howitzers. Upwards of two hundred piece. 

of cannon were engaged on both »>des, an 
the oldest soldiers never recoUect to have 
witnessed so tremendous a hre.-Vain was 
every effort to shake the intrepidity ot the 
Ausuian troops. Napoleon rode through 
his ranks, an'd according to the report of 
the prisoners, made them acquainted with 
the deduction of his bridge, but added, 
that he had himself ordered it tube Broken 
down, because in this case ther 
alternative, but victory or death. ^ Soon 

afterwards' the whole of the enemy s > 

put itself in motion, and the cavalry mad. 
its principal attack on the po 

the corps of cavalry ^he left wing of 
stein communicated with th n , ® 
lieut.-gen. the prince ot H °benzo 
The engagement now became general , 

2 ™“iis 

Colloredo and Stam, repulsed all th 
tacks of the enemy. The generals were 
every where at the head of 

the colours of Zach’s, and the batuhon, 
which had already begun to g! v b "*?’ f e * 
lowed with new enthusiasm his heirnc e 
ample. Most of those who su 00.^ 
him were wounded; his adj. gei . 
Co“ credo, received a ball in bu M 
wound from which was at first 
dangerous ; a squeeze of the ha, ’ d ® hi . 
tied to tiim the concern of his symp 
zing commander, who, filled with c ° n | ; 

of death, now fought for^glory and for J 

country—The attacks of our >mpo' et ' 
corps, both with the sabre f nd . the b • s 
net, so rapidly repeated and so impetuo ^ 
as to be unparalleled in military 
■frustrated all the intentions ottheen y_ 
—He was beaten at all points, an » a 

nished at such undaunted intrepidity ^ 

was obliged to abandon the he d ol M 
tie. — About this time lieut.-gen. tta 
of Hohenzollern observed on . hls le , b e g R 
near Esslingen, a chasm, winch had 
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forced during the heat of the engagement, 
and afforded an advantageous point of at- 
tack. Frelich’s regiment, commanded by 
col. Mecserry, was ordered thither in three 
corps, and repulsed four regiments of ca- 
valry, accompanied with infantry ^nd ar- 
tillery. The corps remained in the posi- 
tion which they had taken, till the^gre- 
nadiers of the reserve, which the Arch- 
duke had ordered forward from Brie- 
tenlee, arrived to relieve the battalions 
exhausted with the sanguinary conflict, 
and continued the attack upon the cen- 
tre of the enemy’s position. Lieut.-gen. 
D’Aspre penetrated with the four battalions 
of grenadiers of Przezinsky, Puteany, 
Scovaux, and Scharlach, without firing a 
shot, to the enemy’s cannon, where he 
was flanked by such a destructive fire from 
Esslingen, that nothing but the presence 
of the Archduke, who hastened to the 
spot, could have induced his grenadiers to 
maintain' their ground. Captain count 
Dombasse had already reached the ene- 
my’s battery, when he was wounded by 
two balls, and quitted the field. — About 
noon the Archduke ordered a new assault 
upon Esslingen, which was immediately 
undertaken by field-marshal-lieut. D’ As- 
pre with the grenadier battalions of Kir- 
chenbetter and Scovaux on the left, and 
Scharlach and Georgy in front. Five 
tunes did these gallant troops rush up to 
the very walls of the houses, burning in- 
ternally and placed in a state of defence ; 
some of the grenadiers thrust their bayo- 
nets into the enemy’s loop-holes ; but all 
their efforts were fruitless, for their anta- 
F? f° u ght the fight of despair. — 
he Archduke ordered the grenadiers to 
.? e up their former position, and when 
hey afterwards volunteered to renew the 
assault, he would not permit them, as the 
«nemy was then in full retreat. 


^7* °f field-marshal lieutenant prince . 
senberg. 

Both divisions of this corps, which 
n A '’ a *I c ! n S to the engagement, had c< 
f° Urlh and fi « h columns, u 
before break of day for a new 
n _ ’ or . which the enemy likewise m 
Mparabon on his side, but with a mi 
« superiority in numbers— Prince ' 

. '““Mg resolved to attack the villag. 
S" 8 * 1 the Archduke Chari 
otLr» n °* i . nfantr y> t0 push forward 
lar , roo P s 111 battalions, and in parlfl 

advamf 0 ^ meet t * le cne myi who 
^ug in the open -country betw 


Essl ingen and the nearest arm of the Da- 
nube.— The village was already gained, 
and battalions advancing on the left, obli- 
ged the enemy, drawn up in several lines, 
to yield. The most violent cannonade 
was kept up incessantly on both sides, 
and it was sustained by the troops with 
the greatest fortitude. — Favoured by a fog 
which suddenly came on, the enemy’s 
heavy cavalry ventured to attack on -all 
sides the corps formed by Sztarray’s and 
Hiller’s regiments of infantry. These 
brave fellows received him with fixed 
bayonets, and at the last moment poured 
in their fire with such effect, that the 
enemy was compelled to betake himself to 
flight with considerable loss. Five times 
were these attacks on Sztarray’s and 
Hiller’s regiments repeated, and each time 
were they repelled with equal courage and 
resolution. The cavalry contributed all 
that lay in their power to the pursuit ol 
the enemy and the support of the iitfantry. 
—Coburg’s, the Archduke Louis’s, and 
Czartorisky’s regiments, belonging to the 
division of lieut.-gen. Dedovich, stationed 
on the right, renewed the exertions of the 
preceding day with the same distinction 
and the same success. After this severe 
conflict, the enemy seemed to have no in- 
clination to expose himself to any fresh 
disaster, and confined himself merely to 
the operation of his superior artillery. — 
About eleven a. m. prince Rosenberg 
received orders from the Archduke, Cbm- . 
mander in Chief, to make a new attack 
upon Esslingen, and a message to the 
same effect was sent to lieut.-gen Dedo- 
vich, who commanded the right division 
of this corps. — Prince Rosenberg imme- 
diately formed two colurpns of attack under 
the conduct of lieutenant-generals princes 
Hohenloe and Rohan, while lieutenant ge- 
neral Dedovich advanced against the cita- 
del of the place, and the magazine 

surrounded with walls and ditches. 

The attack was made with redoubled bra- 
very, and our troops rushed with irre- 
sistible impetuosity into the village. Still, 
however, they found it impossible to main- 
tain this post, into which the enemy kept 
continually throwing new reinforcements, 
which was of the* utmost importance lor 
covering his retreat, which he had already 
resolved upon, and which he defended 
with an immense sacrifice of lives. Prince 
Rosenberg therefore resolved to confine 
himself to the obstinate maintenance of 
his own position, to secure the left flank of 
the army, and to encrease the embarras&r 
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ment of the enemy by an incessant fire 
from all the batteries. — In the night be- 
tween the 22d and 23d the enemy ac- 
complished his retreat to the Lobau, and 
at three in the morning his rear-guard 
also had evacuated Esslingen and all the 
points which he had occupied on the left 
bank of the Danube. Some divisions pur- 
sued him closely, and took possession as 
near as possible of the necessary posts of 

observation. Thus terminated a conflict 

of two days, which will be ever memora- 
ble in the annals of the world, and in the 
history of war. It was the most obsti- 
nate and bloody that has occurred since 
the commencement of the French Revolu- 
tion. — It was decisive for the glory of the 
Austrian arms, for the preservation of the 
monarchy, and for the correction of the 
public opinion. — The infantry has entered 
upon a new and brilliant career, and by 
the firm confidence it has manifested in 
its own energies, has paved the way to 
new victories. The enemy’s cavalry has 
*een its acquired but hitherto untried glo- 
ry dissipated by the masses of our batta- 
lions, whose cool intrepidity it was unable 
to endure. — Cavalry and artillery have 
•urpassed themselves in valour, and in the 
space of two days have performed achieve- 
ments sufficient for a whole campaign. — 
Three pieces of cannon, seven ammuni- 
tion waggons, 17,000 French muskets, and 
about 3,000 cuirasses fell into the hands of 
the conqueror. The Joss on both sides 
was very great : this, and the circum- 
stance that very few prisoners were taken 
by either party, proves the determination 
ot the combatants either to conquer or die. 
— The Austrian- army laments the death 
of 87 superior officers, and 4,199 subal- 
terns and privates. — Lieutenant-generals 
prince Rohan, Dedovich, Weber, and 
Frenei, gen. Winzingerode, Grill, Neu- 
siadter, Siegenthal, Collorcdo, May Ho- 
honfeldj and Buresch, 663 officers, and 
15,651 subalterns and privates, were 
Wounded. Of these, fi?ld marshal lieut. 
.Weber, 8 officers and 129 men, were 
taken prisoners by the enemy. — The loss 
of the enemy was prodigious, and exceeds 
all expectation. It can only be account- 
ed for by the effect of our c oncentric fire 
on an exceedingly confined field of battle, 
where all the batteries crossed one another, 
and calculated by the following authentic 
flata.— ^Generals Lasnes, D’Espagne* St. 
Hilaire, and Albuquerque, are dead ; Mas- 
sena, Bessieres, Molitor, Boudet, Legrand, i 
Lasalle, and the two brothers Legrange, 
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| wounded ; Durosnel and Fouler taken. 

I — Upwards of 7,000 men, and an im- 

{ mense number of horses were buried on 
the field of battle ; 5,000 and some hun- 
dred wounded lie in our hospitals. In 
Vienna and the suburbs there are at pre- 
sent 29,773 wounded j many were carried 
to St. Polten, Enns, and as far as Lintz; 
2,300 were taken. Several hundreds of 
corpses floated down the Danube, and are 
still daily thrown upon its shores ; many 
met their death in the island of Lobau, 
and since the water has fallen in the 
smaller arms of the river, innumerable 
bodies, thus consigned by their comrades 
to everlasting oblivion, have become visi- 
ble. The burying of the sufferers is not 
yet over, and a pestilential air is wafted 
down the theatre of death. — His imperial 
highness, the Generalissimo, has indeed 
undertaken the duty so dear to his heart, 
of acquainting the monarch and the coun- 
try with the names of those who took the 
most active share in the achievements of 
these glorious days ; but he acknowledges 1 
with profound emotion, that, amidst the 1 
rivalship of the highest military virtues, it 5 
is scarcely possible to distinguish the 5 
mqst valiant, and declares all the soldiers * 
of Aspern worthy of public gratitude. — « 

His imperial highness considers the intel- < 
ligent dispositions of the chief of his staff, 'i 
gen. baron Wimpften, and his incessant \ 
exertions, as the foundation of the victory. * 
— The officers commanding corps have t 
rendered themselves deservmgofthe high- , ! 
est favours by uncommon devotedness, per- | 
sonal bravery, warm attachment to their j 
sovereign, and their high sense of honour. | 
— Their names will be transmitted topos- ( 
terity with the achievements of the valiant j 
troops who were under their direction. 

Col. Smola, of the artillery, by his inde- j 
fatigable activity in the proper application 
of the ordnance, and his well-known bra- 
very, rendered the most important services, j 
— The commanding officers of corps and 
columns have furnished a list of the gene- 
rals, staff, and superior officers, who par- 
ticularly distihguished themselves. 

Lieut, gen. count Klenau, who exhibited , 
fresh proofs of his well known valour, both 
in the reconnoisance of the 20th, and in 
the engagements of both days, bestows 
particular commendations on the conduct 
of col. Trapp of the staffi of col. Hardegg 
of%hwarzenberg’s,hulans, of major Schei- 
bler of Rosenberg’s light horse, of' lieut. - 
col. Lutz and lieut. Laofhetty and Manz 
of the first battalion of jagers. — Lieut,- 
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gen. baron d Aspre, at the head of his 
bra?e grenadiers, whom he led with the 
most, determined intrepidity into fire 
deems lieut.-col. Bissingen and majors 
Puteany, Ktrchenbetter and Winiawskv, 
worthy of particular commendation. Sub- 
beat count Rezewusky d istinguished 
himself in a manner that does him the 
highest honour. This young man was 
captain in the Austrian militia, and beine 
ahaid at the commencement of the war 
that he should be obliged to remain with 
his battalion m the interior, he endeavoured 
to procure hi? removal to a regiment of 
light horsey and as there was no vacancy, 
he entered as cadet and volunteer into 
Kienmayers hussars, in which he was 

soon promoted to a sub-lieutenancy. -On 
he attack of the grenadiers he voluntarily 
accompanied lieut.-gen. D’ Asnre into 

held mar k rV° f |, the fire > and when the 

he soran^f* * K° rSe Wa * Sh0t under bim, 
he ^rang f r „ M h ,s„and presented it to him 

than I*” 6 " ords -“ Y°u want him more 
assault mJk , then J ouled on foot in the 
wound Jj/l k by the o renad * e rs, till a 
hisexei Ch ^ rece,ved P ut an end to 
tran ,? rtl0ns * As a reward for such ex- 
traordinary zeal, his imperial highnel 

sub-lieut. co P unt Rezewusky 
fi r'll hu ans- Many individual 
wmeoue^i mare not y et known, and 
SmS? can “ ot > recorded. Thus 
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and contempt of every danger— But a 
grateful country will.not fail to hold in 
honourable remembrance the departed he- 
roes who found death in the arms of, vie-, 
tory. I n this number those particularly 
worthy of mention are, col. de Fiennes, of 
Uellegarde s— major Dauzer, of O’Reiley’s 
—major Gerdech.ofFroon’s— capt. Charles 
Kaiser and Konovsky, of Rosenberg’s— 
capt. Surgeant, of Reuss Greyz’s— first 
heut. Gazan, of Chasteler’s— and lieut. 
Zakazill, of the artillery, who displayed 
the mpst extraordinary proofs of valour, 
and with his dying breath recommended 
his widow to the paternal care of his ma- 
jesty. 


corporal P~ TV, 'ecoroea. t hus 
»oner 1 Xu ° f Zettivitz ’ 3 ’ took pri- 
son blf h* ene * ys chets d ’esca- 
befo,e the mass .of his battalion. 


— Dauanon. 

privates P,i«" , !. er „ and Horn e r » and the 
efthebattalin 10 f^ ernIa ’ and S°bnierha, 

were cut off b y° a f K H™’ 
their enrec “ y , " re of musketry from 
mv^s rJ* i and surr °unded by the ene- 
E gh S* th6y /Tg b ‘ their way 
Oberia ff er Fi ) T e : l the "' battalion— 
tetjager Sr& F u er S er and the Un- 
ufjagers nen.i * t° a SeCond battalion 

P«o&a P rd a^i ‘"a the French em " 

my’s camainl " d \ e,2ed . one of the ene- 
The private Larrf th ? S' 11 ? 81 of bis ranks, 
■assiers, retook da, of duke . Albert’s cui- 
fallen i at o,h. a s, *-p°under which had 
« back witht!“ emy S ha “ ds ’ and brought 

"fChastelerl JTl P Tc Ser j eant Pap, 

battalion, f ro m .L tch ® d the colours of his 
first lieut r.. e hands of the dying 

itfr< »n theemfo ’rk h °u had him8elf take “ 
Med his tronn u/, h i° M be eu killed, and 
“•repidity A m „' th th ; e most exemplary 
T f «w but tr g , tbf | artille ry there 

^lvus by deeds ifth distin §“ isl ? ed 
* ueeus or the moat daring 


Battle or Talavera— From the London 
Gazette Extraordinary. Tuesday , Au^ i g 
1809. J d 

Downing-street, Aug. 15, J809.— Dis^ 
p a tch es , °t which the following are Copies 
and Extracts, were this.day received at the 
office of Jord viscount Castlereagh, one of 
his majesty’s principal Secretaries of State, 
^® ut «-gen. the right hon. sir Arthur 
Wellesley, k. b., dated Talavera, '29th 
July, 1809. 

Talavera de la Reyna, July 29, 1809. 

My Lord m 9 General Cuesta followed the 
enemy ,s march with his army from the 
Alberche on the morning of the 24th as far 
as Santa Olalla, and pushed forward hit 
advanced guard as far as Torrijos. For 
the reasons stated to your lordship in my 
dispatch of the 24th, I moved only two di- 
visions of infantry and a brigade of cavalry 
across the Alberche to Casalegos, under the 
command of lieut.-gen. Sherbrooke, with 
a view to keep up the communication be- 
tween ^en. Cuesta and me, and with sir R. 
Wilson's corps at Escalona. It appears that 
gen. Vanegas had not carried into execu- 
tion that part of the plan of operations which 
related to his corps, and that he was still at 
Damiel, in La Mancha ; and the enemy in 
the course of the 24th, 25th and 26th, col- 
lected all his forces in this part of Spain, 
between Torrijos and Toledo, leaving but a 
small corps of 2,000 men in that place. 

— His united array thus consisted of the 
corps of marshal Victor, of that of gen. Se- 
bastiani, and of 7 or 8,000 men, the guards 
of Joseph Buonaparte, . and the garrison 
of Madrid, and it was commanded by 
Joseph Buonaparte, aided by marshals 
Jourdan and Victor, and gen. Sebastian^ 

— On the 26th gen. Cuesta's advanced 
guard was attacked near Torrijos, and 
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kenzie’s and col. Donkin’s brigade and 

Anson’s brigade of cavalry, and sup- 
ported by gen. Payne with the other four 
regiments of cavalry, in the plain between 
Talavera and the wood, withdrew m good 
order, but with some loss, particularly by 
the 2d battalion 87th regiment, and 2d 
battalion 31st regiment, in the wood. 
Upon this occasion, the steadiness and dis- 
cipline of the 45th regiment, and the 5th 

battalion 60th regiment, were consp.cuous, 

and I had particular reasons tor being sa 
tisfied with the manner in which major- 
gen. Mackenzie withdrew his advanced 
"uard. As the day advanced, the enemy 
nnneared in larger numbers on the right 
of the Alberche, and it was obviousthat be 
was advancing to a general attack on the 
combined army.— General Mackenzie con- 
tinued to fall back gradualiy upon the Uft 
of the position of the combined armies, 
where he was placed in the second lme, 
in the rear of the Guards, col. Donkm 
being placed in the same situation further 
upon the left, m the rear of the King's 

Z m 
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obliged to fall back, and the general retir- 
ed with his army on that day to the left 
bank of the Alberche, gen. Sherbrooke con- 
tinuing at Casalegos, and the enemy at 
Santa Olalla. It was then obvious, that the 

enemv intended to try the resultofa gene, 
ral action, for which the best position ap- 
peared to be in the neighbourhood ot Tala- 
^era,and gen. Cuesta having consented to 
take up this position on the morning ot the 
27th, I ordered gen. Sherbrooke to retire 
with his corps to its station in the lme, leav- 
ing sen. McKenzie with a division of infan- 
try and a brigad e of caval ry , as an advance 
post in the wood on the right of Alberche, 
which covered our left flank. The post 
tion taken up by the- troops at Talavera 
extended rather more than two miles ; 
the ground was open upon the left, where 
the British* army was stationed, and it was 
commanded by a height, on which was in 
echellon and in second line a division ot 
infantry under the orders of major-gen. 
Hill. There was a valley between this 
height, and a range of mountains still fur- 
ther upon the left, which valley was not 
at first occupied, as it was commanded by 
the height before mentioned ; and the 


the height before mentioned; and the attac *\ the i e f t 0 f our position ; 

range of mountains appeared too distant to camiona Tempt! with his cavalvMo 
have any influence upon the ®^P ect :^ over throw the Spanish infantry posted, as 
action. The right, consisting ot Spanish be f ore stated, on the right. This 

troops, extended immediately in front of J entirely- Early * he n, S ht 

the. town of Talavera down to the Tagus at ^P” d 1 V.sion^long the valley, on 
This part of the ground was covered by he pu <0 ^ ^ occupied by gen. 
olive trees, and much intersected by ban which he gained a momentary 

and ditches. The high road leading fiom Hill, ot ma : 0 r een Hill attacked it 

the bridge over the Alberche, was defend- the J ba S yon et, and regained 

ed by a heavy battery in front of a church, attack was re peated'in the night. 

Which was.occupied by Spanish bat failed a „d again at day-light. > n the 

AH the avenues to the town were defend- b mjth' divisions of 

ed in a similar manner; the town, was mornmg “/.‘"L s re u Ised by major-gen. 

occupied, andthe remainder of the Spanish mfen ^ Hill has reported t6 

infantry was formed into two lines behind ; n« r tirular manner the conduct of 
the banks, on the roads which led from the me '" P d 0 f t he 1st battalion 

town and the right, to the left of our pos.- affairs,.* 

tion. — Iii the centre, between the two 48th f h . 0 f maior-gen'. Tilson and brig, 
armies, there was a commanding spot of wel1 “ have lost many brave 

ground, on which we had commenced to gen. soldiers in the defence of this 

construct a redoubt, with some open ground officer • »«* ****£ position ; among 
in its rear. Brig.-gen. Alexander Camp- ‘ I cannot avoid to mention brigade- 

bell waS posted at this spot with a division others I canno „ nd b • ade _ m3 j 0 r Gard- 

of infantry, supported in his rear by gen. major f fun was himself 

Cotton’s brigade of dragoons, and some ner , d J S happy to say, but 

Spanish cavalry.— At about two o clock wounded, but of P tMs attempt was 

- on the 27th, the enemy appeared in slightly. The ^defe i t . a l attack 

strength on the left bank of the Alberche, followed *h° u ‘ "°°" h X f ° rce upon tbo 

and manifested an intention to attack gen. wi ® , , ^ . p tbe pos ition occupied 

- Mackenzie’s division. The attack was wholej V -In consequence of 
made before they could be withdrawn; by the upon the height on 

%’ut the troops, consisting of gen. Mac- the repeated attemp p 
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o«r left by the valley, I had placed two 
brigades of British cavalry in that valley, 
■supported in the rear by the Due d’Albu- 

r |ue’s division of Spanish cavalry— 
enemy then placed light infantry in 
the range of mountains on the left of the 
ralley, which were opposed by a division 
ot Spanish infantry under lieut.-gen. De 
Bassecourt-The general attach began 
by the march of several columns of infen- 
try into the valley with a view to attack 
the height. occupied by major-gen. Hill, 
these columns were immediately charged 
V the 1st German It. dragoons and 23d 
dragoons, under the command of gen. An- 
ion, directed by lieut. gen. Payne, and 
supported .by ge n . Fane’s brigade of heavy 
cavalry; and although the 23 d dragoons 
suffered considerable loss, the charge had 
that mm fj P reventl “S the execution of 

1 ?h? / h8 T my s P lan ' At the s ame 

Z2 1 d l? Cte i an attack u P° n briga- 
centrf **' C /\ m pbeh’s position in the 

St n f L he p C ° m u me i a r mies > «n the 
sur™ ViT Bnt,s ^* This attack was most 

Camnh f | y re P ulsed b y brigadier-gen. 
Cabell, snpp lorted bylthe King’s r e eg i. 

Uons o/lr n, l h - c r alr ^’ and two batfa- 
M Cam^nV"^"^ 5 and brigadier- 
-The hri be i- t0 ° k the eaem y’ s cannon. 
cularlvt b hT d,e J r * Seneral me “«ons parti- 
fon 7 ih C ° ., UC r f the 97th ’ the 2d 
rettm ms ?’ if ° f ‘ L he 2d battalion 53d 
the raannerT^ ^ h ‘8 hl y satisfied with 
tion^ d Jrj^b \ his P art of the posi- 
made at th. ^ • A “ attack was also 
Sherbrooke « S f. m . e . tlme “P on Heut. gen. 
left an j . dl J IS '°n, which was on the 

army d ,8t line ofthe British 

pulsed bv!h Ck WaS moSt S alla ntly re- 
tbe whole r ? kar K e Wlt h bayonets, by 
bUt the brigade if 
*imli ' ( W 7 n the right, having 
their left fl an i,? r ’ were exposed on 
b «ter? and o f °.K h - of the enemy’s 
and the divie' leir retiring columns j 

Jter ?bliged to retire *°- 

the 2 d i; n . S D al position, under cover of 
cavalry which 9 otton ’ s brigade of 

^nd'fV kad moved from the 
ment. ’ I k a j le battalion 48th regi- 
its »r si„ a | b l r Ved this regiment from 
» I oCerved th' 0n T the hei S hts « 38 soon 

«d it was form ? d T an “ °f the Guards; 

ranced upon th?? d m the p,am ’ and at) - 
Nation of II , enem y> an d covered the 
'ion: Shortlv f ge ? ®berbrooke’s divi- 
neral attack in t he re P ulse of ‘his ge- 

troons » htch a PP are ntIy all the 
/ • troops were employed, he com- 
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menced his retreat across the Alberche, 
which was conducted in the most regular 
order, and was effected during the night, 
leaving in our hands twenty pieces of can- 
non, ammunition, tumbrils, and some prf- 
sonecs. — Your lordship will observe by 
the inclosed return the great loss which 
we have sustained of valuable officers and 
soldiers, in this long and hard-fought ac- 
tion, with more than double our number. 
That of the enemy has been much greater. 

I am informed that entire brigades of in- 
fantry have been destroyed, and indeed 
the battalions that retreated were muck 
l educed in numbers. By all accounts 
their loss is ten thousand men. Generals 
Lapisse and Morlot are killed ; generals 
Sebastiani and Boulet wounded. — I have 
particularly to lament the loss of major- 
gen. Mackenzie, who had distinguished 
himself on the 27th ; and of brigadier-gen. 
Langworth, of the King's German Legion ; 
and of brigade-major Beckett, or the 
Guards.—- Your lordship will observe, that 
the attacks of the enemy were principally^ 
if n6t entirely, directed against the Bri- 
tish troops. ' The -Spanish Commander in 
Chief, his officers, and troops, manifested 
every disposition to render us assistance, 
and those of them which were engaged 
did their duty ; but the ground which 
they occupied was so important, and its 
front at the same time so difficult, that l 
did not think it proper to urge them to 
make any movement to the left of the 
enemy, while he was engaged with us. — - 
—I have reason to be satisfied with the 
conduct of all the officers and troops. I 
am much indebted to lieut.-gen. Sher- 
brooke for the assistance I received from 
him, and for the manner in, which he led 
oh his division to the charge with bayo- 
nets.— To lieut.-gen. Payne and the caval- 
ry, particularly gen. Anson's brigade, to 
major-gens. Hill and Tilson, brigadier- 
gens. Alex. Campbell, Rd. Stewart, and 
Cameron, and to the divisions and „ bri- 
gades of infantry under their commands 
respectively, particularly the 29th regi- 
ment, commanded by col. White; the 1st 
battalion 48th, commanded by col. Don- 
nellan, afterwards when that officer was 
wounded, by major Middlemore ; the 2d 
battalion 7th, commanded by lieut.-col, 
sir Wm. Myers; the 2d battalion 53ff, 
commanded by lieut.-col. Bingham; the 
97th, commanded by col. Lyon; the 1st 
battalion of detachments, commanded by 
lieut.-col. Bunbury, and the 2d battalion, 

31st, commanded - by major Watson, and 
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wounded I “ ™k »' d “' 

. i et Batt Detachments; 1 officer, 1 

,n ‘f^ri3 rknt and file killed ; 2 seijeaot* 

a?3“d«u.~.w 1 s *s,ggs 

and file missing.-lst Lm e Bat . K,ng 

•nan Leg.on ; , 2 rank and file kdled , ^ 

5l“; SS rSfi • -*£»■ * - 

ditto, 4raneaiiu , , rank and 


^ t fi*rkm the chief engineer 


o V p»v reason to be sansneu — 

ance l Teceived from the chi^f engineer 
lieut. -col. Fletcher, the adj.-gen., briga- 

dier-o'eu. the hon. C. Stewart, and the 

auarter-master-gen. col. Murray, and the 
officer of those departments respe^t.vely 

and from col. Bathurst and the officers ot 

( my personal staff. I also received much 

assistance from col. O’Lawlor, of the 
Spanish service, and from bn §^ er ^ en n 
Whittingham, who. was wounded when 
brinowMip the two Spanish battalions to 
the 1 Assistance of brigadier- gen . Al«. 
Campbell.— 1 send this by capt. lord Fttz- 
roy Somerset, who will give y*? ur , ° r 
ship any further information, and whom l 
bee leave to recommend. I have the ho- 
nour to be, &c. Arthur Wellesley. 


Return of the Numbers of Med, Wounded, 
and Missing of the Army under the Com- 
mand of lieut. -gen. sir A. Wellesley, k. b,, 
inaction wth till French 
bv Joseph Buonaparte m person, in tront 
* of the Ln of Talavera de la Reyna, on 
the 27th of July 1809. 

General Staff; 1 officer k ^. -14th. Light 

Dragoons; 1 rank and file wounded.— 1st Light 

Dragoons King’s German Legion; 2 rank mad 
file killed ; 1 officer, 1 rank and file wounded 

1 rank and file missing.— Royal British Ar i 

- lerv ; 2 ' rank and file wounded.— Royal Engi- 
neers* 1 officer wounded.-lst Bat. Cold- 
stream Guards; 1 officer killed; 1 officer, 2 
rankand file wounded. — 2d Bat 24th Foot ; 

1 rank and filg killed ; d rank and filej 0 ^- 
,cd ; 5, rank and file missing.— -1st Bat. 29th 

Foot; 10 rank and file kl !} e< l 1 “ ffi<! ei r, 42 
rank and file wounded; 1 rant and file missing- 
—2d Bat. 31st Foot; 1 officer, 1 sety., 22 tank 

- - and file killed; 4 officers, 3 1 sen., 85 rank mid 

•file wounded; 2 rank and b'e n'lssing.— 1st 
Bat. .45th Foot; 4 rank and file hilled , 1 
officer, 18 rank and file wounded ; T rank and 
file missing.— 1st Bat. 48th Foot ; 8 rank and 
file wounded.— 2d Bat. 48th Foot; 3 rank aud 
file wounded.— 5th Bat. 60th Foot; 3 rankand 
file killed; 1 officer, 4 rank and file wounded 1, 
1 dmr., 18 rank and file missing. — 1st Bat. 61st 
Foot; 3 rank and file killed ; 1 officer, 3 

- rank and file wounded.— 2d Bat. Br th l oot ; 

' . 1 officer, 26 rank and file killed ; 10 Offi- 

*£rs, 3 serjeapts, 124 rank and file wounded; 


r “ l 

I«e’ 

dmrs. 202 rank and file missing, 
mes of the Officers killed, wounded, and 
missing, of the Armv 

tow!i of Talavera de iaTeyna, on the 27* 
July, 1809. 

f bents. Graven 


fid 

p, 

a 

i'j. 

•:j 

K1 


in the W-® ~ _ 20th Foot; 

capt. and adj. Bryan, sever y 

lieut. Popham, severely.— 2d Batt. 31 
capt. Coleman, bent. Geo. Beamish, sewieij 
ensigns Gamble and Sorden, shghtly.-ls< . 
Batt. 45th Foot; lieut. co . > seventy* ; 

— 5th Batt. 60th Foot; capt. Wolf, «[ J 

-1st Batt. 61st Foot ; major Cogl.lan, mu , 

—2d Batt. 87th Foot ; capt. I . 

capt. Sommersall, slight y , Tohnson, and 

ditto; bents. Bagnall, Mon, ,Jg ell . 
Carroll, severely; ensign Corps, 

signs Knox and Butler, 

King’s German Legion , P ^ Jjn« 

slightly ; lieutenant Holle, severely- ^ d 
King’s German Legion adj. Delius, sew 7 

Jlliaing.-lst Batt. Detachment ^capt^ 
Poole, 53d Foot capt. Walsh, 91st 
lieut. Cameron, 70th Foot. ■ , 

Return of the numbers, kille ^’ T* “command 
missing, of the Army under 

of lieut. gen. sir A. Wellesley, j 0 - 

with the French Army, c0 ”f|", av . era del» 
seph Buonaparte m person, at Tala 
Reyna, on the 28th July, 1809. 

General Staff; 4 officers killed; 9 o c 
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wounded.— 3d Drag. Guards 1 officer, 1 rank 
and file, wounded; 1 rank and file missing. — 

4th Dragoons; 3 rank and file killed ; 2 serjs. 

7 rank and file wounded. — 14th lit. Dragoons ; 

3 rank and file killed ; 6 officers, 6 rank and file, 
wounded.— 16th Lt. Dragoons ; 6 rank and 
file killed ; 1 officer, 5 rank and file, wounded ; 

2 rank and file missing. — 23d Lt. Dragoons ; 

2 officers, 3 serjs. 44 rank and file,. killed ; 4 
officers, 2 serjs. 1 dmr. 43 rank and file, 
wounded; 3 officers, 7 serjs. 2 dmrs. 96 rank 
and file missing.— 1st Lt. Dragoons King’s Ger- 
man Legion ; 1 dmr. killed ; 2 officers, 1 serj. 

2 dmrs. 29 rank and file, wounded ; 2 rank 
and file, missing. — Royal British Artillery, 1 
officer, 7 rank and file, killed ; 3 officers, 21 
rank and file wounded. — Royal German Artil- 
lery; 1 serj. 2 rank and file killed ; 3 serjs. 27 
rank and file, wounded ; 1 rank and file miss- 
ing.— Royal Engineers ; 1 officer wounded. — 
Royal Staff Corps ; 2 officers wounded. — 1st 
Batt., Coldstream Guards ; 1 officer, 33 rank 
and file, killed ; 8 officers, 11 seijs. 1 dmr. 239 
rank and file, wounded. — 1st Batt. 3d Guards; 

5 officers, 4 serjs. 45 rank and file, killed ; 6 
officers, 11 serjs. 1 dmr. 249 rank and file, 
wounded ; 1 rank and file missing. — 3d Foot, 
or Buffs; 1 serj. 25 rank and file, killed; 2 
officers, 5 serjs. 102 rank and file wounded ; 7 
rank and file missing. 2d Batt. 7th Foot; 1 
officer, 6 rank and file killed; 3 officers, 1 serj. 

2 dmrs. 51 rank and file wounded ; 1 rank and 
file, missing.— 2d Batt. 24th Foot; 2 serjs. 42 
rank and file, killed; 10 officers, 13 serjs. 255 
rank and file, wounded ; 21 rank and file, 
missing, — 1st Batt. 29th Foot; 1 serj. 25 
rank and file, killed ; 6 officers, 98 rank and 
file, wounded; 2 rank and file missing. — 
2d Batt. 31st Foot; 1 serjeant, 20 rank and 
file, killed; 3 officers, 5 serj., 97 rank and file, 
wounded ; 5,rank and file missing. — 1st Batt. 
10th Foot; 7 rank and file killed; 1 .officer, 2 
•H]- 47 rank and file, wounded; 1 rank and 
n e missing.— 1st Batt. 45th Foot ; 9 rank and 
file killed; 2 officers, 4 serj. 130 rank and file 
wnunded; 1 officer, 1 serj. 1 dmr. 10 rank and 
file missing.— 1st Batt. 48th Foot ; 22 rank and 
file killed; 10 officers, 3 serj. 132 rank and file, 
wounded ; l rank and file missing. — 2d Batt. 
48th Foot; 1 seij., 11 rank and file killed ; 2 
officers, 3 serj., 50 rank and file wounded; 1 of- 
ficer m'ssing.— 2 d Batt. 53d Foot ; 6 rank and 
file killed; 2 officers, 1 serj. 29 rank and file, 
wounded; l rank and file missing. — 5th Batt. 
00th Foot; 1 dmr., 6 rank and file, killed ; 6 
1 seij., 24 rank and file, wounded;* 2 
10 mnk and file, missing.— 1st Batt. 61st 
L-Tj’ ^ °®cers, 1 dmr. 42 rank and file, 
wued ; lo officers, 10 serj. 183 rank and file, 
’ ra,, k and file missing. — 2d Batt. 
fiOth Foot; 1 seij. 15 rank and file, killed ; 11 
cera, 5 serj. 83 rank and file, wounded ; 1 
£0.10 rank and file, missing.— 2d Batt. 83d 

2i ; 4 offi r s - 1 se, 3-’ 37 rank and fi|e > 

‘ ‘f’ “® ffi cers, 11 segeants, 2 dmrs., 189 
in* e ’ woun ded ; 28 rank and file miss- 
g-*“2d Batt. 87th Foot; 1 seij., 8 rank, and 


file, killed ; 3 officers, 3 seij. 40 rafnk and file, 
wounded ; 5 rank and file, missing. — 1st Batt. 
88th Foot; 1 officer, 1 serj. 11 rank and file, 
killed ; 3 officers, 60 rank and file, wounded.— 
1st Batt. 97th Foot ; 6 rank and file killed; 25 
rank and file, wounded ; 1 officer, 21 rank and 
file, missing. — 1st Batt. Detachments ; 26 rank 
and file killed ; 9 officers, 6 serj. 1 dmr., 159 
rank and file, wounded ; 1 dmr., 1 rank and file 
missing. — 2d Batt. Detachments ; 7 rank and 
file, killed ; 13 rank and file, wounded ; 1 rank 
and file missing. — 1st Line Biatt. King’s German 
Legion; 2 officers, 1 serj. 36 rank and file, 
killed ; 10 officers, 13 serj., 1 dmr., 227 rank 
and file, wounded ; 1 rank and file missing, — 
1st and 2d Light Batt. ditto ; 6 rank and file 
killed ; 3 serj, 34 rank and file, wounded. — 2d 
Line Batt. ditto ; 4 serj. 57 rank and file, killed ; . 

14 officers, 14 seij. 3 dmrs, 271 rank and Jjle, 

wounded ; 24 rank and file missing. — 5th ditto, 
ditto; 3 officers, 1 serj. 1' dmr., 25 rank ai)d 
file killed ; 6 officers, 8 seij., 1 dmr., 109 rank 
and file, wounded ; 1 dmr., 100 rank and file, 
missing. — 7th ditto, ditto ; 2 serj., 15 rank and 
file, killed; 4 officers, 7 serj. 28 rank and file, 
wounded; 3 seij., 2 dmrs., 49 rank and file, 
missing. , , 

Total; 27 officers, 26 serjeants, 4 dmrs., 613 
rank and file, killed; 171 officers, 148 seiji 

15 dmrs., 3072 rank and file, wounded ; 6 offi- 
cers, 14 serj., 7 dmrs., 418 rank and file missing. 

Return of Ordnance , $c. taken in the Battle 
of the 28 th July. 

4 eight-pounders, 4 six ditto, 1 four ditto, 1 
six-inch howitzer, 2 tumbrils, complete in am- 
munition ; taken by brigadier-general A. Camp- 
bell’s brigade. — 6 pieces of ordnance, 1 six- 
inch howitzer; left by the enemy, and found in 
the woods. — 1 standard, taken by the 29th re- 
giment ; 1 ditto, destroyed by ditto. — 3 stand- 
ards, taken by the King’s German Legion. . 

Charles Stewart* Brig.-Gen. Adj.-Gen. 

Names of the Officers killed, wounded, and 
missing of the Army under the command of 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir A. Wellesley, k. b. in the 
Action with the French Army, commanded 
by Joseph Buonaparte in person, at Talavera 
de la Reyna, on the 28th July, 1809. 

Killed . — General Staff; major gen. Macken- 
zie and brigadier gen. Langworth. — Coldstream 
Guards; capt. Becket, brigade major to brigade 
of Guards. — 43d Foot; capt. Gardner, brigade 
major to brigadier gen. Stewart. — 23d Light 
Dragoons ; lieuts. King and Powell. — 1st Bat. 
Coldstream Guards; ensign Parker. — Royal 
Artillery ; lieut. Wyatt. — 1st Bat. 3d Guards ; 
capts. Walker, Buchanan, Dalrymple; ensign 
Ram ; adj. Irby. — 2d Bat. 7th Foot; lieut. Beau- 
foy. — 1st Bat. 61st Foot ; major F. Orpen ; capt. 
H. James; lieut. Dan. Hairaes.— 2d Bat. 83d 
I Foot ; lieut. colonel Gordon ; lieuts. Dahman, 

, Montgomery, Flood.; — 1st Bat. 88th Foot ; capt 
) Blake.— 1st Light Bat. King’s German Legion i 
■ capt. Versalle, capt. Henry Hodenberg. 

I Wounded.— M^or gen. Hill, slightly; bri- 
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gadier gen.’ A. Campbell, slightly; ditto H. 
Campbell, severely, but not dangerously.— 
13th Light Dragoons; capt. Whitiinghatn, de- 
puty-assistant quarter-master general, slightly. 
— 91st Regiment ; capt: Blair, brigade major 
to general Cameron, severely. — Coldstream 
Guards ; capt. Bouverie, aid-de-camp to sir A. 
Wellesley, slightly.— 9 2d Foot ; Ulysses Burgh, 
ditto; ditto. — 1st Bat. Line, King’s German Le- 
gion ; capt. Zerssen, aid-de-camp to gen. Lang- 
werth, severely. — Sicily Regiment; capt. Craig, 
aid-de-camp to gen. Sherbrooke, slightly. — * 
3d Dragoon Guards'; capt. Bryce, severely. — 
14th Light Dragoons; col. Hawker, slightly; 
capts: Chapman and Hawker, severely; lieut. 
Ellis, ditto; beats. Wainman and Smith, slightly. 
—16th ditto; lieut. Bence, slightly. — 23d ditto; 
capts. Howard and Frankland, severely; lord 
Wi Russell, slightly ; cornet Dodvile, ditto. — 
1st Light Dragoons, King's .German Legion ; 
lieut. Poten; severely; cornet Teuts, slightly. 
— Royal Engineers ; lieut: Stanway, slightly. — 
Royal Brit. Artillery; lieut. col. Framlingham, 
•lightly; capts. Taylor and Baynes, ditto.— 
Royal Staff Corps ; capt. Todd, slightly; lieut. 
Shancham, ditto. — 1st Bat. Coldstream Guards ; ; 
lieut. col. Stibbert, and sir W. Sheridan, se- 
verely, hut not dangerously; capts. Millman 
and Christie, ditto ; capts. Collier and Wood, 
slightly; capt. Jenkinson, severely; ensign 
Sandilands, ditto, but not dangerously. — 1st 
Bat. 3d Guards; lieut. col. Gordon, slightly; 
major Fotheringham, ditto; capt. Geils, ditto; 
ensigns Acheson, Towers, and Scott, ditto. — 
1st Bat. 3d ^oot, or* Buffs; lieut. col. Muter, 
severely, since dead ; major Drummond, bre- 
vet lieut. col. slightly. — 2d Bat. 7th Foot;, 
lieuts. Kertvan and Muter, severely; adj. Page, 
slightly. — 2d Bat. 24th Foot; lieut. col. Drum- 
mond, severely; major Pophatn, ditto; capt. 
Collis, ditto ; capt. Evans, ditto, since dead ; 
lieut. Vardy, slightly ; ensigns Grant, Skene, 
and Johnson; severely.— 2d Bat. 24th Foot; 
ensign Jessamin, severely ; adj. Topp, slightly. 
— 29th Foot ; capt. Gaundett, severely ; lieuts. 
Stanns, Leslie, Stanhope, ditto ; lieut. Nichol- 
son, slightly ; capt. Newbolt, ditto. — 2d Bat. 
31st Foot; capt. Nicholls, slightly ; lieut. Tir- 
dlestone, slightly ; lieut. A. Beamish, severely. 
— 1st Bat. 40th Foot; capt. Colquhoun, slight- 
ly.— 1st. Bat. 45th Foot; major Gwytf, slight- 
ly ; lieut. Cole, ditto.— 1st Bat. 48th Foot; 
lieut. col. Dbnellan, severely; brevet major 
Marston, slightly ; capts. Wood and French, 
ditto; lieuts. Drought, Page, and Cheslvn, 
severely; lieuts. Giles and Cut hbertson, slight- 
ly; ensign Vandermeulen, severely. — 2d Bat- 
talion 48th Foot ; lieutenant Johnson, slightly ; 
ensign Kenny, severely. — 2d Bat. 53d Foot; 
major Kingscote, slightly ; capt. Stowell, ditto; 
5th Batt. 60th Foot; capt. G.arliff, b. major, 
slightly ; capt ; Andrew, ditto ; beats. 2ulke, 
Ritter, and Mitchell, severely ; ensign Alten- 
Stfein, ditto. — 1st Batt. 61st Foot ; capts. Fur- 
nasse, Laing, Goodsman, and Hartley, slightly; 
lieuts. M‘Lean and Tench, ditto ; lieut. Col- 
lins, severely 1 ; lieut. Gwan, slightly; ensign 


Brackenbnrg, ditto; adj. Drfcwe, severely. — 

2d Batt. 66th Foot; capt. Kelly, slightly; 
capt. Stuart, severely ; capt. Adams, brevet 
lieut. cot. ditto; beats. Morris, Dudgeon* 
Humbly and Steel, severely; lieut. Shew- 
bridge, slightly ; lieut. Morgan, severely ; en- 
sign Cotter, ditto ; ensign Maciarthy, slightly; 

— 2d Batt. 83d Foot; capt. Sommerfield, 
slightly ; capt. Reynolds, leg amputated ; lieut. 
Nicholson, severely; lieuts. Bald win and John- 
son, slightly; lieut. Abell, severely; lieut. 
Pyne, slightly ; ensigns Buggie and 1 Carey, se- 
verely ; ensign Letoller, slightly; adj. Bra- < 
ham, ditto. — 2d Batt. 87th Foot; major » 

Gough, severely; bent. Rogers; slightly; en- : 

sign Pepper, ditto. — 88th Foot; capt. Brown, > 
severely ; lieut. Whittle, ditto ; ensign White- 
law, ditto. — 1st Batt. Detachments; major 
Ross, 38th regt: severely ; capt. M‘Pherson, 

35th ditto, ditto ; capt. Bradley, 28th ditto, H 
slightly ; capt. Chanceller, 38th ditto, ditto ; : 

lieut. Gilbert, 28th ditto, severely; lieut. ;) 

M‘Beth, 42d ditto, ditto ; lieut. Fullerton, 38th 
ditto, slightly ; lieut. Munroe, 42d ditto, ditto; 
lieut. Brown, 43d ditto, ditto.— 1st Batt. Line, $ 
King’s German Legion; major Bodeker, se- : 

verely ; capt. Marshal, ditto ; capt. Saffe, « 

slightly ; capt. Petersdorf, ditto ; lieuts. Gor- !» 
ben, senior, Ernest Hodenberg, and Fred. Ho- 
denberg, severely ; lieuts. Saffe, and Schlutter, 
senior, slightly ; ensign Allen, ditto.— 2d Line 
Batt. King’s German Legion ; lieut. col. ^ 
Brauns, severely ; major Bellaville, slightly ; 
capt. Bergman, severely; captain Heldrith, v 
slightly ; capt. Shamhorst, severely. —2d Linf« a 
Batt. King's German Legion ; lieuts. Beuer- 
man, Winkstern, Wessell, Woek, Holle, se- | 

verely; ensign Tinch, slightly; ensigns Schmidt, ‘ 

Billeb, Blumenhagen, severely. — 5tb Bfttt. Line if 

King’s German Legion ; capt. Haraelberg, se- ( 
verely ; capt. Gerber, slightly ; lieuts. Linsin- , 
gen and During, severely ; ensign Brandes, ’ 
slightly ; ensign Kohler, severely. — 1st Batt. 
King’s German Legion ; major Berger, slightly; 1 
lieut. Volgee, dittb ; lieut. Frey tag, severely; \ 
ensign Oflen, ditto.— 23d Dragoons ; capts. Al- i 
len and Drake, wounded and missing ; lieut. ) 
Anderson, ditto.— 45th Foot; capt. Leckey, , 
brigade major, missing. — 48th Foot, 2d Bktt.; 
ensign Reeves, missing.— 97 th Foot ; lieut* 
Shipley, ditto. 

Return of the Numbers of killed,; wounded, 
and missing, of the Army under the com- 
mand of Lieut. Gen. sir Al Wellesley, k. b. 

• in action with the French A^uy? command- 
ed by Joseph Buonaparte, on the ‘27th and 
28th of July, 18091 

2 7th July . — Killed ; T officers, 2 serjts., 124 
rank and file. — Wounded; 24 officers, 17 
serjts., 1 dnvr., 465 rank and file. — Missing; 3 
officers, 1 serjt., 2 dmrs., 202 rank and file. j 

28 th July, 1809. — filled ; 27 officers, 26 
serjs., 4 dmrs., 613 rank and file. — Wounded; 

171 officers, 148 sejjs., 15 dmrs., 3072 rank 
and file.— Missing ; 6 officers, 14 serjs., 7 dmrs., 

418 rank and file. 
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Mt— Killed 1 ; 5 gen. staff, 2 lieut. cols., 
1 major, 7 capts 4j 15lieuts. t 3 cornets or ensigns, 
, ladj., 28 serjb., 4drare., 735 rank and file.-* 
Wounded; 9 general staff, 10 lieut. cols., 12 
majors, 53 capts., 71 liettfs., 34 cornets or en^ 
signs, 6 adjts.,. 165 serjs., 16 dmqs., 3537 rank 
and file.— Missing; 5 capts., . 3 lieuts., 1 cornet 
or ensign, 15 sejjs., 9 dmrs., 620 rank and file, 
-Total 5367. 

Return of Horses killed, wounded, and .missing, 
on the 27th of July, 1809. 

14th hight Dragoons; 9 killed, 2 missing.— 
23rd ditto ;.S wounded.— 1st ditto, Ring’s Ger- 
man legion; 7 killed, 6 wounded.— Total, 16 
tilled, 9 wounded, 2 missing, 

Return of Horses killed,, wounded, and missings 
on the 28th of July, , 1809. 

3rd Dragoon Guards ; 2 killed; 4 wounded 
8»missing,— 4thiditto; ; 9 killed, 4 wounded.— 
14th Lt. Dragoons ; 2 1 killed; 3 wounded, . .13 
missing. — 16th ditto;, 21 killed,. 2 wounded, 2 
missing.— 23rd ditto; 70. killed, 25 wounded, 
129 missing— 1st ditto, .King’s German Legion ; 
*2 killed, 27 wounded, 5 missing. — Royal Ar- 
tery; 40 killed. —Total, 195 killed, 65 wound 
157 missing, 

Return of the Horses killed, wounded, and mis* 
smg, on the 27th and 28th of July, 1809. 

kdled, 9 wounded, 2 missing, 
18th July. 195 killed, 65 wounded, 157 mis- 
'^-General Total, 211 killed, 74 wounded, 
«9 missing. ’ 

Extract of a Letter, from; Lieut. Gen. Sir 
A. Wellesley, k. b. to Lord Viscount 
tasllereagh, dated Talavera, Aug. 1 , 

^tnce I had the honour of addressing 
yoa on the 29th July; the enemy have 
on inued to keep a rear-guard of about 
,U y 1L men ' on the heights on the left of 
e Alberche.— The extreme fatigue of 
" e troops, the want of provisions, and the 
numbers wounded to be taken care of, 
rmlv^ reventec ^ me ^ rom moving from' mv 
C^aufurd J. 

morni! h i, blSbngade 0tt tHe 29th in the 

morning, having marched' twelve Spanish 
m little more than 24 hours. 

from Lieut.-Gen.,Sir 
dSf eyt0 Urdvisc - Gastlereagh, 

«ated Talavera, Aug. 1, 1809. 

Whend addressed you this morning, ,1 

ZL received . the_ report from the-out- 

the enemy with* 
thft w , ear “89avd, wbich was posted on 

a * f, 11 0 clock,, and the whole 

t0 ! vard St - 01aJla ; i con- 
Wl tft an intention of ! taking up a. 
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position in the neighbourhood of Guada- 


rama. 


Expedition to Holland. — From the Lon r 
don Gazette Extraordinary, Monday Ju* 
1 g«tf*7, t lS09e 

Downing street, August*/, 1809. — Dis- 
patches, of which the following are copies, 
were last night received at the* Office: of 
lord viscount CastlerCagh, one of his ma- 
jesty's principal Secretaries of State, 
from lieut. gen. the earl of Chatham, 
dated Middleburgh, 2d and' 3d Aug. 1809. 

Head quarters; Middleburgh; 

2d August, 1809. 

My lord ; I have the honour of acquaint- 
ing your lordship, that having sailfed ; from 
the Downs early in the morning of the 
28th ult. with rear-admiral sir Ed; Stra- 
chan, in his majesty's ship Venerable, 
wearrived the same evening, and anchored 
in East'Capelle Roads, and Were joined 
on the following morning by the division 
of the army- under lieut. gen. sir Jbhn 
Hope. R blew in the course of that day 
a fresh gale from the Westward, which 
created a heavy swell, and the small craft 
being much exposed, it was determined to 
seek shelter for them in the anchorage of 
the Room Pot, where lieut. gen. sir John 
Hope's division was also directed to pro- 
ceed, in. order to possess such points as 
might be necessary to secure the anchor- 
age ; as well as with a view to future 
operations up the East Scheldt.— The left 
wing of the army, under lieut. gen. sir 
Eyre Coote, particularly destined fpr the 
operation against Walcheren, arrived on 
the 29th and morning of the 30th, but the 
wind continuing to blow fresh from the 
Westward, and occasioning a great surf 
on the beach, both on the side of iZouf- 
landi as well as near Domburg, it became 
expedient, in order to effect a landing, to 
carry the whole fleet through the narrow 
and difficult passage into the Vere Gat, 
hitherto considered impracticable for large * 
ships ; which being successfully accom- 
plished, and the necessary preparations for 
debarkation being completed, I have the 
satisfaction of acquainting your lordship, 
that the troops lknded. on the Bree-Sand, 
about a mile to the Westward of Fort der 
H&ak, without opposition, when a position 
was taken up for the night - oh the sand 
hills, with East Capelle m front. Lieut, 
gen. Fraser was detached immediately to 
the left, against Fort der Haak and Ter 
Vere, the former of which, on hie ap* 
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proach, was evacuated by the enemy, but 
the town of Vere, which was strong in its 
defences, and had a garrison of about six 
hundred men, held out till yesterday 
morning, notwithstanding the heavy and 
well-directed fire of the bomb-vessels and 
gun-boats during the preceding day, and 
until the place was closely invested. — 
Early on the morning of the 31st, a depu- 
tation from Middleburgh, from whence 
the garrison had been withdrawn into 
Flushing, having arrived in camp, terms 
of capitulation wejre agreed upon, copies 
of which 1 have the .honour herewith to 
inclose, as well as that of the garrison of 
Ter Vere ; and the divisions of the army, 
under the orders of lieut. gen. lord Paget 
and major-gen. Graham, moved forward, 
and took up a position with the right to 
Maliskirke* the centre at Gryperskirke, 
and left to St. Laurens. — On the morning 
of the 1st instant, the troops advanced to 
the investment of Flushing, which opera- 
tion was warmly contested by the enemy. 
In this movement he was driven by major- 
gen. Graham’s division on the right, from 
the batteries of the Dykeshook, the Vyge- 
ter, and the Note, while brigadier-tgen. 
Houston’s brigade forced the enemy posted 
on the road from Middleburgh to retire, 
with the loss of four guns, and many killed 
and wounded. Lieut, gen. lord Paget’s 
division also drove in the posts of the 
enemy, and took up his position at West 
Zouberg. — Nothing could exceed the gal- 
lantry of the troops throughout the whole 
of this day, and ray warmest praise is due 
to the several general officers for their 
judicious disposition in the advance of 
their respective columns. To lieut. gen. 
air Eyre Coote I feel much indebted for 
his exertions in this service, and the prompt 
and able manner in which he has exe- 
cuted my orders. The light troops under 
brig. gen. baron Rottenburg have been 
admirably conducted ; and with the offi- 
cers commanding the several corps en- 
gaged I have every reason to be most per- 
fectly satisfied. The 3d battalion of the 
Royals and flank companies of the 5th 
regiment, maintained the right under diffi- 
cult circumstances, with great gallantry, 
and killed and wounded a great many of 
the enemy. — Ter Vere being in our posses- 
sion, lieut. gen. Fraser’s division marched 
in the evening upon Ruttern, detaching a 
corps for the reduction ofRamakins, which, 
when effected,, will complete the invest- 
'inent of Flushing. — 1 have to regret the tem- 
porary absence of brigadier-gen. Browne, 


who was wounded late in the day, but I 
trust not to be long deprived of his ser* 
vices.— I have the honour to inclose a 
return of the killed, wounded, and missing. 
Deeply as the fall of every British soldier 
is at all times to be lamented, the loss 
will not appear to have been great, when 
the serious impediments it was in the 
power of the enemy to oppose to our pro- 
gress are considered, as well as the for- 
midable state of the batteries of Flushing, 
to which the troops were necessarily ex- 
posed. — The pressure of circumstances has 
prevented the conlmanding officer of ar- 
tillery from furnishing a detailed account 
of the guns and ordnance stores taken in ‘ 
the several batteries, and fortress of Ter 
Vere, but which will be hereafter trans- 
mitted, with the return of the prisoners 
taken since our landing, supposed to amount 
to 1,000. Commodore Owen’s squadron, J 
with lieut. gen. the marquis of Huntley’s 
division, remains at anchor in the Wieling 4 
Passage, and the divisions of lieut. gen. 
the earl of Rosslyn, and lieut. gen. Grosve- 
nor, are arrived at the anchorage in the 
Vere Gat.— I cannot conclude without ex- 
pressing, in the strongest terms, my ad- 
miration of the distinguished ability with 
which the fleet was conducted through the 
passage into the Vere Gat, nor can the 
advantages resulting from the success of = 
this operation be too highly estimated, as 
by it we were not only enabled to effect 4 
a disembarkation, which, in the then state 
of the wind, was impracticable in any 
other quarter, but also that the enemy, pro- 
bably relying on the. difficulty of the navi- 
gation, was less prepared for resistance. 

I must also warmly acknowledge the great 
assistance the service has derived from the 
zealous exertions of the officers of the 
navy, and of the seamen employed in 
drawing a considerable proportion of the 
artillery through a heavy sand, and with- 
out whose aid', the advance of the array 
must necessarily have been suspended, 
the strength of the tide rendering the 
landing of the horses for a time extremely 
difficult. I have the honour to i be, &c. 

(Signed) Chatham. 

P. S. Since writing the above letter, I 
have received intelligence from lieut. gen* 
sir J. Hope, that the reserve of the array 
had effected their landing on. South Beye- j 
land, and that a detachment bad occupied 
the town of Goes. (Signed) Chatham. 

Articles of Capitulation entered into 

for the Surrender of the Town of Mid- 
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)urgh, to his Britannic Majesty’s 
Forces, in consequence of a Deputation 
from the Prefect and Burgomasters for 
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Art. 1. Security to be granted to every 
person, public functionaries, private per- 
sons, citizens, and' inhabitants, whatever 
their political opinions may have been or 
now are.— Answer. Granted, provided 
they conduct themselves as peaceable ci- 
tizens, and conform to such regulations as 
will be hereafter established by the autho- 
rity of the British Government. 

Art. 2. Protection to all property, 
without exception whatsoever.— Answer. 
Granted, as far as relates to private pro- 
perty ; all public property to be ac- 
■ counted for to such commissioners as will 
j be named by the general commanding his 
Britannic majesty’s forces. 

! Art - The armed citizens or other in- 
! habitants who may have taken up arms, 
or done military duty to maintain public 
tranquillity, to be protected in their per- 
sons and property, and permitted to re- 
turn to their dwellings.— Answer. Grant- 
ed, upon cpndition that their arras are 
given to such persons as will be duly au- 
thorised to receive them. 

Art. 4. Public functionaries and their 
amilies to be permitted, if they desire it, 
o leturn to any other part of the kingdom 
of Holland— Art. 5. Inhabitants, who are 
?bsent from their houses, to be permitted 

0 return with their property.— Answer.' 

• ^ject to the restriction specified 
m first Article. 

1 A ?‘ L 6 ' T ! k ' troo P s t0 be quartered in 
.;™ ks ;~ Answer - Th « niust be de- 
eunined according to circumstances, but 

I-*' 6 "l 1 . 1 be taken t0 render the 

Lilian 1 .” 8 ” S ' ttle burdensome to the in- 
nabitants as possible. 

ta^J^uhl any misunderstanding 
cles th Ce re ,! at : n o to foregoing Arti- 
the’m yWI ^ explained in favour of 
Granted” mhabitants - —.Answer. 

tended L * bove Art ‘ c,e to be also ex- 
nhich mo ” P arts tb ' s department, 
vo rabuT n0t hav f obtained equally fa- 
J: terms. Answer. Thi's Article 

'onn'ofViddU TT inStanCe *° tKe 

Clllty Win b ?‘ Sh 3 0116 5 bHt 110 

’anLe 'L . * *° § rant the same ad ' 

rendefin lU ermS 3ny towntbat will sur- 
Addition i* ™ an, ' er without opposition, 
in hospital ”, Art,c f • — All military sick 
Present and . I [® ma,n where they are at 
*’ 4nd 10 taken dare of; on reco- 


very to be permitted to return to their 
corps. — Answer. The sick are to be ta- 
ken care of by their own medical people* 
but must be considered as prisoners of war. 

(Sighed) C. G. Bedrereld. 

P. G. Schorer. 

J; M. Vankhoor. 

H. Van De Merndene. 
Agreed to by me, conformably to the 
powers vested in me by lieutenant-general 
the earl of Chatham, K. G. Commander of 
his Britannic majesty’s forces ; (Signed) 
Eyre Coote, lieut. gen.— Heights of Bree 
Sand, 31st day of July, 1809. 

Proposal of a Capitulation, by the com** 
mandant of the Fortress of Vere, to 
• Excellency lieutenant r general M. Fra- 
ser, commanding the besieging army 
before Vere, and to captain Richardson, 
the senior Naval Officer on shore. 

Art. 1 . The garrison of Vere shall be 
allowed to quit one of the gates of the 
town with all the honours of war, and 
ground their arms upon the glacis, and 
they shall not be allowed to serve against 
his Britannic majesty or his Allies, until 
I they have been regularly exchanged, and 
j the troops shall be sent to some Dutch 
place in Holland, at the expense of his 
majesty. The officers shall keep their 
swords, horses, and property, and the sol- 
diers their knapsacks, — Answer. Agreed 
to ; excepting that the garrison is to be 
considered generally as prisoners of war, 
and shall be disposed of as the British go- 
vernment shall think proper, and as is cus- 
tomary on such occasions. 

Art. 2. From this moment, until the 
evacuation of the fortress, the troops of 
both armies shall remain in their present 
position. — Answer. Granted. 

Art. 3. All hostilities shall cease from 
botfi sides, and no preparation of attack or 
defence shall be carried on.— Answer. 
Granted. 

Art. 4. All the artillery and stores shall 
be delivered over by the commissaries 
appointed from both sides. — Answer. 
Agreed to, considering that in this Article, 
the surrender of public property of alb de- 
scription is included. 

Art. 5. All the sick and wonnded shall 
be left to the humanity of the general, un- 
til their recovery.— Answer. Granted. 

Art. 6. The inhabitants of the town of 
Vere shall continue to enjoy all their privi- 
leges, and their particular property shall 
be respected, and shall, if they choose, be 
allowed to leave the place. This privi* 
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lege shall likewise be granted to all the 
women of the garrison. — Answer. — Grant- 
ed. (Signed) A. M. Fraser, lieut.-gen. 
commanding the troops before Vere. — 
Cha. Richardson, Senior Naval Officer. — 
(Signed) V. Bogart, Commandant of the 
garrison of Vere. — (A true Copy.) (Signed) 
T. Carey, lieutenant colonel. Mil. Sec. — 
Vere, Aug. 1, 1809. 

Prisoners taken at Ter Vere. — Artillery, 1 
lieut. col. 1 captain, 4 lieutenants, 7 ser- 
jeants, 9 corporals, 6 fire-workers, 5 arti- 
ficers, 65 gunners, 1 drummer. — Tnfantry, 
4 captains, 4 first lieutenants, 5 second 
lieutenants, 4 seijeant-majors, 13 serjeants, 
4 fouriers, 10 drummers, 3 pipers, 328 sol- 
dteW — Naval of the French gun-brig 
Gawlen, 1 captain, 1 master, 17 sailors, 
1 boy ; 1 serjeant, 1 corporal, 1 3 privates 
(serving as marines.) Total, 519. (A true 
Copy.) T. Carey, lieut. col. Military Sec. 

Return of the Rank and Names of Offi- 
cers, and of the number of Non-Commis- 
sioned Officers and Rank and File, killed, 
wounded, and missing, in the Island of 
Walcheren, from the time of landing on 
the evening of the 30th July, to the 1st 
of August inclusive. 

Middleburgh, 2d August, 1809. 
Royal Artillery, 3 rank and file wound- 
ed. — 3d batt. 1st foot, J lieut., 1 drum- 
mer, 6 rank and file, killed ; 1 captain, 

1 lieut., 6 serjeants, 75 rank and file, 
wounded; 6 rank and file missing. — 1st 
batt. 5th foot, 4 rank and file killed ; 3 ser- 
jeants, 16 rank and file, .wounded; 10 
rank and file, missing. — 1st batt. 26th 
foot, return not received ; supposed to 
have none. — 1st batt. 32nd foot, 1 serjeant, 
1 rank and file, killed ; 2 seijeants, 5 
rank and file, wounded. — 2d batt. 35th 
foot, 4 rank and file killed ; 2 captains, 14 
rank and file, wounded ; 1 1 rank and*file 
missing. — 5 1st foot, 1 rank and file killed ; 

1 rank and file wounded. — 68th foot, 1 
drummer, 10 rank and file, killed ; 1 
capt. 2 lieutenants, 24 rank and file, 
wounded. — 1st batt. 71st foot, return not 
received ; supposed to have about 25 
killed and wounded. — 2d batt. 81st foot, 

2 rank and file killed • 1 rank and file 
wounded. — 2d batt. 82d foot, 11 rank and 
file, killed ; 2 lieutenants, 2 serjeants, 1 
drummer, 21 rank and file wounded. — 85th 
foot, 1 serjeant, 2 rank and file killed ; 1 
lieutenant, 2 serjeants, 1 drummer, 19 
rank and file, wounded ; 7 rank and file 
missing. — 95th foot, 5 rank and file wound- 
ed.— Embodied detachments, return not 


received. — Staff 26th foot, 1 captain 
wounded. — 40th foot, 1 brigadier-general 
ditto. — 62d foot, 1 captain ditto.— Total 
1 officer, 2 serjeants, 2 drummers, 41 rank 
and file, killed ; 1 3 officers, 1 5 serjeants, 1 
drummer, 1 84 rank and file, wounded ; 

34 rank and file missing. 

Names of Officers killed and wounded . — 
Rilled, 3d batt. 1st foot, lieut. D. M’Lean. 

— Wounded, 3d batt. 1st foot, capt. John 
Wilson, lieut. Jackson, and volunteer J. & 
Drury, slightly.— 2d batt. 35th foot, capt. 
Tisdell, slightly capt. Frederic, dange- 
! rously. — 68th foot, the names of the three 
I officers wounded, not specified in the re- 1 
turn. — 2d batt. 82d foot: lieut. Reed, 
slightly ; lieut. Pratt, dangerously. — 85th 5 

foot: The name of the officer wounded, 
not mentioned in the return. — Staff 26th ! 

foot, capt. Fotheringham, deputy assistant 
adj.-general, slightly^ — 40th foot, brig.- ’ 
gen. Browne, slightly. — 62d foot; capt. ‘ 
Browne, aid-de camp to brigadier-gen. * 

Houston, slightly. f 

Robert Long, Col. Adj. Gen. 3 

Middleburgh, 3d August lp09. * 

My lord : Since my letter of yester- * 
day’s date, I have received intelligence ■ 

from lieut.-gen. sir John Hope, of his hav- 
ing occupied Bathz, and taken possession 
of the whole island of South Beveland. — I ; 

have also the satisfaction to acquaint your 
lordship, that upon the batteries being pre- ^ 
pared to open, the fortress of Ramakins s 
surrendered this evening, and I have the f 
honour to inclose the Articles of Capitu- 
lation. I have the honour to be, &c. , 

(Signed) Chatham. ,, 

To the lord vise. Castlereagh, &c. &c. f 

Terms of Capitulation of the Fortress of J 
Ramakins, 3d August, 1809. 1 

Art. 1. The garrison surrenders pri- 
soners of war, with every thing that be* 
longs to the fortress, whether amipunition, 
cannon, or government stores, belonging 
to the French and Dutch, of every sort 
and kind. — Art. 2. The garrison will lay 
down their arms this moment ; and are 
to be disposed of a? the British govern- 
ment chooses, and as has been the custom 
of war. — Art. 3. The officers will be al- 
lowed to keep their swords, and will, with 
their soldiers, be permitted to keep their 
private baggage. — (Signed) Alf.x. M. 

Fraser, lieut-gen. commanding his Britan- 
nic majesty’s troops before Ramakins.— 
Wounier, Captain-Commandant. — (A 
true copy) T. Caret, lieut.-col. Mil. Sec. 
Strength of the Garmon — 2 captains, 1 
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7 corporals, ,2 
-Total 127. 


m 

lieutenant, 4 serjeants, 
drummers, 1 1 1 privates.- 

Admalty 0#ice, Augusty, 1809.— Lieut. 
James Duncan, commanding his Majesty’s 
hired cutter the Idas, arrived yesterday 
evening at this office, with dispatches 
from sirR. J. Strachan, bart. and k. b. 
rear-admiral of the white, &c. addressed 
tothe hon. Wm. Wellesley Pole, of which 
the following are copies : 

Venerable, off* the Vere Gat, 
August 4, 1809. 

' l ha ; ve been already acquaint- 
ed that Iliad hoisted my flag in the Ame- 
thyst, and that it was my intention to have 
preceded the Expedition, in company with 
the Venerable, on board which ship lord 
Chatham had embarked ; but finding the 
public service might suffer from the com- 
manders in chief being separated, I there- 
for* shifted to the Venerable, and sailed 
nom the Oowns at day-light on the 28 th 

2rf r. e P m l ? acquaint you, for their 
s ips information, of my arrival on 

»hhT ng A 0f tl ? atda y in the Stone Deeps, 

. , le Amethyst and several smaller 

c et Rl here 1 ' vas J oine d by the Fisgard, 
Who had with g'eat judg- 
ment placed vessels on the various shoals 

JSr*- dar *> Gloves, 

lLjl hn^ P ’ lVlth , some skilful pilots, in 
n * boats . were dispatched to sound the 

at lt !T. hanne l’ and to .station vessels 
29th ~ JEa i Iy . next raoming, the 

Hon. d,T|s ion of iieut. gen. sir John 
&fie C °i d “ C !t ed by ca Pt-' B athurst, in the 
sj r D r- J 01ned me, as. did also rear-adm; 
officer h»T. S K "* tbe Su P erb - This zealous 
qua!; of the blockading 

R°"5 ‘he entrance of the Scheldt! 
with hi, n f tlle armament pass, he, 
(Iron oL i pr0nlptitude ’ left that squa- 
XsntA 6 0f ,ord Gardner, 

division • I d ti, be c ]* ar S e of Slr J ohn Hope’s 
xlmiraltolh-ftT^ 6 d,rected the rear- 
toprocepH b n flag t0 ‘he Salsette, and 
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r «nTnisted .r!!, V naTi e ation before me, 
leading 8 i r o b ~ °® cei j. the service of 
which he did 6atS 8 div ‘ s ' on in, and 
na, capt. v:,,- 'th great skill in the Sabri- 
in safety onnJ; t ~ ew h°le were anchored 
hreen th. K j 6 ^. eerick zee, situated be- 
CUd “Th d f°r f Sch0Wen and North 
»ay, W j t h ,ii i t f afte - raoon rear-adm. Ot- 

& t coot wmgof the ar ®y> un_ 

eyre Uote, joined me in the Stone 


Deeps, but it blow too fresh to have any 
communication.— On the morning of the 
30th, sir Horae Popham returned with a 
letter from sir R. Keats, acquainting me, 
that the division under his charge were all 
safely anchored ; and I was likewise in- 
formed, that there was sufficient space in 
the Roompot to contain all the ships, to 
which anchorage sir H. Popham under- 
took to conduct, them ; and as it blew 
fresh, with all the appearance of an ap- 
proaching gale, the squadron was instantly 
got under sail, and led in by the Venera- 
ble, when they all came to in safety off 
the Vere Gat. — -As soon as the ships were 
secured, measures were instantly taken to 
prepare to land the army on the island of 
Walcheren. I did nofwait for the gun- 
boats coming up, but ordered those who 
happened to be near the Venerable, toge- 
ther with the mortar brigs, to push in- 
shore to cover the landing, and to force 
the Derhaak Battery.— rAt half past four 
the boats put off under the direction of 
lord A, Beauclerc, of the Royal Oak, and 
capt. Cockburn, of the Belleisle, and the 
troops were landed in excellent order, 
without opposition ; the fil ing from the* 
mortar and gun-vessels having driven the 
enemy completely from the Derhaak Bat- 
tery. — Having'thus accomplished this first 
object, I lost no time in directing the 
bombs and gun-vessels to proceed up the 
Vere Gat, off Camvere, and having given 
sir H. Popham, who, at the request of 
lord Chatham, had remained on shore with 
his lordship, permission to employ them 
as the service might require, he, the next 
morning, began to cannonade Camvere, 
which had been summoned, but held out. 
The fire of the gun-boats was exceedingly 
well directed, and did .much damage to 
the town. — The officers and Crews en- 
gaged in that service, had a great claim to 
my admiration for their conduct. Three 
of our gun-boats were sunk. In the after- 
noon it blew fresh, and, as the strength of 
the tide prevented the bombs from acting, 

I directed the flotilla to fall back, pre- ' 
serving a menacing position. — At night, 
capt. Richardson, of the Caesar, who was 
in the dyke on shore, . threw some rockets 
at the nearest battery of Camvere, and 
soon after, the commanding officer of the 
town sent out an offer to surrender. A 
copy* of the terms- acceded to by iieut. 
gen. Eraser, and capt. Richardson, the se- 
nior naval officer on the spot, accompanies 
this letter. [See the dispatches from Iieut. * 
gen. the earl of Chatham.] The army 
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under sir J. Hope landed at South Beve- 
land on the 1st of this month, and, by a 
letter from sir R. Keats, of yesterday's 
date, I find the whole of the island is in 
our possession ; the enemy's ships are all 
above Lillo, and those most advanced, as 
high up as Antwerp.— W e are getting our 
flotilla through the Slough into the Wes- 
tern Scheldt, to prevent succours being 
thrown into Flushing by the canal of 
Ghent. — When the Kamakins Battery is 
taken, we hope to pass the lighter vessels 
to the Western Scheldt, for the purpose 
of following up the other objects of the 
expedition. — I cannot conclude this letter 
without acknowledging the assistance I 
have received from rear-ad m. Otway ; and 
jhow much I approve of the arrangement 
he made for landing the division under sir 
Eyre Coote, which was carried into effect 
by lord A. Beauclerc, and capt. Cockburn, 
with much skill and activity. Sir R. Keats, 
in the execution of the arduous duties he 
has had to perform, has shewn his accus- 
tomed zeal and judgment. — The captains, 
officers, and crews of his majesty's ships 
are indefatigable in the execution of their 
respective duties, and I have much plea- 
sure in adding, that there is a most perfect 
co-operation of the army and navy. 

I have, &c. R. J. Strachan. 

P. S. I send this by lieut. Duncan, whose 
cutter, the Idas, was close in-shore^ and 
covered the landing. 

Venerable, off the Vere Gat, 
5th August, 1809. 

Sir — It is with great satisfaction that I 
am enabled to inclose, for their lordships' 
information, a copy of the capitulation of 
the fort of Ramakins, [See the dispatches 
from lieut. general the earl of Chatham] 
which surrendered to his majesty's forces, 
under lieut. gen. Fraser, yesterday after- 
noon. — The possession or this post is of 
great importance to our further operations 
in ’the West Scheldt, as it will enable me, 
without molestation, to advance the whole 
of the flotilla, together with the Camilla 
and Pallas, by the Slough, and which I 
trust will effectually prevent any succours 
being thrown into Flushing, either from 
Cadsand, or by the Ghent Channel.— I 
have also the honour of forwarding copies 
of sir R. Keats' accounts of his proceed- 
ings in South Beveland, by which their 
lordships will perceive that the operations 
of the combined force under the Rear-Ad- 
miral and sir John Hope have been very 


successful, and that the important post of 
Bathz has been evacuated by the enemy.' 
— I came here to forward this dispatch to 
England, and shall leave the command of 
this division with rear-admiral Otway, 
and return to the flotilla, which, I con- 
clude, is now investing Flushing. — It is 
my intention to hoist my flag in one of 
the small vessels in the Slough, that I may 
be near the head-quarters of lord Chatham, 
and to conduct the various services in the 
West Scheldt. I am, &c. 

(Signed) R. J. Strachan. 
Honourable W. W. Pole. 

Sabrina, off South Beveland, 
August 1, 1809. 

Sir — I have the satisfaction to inform 
you, that sir John Hope and 7,000 of his 
division ' of the army were landed on 
South Beveland this afternoon, since which 
I have been informed by message from 
him, that he was met on his approach to- 
wards Goes, by the Magistrates, into 
which place he is at liberty to enter when- 
ever he pleases. Three of the enemy's 
ships of the line, and six brigs, are at an- 
chor oft’ the east end of South Beveland, 
the others I conclude have moved higher 
up the Scheldt. — Three of the four sloops 
I brought up with me struck in coming 
up. I have hoisted my flag in the Sa- 
brina, and am not without hopes of get- 
ting the remaining parts of the division 
on shore, and most part of the army sup- 
plied to-morrow. 1 have, &c. 

(Signed) R. G. Keats. 

Half-past seven, p. m. — The substance 
of this letter was'serit by telegraphic com- 
munication, from the Sabrina, at five 
o'clock. The six brigs are getting under 
sail, and moving up the Scheldt, appa- 
rently, but the ships of the line are still 
fast, 

Sabrina, off Wemeldinge, 
August J, 1 809. 

Soon after 1 landed I was informed by 
letter from sir John Hope, that Bathz had 
been evacuated in the night; and as he 
informed me the communication was open 
between Walcheren and this Island, and 
he had sent to lord Chatham an account 
of the evacuation, I concluded you would 
hear it from hence, and went on to Bathz 
with a view to make observations, and ■; 
from which I am this moment returned. , 
R. G. Keats. 

Rear-Admiral Sir R. J. Strachan, 

Bart. &c. &c. &c. 
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. Ks to what is called a Revolution principle, my opinion was this j that whenever those evils, which 
^ usually attend and follow a violent change of Government, were not in probability so pernicious as 
“ the grievance we suffer under a present power, then the public good will justify such a Revolution.” 

Swift. 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 

Battle of Talavera. From the te- 

nor of Sir Arthur Wellesley's dispatch 
published last week, it was very easy to 
foresee, that, when the French account of 
the Battle came to be published, a doubt, 
at least, would be excited with respect to 
the party to whom the victory was due. 
The French account has* now appeared 
under the heads of Talavera and of Paris, 
and is as follow: “ Talavera , July 29; — 
u The English army which was in Portu- 
“ gal under general Wellesley, after hav- 
ing joined the insurgents under Cuesta, 

“ had marched against the first corps, 
“ hoping, with triple numbers, to beat it, 
" a «d effect its junction with the troops 

"under Venegas. -Already had the 

" English flattered themselves with getting 
"to Madrid; but the events that have 
* passed during the three days that have 
" elapsed, have a good deal deranged the j 
‘‘ plan of the campaign. His majesty, 
j after the affair of the 28th, continued to 
u P ursue the enemy, who arrived on the 
‘fine position of Talavera, and intrenched 
u themselves. His dispositions announced 
^ an intention of maintaining himself to 
the last extremity ; yet, after having 
w aeen v, gorously attacked by the French 
j army, having lost a part of his infantry 
« u ? regiment of cavalry, he 

^abandoned his position. In these cir- 
H j^ ms tances the French have proved, as 
they h ave always done, that, whatever 
{f e . position and number of their ene- 
“ Th^ Gan overcome all obstacles. 

„ e -English and insurgents sustained 
^ great loss: ours is inconsiderable. — Ge- 
w 2 , , Eatour Maubourg's division entered 
w la £ ve [ a this morni “g- — Paris, Aug. 9. 

o L Ve letters (rpm Santa Ollala, of 
« 2^' at ten P* which mention 
e new victory gained over the English, 
rortugues^ and insurgents. The loss; 
« 3* • * n S lish . is enormous. We took j 
m ; an J r y Prisoners, and a whole re- 
8 ent or cavalry. This regiment was 
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“ taken by one of ours which opened its 
“ ranks to receive the charge, and then cut 
“off their retreat. The rest of the Eng- 
“ lish column, which constituted the whole 
“ force of the enemy, is in full retreat."— 
The Morning Chronicle, which, for rea- 
sons best known to itself, is become appa- 
rently an ardent admirer of the Welles- 
leys, says of this French account, “ Paris 
“ papers contain a most curious account of 
“ the battle of Talavera, which we have 
“ introduced into our columns for the 
“ amusement of our readers." Now, for my 
part, I must confess, that this extract from 
the Paris papers does appear to me to af- 
ford very little of what is generally called 
amusement; that is to say, to those who 
feel a strong desire, that our claim to the 
victory may be established. — —It is true, 
that the French account may be false ; 
nay, it is pretty certain, that, in some re- 
spects, it must be false. The Paris ac- 
count and 4hat of Talavera seem, also, to 
clash with one another. But, the worst 
of it is, that in the most material point of 
all, the French account agrees with that 
of Sir Arthur Wellesley, as nearly as was 
to be expeeted. I allude to the account 
of the prisoners made by the French ; or 
rather, those which the French call pri- 
soners, and which we call missing. The 
French say that they have taken 800 pri- 
soners, and Sir Arthur Wellesley tells us, 
that there were in his army, 6153 missing, 

together with 159 horses. -There is 

something in this account of Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, which I extremely dislike. He 
tells us, that he has taken “ some prison- 
“ era-;" but, he does not tell us how 
many ; though he certainly had it in his 
power to give us information of the exact 
number ; and, which is singular enough, 
while he omits to give us an account of 
what was within the reach of his own 
knowledge, he is very particular in giving 
an account of what he could know, only^ 
from rumour. He tells us that the loss of 
the enemy has been much greater than 
his Qwn loss; that he is informed, that en* 
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tire brigades of infantry have been de- 
stroyed ; that, by all accounts, the enemy 
has lost ten thousand men ; and adds, in 
positive terms, that generals Lapisse and 
Morlot are killed, and that generals Sebas- 
tiani and Boulet are wounded. Now, it 
does appear very strange to me, that he 
should be able to speak so much in detail 
upon these matters, while he was unable, 
or, if not unable, unwilling, to.give us any 
account at all of either the rank or num- 
ber of prisoners whom he had taken from 
the enemy.— — I also greatly dislike the 
word missing , as used in .this dispatch, un- 
less it had been accompanied with some 
explanation as to what was become of the 
persons missing. If, indeed, our army had 
been obliged to flee, after, or during the 
battle, then men might become missing 
from various accidents ; or, they might de- 
sert, and so become missing. But in the pre- 
sent instance. Sir Arthur Wellesley kept 
possession of the field of battle ; and, there- 
fore, had it completely in his power to , 
verify how many of the enemy he killed ; 
while it was impossible that any of his 
people could be lost, except from death 
or desertion ; that is to say, unless they 
were taken prisoners. It appears to me, 
therefore, that, under such circumstances, 
it is rather unjust to the parties missing, 
not to accompany the statement w’itfr. a 
proper explanation. Amongst the miss- 
ing, there are five captains, three lieute- 
nants, and one cornet ; and, ought it not 
to be stated, that these gentlemen are, in 
all probability,. prisoners with the enemy ? 
The word missing, thus used without any 
explanation, seems to convey an idea, 
that the Commander does not know what 
is become of the persons so described ; 
which is hardly fair, especially when we 
consider, that the persons thus missing, 

. have, in all likelihood, become prisoners 
from their having been more adventurous, 
that is to say, more brave than the ge- 
nerality of the army. The French, as 

it was very easy to foresee they would, 
give us the superiority of numbers. They 
assert indeed, that we had triple their num- 
bers. This I do not beliete; but, we 
must allow either that we had double their 
numbers, or that the accounts published 
in England, previous to the news of the bat- 
tle, respecting the force of Cuesta and of sir 
Arthur Wellesley, were shamefully false. 
Be this as it may, the world will ne- 
ver be persuaded, that the united force of 
the Spaniards and the English was not 
superior to that of the French. This is 


what the world will never believe, though 
we were to fire the Park and Tower 
guns till there was not a single cartridge 
left in the kingdom. And, though I am 
fully persuaded, and the public is folly 
persuaded, that the whole of the hostility 
of the French was directed against the . 
English in this battle; yet, we must allow, 
either that the Spaniards ought to be con- 
sidered as part of the force opposed to the 
French that day, or that there is no reli- 
ance to be placed upon the Spaniards ; 
and, of course, that we are fighting in a 
cause, as we often have been before, in 
which no one but ourselves feels any in- 
terest.. To one of these propositions we 
must assent, and I much question, whether 
Buonaparte cares a straw which of them 

we chuse. Respecting an event of so 

doubtful a nature in itself, and the conse- 
quences of which were far from being 
promising, our government might surely 
have been less hasty to speak m a tone 
of exultation. There is nothing more in- 
jurious to, any cause than premature 
boasting. Would it not have been as 
well to suspend the firing of guns and the 
making of illuminations, until we couW 
have ascertained what had become ot 
the 653 officers and men of our army, 
who were missing, and until we had* 
received an account of the rank and num- 
ber of those whom we had made prisoners. 

-Nevertheless, the hireling prints m* 

form us, that Sir Arthur Wellesley is, 
on account of this victory, to be made a 
peer! I wonder what the Spaniards, 
what the French, what all other nations* 
will say, if this should be the case ?-— As 
to the consequences of this battle, 1 am 
of opinion that they cannot be favourable . 
even to the further operations of our army, 
which, as far as one can judge from } n * 
formation so very imperfect as that wnic 
we have recently received from Spain an 
Portugal,, appears to be ip a very ticklish 
situation ; and, as to the genera 1 cax * 
of Spanish independence, what do we 
want more to convince us of the state m 
which that is, than this one plain, un 
nied, and undeniable fact, that, for nin 
months past, about one tenth part oj 
French army has been stationed in the pe* 
ninsula, and that the “ universal Spann > 
« nation,” united with the universal Portu- 
guese nation, and both assisted by a ri 
tish army commanded by an officer, w o, 
the Morning Chronicle says, is “ entitlMt 
" to rank in the first order of Bntisn 
« heroes" and, even unto this day. »« 
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said tenth paft of the French army re- 
mains in the heart of Spain, and even in 
the capital of that kingdom ? What more 
do we want to convince us that the cause 
of Spanish independence is not in a state 
to warrant any of those expectations which 
the editors of the hireling prints would 
have us entertain ? In the eyes of these 
wretches, it is not only to be ignorant ; 
it is to be criminal, to doubt of the truth 
of any of those .assertions, respecting the 
fair prospects in Spain, which assertions 
have, in the end, invariably proved to be 
false. With them, not to believe every 
exaggerated statement, either in our own 
favour or against our enemy, is to be the 
mend of that enemy ; for any one to an- 
ticipate disaster is to wish it, and to doubt 
the existence of success is to mourn its 
reality. The wretches, who conduct these 
prints, seem to sigh for nothing so much 
as tor grounds of accusation against a part 
the people; and, when they communi- 
cate to their readers an account of any 
success on the part of our army, our fleet, 
cr on the part of our allies, they are sure 
not to forget to mention, amongst its con* 
sequences, the mortification of the factious at 
m> which epithet y factious, they apply tc 
every man, who wishes for a reform oi 
an y abuse, or the reduction of any public 
expence. Now, this class of persons is 
er ) numerous ; it is notoriously very nu- 
merous , and, if these publications have 

ZlT S V, n h is this, that a very 
considerable part of the people of England 

, when the y hear of the «*- 

l poi . Napofeon, and pleased when they 
n hNr Ci 18 SUC ? ess ‘ That this is abomi- 
sihl/ V C k now > hut, if it were pos- 
it trnp°tK chan P people as to make 
- e W ^° wr ‘ te * n the afore-men- 
chan tt i >ri ^nu W< ? U ^ certain ly produce that 
fail *? J* * ns °l cnce > which they never 
anv thi lsco T® r ' w hen they communicate 
a belipf^X^ lC AT^ as a ten dency to create 
overthm ^ a P°^ eon will finally be 
wcA nrr^ ’ t ^ e * ns °lence, which, upon, 
ance • 1°**’ they d ! scover 5 the intoler- 
preach • oil P ersecutin g doctrines they 
duce tho a are ca ^ c ulated to pro- 

Ac mi h n ds WO of t t^ 9Slble : -° ™ bitter 
their °* * P eo P le 5 to implant in 
deeolv . tS , j * ee m S bf resentment too 
common ? . 10 be removed even by 

them thin^ an> i? ’ and ’ indeed, to make 

wmi n ?‘ h, "S ofan y calamity, when 
Spared w,th the ground of that resent- 

vho w i . tbuse ' too, are the wretches, 

°* ff,lea the a gue-fit is ou them, talk of 


unanimity ; as if a nation were to be ren- 
dered unanimous by representing five 
sixths of them as traitors in their hearts ! 
1 know, that the answer of these* vi- 
pers is, that those, whom they so repre- 
sent, are “ a mere handful of jacobins.” Are 
they, then, jacobins ? And, was it a hand- 
ful that was seen, the other day, assembled 
in the City of London and in Middlesex ? 
Was this a “ handful ?” Insolent , and 

empty wretches, was this a handful? 1 

do hope, however, that these infamous en- 
deavours to divide the people will be at- 
tended with no consequence other than 
that of the disgrace of those who make use 
of them ; and, that, in our resentments, no 
one will be so unjust, or so foolish, as to- 
confound the cause of these wretches with 
the cause of his country. — —For my own 
part, I am resolved, that nothing shall in- 
duce me to suppress my opinions of any 
actual event of the war, or of any event 
that I anticipate ; and I am also resolved, 
that, in speaking of the actions and cha- 
racter of Napoleon, I will take no liberties 
that I am not allowed to take with any 
persons ‘in this country ; and, indeed, how 
dare I, seeing that, if peace were to come, 

I might be prosecuted for such liberties, 
though taken many ye^rs before. T^ )ere 
is, perhaps, no state in which you can pos- 
sibly exist so humiliating to you as that, 
which freely permits you to assault a per- 
son for certain all edged offences to-day, 
and which punishes you for the same as* 
sault to-morrow, a change having taken 
place in nothing but in the connection be- 
tween the person assaulted and your rulers. 

It is precisely the life of a dog, let loos© 
to-day upon him, for only barking at whom 
the poor cur would have been whipped 
but yesterday. This dog's life' I will not 
live. I will say nothing of Buonaparte in 
time of war that I dare not repeat in time 
of peace ; but, if I live to see that time, I 
will not fail to remind the hirelings of what 
they now are saying of him. I can re- 
member when these same hirelings found 
him full of all manner of good qualities ; 
aye, and I can remember, when they 
abused Spain for hesitating to give up to 
us a part of her territories, which Buona- 
parte, without the consent of Spain, had 
given to us. I can remember when these 
hirelings abused Spain for this ; and, yet, 
they now abuse Buonaparte, because he is 
interfering in the affairs of Spain ! We 
complain of the Moniteur; we affect to 
believe nothing that it says ; but there is 
nothing in the Moniteur a millionth part 
I 2 
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of service with ability and zeal ? To swell 
out dispatches with praises in such a strain 
is not calculated to add to the reputation 
of the navy, whose officers never, except 
upon occasions where their merit appears 
in a very conspicuous light, ought to be 
the object of particular praise ; because to 
praise them for trifles is to check, instead 
of encouraging emulation. In such a ser- 
vice a man ought to feel that to be cmy 
thing at all, he must be greatly meritorious ; 
but, according to the new system, there 
are degrees of praise to suit all sizes ot 
zeal, talents, and courage ; so that if a 
man has but moderation in his views ot 
fame, he need never despair of being sa- 
tisfied. But, the worst of it is, this mode- 
ration is not at all calculated to produce 
that sort of deeds, which support the repu- 
tation of the service and the renown or the 
country, and which, by those means, tend 
to the preservation of the country s inde- 
pendence.— There is some talk of aa 

intention to keep possession of the island ot 
Walcheren, and to retain it at the peace. 
When we speak of peace it is like speaking 
of posterity ; but, whether in war or in 
peace, I cannot think it possible long to 
hold this island. The garrison must be 
very numerous ; the provisions must e 
sent from England ; the fuel to cook them 
must be sent from England ; and, I think 
it not unlikely, that no small part ot the 
water, for certain purposes, at least, must 
be sent from England. The permanent 
possession of the island would, there oie, 
be attended with an enormous expence, 
and that, too, without a probability, as tar as 
I can see, of producing any proportionate 
good effect. It would, perhaps, prevent 
the port of Antwerp from sending tor 
ships of war against us; but Napoleon as 
so many other ports, that this would be no 
great injury to him, and could not muc 
retard his naval projects, unless, indee , 
we were able to block up closely a 
his other ports. All that he wants to o, 
at present, i 3 to build ships and get them/ 
for sea. He may build a fleet of a hundie 
sail of the line in the Schejdt, in s Pl, tc 
our possession of Walcheren, or o 
whole of Zealand. The hemp grows m 
abundance in the North of France^an i 
the whole of Belgium. Oak and otbei 
timber, of all sorts, is to be had m pie v 
upon the banks of the Scheldt, as wt \ • 
upon those of the Meuse and- the K 1 * 
The countries which these mel ? j 
through are covered with forests o ■ 
wood ; and, from, “the mountains 9 


so b^se as is the conduct of our hireling 
prints. The Moniteur, notwithstanding 
what it might have done, has really done 
nothing worth speaking of in the way of 
exposure of certain acts and persons in this 
country. It has passed all over in silence, 
or in saying but very little indeed. This 
is, too, no weak proof of the security which 
Napoleon feels himself to possess in the 
hearts of his people. He does not stand 
in need of any attacks upon other rulers. 
He is not afraid, that his people will sigh 
for any change ; or, at least, he is so con- 
fident of his power over them, as to be 
under none of those apprehensions, with 
which our hirelings choose to represent 
him as being continually haunted. 

The Expedition (for that is the name 
it is known by) has, at last, taken Flush- 
ing, and made its garrison prisoners of war. 

As its further movements must so very 

soon be known, it would be useless to offer 
thereon any conjectures; but, one may 
venture to assert, without waiting for any 
further particulars, that, if more, and a 
great deal more, be not done, this Armada 
will be the laughing stock of the world. 

— — The dispatches, giving an account of 
. what has hitherto been done, are very long 
and very insipid. More than two thirds 
of the matter consists of praises and com- 
pliments, without it being possible for any 
one to discover an adequate cause. Why, 
what has been done ? What is it that all 
this* talk is about ? What occasions have 
there been for drawing forth all this won- 
derful stock of merit? In the taking of a 
place like Flushing, with such an immense 
force, except by storm, it appears next to 
impossible that there can be any ground 
for the bestowing of high praise on many 
persons. To the Engineer, who con- 
structed the batteries, and to a small num- 
ber of persons engaged in resisting the 
sallies, some particular mention may be 
due ; but, we have here as long a list of 
praises as might have been expected after 
a battle like that of Blenheim, and, in- 
deed, a much longer list than did actually 
accompany the account of that battle. 
The naval dispatches, upon this occasion, 
are of the same character. “ Much a-do 
"about nothing.” Every body who is 
named, is praised. The thing, by being 
so common, becomes little worth. It is 
like the firing of the Park and Tower 
Guns, and the illuminations at Whitehall 
and the Gaming-Houses. Surely, it is no 
such great thing for any of our admirals 
or captains to perform this or that branch 
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Vosges aBd of the Schwartzwald, the foot 
of which is washed by the Rhine, there 
are pines as good, perhaps, as any in 
Norway. Hence will come the pitch and 
tar also ; and, in short, without receiving a 
single article by sea, Buonaparte may 
build in the Scheldt, and at a compara- 
tively trifling expence, a number of ships 
ofw'ar equal to that of the English fleer. 
Indeed, the fact of his having actually 
built thirteen ships of the line , in the port of 
Antwerp, while we most hrmly believed, 
that he had not the means of building a 
ship of the line any where, and while our 
immense naval' force was employed in 
blockading his ports, and cutting off his 
commercial communications ; this .fact 
alone ought to be sufficient to convince us, 
that the naval resources of the Scheldt are 
v !Jf L at ' — possession, therefore, 
ot Walcheren by us will not prevent Na- 
poleon from building ships, from building 
a navy, in the Scheldt; and, unless we 
could be certain of being able to keep the 
island, die possession can be only of tem 
porary use; for, the moment We give it up 
or are driven from it, that moment ou 

omes a French fleet Some say, tha 

Walcheren is accessible by means of lh< 

• h so, it cannot be tenable against ; 
power hke that of Buonaparte. But, thi: 
point ought to have been ascertained, be- 
S any e ?P e ? siv e attempt had beer 
n e U ^ n , * or * if i fc he accessible by 
meaas of the ice, it may probably be it 
cl - lail(ls of lll e eneuny before nexi 
s mas, and that, too, with great loss 
o onr pai t. fn short, if the possession 

it a d€ P enda,lt upon the frost, 

■t woeld be greatly criminal in any mi- 

time l a f° l aVe ? garrison in «t at any 
time later than the month of November. 

have ],„ are Sa - r ’ that the public in general 
there b 6n ,™ Ucb sur prized to find, that 

i kl M ,rteeu new shi P s ° f the ^ 

were „ n Che dt * . not dreaming that there 
niom lr ny L ‘ n a11 Na PUleon's domi- 
lives he flavin S> three times in their 
ed tbe ^ or * of Antwerp mention- 

istincr e l re f not a few other things ex- 

hear^oth-^k * he P eo P 1 . e of England 
bear bv l but ’ w iiich they tvill 

W 'f by -: " At the P0 a « of 

S’ rp I,aSS,Sted b >' a gentleman who 
WMinent f nVer ^ nt in tlle affairs of the 
uern would kp 6t ° d " r*, 1 tl,is P ort of Ant - 
theC h dbe r e - lf J cft . in < he hands of 
as a dre^m’. u 6 P redlct i° n was treated 
the “ v but ' i, 1 has boon realized ; 

as the old women 


say; and, a most fearful dream it is. It 
does, in short, with other circumstances, 
render it next to impossible, that the bat- 
tle for the independence of England should 
not be finally fought upon English ground . 
To this, after all our endeavours to avoid 
it; alter all our attempts -to disguise the 
fact even from ourselves, it is evident that 
we must come at last. In this view of the 
war, every proof of the valour of our army 
is greatly valuable to us; and, as far as 
the army has had opportunities of shewing 
its excellence, it has, I believe, shewn it 
upon this occasion. 

Loud Gambier. The news-papers 

state, that “ the enemy’s fleets and squad- 
“ r °ns this side of Gibraltar, being either 
<e destroyed or rendered useless, Lord Gambier 
“ and Sir John Thomas Duckworth have 
“ arrived in town ; their ships not being 
i " now kept in an efficient state fop sea, their 
“ crews have been put into smaller ves- 
“ sels.” So ! So ! What, then, the ene- 
mies’ fleets were all destroyed in Basque 
Roads, I suppose ? I have heard of no 
destruction of his fleets since the des- 
truction caused by Lord Cochrane and 

his gallant crew. The view, with 

which the above quoted paragraph has 
been published, is plain enough. There 
is scarcely any one so dull* eyed as not to 
see the bottom of. But, it will not, and must 

not, succeed. The Court -Martial at 

Portsmouth must not be passed over ia 
that silence, in which some persons are so 
anxious to see it buried. The Evidence 
there given (that most curious Evidence !$ 
requires to be laid before the public in a 
shape more clear and less expensive and 
cumbrous than it~ now is. This task I 
shall endeavour to perform in the course 
of two or three Numbers. 

Austria.- The public cannot but 

have observed the high-flown praises, 
which the hireling prints have constantly 
bestowed upon the Archduke Charles, as 
often as the Austrians have been at war 
with France. These very prints, the Sun, 
the Courier, the Morning Post, and 
others, are now attacking this same Arch- 
duke, with the utmost virulence of lan- 
guage. Upon this subject the Statesman 
news-paper asks : “ Are the people of 
*' England prepared to acquiesce in that 
** degradation — -that destruction of character, 

<e w hich is now manifestly meditated against 
“ this illustrious Commander, on whose 
“ individual talents and exertions we were, 

“ but a few short weeks ago, taught to be- 
“ lieve the fats of Europe rested ?” Why, 
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no: I do not believe, that the people of 
England are prepared for this ; but, 
if the Archduke Charles advises peace 
with France ; if he prefers saving a 
remnant of power for his family, ra- 
ther than expose the last stake to cer- 
tain destruction for the sake of favouring 
the views of the ministers of England, we 
may be sure, that there are some persons, 
who are prepared for this, and, if within . 

their power, for a great deal more. 

Oh ! monstrous ! To accuse this Arch- 
duke of folly, of imbecility, and almost 
of treason, when, only a few weeks ago, 
he was almost a God in their eyes, and 
when it cannot be forgotten, that he was a 
subject of praise even in the last Speech 
from the throne / “ By presuming,” says 
the Morning Chronicle, “ that he. desires 
** peace with France, sufficient is known 
“ for the principle which regulates the 
** praise or censure of these sagacious po- 
<( liticians. They take it for granted that 
(< all foreigners ought to join with us in sup - 
*' porting our interests, and to consider the 
u interests of their own countries only as 
u secondary objects . He who is for us has 
a title to their unqualified praise; but 
(t the moment any one ceases to act as 
u we would have him , be the cause what it 
“ may — good or bad — no matter, he must 

gt be an object of unqualified abuse.” 

This is very true. It has been their in- 
variable practice. Every foreign prince, 
or individual, no flatter what his rank 
or character, becomes an object of abuse 
the moment his conduct is such as these 
hirelings deem hostile to our interests. 
They really seem to think, that all the 
world is made to be subservient to our in- 
terests, or imaginary interests ; or rather, 

to the politics of the English ministry. 

Why, have not the Austrians ventured 
enough ? What would we have more of 
them ? What would we have the Arch- 
duke or any other man do with such an 
army as he has described in his Orders, 
issued after the battle of Wagram ? An 
army that he accuses of every species of 

unsoldierlike and cowardly conduct? 

Yet, the hireling prints, are now endea- 
vouring to persuade the public, that this 
same army is capable of effecting the 
* ( deliverance of Europe.” Was ever infa- 
tuation equal to that which can induce 
a people to listen to such gross attempts 

at deception! That these hirelings 

speak from any authority , upon this occa- 
sion, is scarcely credible ; and yet, what 
should have given them their cue ? What 


should have made them, all at once, open, 
full cry, upon the poor Archduke ? They 
must have had something like certain in- 
formation, that he is in favour qf peace with 
Napoleon . That, we may be assured, they 
firmly believe , at any rate ; and, in all pro- 
bability, the fact is so. 

Parliamentary Reform. Below, the 

reader will find a Letter from Mr. Wor- 
thington to Major Cartwright, in reply 
to Lord Selkirk's Letter to the Major. 
His lordship is here completely answered 
as far as relates to France; and, as to Ame- 
rica, besides what Mr. Worthington has 
said respecting universal suffrage, what ana- 
logy is there in the two cases ? Lord Sel- 
kirk might as well have cited the govern- 
ment of the Indians or the Negroes. Have 
they any King in America ? Have they any 
House of Lords ? In short, what similarity 
is there in the state of the two countries ? 
In America the Governors and President 
are elective ; and, as Judges may become 
Governors, they act upon the bench with a 
view to their future elections ; they can- 
vass in their charges, judgments, and deci- 
sions. This is truly abominable. It is the 
very worst system of tyranny. But, what 
has this to do with us and our question of Par- 
liamentary Reform, my Lord Selkirk ? Have 
we any Governors and Presidents ? Can 
our Judges or Chancellors ever become our 

chief magistrates ? 1 shall continue this 

subject in my next. 

Mr. Townsend's Letter, in explanation 
of what was said at the Middlesex Meeting 
about tythes, as connected with Parliament- 
ary Reform, shall appear in the next Regis- 
ter. It should have been inserted in the 
present; but I am surfe that when Mr. 
Townsend has read the Letter of Mr. Wor- 
thington, he would be very sorry if any 
part of it had been left out. 

W M . COBBETT. 

Botley, Thursday, 24-th August 1 809. 


A LETTER TO 

JOHN CARTWRIGHT, esq. 

In Reply to the Earl of Selkirk’s Letter to him, 
on the subject of Parliamentary Ittform. 

Dear Sir, — A venerable and excellent 
friend of jrnurs, my neighbour, here, has 
just put into my hands the Earl of Selkirk s 
Letter to you, containing his own account 
of his reasons for declining to act a# % 
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id, at the late Meeting for Promotion 
■ Parliamentary Reform ; from whose 
I-merited celebrity my expectation I 
own, was highly excited. — I was very 
anxious to know what more could be said 
on the other side ; I therefore looked from 
the pen of Lord S. for a novel exhibition, 
either of powerful argument, which might 
stagger, if not convince ; or for a defence 
in some theory at all events ingenious, if 
not firm and sound, for the universally ac- 
knowledged corruptions. In short it ow- 
ing to Lord S/s unfortunate side of the 
question, I should be disappointed of a so- 
lid joint, I yet expected the savoury re- 
mains of the late Edinburgh Reviewers, 
served up again with superior skill in a 
high seasoned curry or haggies, exquisite 
at least, if not digestible. In both these 
respects my expectation has been baulked ; 
and I have got up hungry and disappoint- 
ed--yet not dissatisfied. — There is one 
point, however, at starting, in which I claim 
a full concurrence with the noble writer — 
Where, stating -his defection from himself, 
as well as from his deceased father and 
brother, he offers in their names the just 
tribute of respect to your character. Those 
names are venerable ; that of his brother 
especially is deaf not only to those who 
knew his candid nature, but for his en- 
larged and philanthropic spirit is dear to 
his country, and would have been equally 
dear, if he could have been equally known, 
to the universal world. I will add, that in 
the entertainment of the great question now 
before us, the best part of the public will 
with me regret, that their heir as well as 
successor in talent, should, in expatiating 
upon their political opinions, have ex- 
punged with his own hand this quarter 
from the shield of his descent. — 1 must be- 
gin with a rapid synopsis of the Letter. 
U>rd Selkirk accounts for this his change 
of opinion, both from his family and from 
nimself, on the ground of the opportunity 
(page 6) which he had, but “ which they 
“ nev . er had, of seeing the practical appli- 
cation of those principles, from which 
^ . e y ^xpooted consequences so benefi- 
" cial. * — He then instances America as 
Jne scene of this application (pages 6 & 7) 
ut expressly declines on the score of 
.r Ien gth, (page 8) to go into the rea- 
dings, which have occurred to him, “ as 
to the source of the fallacy,” (now in- 
Pretty prevalent, if it is one, in Eng- 
f <h u a Parliamentar y Reform would 
u a ]J e effects, which its most sincere 
. zealous friends anticipate.” Alas! 


these “ reasonings,” long, or short, are the 
very things we wanted ! He then proceeds 
(pages 9 & 10) to the common places of 
corrections endangering benefits, of our 
enviable mass of public happiness, &c. &c. 
till he ends at the end of page 9 in the (as 
himself allows) “ hackuied topic” of the 
French Revolution ; — which continues to 
page 14, where “ the necessary tendency 
“ of elections purely democratical ” are 
ably pointed out. Then (page 15) come the 
Edinburgh Reviewers, or “ commendable 
representation by family influence,” &c. — 
until page 16, where the noble writer re- 
turns to his favourite topic, America, again, 
and to “ Peter Porcupine,” (pages 18 and 
19) wherein it is contended, when we 
translate the passages into plain English, 
that it is more important to remove abuses, 
than their causes; followed by an apostro- 
phe or avowal on the part of Lord S. him- 
self, which, as the opponent of so honest 
and popular a measure as Parliamentary 
Reform, he seems to have thought neces- 
sary, and to which the reader will of course 
give credit, “ that he is the decided friend 
“ of every just measure of (Economical 
“ reform.” Pages 20, 21, & finis, contain 
an appeal to the friends of Reform, de- 
precating their efforts, by a suggestion, 
that this bustle about Parliamentary Re- 
form will defeat all other salutary re- 
forms. — Yet are we convinced (probably 
by our malevolence) that it is the appre- 
hension excited in the minds of the go- 
vernment by this question, or bustle, sole- 
ly, which has put the ministry upon the 
qui vive, on the subject of any sort of Re- 
form whatsoever! — Having taken this ra- 
pid view of the grounds on which Lord S. 
has chosen to rest the argument, and which 
certainly are neither new, nor striking, I 
proceed to follow him upon those grounds, 
which, after all, afford but a mere argu- 
ment of analogy, leaving the principle, as 
I trust to shew,intirely undecided and even 
untouched. I regret that a man of Lord 
S/s abilities should have blinked the prin- 
ciple ; I would far more willingly have met 
him in the noble field of general argument. 
For I want to know from a man of his ca- 
pacity, what connection there is between 
Rotten Boroughs and any of the valuable 
privileges (yetcxtant) of Englishmen. A 
case in point just occurs. I am writing 
this, not in my own house, but in the Isle 
of Wight ; now I long to know from Lord 
S. by any induction, however ingenious, in 
what way the protection of the Liberty of 
the Subject, the purity of the distribution 
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of justice in this Island^ or the security in 
which every man in it may enjoy the fruit 
of his industry (pages 9 & 10) are or pos- 
sibly can be, in any the remotest way, in- 
debted to, or promoted by a reverend gen- 
tleman (these Sacred Politicians jostle us 
every where!) returning 4 members of 
parliament for two boroughs just under my 
nose ; while another borough has its mem- 
.bers returned by two persons, the whole 
Island being, in fact, represented by three 
persons. — 1 wish a reason why the proper- 
ties and rights, personal and judicial, of 
the inhabitants of this Island, would not be 
as well preserved by permitting the sub- 
stantial inhabitants themselves in this Is- 
land to chuse the guardians, whom they 
might think the fittest to preserve them, as 
they are likely to be preserved by allow- 
ing one person to have the nomination of 
four of these guardians, and two other in- 
dividuals, in like manner, the nomination 
of the remaining two. And again, if 
it shall further appear that these guar- 
dians of the whole, so nominated by indi- 
viduals, shall exercise a right of tax- 
ing the properties of the whole of the ill- 
habitants, and shall, ali or any of them, 
(I mean these guardians) receive out of 
the produce of such taxes, money in any 
shape, offices, or honours, for themselves or 
families, wherewith to indemnify them- 
selves for the sums which they may have 
paid to those individuals (the creators of 
our guardians!) for their nomination, 
I shall be glad to be informed, how, in such 
a predicament as this, the right of nomi- 
nating such guardians can be lodged so, 
or more, dangerously than in the hands of 
such individuals, that is, in other words, 
in close or rotten boroughs ; or how worse 
guardians for their properties, &c. could, 
under any imaginary system of appoint- 
ment, be appointed. Until those can be 
answered, I shall esteem every conclusion 
drawn, analogically, from America,France, 
or elsewhere to be puerile and incon- 
sequent, even did such analogies as Lord 
S. assumes, really exist. Which I now 
proceed to attempt to shew have no exist- 
ence whatever, but in his lordship's imagi- 
nation and assumption. First, then, to 

America ; and herein I have, in common 
with other gentlemen, to complain of a 
serious misrepresentation of our avowed 
principles. Lord S. has imputed by im- 
plication to the Stewards of the Meeting 
in promotion ot Parliamentary Reform an 
object, not only which they never had, 
bat which they distinctly and unanimous- 
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ly disavowed ; I mean universal Suffrage . — 
I will very readily agree with Lord S. 
(page 6) that universal suffrage and fre- 
quency of election may prove no bar to the 
misconduct of representatives, that a po- 
litical adventurer, raised to power by po- 
pular favour, is fully as likely to abuse that 
power, as is the purchaser of a rotten bo- 
rough. — In short, I will go much farther 
than Lord S. for I will assert that political 
adventurers raised to power by any means 
whatsoever are the great bane of our go- 
vernment. I further contend and insist, 
that rotten boroughs are the nurses and 
cradles of these adventurers and it is 
expressly to extinguish such adventurers, 
that we wish to extend the rights of suf- 
frage to solid Householders and Tax-payers, 
and allow no others to manufacture Mem- 
bers of Parliament, as journeymen do pins 
and buttons, for their private emolument! 
Granting then, that the American govern- 
ment, founded (as Lord S. says it is) on 
universal suffrage, to be as bad as Peter 
Porcupine shews, or Lord S. for the sake 
of his argument can wish it to be, still, as 
universal suffrage is absolutely exploded 
by the Reformists in England, who met at 
the Crown and Anchor, and the two cases 
consequently without analogy, I must con- 
tend, in opposition to the noble author, that 
the practical results of the government of 
America, founded on universal suffrage, 
do not furnish any conclusion which could 
properly have caused a change in the opi- 
nions of the late Lords Selkirk and Daer, 
had they been now living, as to the actual 
tendency of a Reform of the House of Com- 
mons in England ; a Reform which is to 
be principally accomplished by cutting 
off the close franchises and rotten boroughs, 
and extending the rights of suffrage, of 
which, in every instance whatever, proper- 
ty is proposed to be the basis and qualifi- 
cation. I need say nothing as to the pro- 
posed shortening of the duration of Par- 
liament, as such proposition is not only 
strictly constitutional, but is conformable 
to the actual practice of the best periods 
of our government j it is moreover abso- 
lutely impotent to any mischief and alone 
potent to good. For if the conduct of the 
representative is what it ought to be, his 
constituents can, and of course will re- 
elect him, and if it is not what it ought to 
be, why, then, the shorter the period, al- 
lowed him to misbehave himself the better. 
— ; — Having shewn then, as I conceive,, 
that Lord S.'s argument can derive HO' 
benefit whatever from his instance of Anw- 
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rica, I proceed to his next instance of 
France in 1789, reserving to myself, if 1 
still have room, a few remarks (in con- 
cluding) on the subject of America, which 
has been dragged forward, so irrelevantly 
as I conceive, into this discussion. — Now', 
with respect to France, the analogy is 
still more unfortunate, I mean that Lord 
S.’s objection to the conduct of the then 
French Patriots is still more unreasonable 
and inapplicable than is his instance 
from America. — To show which, it will 
be necessary, whilst considering the his- 
torical fact which Lord S. has cited, 
to refer to two or three authentic con- 
temporary as well as former facts, which 
LordS. has not cited, and which certainly 
would not at all have suited the noble au- 
thor’s argument. — Before entering into 
this discussion respecting Revolutionary 
France, 1 must beg to premise, that it is a 
topic, which of all others I would have 
deprecated, as I thoroughly arid seriously 
do its results. It has nothing in it in com- 
mon with the situation of England, which 
can identify the tendency of any of the 
acts of the two nations, and it necessarily 
leads into digression at least useless, if not 
acrimonious.— — To the point ; "The king 
"of France in 1789 did,” I will grant as 
Lord S. assumes, " offer the important 
" concession That no taxes should for the 
"future be levied without the authority of 
" the States General , under the condition that it 
" should be constituted according to its ancient 
“/onn in three Chambers;” but did the king 
distinctly offer that the dissent of the 
net's Etat should disable the acts or votes 
of the other two orders under his controul , in 
case they should vote taxes to w hich the 
hers Etat would not assent ? In a word, 
was it’s assent made the essence of taxa- 
tlo n, as in England, where Money Bills 
not, only originate with the Commons, but 
are never allowed to be in any the slightest 
inspect altered elsewhere? — And even if the 
ng (Louis xvi) had promised this, who 
w as to compel the Court, or his Ministry ,*by 
whom he was governed, to fulfil the pro- 
Or if he had fulfilled it himself, 
in his own government, who was to 
compel his successor, w ho had made no 
promise to imitate his fidelity ? 
as there in France any extant vo- 
®e containing the asserted Rights of the 
n ject,with the example of one monarch 
"T* ally punished, and another deposed 
i»wc n ~°f the country by popular 
Ration for violation of Buch Rights ? — 
• rt > was tiler* any Code of Rights 


then extant in France, dear to the people 
by inheritance, and familiar to them by 
inalienable and imprescriptible enjoy- 
ment, which the Government, backed by 
a mercenary army, would not thereafter 
have dared to attack ? and this, not only 
without any prospect of probable success ; 
but with the -certainty of calling the 
whole nation upon its legs into the field 
against them in defence of its notoriotn 
privileges? Was there no Bastille in 
France, no Lettres de Cachet ? Even grant- 
ing that the substantive assent of the Tiers 
Etat to the levy of taxes could have been 
indefeasibly secured to that order (which 
is a very liberal concession on my part) 
can Lord S. shew that the Freedom of the 
Election of its members would never have 
been violated ? Has Lord S. forgotten that 
a King was driven from the British throne 
“ for having violated the Freedom of 
" Election of Members to serve in Parlia- 
“ ment; for divers arbitrary and illegal 
“ courses ; for having caused to be re- 
“ turned of late years partial, corrupt, and 
“ unqualified persons to serve on Juries on 
" Trials, and particularly divers Jurors on 
“ Trials for High Treason, who w r ere not 
“ Freeholders; for having required exces- 
" sive Bail of persons committed in cri- 
“ minal cases to elude the benefit of 
“ laws made for the Liberty of the Sub* 
<< jects ; and for having imposed excessive 
“ Fines, and illegal and cruel Punishments, 
“ &c. & c. t” Has Lord S. forgot that this 
is the declaratory part of the Bill of Rights 
of Englishmen ? and does the noble author 
in principle deny these Rights ? Does he 
think that a Frenchman, by the Being 
who created Man, was not invested with 
the same Rights as an Englishman ? Does 
he contend, that an hereditary despotism 
can on that account prescribe against the 
imprescriptible rights of mankind ? Had 
the French" nation then, I repeat, any 
guarantee in any of its actual circum- 
stances, that the Freedom of Elections 
would not have been violated ? Had they 
a constitutional security against any arbi- 
trary and illegal courses ? Had they any 
Juries whatsoever, Freeholders or others, 
in State Trials ? Was not the administra- 
tion of justice as partial, corrupt, and de- 
pendant as it pleased, and wdio could make 
it otherwise, or call it to account ? and 
with respect to excessive Bail, Fines, and 
illegal and cruel Punishments, were they 
not inflicted at the arbitrary will of every 
ministry ? Perhaps Lord S. may be of 
opinion, that this is the way, in which. 
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the mass of mankind ought to be govern- 
ed ; and that, except as to the contribu- 
tion of their money, (a matter much re- 
garded in Scotland) they have no other 
lights ! The noble lord in fine must either 
admit this to be his opinion and political 
principle, or he must abandon his argu- 
ment. For, if the French nation had any 
right to something more than a mere vote 
as to taxation, they ought not to have been 
satisfied with that offer of the King, which 
Lord S. argues ought to have satisfied them. 
Leaving, then, his lordship to take his elec- 
tion between the abandonment of his ar- 
gument, or of those principles, detestable 
to an English ear, which he must maintain, 
if he does not abandon his argument, I 
will now cite to the reader a few of the 
acts of the French Government, contempo- 
rary with the offer of Lewis the xvith, to 
abandon the levy of taxes w ithout consent 
of the States General ; by which he may 
judge of the spirit of that Government, and 
of the probable value to the nation of that 
Right which in words was so offered to be 
conceded. When M. Calonne assembled 
the Notables, although they were all nomi- 
nated by the king, it was determined to 
have them still more humbly devoted to the 
views of the Government, than even such 
a nomination, if at all respectable in the 
eyes of the country, would have made 
them. Calonne therefore, by a stratagem, 
that of dividing the whole body into seven 
Committees of 20 Members each, and in 
making the decision, to depend upon a 
majority qf Committees, contrived that a 
majority of four of the Committees, being 
only 44 persons, should be a majority of 1 40 
persons, which was the number of the Nota- 
bles, and this number he reasonably assum- 
ed, either by consulting his own experience, 
or possibly by information from England, 
might be always obtained in any assembly 
in favour of a court. But, although an able 
financier, Calonne miscalculated ; and 
this body, even so constituted, would not 
impose any taxes ; (a matter scarcely to 
be believed in England!) concurring in 
the opinion that it had not authority. It 
however recommended two new taxes to 
be enregistered by the Parliament, a Stamp 
and a Land Tax. On the Parliament re- 
plying, in words which should be writ- 
ten in gold, “ that with such a revenue 
“ as the nation then supported, the name 
4i of Taxes ought not to be mentioned 
* unless for the purpose of reducing them,” 
what was the answer of that Court, which 
was so benignly about to offer to the peo- 
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pie of France, what Lord S. commends, 
and thinks they ought to have accepted ; 
the right of imposing their own Taxes? 
Why, the answer was, a compulsory enre- 
gistering of the Taxes in question! and 
when the Parliament struck this out at 
their next free meeting, all the members 
were served with lettres de cachet (a practice 
which M. Fayette observes a majority of 
the Nobles at the Seance of the Notables 
appeared in favour of) and exiled to 
Trois. — Continuing there inflexible, it was 
soon after recalled to Paris, when, in some 
further contests, which # arose with the 
Court, the Parliament at last declared, 
that the Right of enregistering Edicts for 
Taxes belonged only to the States Gene- 
ral, and therefore they would no longer 
continue even to debate upon it. It was 
very soon after this that the King came to 
Paris, and held a personal meeting of eight 
hours with the Parliament, in which he 
promised them, in a manner that appear- 
ed to proceed personally from himself, 
that the States General should be conven- 
ed ; which is the origin of the offer, to 
which Lord S. has referred. What how- 
ever wps the result of this ? Why, his mi- 
nisters discovering that jin his promise of 
convening the States General the King 
had mentioned no time, they contrived an 
expedient calculated to elude the promise, 
without appearing to break it. For this 
purpose a factitious sort of new Constitution 
was constructed, called a Cour Pleniere, 
“ in which were invested all the powers 
“that government might want, and in 
“ which the contended Right of Taxation 
“ was to be given up by the King to 
“ the members, whom he himself ap- 
“ pointed ; a new Criminal Code, &c., was 
“ substituted, and in many points, the 
“ whole certainly exhibited a melioration 
“of the principles ’of the Government; 

“ still the Cour Pleniere itself was no more 
“ than a medium through which despo- 
“ tisra was to pass, without appearing to 
“ act directly from itself.” — The Parlia- 
ment refused to enregister the Edict for 
establishing this Cour Pleniere, and it was 
generally contended, “ that the right of 
“ altering the Government was a national 
“ right,ju»d not a right of the Government 
“ itself, which might otherwise be perpe- 
“ tually innovating ; and finally, that the 
“ Cour Pleniere was nothing more than a 
“ larger Cabinet.” The ministry brought 
this to issue by sending a regiment of sol- 
diers to surround the Parliament house; 
and, on the members sending for beds and 
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ons the commanding officer was or- 
to enter, and seize, (which he did) 
ncipal members, and shut them up 
erent prisons ! This was the Parlia- 
of Paris. A deputation at the same 
arrived from the province of Britan- 
remonstrate against the establish- 
of the Cour Pleniere ; and these the 
King, or his ministers, sent to the Bastille ! 
The spirit of the nation however was not 
to be then overcome : the Cour Pleniere 
was obliged to be given up, and the Minis- 
ters followed its fate. M. Neckar was re- 
called to office, and the convening of the 
Stales General was no longer resisted. 
They did not meet till May 1789, which 
is about the period of Lord S/s assumption 
of the King's offer. The States General 
had not been convened since the year 
1614, when they had deliberated in 
their distinct orders ; and, as Lord S. 
has laid a stress “ on the King’s import- 
" ant concession, that no Taxes should tor 
u the future be levied without the autho- 
“ rity constituted according to its ancient 
“ form in 3 chambers,” and follows this 
up by assuming, that, had it been ac- 
cepted, it would have corrected all the 
despotism and vices of the government, I 
will just cite the words ot an eminent 
French author, who wrote before any Re- 
volution was dreamed of in France, and 
who, speaking of the States General of 
1614, says, “ They held the public in sus- 
pence 5 months, and, by the questions 
"agitated therein, and the heat with 
"which they were put, it appears that the 
"Great (les Grands,) thought more to sa- 
" tisfy their particular passions than to pro- 
" cure the good of the nation,” (one w ould 
think it was an assembly of our own 
tunes.) “ and the whole time passed away 
m altercations, ceremonies, and parade.” 
-They were consequently never called 
^ ain * To the reader of these pages it is 
en left to determine, whether such an 
assembly, of tried inutility, even before 
e corruptions had taken root, in its 
anciently constituted state of three distinct 
c am hers, where two of these chambers 
^presenting the privileged orders, and 
inanating from the Crown, had either 
e p* 1 negative upon every measure for 
m 0r ^ combining could have 
P the Tiers Etat, or universal nation, 
ni;!L£i!T etua * mino >%, would have sup- 
whov ,. wants °f then French nation, 
e all these corruptions had thriven to 

■iSiP 11 * 16 matur *ty ? A nation groaning 
r every description of abuse, the com- 


bined results of a systematised monar- 
chical, ecclesiastical, feudal, aristocraitical 
and municipal Tyranny ! In what way 
was a constitution of equal rights, such 
as we theoretically enjoy in England, to 
have been established by the States Gene* 
ral, in fact by the Tiers Etat, when the 
Clergy and the Noblesse arrogated for 
themselves a pretty general exemption ' 
from burthens, with a maintainance of 
privileges which rendered every man a 
slave, who was not of that class. How 
were these rights to have been constitu- 
tionally secured which Lord S. says we 
enjoy so exclusively now in England ? 
How was the fruit of the industry of the 
people to have been protected, under a 
system of unequal taxation and feudal 
oppression, or who would have made it 
equal ? How was the purity of the distri- 
bution of justice to have been guarded, 
where the Judge was the Jury, and where 
the right to administer justice was bought 
and sold ? And how was personal liberty 
to have been enjoyed under the regime of 
Lettres de Cachet and the Bastille ! In a 
word, how were these incompatibilities 
with any Constitution of Liberty to have 
been won, or wrested for the Tiers Etat 
from the Crown, which had the key of the 
Bastille, or from the privileged orders, 
which deliberating in their separate cham- 
bers had their respective negatives upon 
every measure of genei^i equalization and 
of national utility ? But, if Lord S. or any 
reader can yet have a doubt upon the 
importance of the Tiers Etat not having 
yielded in that respect, and of the com- 
plete restoration of the old regime, which 
would have followed it, let him look at 
two more facts, which are absolutely deci- 
sive of this question. The one, the stand, 
that the Court and Aristocracy made, 
when, unable to obtain the absolute sepa- 
ration of the three Chambers, the King in 
a bed of justice accorded the deliberation 
and vote par tdte upon several objects ; 
but specially reserved the deliberation 
and vote upon all questions respecting a 
Constitution to the three Chambers sepa- 
rately. The other, that when the Court 

could not accomplish this, it drew 30,000 
foreign troops under Broglio round Paris; 
and shut up, and guarded, by troops, the 
doors of the National Assembly at Ver- 
sailles, which produced the memorable 
meeting at the Tennis Ground, the Oath 
never to separate, &c. the capture of the 
Bastille, and the whole explosion of the 
Revolution.— Contemplating the matter^ 
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then, with the light of these historical facts, 
I cannot agree with Lord S. that the verbal 
concession of the Right of Taxation by 
the King to the Etats Generaux could ever 
have produced for France those happy 
consequences which he foresees. Nor can 
I conceive it possible in a nation, whose 
abuses were interwoven with its very 
social existence, and which had not the 
guide of a single land-mark of liberty, 
how a Constitution, without a Civil War, 
could ever have been established by three 
deliberative Chambers, each operating with 
a negative, and each claiming privileges 
absolutely irreconcilable with the pri- 
vileges of the other ; nay, further, privi- 
leges, which in the nature of things could 
not have a concurrent existence ; where 
the very enjoyment of those of the one 
must have been the extinction of those of 
the other. A Government is a very diffe- 
rent thing from a Constitution ; a Govern- 
ment may very well and very salutarily 
perform its functions through organs like 
our own, whose interests are distinct, and 
even opposed to each other ; perhaps it is 
the best way in which civil government 
can perform its functions ; but, in order 
to frame a Constitution, the interests must 

concur. If then, I cannot with Lord S. 

see or admit any likelihood, that the hap- 
piness and freedom of a British Constitu- 
tion would have followed the simple ac- 
ceptance by the ^tats Generaux of the 
King’s concession respecting the Taxes, I 
can still less discern any of the steps in 
that Eckel Ion of proof, or probability, by 
which it must be presumed that Lord S. 
arrived at his conclusion, how the re- 
storing the practice of the English Consti- 
tution to its principles, which admit of no 
dispute. Can have a tendency to produce 
any thing like the horrors of a French 
Revolution. — On the contrary, it appears, 
by every reference to the subject of 
France, that her Revolution was occa- 
sioned solely by the abuses of her govern- 
ment ; and how the maintainance of the 
abuses, which have crept into our govern- 
ment, is to be the preservative for England 
against a Revolution, into which, if the ex- 
ample of France has any analogy at all, 
her abuses precipitated her, is to me 
utterly incomprehensible ; or rather ap- 
pears a conclusion drawn in direct contra- 
diction to the clearest inferences of reason. 

Jt would be preposterous, at this time 

of day, to set about drily to prove that the 
bad blood too frequently attendant on 
changes of government proceeds, not from 
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any thing inherent in the nature of these 
changes, but from the tenacity with which 
abuses and corruptions, when inveterate, 
are upheld by those who subsist upon 
them. If governments would remedy their 
corruptions in time, political changes 
would never be sanguinary. But, when 
they are nf long duration, the very subsist- 
ence of a great mass of a nation becomes 
identified with their continuance ; and 
who can expect 6uch persons quietly to 
' give up all they have ? One of the strong- 
est arguments, then, for immediate Reform 
of political corruptions, is the bloodshed 
which must necessarily be the consequence 
of their long course. It is in the name of 
mercy and humanity, therefore, and not in 
that of ferocity and cruelty, that I contend 
for an immediate Reform of our Parliament, 
and, through that, of our Government. The 
French Revolution, as it broke out, was the 
consequence of the most inveterately pro- 
tracted system of bad government. The 

Spanish bloodshed and desolation is solely 
ascribeable to the same cause. Nothing 
but the most detestable tyranny in Spam 
could have suggested to Buonaparte the 
practicability of a change of Tyrants; 
and nothing but that has prevented the at- 
tempt from annihilating its projector. 

In the foregoing, for the sake of meeting 
Lord S., I have gratuitously admitted his 
assumption, that the dreadful excesses 
committed by the French Revolutionists, 
and their resulting tyranny, which now 
threatens the civilized world, were the 
natural, and as it were inevitable, offspring 
of the political change or Reform of their 
Government ; and that of course therefore 
a Reform in England, which might proba- 
bly have similar consequences, is of all 
things to be deprecated. The historical 
fact is nevertheless in the very teeth of this 
assumption ; and the interests of truth and 
of liberty, whilst the language of either 
dare yet be uttered in Europe, require it 
to be incontestibly stated by a spectator of 
these events on the stage where they were 
acted, that the enormities which sullied 
the very character of mankind, in the se- 
quel of the Revolution of France, did not 
even derive the germ of their existence 
from the Reformation, however radical, 
which took place in the Government, The 
tenacity with which the privileged orders 
adhered to their usurpations, w r hich were 
incompatible w ith any just Government, 
and the more than suspected insincerity ot 
the Court, in its divesting itself of its des- 
potic prerogatives, both which have been 
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dy shewn, together with some intem- 
nce on the part of a few of the leaders 
e Revolution, did unquestionably be- 
tween them create a ferment, to which 
several lives fell an unavoidable sacrifice ; 
and which in the event, had they been 
left to themselves, might have produced a 
Civil War, with its usual terrible conse- 
quences. This is the ultimate and (pro- 
tract it as long as you will) the inevitable 
termination of bad government, and re- 
sisted melioration, either in France, or 
any other country ; and this to a certain 
degree did, and to an indefinite degree 
might have happened in France. But, 
although the combinations of the few 
within the country against the interests of 
the many, might have produced a Civil 
War with conceivable consequences, they 
would have been quite inadequate to the 
production of the inconceivable, and blood- 
freezing horrors of the subsequent stages 
of the Revolution. These, like all other 
consequences, were nevertheless produced 
by co-extensive and adequate causes. 
They were produced by the combinations 
of all the trembling despotisms, in Europe 
leagued against the cause of freedom and 
mankind. It was into this conspiracy 
that Mr. Burke and Mr. Pitt so fatally 
precipitated England, to the entailment of 
consequences which Lord S. so naturally 
regrets ; to which all these Governments, 
except our own, have already fallen sa- 
entices, and of which no human wisdom 
ond foresight can yet discover the end ! 
o these regrets of the noble writer I 
eartily unite my own ; and the more so, 
because, having been on the spot at the 
ime , f know that no national sentiment 
* as ev i er more sincerely or universally 
l might say unanimously) felt and ex- 
^ an of a desire on the part 
0 he French nation for lasting peace and 
*"5 England ; but regrets are un- 
availing, and the only good which we can 
rive out of this evil must result from 
Jjttsonmg justly upon its causes, in order 

T ma ^ avert consequences from 
se ves.— It was not, then, the change in 
overnroent, or political Revolution in 
• p e ' k° r d S. assumes, but the ensu- 
?g Unhnenta^War, which produced, as 
mne . re > • Solel y raised to power the 
atrocious of the revolutionary cha- 
natJT!* , e Girondists in part were 
ratA « • an l Philosophers ; but the despe- 
DerspI'T ^ l he war and the country su- 
taetep 6 mer V an d called for cha- 

which, happily for mankind, peace 


neither wants nor produces. There was 
then a demand for remorseless and violent 
energies, and the demand created its sup«* 
ply of this, as it does of every thing else. 
These men, however detestable their cha- 
racters, and deplorable tbe actual conse- 
quences, did, in one respect, nevertheless, 
the work they were called for. — They ex- 
tricated their country from the dangers 
that assailed it, and they defended it 
against the world ; but in doing this, they 
eventually, and inevitably laid the found-, 
ation of that military predominance* 
which has fatally alike triumphed over 
their own liberties, and those of mankind. 

It is from this career of glory that the 
French nation derives some consolation- 
for the free destinies it has lost ; whilst the 
rest of Europe, which endeavoured to sup- * 
press them, can find no consolation. — Con- 
trary, then, to .the assumption of Lord S. I 
trust I have shewn, both that the horrors 
of the French Revolution were not even 
the natural, far less the necessary, conse- 
quences of mere political change or reform 
of government ; but that they were the di- 
rect consequences of the imprudent com- 
bination of the governments of Europe 
against her liberties, and that that actual 
military scourge, also, whose successes 
Lord S. so feelingly deprecates, did not na- 
turally arise out of the French Revolution 
but was the offspring of the same ilhfated 
Conspiracy. In pointing out the atroci- 
ties committed during the Revolution, Lord 
S. has accidentally overlooked one little 
matter; an omission the more surprising 
as his lordship seems to have thought the 
national purse of so much consequence, as 
to have been anxious that the French 
should have foregone every security for 
public liberty in consideration of the 
check upon Taxation, which was offered 
by the King to the Etats Generaux. The- 
little omission to which I allude, is that of 
the National Assembly having in its first 
year reduced nine millions sterling of the 
annual Taxes ! somewhat, it is true by a sale 
of national domains, but more by retrench- 
ment ; and this upon a revenue and ex- 
penditure quite trifling, when compared 
with the sum of British Taxation. A final 
reflection here suggests itself to us upon 
this topic, which Lord S. had better not 
have introduced ; and this is,- that a go- 
vernment, after half a score of centuries* 
continuance, must have very ill answered 
the purposes of one, when its subjects 
either shewed so much hatred to it, or 
had been so little humanized by it*. as to 
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make war upon it in a way which would 
disgrace the history of cannibals and sa- 
vages ! The Revolutions of France and 
of Spain, which I have touched upon, are 
examples, of the violent Reforms, the na- 
tural and necessary results of abuses; I 
hope they are the last of the chapter ! On 
the other hand, two or three changes of 
federal Government, as well as of provin- 
cial Constitutions, which have quietly 
taken place in America through the means 
of Conventions, assembled for that express 
purpose, exhibit bloodless and salutary 
examples of timely Reforms. I will merely 
allude to the most important, which as- 
sembled in Philadelphia in 1787, for the 
alteration of the Federal Constitution of 
America, where the Convention, having 
performed that business, having recom- 
mended its alterations to the consideration 
of the separate States, and having fixed the 
period, at which, if these alterations ob- 
tained their approbation, the new Consti- 
tution should begin to operate, the mem- 
bers peaceably dissolved the Meeting, dis- 
persed, and went home. Thus was a Na- 
tional Reform quietly accomplished by the 
people, or nation, the Government not 
having been party, or actor in the whole 
transaction. I have merely cited the case 
as a proof (though I think it superfluous) 
that there is no necessary connection, as 
some suppose, between an amendment of 
political Constitution, and Civil War — 
far less between Reform and the horrors 
of a French Revolution ; and that, when 
Civil Wars are produced by these occa- 
sions, it is the sinister interference of an 
Aristocracy, of a Court, or of some Cabal, 
with interests different from those of the 
Nation, which produces them. Mankind 
in fact, (for it is ridiculous to suppose 
otherwise) agree always in what is right 
.and reasonable, on its being shewn to them 
when their selfish passions do not make 
them do otherwise; and never quarrel, 
and cut each others throats, in matters 
which regard their temporal concerns, 

unless where their interests clash. 1 

have now, I conceive, given a satisfactory 
answer to the specific points in Lord S.'s 
Pamphlet of Analogy ; it remains but to 
take a look at his general conclusion and 
scope, which appears to me to be impar- 
tially this, viz. that because frightful ex- 
cesses followed the train of the French 
Revolution, therefore a corrupt represen- 
tation of the people is to be perpetuated 
in England ! Now, had Lord S. without 
feeling himself called upon to give any 


reasons for his change of opinion, merely 
said that his former opinion in this respect 
was changed, the public might have re- 
ceived such notification with the defer- 
ence due to his lordship's talents and cha- 
racter; and would have naturally con- 
cluded that the noble author had solid 
reasons for the change. But when a man 
of his lordship's talents condescends to 
come before the public to assign the 
grounds of his change of opinion, and, in 
doing so, assigns no grounds which can 
warrant a change, the public will neces- 
sarily conceive thht his lordship, in the 
hurry of composition, may have omitted 
the real motive of the change, which they 
would be peculiarly gratified at seeing 
supplied in a more copious edition. And 
this is the more necessary for his lordship 
to do, because, in the posture in which this 
agitated question now stands, the opponents 
of Parliamentary Reform have gained but 
the Name of the Earl of Selkirk appended 
to a pamphlet, which does not contain one 
trait of those qualities, which have deserv- 
edly made that name a favourite of thepub- 
lic. In the means then of which the govern- 
ment has so assiduously and inauspiciously 
availed itself for strengthening its own 
side in the contention about Reform, it has, 
as in a late proceeding in Parliament, con- 
trived materially to corroborate the cause 
of its assailant, by exhibiting to a train of 
apologies, or reasonings, which can con- 
vince nobody, a name which has never 
hitherto been annexed to a position which 
it did not elucidate and establish. The 
reader will necessarily draw his own, 
(which can be but one,) inference. Lord 
S.'s apology then for his desertion of his 
political tenets resolving itself into a mere 
dictum , or solitary matter of opinion, that 
Governments should never radically re- 
form their abuses for fear of consequences, 
I shall oppose to his lordship's the opi- 
nions of two other illustrious men, who 
appear to have thought that a restitution 
of the securities for Liberty did warrant 
some considerable risks ; the one. Dean 
Swift, the cement of the Tory Ministry of 
Queen Anne, the friend of Harley and of 
Bolingbroke. The other, the most eminent 
Lawyer of his day, Lord ^Vsh burton. It 
is true neither of these men witnessed the 
French Revolution ; but the opinion of 
Swift, which I am going to cite, was written 
about 30 years after the English Revolution, 
of which he had been a mature observer, 
and which unfortunately > as Lord S. will 
think, for it is very unfortunate indeed 
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for his argument, occasioned no bloodshed 
at all; and the opinion of Dunning was 
nearly contemporary with the Revolution 
of America which established her gran- 
deur and independence ; an event, which, 
itanding as an encouraging example to 
all resisters of tyranny, Lord S. may also, 
by parity of reasoning, think very unfor- 
tunate. It was many years after Swift 
had retired from party, and from politics, 
that he wrote to Pope, as follows : « As to 
" w ^ a t is called a Revolution principle, my 
"opinion was this; that whenever those 
"evils, which usually attend arid follow a 
"violent change of Government, were not 
* m probability so pernicious as the griev- 
ance we suffer under a present power, 
then the public good will justify such a 
„ olution.” « As to Parliaments, I 
„ * dore * e wisd <>m of that Gothic institu- 
tion, which made them annual; and I was 
confident our liberty could never be 
„ P ,a< : ed “P on a firai foundation, until that 
„ anc «ent law was restored among us. For 
(( w osees n oL that while such assemblies 
u P erm,tt ed to have a longer duration, 
mere grows up a commerce of Corrup- 
tion between the Ministry and the De- 

they both find their 
.the manifest danger of 
Which traffic would neither 
^ nwer the design; nor expence, iFPar- 
'lament met once a year.” He then 
Proceeds to « his antipathy to standing 

«£■ ZV peace ’ the abomina- 
t sc beme of Government of 
« tinn F a interest in opposi- 

“discoTO ^ | anded » bis incapability of 
“anv l;,„ nn ^ tbe necessit y of suspending 
Col l Up ° n which the liberty of the 
with !!th! Cem person de pended, &c.” 

°»r times f e 3 ua,1 y vnedant to 

follows • ’« If' ® unnm g s opinion was as 
"when'th fk CVer i a P eido( * should arrive, 
"ta s o U | ' ee . branCheS 0f the legisla- 
« the l ih Un, ‘ e ln a scheme to destroy 

“ House d thG Pe ? ple ’ ° r if 

"origin anc/h T 9 ’ fo f§ ettin g th eir 
" the merp t Clr dut y, should become 

“Crown it C » at M re8 L and slaves of the 

" illegal ’f or °p d tben be no longer 

to resnZ *•. Commonality of England 
“ tllr e, and f L € '^i ust Slare in the legisla- 
me a ns whereby they ac- 
* by remonstra IS ’ wbet b e * by association, 

“noVoX Tt’ ° r , by fo, ' ce ’ woM be 

“be an h y onourahl > ' 1 - aud . ahle ’ 14 would 
"duct of thl b e ,mitat, °n of the con- 

bi, ” h - ich - 
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wrested from the 


“ rapacity and from the violence of pre- 
“ fogative.” Lord Chatham's opinions to 
this purport are sowell known, that it would 

be superfluous to quote them. An op,* 

portunity is only now afforded me for a 
flying word or two on the Jobs and poli- 
tical profligacy of America, which Lord S. t 
asserts far to exceed our own ! and there- 
from deduces an argument against the 
meliorations, which we conceive would be 
accomplished by a purer state of repre- 
sentation. I can readily take for granted, 
even without Lord S/s authority for it* 
that very dirty Jobs are transacted and 
disgraceful acts committed by politicians 
everywhere ; but comparisons are odious; 
and candour really obliges me to suspect 
that the noble writer, at the instant of a 
virtuous indignation, may have omitted to 
make those allowances for America, which 
she will reasonably require. If America 
be so full of despicable faction, from which, 
happily for us, we are exempt, we should 
on the other hand take into account what 
we pay to allay faction. — Again, acknow- 
ledging;, as every Englishman must do 
with pride, the superior redundance of our 
crops of political virtue, let us not, in de- 
scribing America, reproach her soil with 
sterility; because it does not spontaneously 
produce what we force ! Lord S. cer- 
tainly has not treated the Americans fairly, 
or he would never have drawn a parallel 
between their wretched, and our happy 
Government ; he ought to have compared 
them with Kamptschatka or Otaheite. 
Why, the Grenvilles and the Percevals 
have offices amongst them of four times the 
emolument of the salary of the President 
of the United States; and Mr. Perceval 
has reversions and possessions in his per- 
son of more than double the amount. 
Even Lord Liverpool, whose eminent ser- 
vices I am as free to acknowledge as his 
gracious master, has as much emolument* 

as the President of the United States ! 

Is not this a bounty on political virtue ? 
And can on© wonder at its abounding; 
and when we can so well afford to pay 
this encouragement, which we besides so 
cheerfully pay, does it become us in our 
fine equipage to lord it over and taunt 
our beggarly neighbours ? Xord S. will 
see that I very cheerfully admit his ac- 
count of the disgraceful proceedings of 
the American legislature, hardly to be 
conceived by us. But still it appears to 
me that his lordship has not shewn the 
natural or necessary connection, (w hich of 
course m jst exist) between effective re- 
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presentation, and political profligacy. — 

I have no doubt of the fact, but I own I 
do not see how corruption in the consti- 
tuent body must unavoidably produce in- 
tegrity and virtue in the representative ; 
or even (for I am naturally dull) how 
the public morals of a nation can have* 
been meliorated by transactions between 
the elector and the elected, which, even in 
the Edinburgh Reviewers* opinion, “ stain 
“ them both with dishonour.” In good 
truth, justice compels us to make vast al- 
lowances for the Americans. Is it uot ob- 
vious, that every one should be bred to the 
calling which he is to practice if he ever 
hopes to practise it with dexterity ? The 
episode of Sancho’s government is admired 
and approved by every body ; and did not 
Teresa Panza desire her husband to breed 
his son a Governor for that reason ? Can it 
be expected, that a man born a farmer, or 
a shop-keeper, or a private land holder, can 
ever legislate like another, who is born and 
bred a legislator ? Can an unpractised pri- 
vate man, of between 40 and 50, when bad 
habits are inveterate, and obstinacy in- 
curable, ever act the prince or the sove- 
reign, like another, w ho has been born one, 
and bred to great things, and high contem- 
plations ? And as to representation, are not 
three or four persons who may not know 
the candidate’s name, more likely to be 
impartial in choosing a fit person to send 
do legislate for the nation at large, than his 
neighbours and acquaintances, who are so 
apt to be biassed by malice, or affection ; 
and who, it is notorious, never see each 
other but through a medium of prejudice? 
But if there is one thing above another, 
wherein the Americans are never enough 
to be blamed and pitied, it is their blind- 
ness, in having lately let pass them the 
most delightful occasion for going to war, 
that ever occurred to any nation ! I mean, 
when they passed their famous Non-Im- 
portation Act. What would not a war have 
done for them ? It would have raised a . 
debt, ami embarked the fortunes of indivi- 
duals in the stability of the Government ; 
it would have put an army and navy at the. 
disposition of the executive, with commis- 
sions, offices, promotions, and jobs, innu- 
merable ! all which, with other advantages, 
are lost. But the thing for which they 
are the'most to be despised, is their having 
borrowed their Non-Intercourse measure, 
(in lieu of “ a just and necessary war”) 
from the institutions of the visionary Uto- 


pia of Sir T. More ; a writer of reveries, 
whom every one knows not to have pos- 
sessed a single grain of political judgment, 
or practical wisdom. — But, to be serious 
over the jobs both of the Government of 
America and our own, (which have enough 
in them to make us so) when one considers 
that the American Government has paid 
off all its debts ; has kept the peace with 
very bad neighbours; lhat it rules over a 
country ten times as large as England, at 
one fortieth of the expence ; that infancy 
and age there do not go to the poor house, 
and youth to the gallows; but on the con- 
trary, that a decent and universal inde- 
pendence prevails, without a vestige of 
any sort of civil, or political monopoly, or 
religious intolerance; I say, when one con- 
trasts this, on the one hand, with the Jobs 
Political, Jobs Ecclesiastical, Jobs Mili- 
tary, Jobs Parliamentary, Jobs Oriental, 
Jobs Official, and finally the Job of Jobs, 
or Jobometer (as sir F. Rurdett pleasantly 
called it) on the other, one must imagine, 
that the noble Earl is indulging in an 
irony, of which we do not see the drift, or 
else, that he has just this moment arrived 
from an Island where Flappers, like those 
in Swift’s Laputa, may be indispensible 
for some time, to those who have lately 
left it, and that his lordship had written 
his pamphlet without one. Before con- 
cluding, I must thank the noble writer for 
having omitted one common-place — that 
of time. The language of the plausible 
and artful, but inveterate Anti -Reformists, 
used to be that of Felix : “ When I have a 
“ convenient season, I will call for thee.” 
A better time, however, for reforming 
than the present, can never recur ;. for cor- 
ruptions must and will encrease, and the 
dangers of Reform, as I have shewn, be 
proportionate. The only time for accom- 
plishing a Reform is the time, be it when 
it may, when the, nation comes forward, 
and says, we must have it . — This is the time, 
and there is no other. I conclude with the 
apostrophe of the most eminent philoso- 
pher that ouv country or any other has pro- 
duced; who, after laying < 'own that “ Time 
“is the greatest innovator,” adds, “ and 
“ if Time, of course, alter things to the 
“ worse, and wisdom and counsel shall not 
“ alter them to the better, what shall be 
“ the end ! ! !” — -1 have the honour to re- 




main, Dear 8ir, with high esteem 
spect, yours, J. f. Worthington 

Isle of Wight , 20th August, 1/SOjL 
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Ami for tlieir beating giving thanks, 

“ They rais’d recruits, and fill’d their banks.” 

Hudibra*. 


5S9] : — : 

SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 

Battle of Talavera. When writing 

upon this subject, in my last Number, little 
did I imagine, that we should so soon hear 
of the retreat of our “ victorious” army ; 
and still less, that the General, who com- 
manded it, and who had, of course, led it 
intosuch a perilous situation, would, in 
good earnest, be made a peer on account of 
that “victory.” The hireling prints had, 
indeed, asserted, that he was to be peered ; 
but, still, I could not believe it. The next 
day, however, when I came to see the 
“ General Orders,” issued, by the Com- 
mander in Chief, to the army, and dated 
on the 8th of August ; when I came to 
see this extraordinary and unprecedented 
document, I began to think, that the hire- 
lings were correct, and that it really was 
intended to make Sir Arthur Wellesley 
a peer ; but, even then, how was I to be- 
lieve it possible, that he was to be made a 

viscount ? Let us, before we proceed 

any further with our own remarks, take a 
look at this singular Order, which, as the 
reader will not fail to perceive, was at once, 
aa Order to, the Army, and a sort of De- 
claration to the People. — - — I shall number 
the paragraphs for the sake of reference. 

I. The Commander in Chief has re- 
“ ceived THE KING'S COMMANDS to 
“ notify to the army the splendid victory 
“ obtained by his troops in Spain, under 
“the command of Lieutenant-General the 
u Honourable Sir Arthur Wellesley, 

* on the 27th and 28th of last month, at 

« !ru^ e °f Talavera de la Reyna. 

“ H- His Majesty is confident that his 
u arm y w iH learn with becoming exulta- 
u llon ' t | lat the enemy, after escaping by a 
^precipitate retreat, from the well-con- 

atta . c k Wlt h which Sir Arthur 
u w e M e y, in conjunction with the Span- 
, f lsa arn ?y> had threatened him on the 
u °* concentrated his force, by 
« p a ltl I t0 the corps utider the 

K . renc " General Sebastiani, and the gar- 
ft nso ? °* Madrid ; and thus reinforced, 

• a ^ a,n a Pproached the allied army on 
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u the 27th of July ; and, on this occasion, 
“ owing to the local circumstances of its 
t( position, and to the deliberate purpose 
“ of the enemy to direct his whole efforts 
“ against the troops of his Majesty , the Bri- 
“ tish army sustained nearly the whole weight 
“ of this great contest, and has acquired the 
u glory of having vanquished a French army 
“ double their numbers, not in a short and 
“ partial struggle, but in a battle obsti- 
“ nately contested on two successive days 
“ (not wholly discontinued even through- 
" out the intervening night) and fought 
“ under circumstances which brought both 
“ armies into close and repeated combat. 

u III. The King, in contemplating so 

" glorious a display of' the valour and 
“ prowess of his troops, has been graciously 
“ pleased to command that his royal ap- 
“ probation of the conduct of the army 
“ serving under the command of Lieute- 
“ nant-General Sir Arthur Wellesley shall 
“ be thus publicly declared in General Or- 

“ ders. IV. The Commander in Chief 

“ has received the King's commands to 
“ signify, in the most marked and special 
“ manner , the sense his Majesty entertains 
“ of Lieutenant-General Sir Arthur Wel- 
“ lesley’s personal services on this memor- 
" able occasion, not less displayed in the 
“ result of the battle itself, than in the con- 
" summate ability, valour, arid military re - 
* source , with which the many difficulties 
“ of this arduous and protracted contest 
“ were met, and provided for, by his ex- 

“ perience and judgment. V. The con- 

“ duct of Lieutenant-General Sherbrooke, 
“second in command, has entitled him to 
“ the King's marked approbation. His 
“ Majesty has observed with satisfaction 
€i the manner in which he led on the troops 
“ to the charge with the bayonet, a spe- 
t( cies of combat, which on all occasions so 
“ Well accords with the dauntless character 

“ of British soldiers. VI. His Majesty 

“ has noticed with the same gracious ap- 
ff probation, the conduct of the several 
i( General and other Officers. — All hava 
“ done their duty ; most of them have had 
“ occasions of eminently distinguishing 
K 
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u themselves, the instances of which have 

* not escaped his JYIajesty’sattention. ■ 

* c V IX. It is his Majesty’s command, that 

* his royal approbation and thanks shalh 
be given in the most, distinct and most 

** particular manner, to the non-commis- 
** sioned officers and private men. In no 
*' instance have they displayed with greater 
lustra their native valour, and. charac.ter- 
istic energy, nor have they on any 
former occasion more decidedly proved 
** their superiority over the inveterate ene- 

" my of their country. VIII. Brilliant, 

M however, as is the victory obtained at 
4t Talavera, it is not solely on that occa- 
** sion that Lieutenant-General Sir Arthur 
** Wellesley, and the troops under his com- 
" mand, are entitled to his Majesty’s ap- 
0t plause. The important service effected 
“ in an. early part of the campaign by the 
same aa*my, under the command of the 
“ same distinguished General, by the rapid 
" march on the Duero, the passage of that 
river, the total discomfiture of the enemy , 
w and his expulsion from the territory of 
" one of his Majesty’s ancient and most 

* faithful allies, are circumstances which 
“•have made a. lasting impression on his 
“ Majesty’s mind ; and have induced his 

Majesty to direct, that the operations of 
*f-this arduous and eventful campaign shall he 
** thus recorded , as furnishing splendid. ex- 
“ ampler of ; military skill, fortitude, perse- 
4t veranqe, and of a spirit of eTiterprizq 
u calculated to produce emulation in every 
" part of his army, and largely to add to 
“ the rpnovvn, and to the military, charac- 
“ ter of the British nation,”^— — Now, 
though all this is said in his Majesty’s 
name, I shall consider it, as we do a Speech 
from, the throne, to be the words of his 
ministers, or advisers, be they who they 
may,; and, so considering it, I shall, with- 
out the least reserve, proceed to make it a 

subject of commentary.* Paragraph II, 

is, first to be considered in a. grammatical 
point of view. What does it mean then ? 
“ The king is confident, that his army will 
*' learn with becoming exultation ,” what ? 
What is he confident, that they will learn 
wjth becoming exultation ? Why, first, 
that the enemy concentrated his forces, 
" by calling to his aid the corps under the 
t€ French General Sebastiani and the gar r 
u rison of Madrid.” Really, there does 
not appear, in this, any great ground for 
exultation. Well, but, secondly, they will 
learn with, exultation, that "thus rein- 

* forced, the enemy approached the allied 
" army on the 27th of July.” Here again 


does not seem to bd much grotthd for ex- 
ultation. Come, then, what next ? ^j[hy 
3rdly, they will learn with becoming 
exultation, that, on this occasion, owing 
to local and other circumstances, “ the 
“ British army sustained nearly the whole 
“ of this great contest.” Still, what 
ground is there for exultation ? At last 
comes the fact of the victory, and that, 
supposing it to be correct, is a ground for 
exultation ; but, the paragraph, taken al- 
together, is a confused mass of w'ords hav- 
ing no definite meaning; or, rather, hav- 
ing, when it comes to be examined, a 

meaning that is grossly absurd. The 

facts , however, of this paragraph, are of 
much more consequence than the gram- 
mar of it. First it states, that the enemy, 
that is to say, the French army, under Mar- 
shal Victor (the Duke of Relluno) had, on 
the 24th of July, “ escaped by a precipe 
“ tate retreat from a well-concerted attack, 
"with which sir Arthur Wellesley had 

" threatened him.” Let us bear in 

mind this word escape . Let us bear in 
mind, that, when the French do not wait 
’till we come up with them, hisMajesty is 
said to call it an escape on the part of the 
French. When pursued, and not stopping 
to accept of offered battle, the French 
escape : mind that, because we shall have 
to view situations of this sort on both sidfes, 
I am afraid,. Well, then, the French 
escaped? They escaped, too, it seems, 
from “ a well-concerted attack ?” Who 
knows that? Who told; the king that? 
His Ministers? How did they come by 
the knowledge ? Sir Arthur told them so, 
perhaps; but, where is the proof of it? 
Where is the proof, that the attack was 
“ tue/Z-concerted?” The usual proof of 
a well-concerted attack is the defeat of the 
enemy ; but, in this case, there w r as not 
only no. defeat, but there was no battle; 
there was, in fact, no attack at all ; the 
attack never had any existence but in 
idea and intention. At this rate merito- 
rious services can never be w r auting to 
any man, who has interest enough to get 
himself appointed to a command. He 
has only to tell you, that, on such a day, 
he intended to perform such or such an 
exploit, but that, from some circumstance 
or other, he was prevented from fulfilling 
his intention. " The gallant sir Arthur, 
in the present case, intended to attack the 
Duke of Beltuno, but the Duke of Belluno 
would not let him. "The gallant sir Ar- 
thur” failed in his project; the project 
did not succeed; and, good souls, we are 
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“ ner at, a Colonel, and several officers” How 
is all this ? We heard, through Sir Arthur 
WeHesley, of no officers of the enemy be- 
ing made prisoner. He drily told us ; 
quite drily, that he had made “ some pri- 
“ soners ;” but, not a word does he say 
about the number of them ; much less about 
their rani ^ though he had plenty of time 
for all this before the 1st of August, when, 
it seems,, he wrote his last dispatches. Is 
it possible, that Cuesta was humming the 
Junta? Is it possible, that he .should put 
such a barefaced falshood in black-and- 
white ? I think not ; and, yet, how can 
we reconcile his statement with either the 
language, or the silence, of Sir Arthur Wel~ 

lesley ? Upon the whole, however, as 

to the part, which the Spaniards had in the 
action, it is impossible that both accounts 
can be true ; and, as long as this impossi- 
bility exists, I shall continue, not to doubt, 
but to disbelieve, the fact, that, on the 27th 
and 28th of July, our army had to contend 
with double its numbers . In plain English, I 
do not believe tha$ fact. I believe, that 
our army had to contend with superior 
numbers, because I do not believe, that, 
with equal numbers, the French would 
have attacked them; but, including the 
Spanish army under Cuesta, which, before 
the battle, was stated at 52,000 men, we 
had double the numbers of the French, ac- 
cording to the report of Cuesta himself, who 
states the French force at from 35,000 to 
40,000 men, which is not contradicted by 
Wellesley, who gives no statement at all 

of the French force. The aid we got 

from the Spaniards, was, I dare say, not 
great ; but, it must have been something ; 
and, as the force of Wellesley, before the 
battle, was stated here at 26,000 men, the 
disparity in point of numbers, actually en- 
gaged, could not have been so very great. 
Still, I am convinced, that we had to con- 
tend with superior numbers, actually en- 
gaged ; and, I am, for my part, quite satis- 
fied with that, without any exaggerations 
of any sort, rBut, who that rightly con- 

siders the matter, and that has viewed the 
result of this battle, can possibly approve 
of the word “ vanquished as applied to 
the French army at Talavera ? This army 
was repulsed, at the most ; it was merely 
a repulse ; at the very most, it was no- 
thing more. To vanquish is more than to 
defeat ; it is to subdue; and, is it modest, is 
it decent, for us to say, that we subdued 
the French at Talavera ? We lose greatly; 
we greatly injure our character by these 
exaggerations. The account of the con- 


tending forces, published in our news-pa- 
pers no longer ago than the 9th of August, 
said : “ On the 8th of July Cuesta was at 
u Miravete, and Sir Arthur Wellesley at 
u Placentia ; there was to be an interview 
t€ between them on the 9th, and we con- 
clude the junction was effected on the 
“ Uth or 12th. The French, under Vic- 
“ tor, were, on the 7th, at Talavera ; they 
“ are repairing that bridge. By a letter 
“ from Victor to King Joseph, dated Oro- 
“ pera, the 25th of June, and taken by a 
« party of our horse beyond Talavera, his 
“ army appears to have been in a sad condi - 
“ tion at that time, though not so bad as 
“ that of Soult, in Old Castile, whose let- 
" ters, taken on General Franceschi, draw 
“ a deplorable picture of that division of Van* 
“ dais ” These were the accounts, with 
which the people of England were amused 
but a very few days before the news of the 
battle arrived. Now, it seems, however, 
that Victor had an army of sufficient force 
to attack the united Spanish and English 
army, which, if the last accounts be' cor- 
rect, is retreating before the " vanquished” 
army of Victor ; yes, retreating, absolute- 
ly retreating, before that very army, which 
it “ vanquished” at Talavera, and/or hav- 
ing vanquished which our general command- 
ing is, in future, to bear the title of Vis- 
count of Talavera ! Aye ; that is the way 

that we do things ! Oh! but our army 

is not getting away from the Duke of Bel- 
luno's alone; there is Soult, the “ cursed 
“ Soult” (the Duke of Dalmatia) pushing 
across from Placentia, to take us in front, 
while the Duke of Belluno comes upon our 
rear. Sure ! What, Soult, the “ cursed 
" SotSlt,” with his “ division of Vandals,” 
who, only on the 9th of August, we were 
told were in so “ deplorable” a state, and 
which division was, we were before told, 
reduced to 4,000 men ! All this, if not very 
wonderful, ought to teach the people of 
England to shut their ears against thestate- 
ments of these hireling writers, whose call- 
ing it is t'o deceive and to cheat them.— — 
It will be remembered too, that it is for 
having defeated this same “ cursed Soult/ 
on the river Douro, in Portugal, that the 
title of Baron Douro has been given to 

Wellesley. The titles are thus: “ Th* 

“ King has been pleased to grant the dig- 
“ nities of Baron and Viscount of the 
" United Kingdoms of Great Britain and 
“ Ireland, unto the Right Hon. Sir Arthur 
“ Wellesley, Knight of the Most Honour- 
“ able Order of the Bath, and Lieutenant 
" General of hi* Majesty's Forces, and to 
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iheirs male of his body lawfully be- 
‘ n, by the names, stylos, and titles of 
n Douro of Wellesley, in the county 
merset, and Viscount Wellington of 
vera, and of Wellington, in the said 
nty,” and the General Order, upon 
lAtth we are observing, and which ap- 
pears to have been intended principally 
for the purpose of preparing the public 
mind for the grant of the titles ; this Order 
says, that, upon the Douro, Sir Arthur 
Wellesley “ totally discorttfited the enemy.” 
Mr. Whitbread, with political courage pos- 
sessed by very few, observed in parlia- 
ment,, that it was not a battle with Soult's 
army, but merely with his rear guard . At 
aqy rate, we now are told, that it is this to- 
tally discomfited force, this division of 
Vandals in the most deplorable state, of 
whom Baron Douro is so much afraid, that 
he is getting oft* as fast as possible towards 
Cadiz. We are a good-natured people, as 
the Duke of Brunswick says ; a remarka- 
bly believing people ; a peop le whose faith 
puts to shame that of the worshippers of 

the Dutch Dolls. Some people seem to 

be of opinion, that Baron Douro of Wel- 
lesley, in the county of Somerset, and Vis- 
count Wellington of Talavera de la Reyna, 
and of Wellington fn the said county, is in 
imminent danger of being captured with 
all his army. This is an apprehension ex- 
pressed ia the news-papers, upon what j 
foundation I know not ; but, if it should be 
well-founded, and the event take place, 
there surely will be no end to the laugh- 
er and mockeries' of the French and of all 
Europe. We shall, indeed, pass for able 
deliverers, if this should be the case ; if 
me man, who bears the title of places 
where he has “ vanquished” one army and j 
‘ totally discomfited” another, should be 
captured, with all his army, by one or both : 
0 l “ ose sa ® e armies, even before his titles 
out hi™ 1 Things can hardly be so 
ad as this. I do not see, as* yet, any rea- 
son to fear a result at once so melancholy i 
an so' ludicrous ; but, if the accounts 
rom opain be true, he was, when the last 
vices came away, retreating as fast as 
possible before that very army, for having 
vanquished” which he is titled, and had j 
rted, on his retreat, from the very spot, 
e name of which he and his descendants 1 
e to bear. This, without any thifig more,. 

* a cunous fact, and quite characteristic 
m 1 L, J u ®sin which we live, and of the 

ties Wh, Tk S mac * e honours and ti - 
u !T General Order expresses, 

e mos * marked and special manner, 


[2*JS 

the sense which the king entertains of the 
personal services of sir Arthur Wellesley, 
and speaks highly of his ability , valour, and 
military resource , displayed during this event - 
fal campaign,— Now, in the first place, the 
campaign is not yet over; and, though I 
shall pass no opinion upon the valour of 
Baron Douro and Viscount Talavera, 'till 
I possess something like a knowledge of 
its existence, 1 shall not restrain myself 
from saying, that, during the campaign, as 
far as I have heard any thing of it, I have 
discovered no marks of ability , or military 
resource , in the Viscount; and, if those 
who advised the General Order, had 
thought it a fit occasion to make a grate- 
ful allusion to those with whose blood the 
defence at Talavera was purchased, to 
glance at the 653 officers and men and 
the 150 horses, missing , and to hint at the 
subsequent retreat of our army, they 
would, I imagine, have found it necessary 
to cite some proof of the ability and mili- 
tary resource of the Viscount, other than 
that to be found in the history of this 

“ eventful campaign.” Why did he 

not pursue the “ vanquished” enemy ? 
He wanted provisions and rest ; and did not 
Victor want them too ? This excuse will 
never do. It is well known, that a re- 
peating army always experiences more 
suffering in this way than a pursuing 
army. But, why did he not wait for pro- 
visions? Why did he push on in such a 
manner as to put it out of his power to 
pursue the enemy, though he should beat 
him ? Why did he so manage matters as 
to be unable to pursue a vanquished ene- 
my ? Pursue did I say ? Nay, to be una t- 
blc to keep his ground before a vanquished 
enemy ! Good heaven ; to be unable to 
stay and look a vanquished enemy in the face! 
“ He thought, that Victor would not be so 
“ strong as he was.” Oh ; he did, did he ? 
Why, then, he thought wrong, and a man, 
who is entrusted with the lives of other 
men and with the honour of his country, 
should not think wrong. " Any man may 
“ make a mistake.” Very true ; but, it is 
not the luck of every man to receive 
thereupon greater honours, or, at least, a 
higher title, than was bestowed upon the 

Hero of the Nile. The hireling writer* 

in London appear, from the following pa- 
ragraph, to be disposed to maintain, that 
the Viscount intended to pursue and to 
fight Victor with an inferior army, knowing 
that Soult was in his (the Viscount’s) rear, 
with an army equal in numbers to his own. 
“ Come, all you who are so load of 
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“ considering every thing as so wisely 
** planned, and so well executed, on the 
<f part of the enemy! who can find no 
“ terms sufficiently strong to express your 
“ admiration of Buonaparte and his gene- 
“ rals, come and behold a contrast! — 
" Compare the achievements of four 
“ French Marshals with the achievements 
“ of one British General ! Behold, on one 
“ side, under one of Buonaparte's best 
“ Marshals, between 40 and 5 0,000 men 
u advancing against the British General in 
“ front, and, on the other, three Marshals, 
“equally celebrated, Ney, Soult, and 
“ Mortier, advancing with 20,000 in his 
“ rear — - a total force qf 70,000 men! To 
“ have metely effected a retreat would 
“ have been thought a singular merit ; but 
“ the British General, confident in the 
“ British hearts and arms which he com- 
“ manded, risks a battle with more than 
“ double his force, and gains a brilliant 
“ victory ; disappoints the project of plac- 
“ ing him between two fires, and effects his 

retreat in the best order Do not 

“ hollow before you are out of the wood," 
is an old saying. The retreat, in the best 
order, is not yet effected , that we know of ; 
and, if it should be, what could possibly 
justify the act, which these parasites, 
these brutally ignorant parasites, impute 
„ to the general, whom they think they are 
praising ? To suppose, that, while he was 
pursuing Victor, he did not know the ex- 
tent of Victor’s force, and the extent and 
local situation of Soult’s force ; to suppose 
this is, indeed, to suppose him greatly de- 
ficient in point of intelligence ; but, to 
suppose, that he did possess this know- 
ledge, is to suppose him guilty of some- 
thing very little short of treason, unless 

you set him down for an ideot. 1 will 

not here dwell upon the baseness and im- 
pudence of these hirelings, who, to answer 
their own mercenary purposes, choose to 
represent the British* army as being alone, 
and to have but one general ; nor will I 
stop to notice the acknowledgment of the 
existence of a French army in Spain to 
the amount of 70,000 men, when, only 
three weeks ago, the people were told, by 
these same writers, that, in a few months, 
there would not be a Frenchman in the 
Peninsula; I shall leave these things for 
the present; but, I cannot refrain from 
saying another word or two upon the sub- 
ject of the Viscount’s ability and “ mi!i- 
tary resource,’’ during this “ eventful 

u campaign.’’ This “ military resource * ’ 

is an unmeaning, coxcomical phrase, tak- 


ing its rise, amongst most of our other des- 
picable fooleries, in the enervating and 
stupifying air of St. James’s and Bond- 
street, where our heroes have ,so many 
times defeated, routed, and “ vanquished ” 
the French ; but, the meaning it is intend- 
ed to convey is, I suppose, that which 
used to be expressed by the vyord general- 
ship; and, taking it in this sense, all I have 
further to dispute is the facts I should be 
glad to hear any one state the grounds, 
upon which it has thus, in the face of the 
world, been proclaimed, that Wellesley 
has shewn great generalship, during this 
campaign. I should like to hear the 
grounds of this assertion stated ; but, I 
never shall ; for those who have made it 
are not apt to trouble themselves with 

grounds. Viscount Talaveraand Baron 

Douro was not sent out until Napoleon 
had withdrawn the greater part of his 
troops from the Peninsula. How many 
times have we been told, that the French 
were upon the point of entire expulsion ? 
But, at any rate, Talavera had a force su- 
perior to the French in Portugal ; he pur<* 
sued the French out of Portugal ; and, 
he, at last, formed a junction with a large 
Spanish army. Having done this, be 
(supposing him now to be the directing 
head and animating soul of every thing 
near him, which is the supposition we are 
taught to proceed upon) set forth in pur* 
suit of the army under Victor. No mat- 
ter, for the present, what Victor’s strength 
was ; Baron Douro pursued him ; and, 
after some time spent in the pursuit, he 
caught him. The consequence was a bat- 
tle, in which, taking ali tor gospel, the 
French were “vanquished.” Well, what 
happened now ? Why, in the first place, 
the Baron lost one fourth part of his army, 
and about an eighth part of that loss con- 
sisted of jtiissing . . Aye, of missing ! though 
he kept, he say s, the field of battle. Aye, 
this “vanquished’’ enemy ran away; not 
only took themselves oft) but took oft* 05$ 
of our officers and soldiers, and 159 of our 
horses, along with them. If this was not 
catching a Tartar , never did Pat catch a 
Tartar in the world. “ I have ctmght a 
“ Tartar,’’ said he to his Captain, during 
a rencontre in the dark. “Well done, 
“my boy,’’, said tlie Captain, “bring 
“ him hither/’ — “ He won't come” say* 
Pat; “Why, then,’’ said the Captain, 
“ come hither yourself.’’— But he won’t 
“ let me” replied Pat, as our o 53 officers 
and soldiers must have replied, ft they had 
been addressed in the same way.— —Very 
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And, as to fatigue, oh! it will never do to 
tell us, that an army, which has “ van- 
" quished” another, and annihilated “ en- 
u tire brigades ,” is unable, fi ora K fatigue, to 
pursue that “ vanquished” army. Thii 
will never do. It is what never was before 
heard of. And, besides, there were the 
Spaniards, who, according to the Baron’s 
account, had had little share in the battle, 
hnd who could know no. other fatigue than 
what arose from want of something to do. 

This is all nothing, however, till we 

see the French, see the « vanquished’* 
French, in spite of all the slaughter they 
had experienced, in spite of the killing and 
wounding of their generals, and 87 
waggons of wounded men, which Ctfesta 
says they had ; till we see them, in spite 
of all this, coming again to the attack, and 
actually taking up the ground of our army, 
which now thinks proper to retreat before 
them with Talavera at its head. Yes, we 
see this same "vanquished” army becoming 
the assailant of those, who, only 48 hours 
before had obtained a “ glorious victory** 
over it ; and, not only that, but we see 
this French army coming on over that 
very country, where ours could find no pro- 
visions ! This is wonderful. If ours could 
not advance for want of provisions, how is 
the French army to live, in the same,- 
country, and upon the same line of march, 
and that, too, after our army has passed 
over it again ; after our army ha's given it 
another bite down? Want of provisions 
prevents us from moving forward after a 
" vanquished” army ; but the “ van- 
" quisned” army is not prevented from 
moving forward after us, even into the 
country, where we experience this debili- 
tating and benumbing want of provisions. 

But, there is given us another reason 

for Talavera’ s retreat, more powerful than 
the former ; for, indeed, to plead want qf 
provisions and Jaiigue in justification of a 
precipitate retreat would be too barefaced 
even for the meridian of St. James’s Street. 
This other reason is, that Soult, whom 
the Spaniards appear to have surnamed 
" the cursed” was pushing on, with an 
army of 20,000 men, in order to get upon 
the rear of Baron Douro ; and, that, in 
order to avoid being placed between two 
fires, the Baron was compelled to hurry- 
back, though this movement was accom- 
panied with the mortification of seeing 
himself pursued by an army, that he had 
" vanquished.” This is a very good rea- 
son for retreating ; and 1 am not a little 
pleased to perceive, that, though want * f 


*»] 

well; but, let us, in spite of this most 
glaring fact, allow Victor to have been 
“vanquished,” what was the consequence; 
what effect upon the state of the war was 
produced? 'For, where every fourth man 
of an army id lost; where victory is pur- 
chased so dearly, it ought to answer some 
purpose beyond that of procuring a title 
and a pension, most likely, for the Com 
mander. What, then, was the consequence 
of this battle ? Did it tend to drive the 
French out of the heart ol Spain, where it 
was fought ? Did it shake Joseph Napo- 
leon upon his throne at Madrid ? Did it 
enable our army to pursue and destroy 
that of France ; that which it had « van- 
quished” ? No, none of these ; but, on 
the contrary, if the last published advices 
be correct, our army, was unable to pur- 
sue the " vanquished,” even for the pur- 
pose of recovering its missing; and, in 
tw<> days after the Battle was fought, it was 
compelled to retreat before that vanquished 
army, some of whose generals it had killed 
and some wounded, and “entire brigades” 
of which .t had annihilated ! Observe, the 
french army could have received no aue- 
mtum after the battle ; no succours alter 
"was “vanquished because Talavera 
tells us in his dispatch, that Joseph Napo- 
fm had come out with his troops to Vic- 
. ter s assistance, and that the whole of the, 
french force in this part of Spain was col- 
tected together for this battle. The 
french army could not, therefore, be aug- 
« n - e k- „ U wa s the very same « van- 
wished army, which had been so cut 
p eces, and cowed down but two days 

1 °« V l hlS h before Which 

in 1«« th t0n0US u anuy be S arl its retreat, 

« victory ” > Th— UI ' 8 aftCi ' '- s “ Serious 
It too /u> ■ ms ls P rett y fruit of victory. 

feW ^ Tv" 1 at Blenlleim and at Tra- 
liveLnV was hardly worth the 

arfflv L a h r t k’ C ! 0b men ^he French 

tShoiiJTf had been “vanquished” only 
anvreinf e ^° re ’ bad not, then, received 
a what made >t either 

I should « honourable, to retreat before it ? 
but that k St a , Sk> wh y it was not pursued ; 
fj^been anticipated by the Bal 
beattrihft c b ofthe 1 st of August, where 
tuion and*f h c S ! nactivit y to want of pro- 
K N °w, as to provi- 

sions’ Had 'li p 16 ^ 0 0 ” !? eyond bis provi- 
indeed th* hC beei1 the P ursued party 
■but,’ beinw t e .f CU3e mi ght have been good ; 
hhdistanrp he had to choose 

•Wag not th» S ' Ut ’ ^ be wante( J provisions, 
n0ttb# enem y *n the same p%ht ? | 
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provisions , and fatigue, prevented the allied 
armies from advancing , it had no such 
effect upon their powers of retreating , in 
which, indeed, the two armies appear, from 
{he reports in the news-papers, to have 
carried their rivalship in zeal to a very 
high degree. So far from standing in an 
attitude to thrust each other on foremost, 
they appear, if these accounts be true,, 
to have thought of nothing but excelling 
one another in alacrity. It would seem, 
that our army was willing to take the lead, 
and to leave the Spaniards to come after at 
their leisure ; but whether from that affection 
for our army, which the Morning Chro^ 
tiicle supposes to have been so strong, or, 
from some other cause, not less delicate 
and 'more powerful, it does appear, that 
our army was hardly got out of sight, 
when the Spaniards set off after it, like a 

foal after its dam. Be this as it may, 

the reason for the retreat is quite suffi- 
cient ; and, it only remains for my Lord 
J)ouro, or some of those who talk of his 
“ military resource?* to furnish as good a 
reason for the advance of our army to Ta- 
lavera, while “ the cursed Soult” lay at 
Placentia ; or while he lay any where, he 
or any other French commander, with a 
force capable, when joined to that of Vic- 
tor, or co-operating with Victor’s force, 
to place our army between two fires, and 
possibly to capture it. We want a suffi- 
cient reason for this. The advance into 
the heart of Spain has lost us many thou- 
sand of lives; it has sent some hundreds of 
"our countrymen into French prisons, there 
to remain, perhaps, for several years ; it 
will cost us many a hundred thousand of 
pounds ; and shall we not be entitled to 
ask,-ti% it was undertaken; especially 
•when the commander is asserted to have 
displayed great generalship, and when 
he is loaded with titles for his achieve- 
ments ? Was he not acquainted with the 
strength, or the situation, of “ the cursed 
FouJtV’ army ? Why, then, was he not? 
It is one part, and a material part, of ge- 
neralship to know what and whom you 
have to attack or to defend yourself 
against. Either Talavera knew what he 
had to encounter, or he did not: if the 
former, he wan led the judgment necessary 
to enable him to weigh his means against 
his undertaking ; and if the latter, he 
ought not to have advanced. In short, the 
advance into Spain and on to Talavera was 
■of his own choosing: there was nothing 
that compelled him to leave Portugal : he 
was safe in his rear, had an abundance of 


means for keeping his ground, and, of 
course, should not have moved forward 
till he had been able to form a rational 
hope of success. The advance was his 
own work ; no one else had any thing to 
do with it ; and, if it end in a flight before 
the French, after having cost us so much ; 

in blood and in money, shall we still be f 

told, that he has great “ military resource V* 1 

Shall we still patiently hear this ? Shall 
we still shout when the Park and Tower I 

guns are fired ? Shall we, indeed, verify s 

the words of my motto ? And; yet, shall I 

we have the impudence, the inane assur- 
ance, to mock at the French people on 

account of their credulity ? When I : 

take a view of the Battle of Talavera, I % 

can see in it no marks of generalship on ■% 

the part of Wellesley ; but, of his conduct 
during that battle we can, in fact, knew > 

very little. We know what his conduct rj 

in the campaign has been, as far as it has g 

hitherto gone ; that is to say, the cam- 
paign considered as consisting of import- > : r t 
ant movements and measures ; and, if we ^ 
find him wanting in these ; if we find 
these movements and measures productive ^ 
of loss of ground as well as loss of lives j ^ 
and money* our decision must be against 

the generalship of the campaign. §f 

There is one, and, in my opinion, but one ^ 
•ground of apology for the ad vance of our 
army into Spain, so far as Talavera: I ^ 

mean, that Douro did not find either ^ 

the Spanish army or the Spanish people ^ 

or the Spanish provinces what he expected ^ 

to find them. With respect to the two ^ 

latter, however, the people and the sup- ^ 

plies, any one could have told him what ^ 

the country afforded, and sir John Moore ^ 

had told him what the people were made ^ 

of. With regard to the army he could not ^ 

so well judge. He must, after what he . ^ 

had heard of in the corps under Romana ^ 

and Blake, have had his suspicions, and it ^ 

became him to take care how he exposed jj 

an English army to the probable conse- j 

quences of a reliance upon the co-opera- ^ 

tion of such associates. Yet, on the other ^ 

hand, it was for him to judge, whether the ^ 

effect of English example upon so considerable j 

a body of Spanish troops as that under Cuesta * ( 

was not worth a trial, even at the risk of ,i 

a lost battle. This appears to me to be 
the only ground of apology, or at least, of 
justification ; and, I do not say, that, under 
similar circumstances, I should not have 
judged in fayour of such risk. I am o< 
opinion, indeed, that a great part of the 
public think, that, at bottom, the true 
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cause of the apprehended flight towards “ let a man tell you his story $very day 
Cadiz, is, Wellesley's disappointment in “ for a year, and, at the end of it, he 
the Spanish troops. Why not say this, “will be your master." These hireling 
then? Why disguise this fact, the know- prints tell their story every day ; and at 
ledge of which removes, at once, all the last, they, by mere dint of repeated as- 
doubts respecting the cause of inactivity sertion, get the better of the sense and 
after the battle, and of the precipitate re- the reason of their readers.-- — While my 
treat, which is said to have followed that Lord Douro is retreating in one part of 
inactivity? Why not declare openly a Spain, his brother. Lord Wellesley, is, the 
fact so necessary not only to the justifica- hireling prints tell us, making his diplo- 
tion of our general, but to the reputation matic entry into another part of that 

of our army? The reason is, that the devoted country, accompanied by another 

greater part of those, who have got hold brother, Mr. Henry Wellesley. I believe 
of the public ear, wish to deceive that there is a fourth brother, and would to God 
public in almost every thing p but, in they were all in Spain ; for, it has long 
nothing so muchi as in what relates to the been a saying about Whitehall and St. 
disposition of the people and the armies James's street, that nobody but the Wel- 
of Spain, who, until the last verse of the lesleys * are capable of encountering the 
last chapter, we are to be told, are ready Buonapartes. Well, there are three of 
to shed their blood for Ferdinand VII. them in Spain. They have nothing to do 
In vain do facts, multitudes of facts, flatly but to draw upon the resources of Engi 
contradict this assertion ; in vain have we land, and, unless their eulogists are liars, 
read the letters of sir John Moore; in vain they have the universal Spanish nation 
have we seen whole corps run away from on their side. There they are then, in the 
their commanders; in vain even now, in cabinet as well as in the held. They are 
his Orders respecting this very battle, does fairly pitted against the Buonapartes, and 
Uesta speak of his run-aways, and threat- we shall see, before many months have 
en to decimate them, when he catches passed over our heads, which gains the 

them ; that is to say, to put every tenth day. The Marquis, we are told in the 

man of them to death : in vain do we see London news-papers, stepped on shore?, 
and hear all this ; for we seem resolved to at Cadiz, upon a French flag , brought and 
® a Y. no . use °f° ur senses, but still to believe spread out for the purpose. Whether this 
e hirelings, who assure us, that the uni- idea was borrowed from that of the bed of 
versal Spanish nation is “ bent upon the honour, which Marshal Vandome made for 
* rest ® 1 ’ a ^ on °f their beloved Ferdinand ;" the king of France, or whether it be of 
that the people, of all ranks and degrees, are Oriental origin, I know not; though I 
mthusiastic in his caus^ ; and, iu short, that should rather suppose the latter; and, at 
e ” a j l6riw M suffer itself to be butchered any rate, it must be confessed, that there 
the last man, rather than submit to the is in it something vastly manful, dignified, 
sway or Joseph Napoleon. This is what and sublime. The circumstance of where 
we are told to believe; and this is \hat or how, the flag was obtained, whether it 
prows innumerable to the contrary dd not was taken from the French, during a des- 
make every one disbelieve. We have perate conflict on sest or land, whether it 
now hetore us our army in precipitate re- came from one of the French ships detain- 
jea ; we know that they have left some hun- ed in the harbour of Cadiz, whether it was 
re s ot missing; and, what is still more to bought in a pawn-broker's shop, or, whe- 
e lamented, that they have left some ther it was hooked off' from some wall, 
^ousands of wounded and of sick to the where, under the name of bunting, it had 
calf C « V whom our hireling prints kindly sheltered blossoms or fruits, the his- 

Yet "th ^ at * 8 t0 say, barbarians, torical philosopher who narrates the occur- 

o ' we have this picture before rence has omitted to mention ; but, he has 

in we . know that this exists told us, ' and it is a fact that I wish all the 

nat; 6 hea . rt .°f Spain, in the midst of a people in England to know and to bear in 
ten or * we l ve millions mind, that, when the Marquis Wellesley 
St l| l are . t ^ lere amongst us many landed at Cadiz, a French flag was laid 
thatTh or affect to believe, upon the ground, that he might walk over 

astic ’ 6 W ^° e Spanish nation is enthusi- it, that he might trample it under foot, that 
loath th’°T[? r cause * an( l that they hate and he might thus triumph over Buonaparte, 
for thi ^ renc ^* There is no accounting I wish this to be borne in mind by every 
8 but upon the principle of Burke : man in England.— I sincerely hope that 
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neither of the three brothers will come home, 
till the contest is fairly at An end. I wish 
to see the thing fought out between them 
and the Buonapartes. They tpok to the 
war when it was in the most promising 
state. Napoleon was in Austria ; only a 
handful, comparatively, of his army was 
left in Spain and Portugal ; not yet even 
have any reinforcements been sent to his 
armv ; the Wellesleys have .had an abun- 
dance of time to make all sorts of prepara- 
tions ; and, if they do not beat the Buona- 
partes, there will be left to them not the 

ghadow of an excuse. We have heard 

and read and seen enough of Lord Welles- 
ley’s Oriental wars. Some people were 
ill-natured ertough to suppose, that these 
wars with the blacks were nothing. We 
shall now see what he will do against white 
men; and, for the honour of Old England, 
let qs hope, that he will keep up his habits 
of triumph; for, really, it would be shock- 
ing to find, that when he came to be op- 
posed to whites , he fell off in his career of 
glory. What would the Nabob Vizier of 
Oude say to that ? — W ell, come ; let us 
leave them a while, and see what they will , 
do; but, this I certainly shall do, when- 
ever the result is known, make a compari- 1 
son between the wars of the Wellesleys in 
Spain, and their wars in India. 

It was my intentioh to have offered some 
remarks udou -an article, which has been 
published ‘in the Morning Chronicle, upon 
the subject of depreciation of bank-fiotes , that 
depreciation being now openly acknow- 
ledged to exist ; but, I thought it my duty, 
before I proceeded to any other subject, to 
place upon record my opinions, relative to 
the battle of Talavera, and the extraordi- 
nary transactions connected with it. 

This Bank-Note work is going steadily on, 
and so it ought ; but, I can remember 
when I was accused of a wish to overthrow 
the government, because I insisted, that 
bank-notes had depreciated. They have, 
it would appear from this article, now de- 
preciated nearly 20 per cent., and this is 
stated, too, in the public prints, to which 1 
will add, that I am very far from thinking 
the depreciation an unpromising sign for 
the country. The bank notes are the funds, 
.and the funds are the bank notes. It is a 
pleasant concern altogether; but it is what 
I feel no interest in, and what, if annihi- 
lated^ to-morrow before breakfast- time, 
would not at all endanger the safety of 
England. This being my opinion, the au- 
thor of the article in question must excuse 
me if I smile at his alarm, and especially 
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at his remedies. No, no : for a paper cur- 
rency, once debased, ,to be restored to cre- 
dit, is as impossible as for honesty to work 
its way into the heart of a pettifogger, bred 
to the forging of wills, and the tutoring of 
false witnesses. 

W M . COBBETT. 

Botley, Thursday, 31 st August 1809. 


MR. TOWNSEND ON TYTHES. 

Busbridge, Aug. 20, 1800. 
Sir; Your Political Register of yester- 
day is now before me, and as you are the 
last man in the world by whom I would 
wish any thing that was said or written 
by me to be misunderstood, your obseira- 
tions on my Letter concerning the Godal- 
min Tythes, (to use your own words) 

“ demand an answer.’’ So, indeed, do 
your questions concerning Sir Arthiir Wel- 
lesley's dispatches, and I wish the one 
may be answered as satisfactorily as 1 
trust I shall answer the other. But, before 
I enter on the subject of the Tythes, I 
must tell you. Sir, that I take an uncommon 
degree of interest in every thing that 
comes from your pen ; for we often think 
alike, and upon some occasions, 1 nave 
found the opinions published in your Re- 
gister, correspond exactly with those 1 
had in private expressed : which was the 
case in regard to the late dispatches from 
Sir Arthur Wellesley. For my friends 
know that I had made every observation 
respecting them, which in yesterday s Re- 
gister was made by you: particularly e 
misunderstanding which the dispatches 
were likely to produce betwixt the Spa- 
niards and us. When one feels that a 
man really loves his country, when one 
knows that in consequence, he is deserv- 
edly looked up to by that country, one 
must be anxious that he should upon a 
occasions view things in the right light. 
For if he sees things through a false me- 
dium, let his intentions be ever so good# 
he would never be able to apply a reme y 
to the existing evil ; and he would be 
sure to split on the rock, on which so ma J 
have struck before.-I will confess to yon# 
Sir, that your Summary of Politics, wh 
I have read to day, has relieved me .tio 
some alarm, by convincing me a 
« zeal” you feel for the public cause, 
be directed rn the proper way. . *? s \ “ 
it is the “ Medecin malgre-lui v , i ■ _ 

“ stupid way of thinking received and en 

“ couraged by certain hireling wri • 

“ the cohtinept, (and you nngh* 
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d in this country) that has been the 
t cause of our public disasters/* and 
with you that “ In spite of long 
woeful experience, it appears to me 
this hour as efficient as ever.” And 
I also agree with you that “ The public, 
"who have been so often deceived, will 
" bear yet a great deal move in the way 
“ of deception : and that those who at- 
u tempt to undeceive them in time, must 
“ expect to bear yet a great deal more in 
" the way of reproach.” To bear a share 
of that reproach I am most willing, and 
for no other reward than the satisfaction 
of handing down to my son, unsullied, 
that character for political disinterested- 
ness, and integrity, which my father be- 
queathed to me. And I trust, by seeing 
a good example, my son will never pros- 
titute those abilities, his schoolmaster tells 
me he possesses, to the destruction of that 
rational liberty, which Englishmen ought 
at all times to be ready with their lives to 
defend, and against which no Englishman 
either abroad or at home ever ought to 
lift up his hand. — And now. Sir, after so 
long a digression, I must return to the dull 
wbject of Tythes, respecting which you 
nave quite misunderstood me ; for I had 
not the most distant idea of abolishing 
lythes altogether ; I might as well have 
thought of abolishing Taxes altogether; 
both the one and the other, if kept within 
bounds, and properly applied, (to use 
the words of that distinguished Patriot, Sir 
rancis Burden) when collected, would 
descend like the dews of Heaven to occa- 
sion a general benefit.— Now, Sir, I fancy 
the words that gave you an idea that I 
wished for • the abolition of Tythes were 
these : The present system of taxing 
^ and ty thing, if persevered in, will in a 
^ snort time prevent the farmer from sell- 
mg his corn, except at a price, as I have 
observed before, which none but the 
affluent can aflbrd to pay.” Now, Sir, 
^ at I meant by the present or immediate 
jys em was this; the Tythe-valuer came 
me, and told me that the weight of the 
and dearness of the times, obliged 
ms enip, 0 yer to raise the Tythes. I ie did 
i ° , n °w whwt »he present system might 
» ^ J> uk that whilst the price of corn 

tAV top, he thought 1 could afford to pay 
• per year. Now, Sir, my object was 
<wer, not to keep up the price of corn, 
1 assi,re you, entirely upon pa- 
v 2 feeli “gs. i then, Sir. 

C0B8 * d(?r » where is this race be- 
'*® i S° vernn ^nt, rector, and farmer 


to .end. The government lays on taxes, 
the rector raises the tythes, the farmer the 
price of corn ; but what is to become of 
the public at large ? and what remedy 
can be applied to the frightful prospect 
that now presents itself to my mind ? — A 
Parliamentary Reform — that may put a 
stop to the shameful profusion of the 
public jnoney which has existed for the 
last sixteen years ! If the • public money 
were properly managed, thought I, the 
taxes might be reduced, and then there 
would not be a' necessity for the parson's 
raising his tythes, or the farmer the price 
of corn. But as a Parliamentary Reform 
might be a long time in taking place, if it 
ever took place at all, I proceeded to con- 
sider, whether there might not be some 
act, some regulation respecting Tythes, 
that might be immediately applied to, for 
the purpose of keeping down the farmer's 
outgoings, and therefore the price of corn. 
In searching the Statutes at large, I found 
an Act that particularly applied to my 
case, and which I now transcribe for your 
perusal. It is a statute enacted 15 Ric. II. 
c. 6, and which was renewed and enforced 
by Statute 4 Hen. IV. c. 12. 

“ In apjyropriation of , Benefices there 
“ shall be provision made for the 
“ Poor , and the Vicar. 

“ Item, because divers damages, and 
" hindrances oftentimes have happened, 
" and daily do happen to the parishioner* 
“ of divers places, by the appropriation 
“ of Benefices of the same places ; it i* 
“ agreed and assented, that in every li- 
“ cence from henceforth to be made in the 
“ Chancery of the appropriation of any 
“ parish Church, it shall be expressly coii- 
“ tained and comprised that the diocesan 
" of the place, upon the appropriation of 
“ such churches, shall ordain according to 
t( the value of such churches a convenient 
“ sum of money to be paid and distributed 
“ yearly, of the fruits and profits of the 
“ same churches, by those that shall have 
“ the said churches in proper use, and by 
<f their successors, to the poor parishioners 
“ of the said churches, in aid of their liv- 
“ ing and sustenance for ever; and also 
** that the vicar be well and sufficiently 
“ endowed.” 

Now, .Sir, I trust I have convinced you, 
that the raising of the Tythes at Godal- 
min, has lo do with Parliamentary Re- 
form, lor 1 have no doubt that the same 
rise of Tythes, and the same reason for 
raising them, (that is, the weight of the 
taxes) goes from one end of the kingdom 
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to the other ; and I cannot help repeating 
that it is my opinion if we were properly 
represented in Parliament, which can only 
be by means of a Parliamentary Reform, 
that some salutary regulation, some modi- 
fication would be adopted in respect to 
Tythes; as the present mode of taking 
them in kind, is a complete bar to the cul- 
tivation of a great deal of poor, waste 
ground, and often most shocking to hu- 
manity. I was lately in Essex, where the 
parson having some Glebe land, would not 
come to any composition with his parish- 
ioner^, except for the small Tythes, and 
those, the farmer and his wife told me, 
they compounded for at an enormous 
price, for that they could not bear the 
moaning of the calves, when deprived of 
every tenth meal of milk. — As my only 
object in addressing you was to explain 
my reasons for connecting the rise of the 
Godalmin Tythes with a Reform of Par- 
liament, I shall abstain from entering into 
your arguments at lengh, but in justice to 
myself 1 must observe, that I never meant 
to complain of the highway rate, or the. 
rise in labourers wages, but to shew the 
various outgoings on a farm, some neces- 
sary and unavoidable ; and that therefore 
any unnecessary burthen should not be 
laid on the farmer, as it must inevitably 
produce a rise in the price of corn, and 
thereby materially affect the public good. 
You would oblige me by giving my letter 
a place in your Register, as I shall think it 
necessary to send a copy of this defence 
of my conduct, to those who had my letter 
concerning the Tythes. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant 
and sincere admirer 
Henry Hare Townsend. 

Proceedings of a Special Court of Com- 
mon Council of the City of London. 
Held in consequence of a Notice of 
a Motion given by Mr. James DixpNy 
to rescind the Vote of Thanks to 
Col, Wardle, passed on the 6th of 
April last. — (Continued from]). *2‘25.) 

[Mr. Waithman, in continuation .] 

But it has been asked, with an air of, tri- 
umph over Mr. Wardle, how he comes to 
complain of corruption in the Sale of Seats 
in the House of Commons ? — Whether he 
did not purchase his own seat there ? To 
which 1 answer, I do not know how that fact 
stands ; but this I know, that Mr. Wardle, 
like any other individual, has a right to 


shift for himself in that respect, while the 
market, I say, while the market remains 
open. I have had fifty seats offered to 
myself in that assembly, upon certain 
terms: the very individual who is stated 
to have negociated that concern under my 
lord Sligo, told me he would procure me 
a seat, if I would procure for him a writer- 
ship under the East India Company. 
These are indeed abuses, and they are 
monstrous abuses, but they are only few 
of the abuses under which this country 
labours, and which bear hard, on the 
honest part of the community in which 
we live. Since they have been proved to 
exist; since they are admitted. to exist, 
and are avowed by those who feed upon 
them, will any man lay his hand upon his 
heart, and say those things ought to con- 
tinue ; or say, that he who exposes them 
is unworthy of the thanks of the public. 
WiH any man say that a great saving may 
not be made in the public expenditure of 
this country, by the introduction of a little 
more common honesty into some of the 
departments of the state ? I believe what 
Mr. Wardle has said upon that subject, 
that the savings would be very nearly to 
the amount of the Income Tax. ,, 

Mr. Taddy admitted that others had 
known, and had talked of u abuses,” but 
nobody had acted so efficiently towards 
their prevention, as well as Mr. Wardle, 
and therefore that gentleman was a very 
fit subject for the thanks of the public. 

Mr. Alderman AtkiNs wished the Reso- 
I lution of the worthy Alderman to be with- 
drawn, because it embraced matter fo» 
the discussion of which the Court was not 
convened. He had no idea of rescinding 
the Vote of Thanks to Mr. Wardle, for 
j nothing could be more unjust to that gen- 
tleman, than to condemn him before he 
i has been heard. * Mr. W r ardle, said the 
worthy Alderman, has committed himself 
to the public, over and over again, that he 
lyill prove that the matter which has been 
stated to his prejudice, and upon which 
[ the verdict of a jury has been obtained 
| against him, has been the effect of perjury. 

! Until that be ascertained, we should sus- 
pend our judgments ; meanwhile, do not 
let us withdraw from Mr. Wardle the 
Thanks we have given to himTor his exer- 
tions in the service of the public. That 
would be treating ourselves, as well as 
Mr. Wardle, unhandsomely. . If we had 
been unfortunate enough to place our 
esteem or bestow our bounty upon an un- 
worthy object, that might be. reason why 
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ight regret our mistake, without being I 
on for our retracting the donation. I 
fore wish, by all means, that we should 
scind the Vote of Thanks which we 
passed in favour of Mr. Wardle ; 

. •I cannot help recommending, most 
fingly, to the worthy Alderman to with- 
draw his proposition, because it embraces 
matter, for.the discussion of which we were 
not, this day, convened ; it tends to cast, 
unnecessarily for the present purpose at 
least, reflections on his majesty’s ministers. 
We are now called upon to vote charges 
against persons who have not been heard 
upon them before us ; charges upon which 
we ourselves have had no time for consi- 
deration. We are called upon to come to 
a conclusion before we have had time to 
deliberate upon a great deal of criminating 
matter. Surely we should pause before 
we come to such a conclusion : speaking 
for rayselfj I have no hesitation in. con- 
fessing that my ability is not .equal to the 
task of proceeding with that celerity which 
is proposed by this Resolution, to censure 
in the mass ministers who have not been 
heard before us. Besides, it is not the 
purpose for which this Court is professedly 
assembled ; we did not come here to-day, 
to pronounce philippics upon, the king’s 
ministers, but to consider the propriety or 
the impropriety of rescinding our own 
vote respecting an individual. And now 
we are called upon, by a side wind, to 
vote quite another matter. Indeed, my 
~°rd Mayor, I cannot help asking, whe- 
ther this is not a trap laid to catch the 
votes of gentlemen who were not aware of 
This seems to me to be running riot 
v t ^ ,n n s - I am ready to say, that the 
Vote of Thanks to Mr. Wardle ought not 
be rescinded on account of any thing 
that has yet transpired ; but I cannot as- 
sent to the proposition which goes the 
en gth of extending our thanks to that 
gent eman on account of his statement in 
e House of Commons, of matter in which 
here ma y be a saving in the public ex- 
penditure, because that matter is not, at 
present, before us, nor does it follow that 
e^ry saving is economy. If you dimi- 
^° ur esta bbshment, you may dimi- 
y° u ' ex P e , nce > but it does not thence 
corur!^ 1 ^ ow ^at y ou improve your 
whl 0n - , If 1 P ut dow " niy carriage, 
dn k' 18 ‘ ar as regards mysejf, I might 
do, because, thank God, I can walk, I 

think it S4 J e i 8 ?™ 6 ex P enoe > but I do not 
mv fw^'° U d improve the condition of 
■ 1 y » w it may be with some 


parts of the expenditure of this country* 
the particulars of which I am not now dis- 
cussing; they are topics which we are 
not called upon to discuss ; and the Court 
will pardon me if I doubt its competence 
to such a discussion. The great objection 
Thave to it is, that we were not brought 
here for this purpose ; if we pass this 
Resolution, it will appear to the public 
that we were brought together for one 
purpose, and have been entrapped into 
another. I came here to enter my protest 
against rescinding the Vote of Thanks to 
Mr. Wardle, but I must likewise protest 
against the Resolution now proposed. 

Mr. Clark admitted that the Vote of 
Thanks to Mr. Wardle ought not to be 
shaken, but thought the present Resolu- 
tion went to approve of the whole of his 
subsequent conduct, a proposition to which 
he did not assent, and therefore wished it 
to be withdrawn. 

Mr. Miller said, that taking the whole 
of the conduct of Mr. Wardle subsequent 
to the Vote of Thanks of this Court to 
him, in the light of debtor and creditor 
with the public, there was a very large 
balance in favour of that gentleman. 

Mr. Mawman contended that this Reso- 
lution was such as ought not to be sanc- 
tioned by this Corporation under the pre- 
sent circumstances. He never would give 
his support to a Resolution so drawn ; the 
sense he had of the dignity of the Corpo- 
ration ; the regard he had for his own in- 
dividual character, forbade his assent to it. 
He objected to the manner in which it 
was brought forward ; it came by surprize ; 
notice should have been given of it man- 
fully, that the Court might Have been 
convened for the purpose of discussing it ; 
this was indirect and insidious; he must 
protest against it as an individual. 

Mr. Alderman Goodbehere said, that 
the general opinion was now manifest as 
to the Vote of Thanks passed in favour of 
Mr. Wardle ; that such Vote ought not 
to be rescinded ; but, said the worthy 
Alderman, I have assigned reasons to this 
Court for thinking that it has not gone the 
whole length which it ought to go in 
favour of Mr. Wardle, for I have stated 
facts to the credit of Mr. Wardle, which 
he stated in the House of Commons to the 
advantage of the public, which have been 
verified by subsequent events, and from 
his conduct on that occasion, several bene? 
ficial alterations have already taken place, 
and the consideration of which, I say, calif 
on us to mark his conduct with additional 
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approbation. [Bravo, bravo ! Silence, si- 
lence !] I roust, therefore, persist in my 
Amendment, notwithstanding the dis- 
couragement of my worthy friend upon 
the floor (Mr. Mawrnan); I esteem his 
friendship highly, and I should wish to 
court his assistance. He would, at any 
time, be a very useful auxiliary to any 
one whose measure he should be pleased 
to espouse ; bpt if I cannot hare his valu- 
able aid, I must goon as well as I am able, 
without it; and he must allow me to 
differ from him in opinion upon the pre^ 
sent occasion, and to say, that it is my 
privilege to decide on what course I shall 
take now, without dictation from any 
quarter, however respectable that may be ; 
and I' am so well convinced of the pro- 
priety of what I now offer, that T not' only 
trust the Court will adopt it, but I per- 
suade myself, that if I had the pleasure of 
meeting that worthy member, and of dis- 
cussing this matter with him in private, I 
should have obtained his assent to iu [No, 
no, said* Mr. Mawman.] Mr. Alderman 
Goodbehere proceeded — I still retain my 
opinion ; for I know his feelings, and I 
know how grateful he is to those who 
serve the public, and we all know that 
gratitude in good men is a feeling that 
will not bear compression ; it is of spon- 
taneous-growth as well as of expansive 
nature, and* delights in exercise. .Then 
would 'my worthy friend wish to check its 
growth, or destroy its lustre ? No. There 
is a beauty in deserved praise, which I am 
confident: my worthy friend would not 
diminish, and yet he now appears* to wish 
to do away the*efiectof those praises which 
Mr; Wardle has so well deserved, and 
this^wouldhave* a very unfavourable effect 
on the minds of 'those who* are not much 
in the habit of thanking for themselves, 
unless we took care to counteract it ^ I 
say, then; that Mr; Wardle stands in a 
situation peculiar to b&mself ; that he came 
forward, and; for a^ while, stood alone ; 
had no party, and hardly an individual to 
support > him, in his endeavour to expose 
corruption in the management of our pub- 
lic affairs. 1 say that he has had no other 
reward for all : his labours, successful as 
they were, than- the approbation and 
esteem of *t he* publi e. He has had neithe r 
plaee nor pension, nor the- reversion, nor 
the promise* of a reversion,' of place or 
pension. He therefore' stands before U6 
with peculiar • claims* to our countenance 
awd support $ he* has undOed 1 high claims, 
only* on our- generosity, but • ow* our 


justice ; let us- encourage him to perse* 
verance in his object. I therefore, with 
that view, shall persist in- recommending 
my proposition to the adoption of this 
Court. — Here the worthy Alderman's 
Amendment was read by the Recorder, as 
already stated. 

Mr. Mawman then expressed his aston- 
ishment that the worthy Alderman per- 
sisted in what appeared to him (and, he 
hoped, to the Court) a very extraordinary 
course of proceeding. All that he had 
left to do, with a view of counteracting it, 
was to move an Amendment upon this 
Resolution, which was to move, that after 
the word “ That," all* be left out, and the 
following be inserted in their stpad 
“ This Court doth not see any reason for 
rescinding the Vote, passed on the 6th of 
April last, of Thanks and Gratitude to 
Gwyllym Lloyd Wardle, esq." 

Mr. Samuel Dixon said, that this 
Amendment was so plain, that the meanest 
capacity in the Court must understand it* 
and it had his assent in preference to that 
which it was its object to supersede ; a 
proposition so long, so complex, so be* 
wildered, such a farrago, that he doubted 
whether any body understood it thorough- 1 
ly ; and, at the same time, foreign to the 
avowed purpose for 1 which the Court jnetl 
The purpose for which the Members of 
the Corporation came together was, to see 
whether there was, or was not, ground for 
rescinding the Vote of Thanks to Mr. War- 
die ; and this proposition was, under pre- 
tence of an Amendment to another pro 1 - 
position, to censure* the whole of th<* Ad- 
ministration of the Country under the 
head of a string of assertions, unconnected 
with the avowed purpose of the Court. 

Mr.WAiTHMAN said, that the last Amend- 
ment, under pretence of* confining the 
Court to the purpose of its Meeting, was 
much more deserving of the title of a trap 
than the proposition of hfs worthy- friend, 
Mr. Aid. Goodbehere, for' the* real poi* 
pose of the Meeting of the Court was, to 
canvass the conduct of Mr* Wardle since 
the Vote of Thanks. The Court had done 
so, and it appeared,' in the coarse of that 
inquiry, upon a recital ofo facts, that such 
cofid oct • had been highly meritorious and 
beneficial- to the p.ublie ; and the tendency 
of the Resolution was to express that feel- 
ings. The tendency of the Amendment 
was, to prevent that justice beirti* denote 
Mr. Wardle, under pretence of friendship 
to him. I have often* been -charged', said 
-he, with being aparty'tn&ny but nowd^ 
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with being of no party. Thus it 


t we have seen party men make a 
about corruption, until they can 
create discontent enough in the Public to 
tarn out an Administration, and get them- 
selves into it, and then they are contented, 
while the people are no better off than 
before ; but if you attack Corruption it- 
self) instead of only attacking those who 
feed upon it, then you have all parties 
upon your back, because you are destroy- 
ing their food. Thus have I met my friend 
(Mr. Mawman) at the Whig Club (for it 
is not every member of the Whig Club 
( that is a Whig, believe me)- — I am a Whig 
certainly; 1 was taught in the Whig 
School principles which ‘seated his Ma- 
jesty^ illustrious House upon the Throne 
of these realms. But I have met men at 
the Whig Club, who came there to follow 
Charles Fox, and would follow any Fox, 
if they thought they would get any thing 
hy it; but who would not follow you an 
inch on the road to destroy corruption it- 
self) although they would cry out against 
the thing, for the sake of turning out those 
v»ho profited by it, and get in themselves. 
Nay, they would oppose you, as. they do 
sometimes in the House of Commons, with 
professed friendship and real hatred, by 
the trick of an amendment upon your 
amendment. I care not for these half- 
and-half men; nay, I dislike them more, 
because more ungenerous than an open 
enemy. — [Burst of applause.] 

Mr. Alderman Wood did not scruple to 
■ay that Mr. Wardle had actually saved 
this country, and it was impossible suffi- 
ciently to repay him ; but for Mr. War- 
ale s exertions, the Duke of York would 

• at moment, Commander 
m Chief) and at the head of the Expedi- 
tion. and then!— I say, said the wofrihv 

derman, Mr. Waddle has saved this 
country. 

Mr. Mawman had no hesitation in say- 
g nat the present Administration ought 

• f e ] . c “ an S e d ; but he saw great danger 
lt>nt% m ^ people that they were to 

to* no good from any other party, 
b cause n wa8j in e{ fe ct , t J ling the % e o- 

L the y ai *ght to take the govern- 
2 mt0 * T theirown hands. Who, and 
tooked^ that, he should be 


look for any advantage by a change of 
men : That there must be a change of 
system,. This was the doctrine of Mr. 
Fox himself; doctrine founded in true 
wisdom, and which, thank Heaven ! was 
gaining ground every day ; doctrine once 
maintained, even by Mr. Pitt. 

The question was then put, and de- 
clared by the Lord Mayor, upon a shew 
of hands, to have been carried in favour 
of Mr. Mawman’s Amendment ; but,, on 
a division, the numbers were— For the 
Amendment, 1 Alderman, 51 Commoners* 
2 Tellers — 54. For Aid. Good be he re's 
Resolutions, 3 Aldermen, 54 Commoners, 
2 Tellers- — 59. — Majority, 5. 


up to as the only human being who 


nolll"! 6 this COuntr y ? He saw in him 
suchtranscendant virtue. 

Drietv r - ITH ^ AN conten ded for the pro- 
, . ,nculcat i»g iuthe minds of the 
tu , bis, maxim*, That they are .not to. 


OFFICIAL PAPERS. 

Austrian Official Account of the Battle of 
Wagram, ( no date,) 

By the 4th, the enemy had completed 
the new bridge from the Isle of Lobau 
.across a branch, of the Danube, in which 
he was much favoured both by the ground 
and by an immense number of artillery. 
The imperial and royal army was drawn 
up on the eminence behind the rivulet Russ, 
extending its right wing beyond Sussessr 
brun and Kagran.and its left beyond JVIark- 
grafen-Neusiedel. The centre was posted 
near Wagram. The enemy having) in the 
night between the 4th and 5th, crossed 
over to the left bank of the Danube, large 
masses appeared very early in the morn- 
ing, in the plain. Not long before noon 
he attacked the line of the imperial and 
royal army in all its points. But his great- 
est exertions were directed" against the v 
centre, probably with a view of forcing 
it. — His attacks, though repeated with the 
greatest impetuosity, and supported by an 
immense number of ordnance, among 
which were many batteries of the heaviest 
calibre, proved this day abortive. — The 
firing ceased at ten o'clock at night. The 
imperial and royal army had, on the whole 
of its line, maintained its positions,, and 
made a considerable number of prisoners, 
among whom there are many Saxon, 
Badenese, Italian, and Portuguese soldiers. 
— On the (Uh, in the morning, at four 
o'clock, the enemy renewed his attacks 
with stilMarger masses, and greater im- 
petuosity than on the preceding day. 
Even thus hris efforts against, the centre 
and the right wing were attended with so 
little success, that the latter had even 
gained such advantages as to justify thq 
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expectation of the completest victory, when 
the enemy, with fresh divisions and great 
superiority, suddenly penetrated the left 
wing near Markgrafen-Neusiedel, and suc- 
ceeded, after an obstinate engagement, in 
compelling it to retreat. One of the wings 
of the royal and imperial army being there- 
by exposed, his imperial and royal high- 
ness the Archduke and Generalissimo has 
directed the retreat by the way of Stam- 
mersdorfand theBisamhill, in consequence 
of which the army occupies a new position, 
covering the communication with Bohe- 
mia. This retreat was made good in the 
best order and without material loss. In 
the centre, as well as in the right wing, 
the enemy suffered very considerably. 
Six thousand* prisoners were taken from 
him, among whom arc three generals. 
He likewise lost twelve cannon, with am- 
munition, and was in every respect so much 
weakened, that he has not attempted since 
to pursue the imperial and royal army 
further. Gen. Lasalle is among his dead. 
— The imperial and royal army has also to 
lament a great loss. In gen. Nordraann 
it has been deprived of a very eminent 
officer. Generals Peter Vecsai, D’Aspre, 
and Vukassiovitz, are without hopes of re- 
covery. Generals prince of Hesse-Hom- 
burgh, Stutterheim, and Paar, are less 
severely wounded. His imperial highness 
the Generalissimo himselfi and prince 
Lichtenstein, received slight musket- 
wounds, which, however, will not be 
attended with any dangerous consequences. 
It remains to be observed, that the whole 
army has again afforded such proofs of 
courage and perseverance, as not to cloud 
our future prospects with any future ap- 
prehensions. , 

COBBETT’S 

COMPLETE COLLECTION OF 

State Trials : 

To be completed in Thirty-Six Monthly 
Parts, forming Twelve large Volumes in 
Royal Octavo. 

The Ninth Part of the, above Work 
was published on Friday the 1st of Sep- 
tember. One Part will appear, with the 
greatest regularity, on the first of each 
succeeding Month. Those Subscribers 


who have expressed their intention of 
taking the Work in Quarterly Volumes, 
are respectfully informed that the Third 
Volume is now ready for delivery. — 
In order to remove all professional doubts, 
as to how far this new and enlarged 
Edition of the State Trials may, with 
safety, be cited as authority in the Courts, 
and relie’d on as of equal authenticity 
with the former, I think it right to state, 
that it is intended to be a literal tran- 
script of the last edition, as far as that 
edition extends ; that where I have in- 
serted fuller and better reports of any Cases, 
or of any parts of Cases, the text of the 
old Edition will nevertheless be retained ; 
and that the new matter will be distin- 
guished in a manner not to be mistaken, 
and be distinctly pointed out in the Table 
of Contents to each volume. — In the last 
Volume will also be given what I call a Pa- 
rallel Index, consisting of two Columns; 
in the first of which will be inserted, in 
their order, the numbers of all the Pages 
in the last Edition ; jind in the other, cor- 
respondent figures shewing in what Vo- 
lume and Page of the present Work the 
contents of each Page of the last Edition 
will be found ; by means of which Pa- 
rallel Index, the place in this Work of any 
passage occurring in the last Edition, may 
be ascertained with nearly as much ease 
and expedition as if the paging of that 
Edition were preserved ; which, it is ob- 
vious, would be perfectly impracticable, 
considering the valuable mass of new mat- 
ter to be introduced. 

To such Gentlemen as may happen to 
be in possession of curious Trials, or of 
documents relating to Trials of the de- 
scription of those to be contained in this 
Work, I shall be much obliged for a com- 
munication of them. If the document, or 
paper, whether in print or manuscript, be 
requested to be preserved, great care shall 
be taken of it. 

COBBETT’S 

Parliamentary Debates: 

The Twelfth, Thirteenth, and Fourteenth 
Volumes of the above Work, comprising 
the Proceedings in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment during the last Session, are in the 
Press, and will be published with all pos- 
sible dispatch. 
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His Holiness the Pope, and may he be delivered from his actual state of bondage, as the Children of 
Israel were from the Land of Egypt.” ‘Lord Wellesley’s Toast. See below. 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 

Talavera, its Viscount, and the conse- 
quences of his* Victory. It was evi- 

dent, from the first, that there had been 
no victory at Talavera ; and, it is now 
but too clearly proved, that the defeat has 
led to consequences the most disastrous ; 
disastrous, I mean, because it has caused 
the loss of so many of our men, and the 
suffering of so many more. The hire- 

lings, whose business it is to deceive and 
cheat the English people, cannot any 
longer disguise the fact, that Douro and 
Talavera is running away, before he has 
hardly heard of his newly- bestowed titles. 
Still have they recourse to palliatives. Still 
do they tell lies to the public, in or<Jer to 
justify the bestowing of those titles. They 
say, that Talavera* s retreat is a most mas- 
terly one. Miscreants ! They would have 
said the same if their mothers had been 
left behind by him to the mercy of the 
" Vandals .” Will these unprincipled hire- 
lings deny, that, only the last week, they 
represented the French in Spain, as feroci- 
ous barbarians ? Will they deny this; or will 
they deny, that this newly ennobled hero 
has left a great number of brave English- 
men, with festering wounds, to the humanity 

^ these ferocious barbarians ? But/Come ; 

Jet ps see his dispatch. Let us see this W el- 
lesley dispatch, written by the vanquisher 
of Victor at Talavera. Let us see it. Let 
tjs hear what this conqueror has to say in 
defence of his running away from the 
army he had just vanquished, and for leav- 
ing his sick and Wounded behind. Come, 
Baron Douro of W elfesley in the, county 
of Somerset and Viscount Wellington of 
lalavera, and of Wellington, in the said 
county ; coijae, thou man of many names; 
come, thou, whom the Morning Chronicle 
placed in the first rank of British heroes ; 
cotne Baron Viscount, Douro and Talave- 
ra > come, and let ds hear, in thine own 

own long and piteous story. 

T^ 4 Dis P atch ’ was published in 

. , . 0n Saturday, the 2nd instant, is 
*K ,e k ^ De£ byto^ on 8th of August, 
mc “ p] aoe is at about 50 or 60 miles 
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distance from Talavera, the Viscount hav- 
ing got so far on his retreat.— The Dis- 

patch is addressed to Lord Castlereagh. 
It is rich in subjects whereon to comment ; 
and, as it Will, in the end, be found to be 
of great importance, in many respects, I 
shall take it paragraph by paragraph, and 
observe upon ea<^h part as I proceed. 

“ My Lord ; I apprized your iord- 
“ ship on the 1st inst. of the advance. 
“ of a French corps towards the Pu- 
“ erto de Banos, and of the probable 
“ embarrassments to the operations qf the 
“ army, which its arrival at Plasencia 
“ would occasion ; and these embQr-% 
“ rassments having since existed to a 
“ degree so considerable, as to oblige 
“ us to fall back, and to take up a 
“ defensive position an the Tagus, I 
“ am induced to trouble you more at 
“ length with an account of what has 
“ passed upon this subject.” 

The grammar of this paragraph I will 
not dwell upon, taking it for granted, that 
Douro and Talavera has been taught the 
“ learned languages,” which is, now-a- 
days, I perceive, allowed to be good plea 
of exemption from the obligation of writing 
correct English, and even from that of 

writing common sense. The reader 

will bear in mind, that, in my first article 
upon the battle of Talavera (page 201) I 
pointed out to the public the cause of sus- 
picion , .which it was easy enough to disco- 
ver fn the not publishing of the whole of 
DoiwVs letters of the 1st of August, of 
which letters (two in one day) we were 
treated only with extracts . We now see 
the reason for giving us only extracts of 
those letters ; for here, at the very outset, 
Douro reminds Lord Castlereagh, that, in 
those letters, he apprized him of the probable 
approaching embarrassments to the operations 
of his army. Not a word of this did our 
ministers tell us ; not a word of this did 
they publish along with the Park-and- 
Tower-gun account of their victory of Ta- 
lavera. The nation were bidden to rejoice ; 
and rejoice they did ; the hirelings of the 
press cut their jokes, as usual, upon the 
chap-fallen state of the factious ; the vi- 
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gour and wisdom of the ministry were ] 
subjects of praise; Castlereagh was a war- 
minister without parallel, and Douro was 
a second Caesar. This was going on, while 
the ministry had the letters of the 1st of 
August in their pockets. This they suffer- 
ed to go on, while they knew, that, so far 
from advantages having been gained at 
Talavera, the most disastrous conse- 
quences were to be apprehended from the 
battle there fought and from the march 
thither. Nay ; if this had been all, they 
might have found some excuse ; they might 
have said, that they had no power over the 
press; and, that it was not for them to waste 
their time in putting a stop to public delu- 
sion. But, with the letters of the 1st of August 
in their pocket; with the proof in their pos- 
session, that the battle of Talavera had 
led to no advantageous consequence ; and 
that, by that battle, together with his march 
after Victor, Wellesley had got into fear- 
ful embarrassments ; being, in short, in 
possession of what must have convinced 
any. men of common discernment, that 
what has happened would happen, and that 
flight and misery would be the conse- 
quence of Wellesley's operations ; in pos- 
session of this, they publish, in the king's 
name, the unprecedented General Order, 
inserted in my last, in which Order they 
speak of Victor's as of a vanquished army, 
at the same time that they eulogize fhe 
generalship of Wellesley through the whole 
of the campaign ; and all this with the evi- 
dent view of preparing a justification for 
the titles they were going to confer upon 

him. There was this foolish nation, for 

five or six days, gabbling about “ the 'gal- 
lant Sir Arthur," and cutting their jokes 
upon the Spaniards, who had no share of 
the glory ; and there was the Nabob's 'Pa- 
per, the Morning Post, telling the well- 
dressed rabble of St. James's street about 
the three bullet holes, that had been made in 
"the gallant Sir Arthur's" hat and coat, 
which put us, in the country, in mind of 
Jack Falstaff's hacking his sword and run- | 

ning spear grass up his nose. All this 

while, the dispatches of the lstof August lay 
snug in the minister's pocket ; and, in the 
next gazette, out come the brace qf titles, 
which are hardly notified to the public, 
when there comes another dispatch, which 
makes the truth known tous, but which is 
not, however, published till the substance 
of it has leaked out to us in hireling para- 
graphs. Thus it is, that we are treated ; 

thus we have long been treated ; and 
thus, on account of our own baseness, do 


we deserve to be treated. The present 

dispatch is evidently looked upon by 
Baron Bouro of Wellesley as a sort of 
special pleading in his dtfence ; that is to 
say, in defence of his conduct in entering 
Spain, and in pushing on, in the manner 
that he did, till he, or at least, a consi- 
derable part of his army, overtook a Tar- 
tar. It is a set defence, accompanied 
with numerous proofs documentary ; and, 
to this defence I must beg the reader to 
pay some little attention. 

“ When I entered Spain, I had a 
" communication with general Cuesta, 
“ through sir Robert Wilson and 
" colonel Roche, respecting the oc- 
“ cupation of the Puerto de Banos and 
" the Puerto de Perales, the former 
“ of which, it was at last settled, 
“ should be held by a corps to be 
“ formed under the marquis de la 
“ Reyna, to consist of two battalions 
“ from general Cuesta's army, and 
" two from Bejar ; and that the ruerto 
“ de'Perales was to be taken care of 
“ by the duque del Parque, by de- 
“ tachments from the garrison of 
" Ciudad Rodrigo. — I doubted of the 
“ capacity of the garrison of Ciudad 
" Rodrigo to make the detachment to 
“ the latter, but so little of the effec- 
“ tual occupation of the former, that 
“ in writing to marshal Beresford on 
“ the 1 7th of July, I desired him to 
" look to the Puerto de Perales ; but 
“ that I considered Banos as secure, 
" as appears by the extract of my let- 
“ ter which I inclose." 

The two posts, of which he speaks here, 
were situated in his rear, when he was at 
Talavera. He had left them in his rear 
when he advanced after Victor. They 
were two posts, which lay between his line 
of advance and Soult; and he is here en- 
deavouring to explain how it happened 
that these posts became an annoyance to 
him, instead of a security, and compelled 
him to retreat in such fiaste from Talavera, 
which retreat, it will be observed, he is 
greatly solicitous not to ascribe to the dread 
of Victor , whom he had “ vanquished " at 

Talavera. Well, Baron; now let us 

have it. 

“ On the 30th (of July, the next day 
“ after the battle of Talavera) intelli- 
“ gence was received at Talavera, 
“ that 1 2,000 rations had been ordered 
“ at Fuente Duenos for the 28th, and 
“ 24,000 at Los Santos for the same 
" day, for a French corps, which it 
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“ was believed was on its . march to- 
“ wards the Puerto de Bands” 

That is to say towards one of the posts, 
to- secure which he had got the Spaniards 

to send troops. Now we are goihg to 

hear of the harmony between the English 
and Spanish generals. We are going to 
see how eager they were to fly to this post 
of danger. - We must bear in mind that 
we are now about to read of what took 
place on the day of battle, or a day or two 
before, respecting this post at Banos ; 
though from this confused dispatch, the 
equal of which I never read, it is very dif- 
facult to get at a clear chain of dates, whe- 
ther of time, or of place. 

" General Cuesta expressed some 
* anxiety respecting this post, and 
“ sent me a message, to propose that 
u sir Robert Wilson should be 'sent there 
with his corps. — Sir Robert was on 
“ that day at Talav.era, but his corps 
“ was in the mountains towards Esca- 
“ i and as he had already made 
“ himself very useful in that quarter, 
"and had been near Madrid, with 
“ which city he had had a communi- 
u cation, which I was desirous of keep- 
“ U P> I proposed that a Spanish 
“ corps should be sent to Bands without 
*' loss of time. — I could not prevail 
( with general Cuesta, although he 
“ certainly admitted the necessity of 
" a reinforcement when he proposed 
Robert should be sent to 
"Banos; and he was equally sen - 
sible with myself 'of the benefit to 
be derived to the cause, from sending 
, s j r Robert back to Escalona. — At this 
l we had no further intelligence 
the enemy’s advance, than that 
the rations were ordered ; and I had 
t( ,t0 P es t hat the enemy might be de- 
terred from advancing, by the in- 

L Sence our success on the 

„ 28th, and that the troops in the 
u ^ u f r L° make some defence ; 

gt tllat under these circumstances 

« desirable to divert sir R. 

Wilson from Escalona.*’ 

for *PP ears ’ ‘hat our Baron was 

post 3 this '“Portant 

sendinc P * ®P an ' s ^ general was for 
Portuguese and English. Cuesta’s 

of onr «r d ° J n ° t hear; bat ’ really, those 
them T ™ n d° not seem to have much in 
Wi., T ot. ,., C< ? mmunication with Madrid 
ofli ttlf° U,d thmk ’ ^ this t™e, become 
»itRob e r?w e i qUe ? Ce - I ^ not see, why 
K«bert Wilson’* corps should not have ! 


- been sent; and, as to the blame openly 
enough attempted to be thrown upon 
► Cuesta, he might merit it ; but the Baron’s 
\ logic does not prove that he did merit it, 
i even admitting the facts to be as he states 
them* This is, however, quite a new wav 
of proceeding towards allies ; to accuse 
them, in this unqualified manner, in dis-* 
patches, which, probably, they may not 
see for many weeks after they are pub- 
lished. Cuesta is here accused of being 
sensible of the benefit to be derived to the cause 
from not sending sir Robert Wilson to 
Banos, while he was proposing to send 
sir Robert Wilson to Bands . He is accused 
of admitting the necessity of a reinforce- 
ment to Banos, while he infuses to send such 
reinforcement. But if it was of great im- 

portance to send a reinforcement to Banos, 
why did not the Baron send one from his 
own army? 

“ On the 30th, however, I renewed 
“ my application to general Cuesta, to 
" send there a Spanish division of 
"sufficient strength, in a letter to 
" gen* O’Donoghue, of vyhich I in- 
a close a copy, to without effect ; and 
" he did not detach gen. Bassecourt 
" till the morning of the 2d, after we 
“ had heard that the enemy had en- 
" tered Bejar, and it was obvious that 
" the troops in the Puerto would-make 
"no defence.— -On the 2d 7 we re- 
u ceived accounts that the enemy had 
“ entered Plasencia in two columns. 

— The Marquis de la Reyna, whose 
" two battalions consisted of only 
“ 600 men, with only 20 rounds of 
u ammunition each man, retired from 
" the Puerto and from Plasencia, with- 
V out firing a shot, and went to the 
u bridge of Almaraz, which he de- 
u dared that he intended to remove ; 

" the- battalions of Bejar dispersed 
. “ without making any resistance.” 
Were not the subject so serious ; could 
we forget, for a moment, our poor unfortu- 
nate sick and wounded, left to have their 
wounds dressed and their hearts cheered 
by " Vandals ” at the place whence our 
new-made Viscount takes his title, and 
whence, in all probability, he will pounce 
upon us for a pension; if we could 
forget these things, for a moment, we 
might laugh at the confusion of ideas 
that reigns through this paragraph, which 
sends a Spanish division in a letter to gen. 
O’Donoghue, and encloses lord Castle- 

reagh a copy, but without effect.- Here, 

however, one thing is intelligible enough j 
L 2 
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and, that is, that it was very foolish in- 
deed to rely upon any defence, on the 
part of those who had been Jeft to defend 
these important posts. What would have 
been the use of sending more Spanish troops, 
if such was the conduct of those already 
there ? Cuesta appears to have been 
right. He appears to have known, and, 
probably, he said, that his countrymen 

alone would do nothing. The same 

opinion, in which every event shows him 
to have been right, appears to have guided 
his propositions with respect to the future 
movements of the army ; but, here again, 
we shall find his propositions rejected ; 
and, I must confess, that, as far as I can 
judge, they are rejected without any good 

reason. -The reader will bear in mind, 

that the French, under Soult and others, 
were now known (on the 30th of July) to 
be coming on upon the rear of the allied 
army, while Victor lay, with his “ van- 
quished” army in their front, and at no 
great distance between them and Madrid, 
where, as we were assured, the people were 
ready to rise upon Joseph Napoleon, and 
where sir Robert Wilson had already open- 
ed an useful communication. 

€s The General (Cuesta) called upon 
“ me on that day, and proposed that 
“ half of the army should march to the 
“ rear to oppose the enemy, whilst'the 
" other half should maintain the post 

“ at Talavera. My answer was, 

“ that if by half the army, he meant 
" half of each army , I could only an- 
“ swer that I was ready either to go 
u or to stay with the whole British 
“ army, but that I could not separate 
“ it. He them desired me to choose 
€< whether I would go or stay, and I 
4t preferred to go, from thinking that 
44 British troops were most likely^ to 
44 do the business effectually , and without 
(e contest ; and from being also of opi- 
4t nion, that it was. mere important to 
44 us than to the Spanish army, to open 
44 the communication through Placen- 
‘^tia, although very important to 
“ them. With this decision General 
44 Cuesta appeared perfectly satisfied.” 

This was a refusal. on the part of Welles- 
ley ; for Cuesta meant, it is very clear, for 
the half of each army to go and the other 
half to stay. I am not so inclined to laugh 
at this proposition ^s some people appear 
to be;. Cuesta knew, that his troops, when 
ulone f were not to be relied on ; and te the 
“ gallant Sir,” though his eulogists laugh 
at poor Cues>a, seems to have been full as 


fond of the company of the English army 
as Cuesta himself was. The answer, that 
he would either go or stay does not appear 
to have much merit in it. It was rather a 
pouting answer. The Spanish General 
could not help having the command of 
forces inferior to the English ; nor was 
there any merit at all in our General in 
having the cpmmand of soldiers of a supe- 
rior sort. Why not divide the army ? I 
see no reason against it. The measure af- 
forded a chance, at least, of success at both 
points ; whereas the resolution not to di- 
vide it seemed to leave no such chance. 

Besides, if Victor was “ vanquished” 

(here we pinch the Baron) ; if Victor was 
“ vanquished ,” why care for him or his 
movements ? Why care about what was 
passing in the rear? Why not push on 
against the vanquished Victor, and, over 
him, to Madrid, where the people were 
ready to revolt against the tyrant and to 
proclaim Ferdinand? Why send hack to 
seek a battle with Soult, especially as Mar- 
shal Beresford (MarsJud Beresford !) was 
coming up in the rear of Soult? Why look 
back ; why such a clutter about the rear, 
if there was nothing but a “ vanquished ” 
army* between them and the loyal metro- 
polis of the kingdom ? All this is to be an- 
swered by these facts, and by nothing else ; 
namely, that the army in front was not 
“ vanquished ;” that the battle was, at 
most for iis, a drawn battle; that the allied 
army dared not advance an inch ; and, 
that it is mtfch to be doubted, whether, 
even for 24« hours longer, they would have 
been able to keep possession of Talavera. 

The reasons which Baron Douro gives 

for choosing to go rather than stay do not 
appear to me sufficient by any means. He 
thought, that the British troops were 
“ more likely to do the business effectually, 
4i and without contest .” What ! did he 
think the French force so small, then, under 
Soult? He hardly supposed, that the very 
sight of our whiskers would frighten any 
thing of an army away. He thought, that, 
by going away with the whole of his 
army, what there was to be done, would 
be done “ without contest .” Would it not 
have been better, then* to divide the armies, 
as advised by Cuesta, and, by having a 
little fighting at each end of the line, te 

defeat the French in both places ? 

Never was a worse reason than this. Our 
Baron seems to have fallen in love with 
doing the business “ without contest I do 
not blame him for that ; but, surely, I 
would not have taken all my anny fro® 
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Talavera, in order to achieve a victory 
without contest,' unless I could have taken 

my sick and wounded with me. There 

was another reason, however, and that was, 
the utility of opening a communication 
with Plasencia ; but, if this was so import- 
ant, why was this communication suffered 
to be closed ; and, besides, all the argu- 
ments against the other reason ^re good 
against this. It is manifest, that the Baron 
Douro of Wellesley was in violent haste to 
get away from Talavera ; and it appears 
to me, that' when the question was, which 
of the two armies should remain at. that 
place, the army which had the place full 
of its sick and wounded ought to have re- 
mained. The army of Victor, though 
“vanquished” was in movement in the 
front; and, as it was notoriously superior 
m numbers to that of Soult,, how could 
bord Viscount Talavera imagine, that Qu- 
CS * a w S more ^ to meet it than he w as ? 

' — We n ow come to the movements. 

“ The movements of the enemy in 
" our front, since the 1st, had induced 
“me to be of opinion, that, de- 
“ sparing of forcing us at Talavera, 
“ they intended tp force a passage by 
Escalona, and thus open a commu- 
nication with the French corps 
“ coming from Plasencia.— This sus- 
picion was confirmed on the night 
" . Jj 16 ^d, by letters received from 
“ sir Robert Wilson, of W'hich I en- 
" £} ose copies ; and before I quitted 
“ Talavera on the 3d, I waited upon 
« ne . ra ^ O’Donoghue, and convers- 
ed with him upon the whole of our 
“ situation, and pointed out to him 
" the possibility, that, in the case of 
tf . the ene my coining through Esca- 
€f i?' S e ? era l Cuesta might find him- 
tt r/, °^*o ed t0 Talavera, before 
i mould be able to return to him ; and 
u f ur g e d him to collect all the carts 
that could be got, in order to remove 
* our hospital. At his desire 1 put the 
"purport of this conversation in writing , 

„ 2 nd a letter to be laid be- 

• mre general Cuesta, which I in- 
close a copy.** 

ceive°?h. th B P ara g ra P h we clearly per- 
pitted Tnl Bai0n P 0UTO foresa ' v > before he 
hZi/? ™’ ‘ hat Cuesta would soon 
matt , h,m -r— Mark the cautious diplo- 
tween fh™’ vv ^ lc ^ communications be- 
« ,^ e3e generals had now taken ! He 

“ conv ersation in 

' P° r what, va- 
■ - er? I did not know, that fire- 


and-tow soldiers had so much of precau- 
tion about them. What did you put it in 
writing for? “Why, you fool, to , send 
“ home to my lord Castlereagb, to be sure, 
" in order to prove, that I urged the Spa- 
“ niards to collect carts in order to remove 
“ my hospital.” Well ; but, good Baron, 
what made you suspect, that W such proof 
would be necessary ? J)id you actually 
anticipate, then, what would befall, that 
unhappy hospital? Did you suspect, that 
Cuesta would, after all, leave great* part 
of your suffering sick and wounded be- 
hind, in case he was attacked by Victor ? 
-- — But, Baron, good Baron, if you really 
| did think, that it was probable^ that Cuesta 
would be unable to maintain his position 
against Victor, whom you had just “.van- 
“ quished ” why did you choose (for you 
tell us you chose it) to go away, and that, 
too, against an inferior force ; a force that 
you expected to be able to demolish with- 
out a contest ? This question 1 leave to 
answered by the hirelings of the press.-. — . 
The putting of the conversation in writing 
speaks volumes. It shows, as clearly as 
day-light, what wms anticipated. It was 
at general O'Donoghue's desire, it seems, 
that it was put in writing, in order that 
he might have a copy to send to Cuesta. 
Aye, aye ! And so, as my Lord Talavera 
happened s I suppose, to have a copy of it 
left, he sent that copy to my Lord Cas- 
tlereagh. It is an old saying, that you 
should always keep a useless thing seven 
years, and if you do not find a use for i^ 
in that time, throw it away. My lord 
Douro found, it seems, a use for this paper 
in days after it was written, though 

when he drew it up, he does not appear to 
have foreseen any use in it, as he states 
that he drew it up at the desire of General 
(f Donoghue. 

“ The British army marched on 
“ the 3d to Oropesa, general Basse- 
“ court's Spanish corps being at Cen- 
“ tinello, where I desired that it 
“ might halt the next day, in order 
“ that I might be nearer it. — About 
“ five o'clock in the evening, I heard 
“ that the French had arrived from 
“ Plasencia at Navalmoral, whereby 
“ they were between us and the 
“ bridge of Almaraz. — About an hour 
“ afterwards, I received from gene- 
“ ral O'Donoghue the letter and its 
“ inclo&ires, of which I enclose co- 
“ pies, announcing to me the inten- 
“ tion of gen. Cuesta to march from 
“ Talavera in the evening, and to leave 
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r excepting such the dispatch was written, concldding.Jfeel- 
be removed by the ing this to be the tender point) with an ex- 
hld on the ground cuse for leaving behind so many of our un- 
Son that I was not fortunate and suffering countrymen, upon 
r the corps coming which there remain some remarks to be 

This^fntandtfd « The question what was to be done 


there my hospital, excepting such the 
“ men as could be removed by the ing 
« means he already had, on the ground cus 
“ of his apprehension that I was riot fort 
“ strong enough for the corps coming wh 
“ from Plasencia , and that the enemy ma 
“ was moving upon his flank , and had 
*< returned to Santa Olalla in his front, 
u I acknowledge that these reasons 
ft did not appear to me sufficient for 
** giving up so important a post as 
« Talavera, for exposing the com- 
bined armies to an attack in front 
« and rear at the same time, and for 
u abandoning my hospital : and I 
et wrote the letters of which I enclose 
“ a copy. — This unfortunately reach- 
*< ed the General after he had march- 
“ ed, and he arrived at Oropesa short- 
« ly after day-light on the morning 
« of the 4th.” . . 

That we have here a.pretty good sample 
Of what we have to expect from the co- 
operation of the Spaniards is certain ; but, 
this we did not want; we had samples 
enough of this sort before ; it is nothing 
new to us; and, the only thing that sur- 
prizes us is that Baron and Viscount Tala- 
vera should have determined upon leaving 
his sick and wounded to the defence of an 
army, part of which, he tells us, in this 
same dispatch, had, but a few days before, 
Scampered away, at the approach of the 
French, without firing a shot. This is all 
that surprizes us ; and this is what ought 
lobe accounted for. The Spanish Gene- 

ral’s reasons, as stated by Baron Douro, 
are twofold ; he quits his position at Tala- 
vera, first, because he is afraid, that Soult 
will be too strong for the Baron ; and, se- 
cond, because he thinks that Victor will 
be too strong for himself. But,^ surely, 
there must be to be found some mitigation 
of this ? At any rate, all harmony must now 
be at an end between Cuesta and the 
Baron, the latter of whom wrote, it seems, 
letters to him, disapproving of his move- 
ments. The game, therefore, is up, as 
far as depends upon co-operation be- 
tween the Spanish and English army ; and, 
indeed, from the moment 1 read the Baron s 
dispatch of the 29th of July, I was con- 
vinced, that there could be no more cor- 
dial co-operation or communication be- 
. tween them, and that our army would be | 
very lucky indeed, if only one half of it 
ever reached England.*— —What remains 
of this dispatch is a confused detail of the 
' movements, which took place from the 4th 
to the ttth of August, on which last day 


« was then to be considered. The 
“ ehemy, stated to be 30,000 strong, 

“ but at all events, consisting of the 
“ corps of Soult and Ney, either 
“ united, or not very distant from 
« each other, and supposed by Marshal 
“ Jourdan and Joseph Buonaparte, to 
<' be sufficiently strong to attack the 
" British army, stated to be 25,000 
«t strong, were on one side, in posses- 
“ sion of the high road to the passage 
" of the Tagus at Almaraz, the bridge . 
« at which place we knew had' been 
a removed, although the boats still 
« necessarily remained in the river. 
t< On the other side, we had reason to 
« expect the advance of Victor’s corps * 

« to Talavera, as soon as General Cu- 
« esta’s march should be known, and 
« after leaving 12,000 men to watch 
« Venegas, and allowing from 10 to 

11,000 killed and wounded m the 
« late action, this corps would have 
« amounted Ao 25,000. * We coidd 
“ extricate ourselves from this ditti- 
« cult situation only by great celerity 
“ of movement, to which the troops 
« were unequal, as they had not had 
« their allowance of provisions tor 
« several days, and by success m two 
« battles. If unsuccessful in either, 
tt we should bare been without a re- 
« treat ; and if Soult and Ney, avoid- 
" ing an action, had retired before us, 

« and had waited the arrival ot Vic- 
« tor, we should have bee . n u e ^P 0 ^ 

« to a general action with 50, WV 
“ men, equally without a retreat. © 

" had reason to expect, that as tne 
" marquis de la Reyna could not re- 
“ move the boats from the river Al- 
“ maraz, Soult would have destroyed 
« them. Our only retreat was^there- 

« fore, by the bridge of Ar?o Bispo, 

“ and if we had moved on, the 
“ by breaking that bridge while the 
« army should be engaged with Soult 
« and Ney, would have deprived us 
« of that only resource. We coul 
« not take a position at Oropesa, 
a we thereby left open the ro * , 

<• the bridge of Arqo Bispo from lala- 
« vera by Calera j and aftercons.dei- 
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" ing the whole subject maturely, I 
" was of opinion, that it was advise- 
" able to retire to the bridge of Ar$o 
" Bispo, and to take up a defensive 
" position upon the Tagus, I was in- 
duced to adopt this last opinion, 

" because the French have now at 
" least 50,000 men disposable to op- 
" pose to the combined armies, and a 
"corps of 12,000 men to watch Va- 
" negas: and I was likewise of opi- 
" nion, that the sooner the defensive 
"line should be taken up, the more 
" likely were the troops to be able 
" to defend it. Accordingly I march- 
" on the 4th, and crossed the Tagus 
" by the bridge of Arpo Bispo, and 
. " have continued my route to this 
" place, in w hich I am well situated 
" to defend the passage of Almaraz 
" and the lower parts of the Tagus. 

" General Cuesta crossed the river on 
the night of the 5th, and he is still 
" at the bridge of Ar^o Bispo. About 
<e 2,000 of the wounded have been brought 
" away from Talavera, the remaining 
4 * 1,500 are thtire; and I doubt whe- 
t{ ther, under any circumstances , it 
would have been possible or con- 
" sistent with humanity , to attempt to 
" remove any more of them. From 
" the treatment which some of the sol - 
tc diers wounded on the 27 th, and who 
“fid into the hands of the enemy , ex- 
" perienctd from them, and from the 
“ manner in which I have always- 
" treated the wounded who have 
" fallen into my hands, I expect that 
" these men will he well-treated ; and I 
" have only to lament, that a new con- 
" currence of events, OVER WHICH, 

" from circumstances, I HAD AND 
" COULD HAVE NO CONTROUL, 

" should have placed the army in a 
" situation to be obliged to leave any 
" of them behind.” 

« ^ ' „ most ^ ame an ^ impotent' con- 

clusion,” of a big-sounding adventure! — 
eader, let us not be blinded by this com 
used account. Let us, while we have the 
,n g before us, blow the dust awa^, and 
get a sight of the matter as it really stands. 

’ we hnd the Baron and his army, 

tr, 11 rat lj ar » remains of it, at a place 
S? e d Deleytosa, on the banks of the river 
a gus, fifty miles, perhaps, below Tala- 
▼era, and, of course, so much nearer Por- 
ga , so much nearer the spot whence he 
a originally started in pursuit of the 
r Victor, so far, in short, on his re- 
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treat. Well, what brought, him hitherf 
Aye, Nabob’s print, answer us that ques- 
tion.- What brought, him hither? 

Weil, then, that question being so, full of 
gravel, answer us this : with what view did 
he leave Talavera? Was it not with a view 
of going in quest of Soult ? and, did he not 
assign as a reason, for quitting Talavera, 
and leaving his hospital to the care and 
defence of the Spaniards, that he thought 
he and his army would “ do the business 
" effectually , and without a contest ?” Now, 
what business was it, that induced him thus 
to quit his post and to leave his hospital ? 
Why, the meeting and the beating of Soult, to 
be sure, and this be was pretty confident of 
doing without a contest. But, behold, 
having quitted Talavera, having marched 
from his Viscounty and his hospital with 
/this view, and with this avowed intention, 
instead of going on to meet Soult, and to 
" do the business effectually,” he turns short 
to his left, and gets over, with all possible 
alacrity, to that side of the Tagus where 
Soult is not, and we hear him talk of 
frothing but of broken down bridges* in- 
tercepted retreats, being placed between 
two fires ; and', in short, oi all sorts of dan- 
gers, Reader, compare the two parts 

of the dispatch, -and make use of your 
senses in pronouncing upon the conduct 
of this General, even as represented by 
himself. What prevented him from pur- 
suing his original intention of going on 
to meet Soult? What had happened to 
supercede that intention ? Nothing can be 
pretended to have happened except the 
quitting of Talavera by Cuesta, and even 
that the Baron had anticipated before he 
himself quitted Talavera. In short, it is 
to insult the understandings of my readers 
to suppose, that they do not clearly per- 
ceive, that the Baron is utterly unable to 
reconcile those two parts of his dispatch ; 
that his marching to tneet Soult was, in fact, 
marching from Victor; and that, from be- 
ginning to end, we have, in this dispatch, 
nothing but attempts to disguise the real 
character of the operations and the real na- 
ture of the situation of our army. Such 

atternpts succeed with the very ignorant* 
and with those who wish to be deceived ; 
but,men of sense, after reading long and con- 
fused accounts, recur to main points ; and, 
when they do that, in this case, these are 
the facts that strike them : Douro and Ta- 
lavera and Cuesta chose to go in pursfrit 
of Victor ; on the 29th of July Douro and 
Talavera alone “ vanquished” Victor, Cu- 
esta having stood by as a spectator ; from 
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the 29th of July to the 3rd of August | 
Douro and Talavera and Cuesta lay* at Ta- 
lavera without budging an inch after the 
“ vanquished” Victor ; ort the 3rd of Au- 
gust Douro and Talavera quits his Vis- 
county and leaves his hospital to the care 
and defence of Cuesta, in order to go and 
meet Soult, arid to do Ids business effectual ly 
$md without contest ; on the 4th ot August, 
Cuesta, fearing that his friend Douro 
would not be a match for “the cursed 
“ Soult,” and seeing the vanquished Vic- 
tor, like a wounded snake, beginning to 
stir again, went after Tala Vera and his 
army ; once more united, on the 4th of 
August, they, instead of going on to do 
Soult’s business effectually and without 
contest, join together and most cordially 
co-Operate in getting across the Tagus, 
lest their retreat should be cut off. . This is 
the story they tell. Here it is in a few 
short sentences ; and, though the people 
in general may not, at .once, see the real 
truth, through this confused mass of insig- 
nificant detail, they will see it in the end ; 
but, I am by no means satisfied, that the 
conviction will produce any good effect, 
so complete is the chain of ’influence and 

of dependante. 'Upon the last dispatch 

I observed, that our Viscount avoided to 
o-ive us even any hint as to the ACTUAL 
NUMBERS of either the Spanish Army or 
HIS OWN, while he was wonderfully mi- 
nute in his accounts of the force of the 
French, their losses, and all other matters 
reflating to them. The present dispatch is 
still more strongly marked with that sus- 
picious ornission. Douro. of Wellesley is 
endeavouring, he is labouring hard, to give 
us a satisfactory reason for his determina- 
tion to get over the Tagus ; that is to say, 
in the language of the General Order, 

' applied to the French, to escape from Soult 
and Victor. They had not actually joined, 
you will observe ; but, he supposed they 
might join , and, upon that supposition he, 
in order to avoid having his retreat cutoff, 
hastened to get over the Tagus. In order 
to s)tew us, that this measure was not re- 
solved upon without, reasonable cause of 
apprehension, he falls to work, and haaall 
his fingers in motion, counting the numbers 
qf the French. He takes them in detail ; 
tells us how. many Soult has and how 
many Victor has left; and, he brings, at 
last, into the field, 50 thousand men, un- 
der these two generals ( both of whom he 
had vanquished observe) to fight against 
him and his Spanish allies. Now, I ask 
the reader whether it be possible for it not 
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to occur to Douro, upon this occasion, that 
his statement was. not worth a straw, unac- 
companied with a statement oi his own 
numbers and those of Cuesta ? It is a reason 
of numbers that he is giving us ; and, could 
it have escaped him, that the numbers on 
one side were of no use without those on 
the other side ? No : this could not have 
escaped him ; and it is not necessary to ■ 
point out to the reader why a statement ot 
the numbers of our army and of that ot 
Cuesta was omitted. The reason is too 
plain not to be perceived, even by t is 

hood winked nation. Rut, if our Baron . 

does not choose to give us a statement ot 
numbers, there are those who will do it, 
and who have done it. To be sure, it was 
without a parallel to be so minute, not only 
as to the numbers of the enemy, but as to 
what the enemy said of our numbers . e 
could tell us what the enemy said ot our 
numbers, but did not think it necessary to 
tell us himself what they were. No 
thanks to you, then, Baron Douro of Wel- 
lesley, Joseph Napoleon and his war-mi- 
nister will tell us, and they will tell us, 
too, a little more about your “ hospital, 
and about your crossing the Tagus at the 
bridge of Aryo Bispo, to take up a defensive 
position, than you have thought proper to 

till us. The following Proclamation, 

signed by Joseph Napoleon, and thg Or- 
der of the Day which follows it, signed 
by Belliard, governor of Madrid, are 
both dated on the 10th of August, two 
days, the reader will perceive, after the 
date of Baron Douro's last dispatch. 

Proclamation, Madrid, August 10. 


JT KUCliAfli rs. a 

’ Soldiers ! It is scarcely fifteen days since 
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“ 120,000 enemies , consisting of English, 
« Portuguese, and Spaniard, $, who marched 

“ from different points, rendezvoused under 

“ the walls of rav capital ; but united on 
« the 26th of July at the bridge ot Gua- 
« darrama, the 1st and 4th corps, and the 

" reserve, defeated, on that day, .the enemy. 

" On the 27 th he repassed, m great haste, 
“the Alberche. On, the 2 Sth, attacked 
“ in a position judged unattackaole, , 

« men have not been able to contend against 
“■40,000 French. — From that time, re- 
“ no unci ng their chimerical project oi 
“ conquest, they have thought j>ut ot safe- 
“ tv, and have abandoned the held 0 
“ battle. More than 6,000 English wounded 
“ are in our hospitals. — The least of our corps, 
“ the 1st, was judged sufficient to keep m 
“ check this army, still so numerous 
- spite of its losses. It remained upon the 
« Alberche, while the 4th corps and 
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" reserve set out on the 29th to succour 
"Toledo, besieged by the array of La 
“ Mancha, and that of Madrid, menaced 
“ by the same army, has forced the enemy, 
“. already within four leagues of the ca- 
“ pital, to relinquish its prey. It has re- 
“ passed the Tagus, in the greatest haste, 
“ and flies towards the Sierra Morena, after 
“having abandoned some thousands of 
“ killed, wounded and prisoners. The 2d, 
“ 5th and 6th corps are following the rear 
“guard of the enemy’s army. These 
“corps formed a junction with the 1st 
“ corps at OrchasCn, on the 7th August.— 
“ 27 k English fly in every way in disorder , 
“ and by roads hitherto judged impracticable 
“to artillery. The 2 d and 5th corps are 
“ pursuing them. — Soldiers ! you have saved 
“ m ) T ca pital, the King of Spain thanks 
“you- you have done more, the brother 
“of your Emperor sees flying before your 
“ eagles the eternal enemy of the French 
“ name. The Emperor will know all that 
“youhave done, he will acknowledge the 
“ brave who have made themselves/ con- 
“ spicuous among the brave, those who 
“ have received honourable wounds; and 
“ if he says to us, “ I am content with 
“you, we shall be sufficiently recom- 
pensed.” 

“ Order of the Day, Madrid, Aug, 
“ Ia ~ — The First and Fifth Corps over- 
took, beyond the bridge of Arcobispo , the 
nar guard of the English Army , entirely 
“ destroyed it , and took from it thirty pieces 
" of cannon , their caissons , a great part of 
“ their equipage , many horses, and a great 
number of prisoners. — It is also in -pursuit 
„ the arm y of Vanegas, and has made 
u f. S r , eat num ber of prisoners ; it has re- 
tired into the mountains of Sierra Mo- 
“rena.” 


bserve again, these papers are of a 
vv n y s ^ ater tb an the dispatch of 
ellesley. 1 perceive, that the hireling 

LTii 3 ?° ^ a l } P ear t0 pay any attention 
j. 0 t ' lls statement in the Order of 
E Day, , though corroborated by Joseph 
S ^ roc ^amation, which was writ- 
S a PP^ ars > °o the 9th at Toledo. The 
i not believe a word of the 
!• border, mentioned in the pro- 
mmr j *? n ’ nor °t the destruction of our rear 
tho \L tb* br idge of Arcobispo, and 

and h^. °* S ° nie our Cannon > baggage, 
]j n j lses ’ tbo reason why the hire- 

ihauht! " 0t be eve an >' thing of this, is, 
fore thn tTk D V nust ^ ve taken P lace be- 
of Well l ^ °j A W an( * Baron Douro 
esley does not say any thing about it . 


Now, for my part, I find quite enough to 
do in believing what he does say, and shall N 
certainly draw no favourable conclusions 
from w hat he does not say. Not to waste 
time and paper, I believe the Order of the 
Day and the Proclamation to be substan- 
tially correct. Some exaggeration I al- 
ways allow fof* on both sides; but,' be- 
tween Talavera’s dispatches, and the pub- 
lications of Bell lard and his sovereign, 
there is this important distinction; that 
while the latter, are issued and read upon 
the spot, almost upon the field of battle, 
and, at any rate, amongst those who are, 
from their local situation, able to discover 
any material mis-statement in them; while 
this is the case with respect to the French 
publications, the dispatches of our Baron 
are published where it is almost impossible 
to disprove their. contents, and where, sup- 
posing the truth of those contents to be 
questionable, there are always hireling 
pens in abundance to defend whatever is 
published by authority. It must, in most 
cases, be some months before any state- 
meQt,.made in a dispatch from abroad, 
can be fully examined, and compared 
with facts; by that time, the examina- 
tion becomes useless ; and so it goes off. 
Quite different is it, and must it be, with 
those who have to address armies and peo- 
ple upon the spot. (By-the-bye, we see no 
Proclamation of our Viscount to his army 
and to the people of his Viscounty). Quite 
.different must it be in that case. If, for 
instance, the English army had not been 
overtaken at Arcobispo and been attacked, 
in the maimer stated by Belliard, does any 
one believe, that Belliard, who issues bis 
Order at Madrid, only about eighty miles 
from Arcobispo, or less perhaps, would 
i have so positively asserted such a fact ? A 
fact, too, of such great importance, a state- 
ment entering into particulars, “ 30 pieces 
“ of cannon, their covered waggons, a 
" great part of their equipage, many horses, 

“ and a great number of prisoners?” Does 
! any man believe, that Belliard, the gover- 
I nor of Madrid, would have published this, 
if it had not had, at least, some truth in it r 
Does any man believe, that he would have, 
published upon the spot, so gross, so glar- 
ing, so impudent, and so useless a falshood ? 
Yet Baron Douro of Wellesley, though ho 
wrote four days after his passage of the bridge 
of Arcobispo, says not a word about so im- 
portant a matter. Let us remember this 
for, in the end, the truth must all come out. 

Again, if the French had had but 

1,500 of our sick and wounded left in their 
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hands, must not the impudence of Joseph 
Napoleon be such as to surpass even those 
.who manufacture lies for our home-con- 
sumption ? He addresses himself to his Sol- 
diers . Some of these, at any rate, must 
know what an impudent liar he is, if there 
be only 1,500 of our poor souls in his hos- 
pitals ; if that be the case, they must know 
him to be not only a liar but a braggart, 
and, no man likes to be known for such, or 
to expose himself to. the risk of it, as he 
evidently must b.y making such a state- 
ment, in so solemn a manner, to those who 
are upon. the spot, and thousands of whom 
must be acquainted with the real state of 

the case. Yet, he does say, that there 

are 6,000 ; aye, « more than six thousand 
•€ ENGLISH wounded in his hospitals 
There is great difference between “ more 
« than six thousand ,” and “ one thousand Jive 

“ hundred” Then, as to the numbers of 

the armies, it is singular enough, that, ex- 
clusive of the corps of Sir Robert Wilson 
and General Craufurd, our hirelings stated 
the allied army at as many within 16,000 
men as Joseph Napoleon now states it at. 
He says 120,000 all together. Our hire- 
lings, before the battle of Talavera, put it 
104,000, exclusive of the two corps above- 

mentioned. -Joseph Napoleon says, we 

had 80,000 men in the battle of Talavera, 
and Victor 40,000. Victor has sent 12,000 
in pursuit of Venegas, he lost (our Baron 
says) 11,000 iQ the Battle of Talavera, con- 
sequently he has only 17,000 left, which 
number, joined to Soult's 25,000, who were 
« totally discomjited on the DourP,” make 
4,2,00a men ; while we and the Spaniards 
have, according to Joseph Napoleon's ac- 
count, 70,000 men to oppose to them, sup- 
posing us to have lost ten thousand at Tala- 
vera. I believe Joseph Napoleon's states 
ment of. numbers ; and I believe it the 
more firmly, because Baron Douro so cau- 
tiously avoids saying any thing that may 
lead us even to guess at his numbers or 
those .of Cuesta. If all had been as it ought 
' to be, why should he withhold from us this 
statement of numbers. Joseph Napoleon 
talks of numbers ; of his ovm as well as of 
those of his enemy; but, Joseph Napo- 
leon has, I am afraid, real victories to an- 
nounce ; and that it is which induces him 
to state numbers. This nation, what- 

ever other faults it may have, is never 
deficient bn the score of compassion, 
and, therefore, I will, not harrow up the 
bosoms of my readers by an attempt to 
describe the situation of pur unfortunate 
countrymen, and the dearest relations of 


some of us, lying in the hospitals at the 
mercy of an enemy whom our hirelings 
call Vandals, and that, too, at a place, 
the name' of which makes part of a title 
for their commander, purchased with their 
valour ! This commander tells us, indeed, 
that, under any circumstances, it would 
not have bden consistent with humanity to at- 
tempt to remove any more of the wounded. 
May be so ; but, was it absolutely necessary to 
leave them ? The Baron says, that he had his 
choice to go, or to stay, and that he chose to 
go, and not to stay.— — But, it seems, that 
the French are not “ Vandals that they 
take very good care of our wounded that fall 
into their hands ; and, that there is every 
reason to suppose, that our helpless coun- 
trymen at Talavera “ will be well-treated. 
This is a consoling discovery ; and, like 
all other good things, though good in it- 
self, it is the better for coming precisely at 
the moment that it is wanted . We wanted a 
discovery of this sort; we wanted to find 
out that the French were humane ; this 
was wanted, in order to palliate the cala- 
mity, which had befallen our army, and 
which could no longer be disguised; we 
wanted the discovery, and we have made 
it. Now, then, let the hireling tribe stay 
their attacks, for a while, at least, upon the 
“ Vandals and let that pensioned dog- 
gerel-maker, Fitzgerald, be taught by his 
setters-on, that though his pen is unequal 
to the task of arousing any good passion, 
it may succeed in arousing evil ones. e 
the turtle-patriots, if they must meet and 
toast, restrain their disposition to abuse the 
French, merely because they fear them. 
Our new Viscount bears witness to the 
humanity of the French. Oh! what a 
fact to publish to the people of England . 
I question but it is, by some people, con- 
sidered as by far the most melancholy c 
in the whole of this melancholy dispatch ; 
and, certain I am', that if any writer in 
England had represented the French as a 
humane and generous enemy, he would, 
by -all the hirelings of the day, have been 
represented as a most diabolical Jacobin. 

We now come to the last sentence 0 

this dismal dispatch. I cannot help re- 
peating it. “ I have only to lament, that 
“ a new concurrence of events, over 
“ from circumstances I had, and could 1 t 
“ no controul, should have placed the army 
“ in a situation to be obliged to 1 leave a y 
« of them, (the wounded) behind. 

This is dismal, indeed. I could almost 
pity the man who wrote it, though n 
dozen new names have been lately tacked 
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' own. What ! " no controul” over 
vents! Did he not choose to march 
ain? Did he not choose to pursue 
? Did he not choose to fight with 
artar and to “ vanquish” him ? Did 
choose to remain at Talaver a and 
on after the " vanquished” 
tffctor? And, lastly, does he not ex- 
p?e$sly say, that he chose to come away 
from Talavera, leaving his hospital there , 
and that, too, under circumstances that 
made him think it necessary to have 
a diplomatic conversation with General 
O’Donoghue about the latter's collecting 
carts, in order to bring away our poor fel- 
lows, who were sick and wounded ! You 
have been made a Baron and a Viscount 
for your deeds through the campaign, for 
your ability, valour, and “ military re- 
u source and do you now tell us, that 
you had a no controul ” over the events 
that have occurred ? Why not the same 
controul after , as well as before and during, 
your success ; You must take the whole 
ot the campaign together. If you had 
“ no controul” in the retreat, you had 
none in the advance ; if none in your de- 
feats, none in your victories. If you 

mean merely to say : “ / can’t kelp it;” it 
is very well. The Archduke Charles could 
not help it, the other day ; but, he did not 
pretend, that he had " no controul” over 
what was passing. He did not rpake use 
of any phrase, calculated to produce an 
impression, that he was, in this case, to be 
looked upon as having nothing to do with 

the matter.- It is easy to see, that the 

blame is to fall upon Cuesta ; but, as far 
as I have power in this way, I shall make 
a point of seeing that he has fair plhy. I 
have not yet forgotten the fate of poor Sir 
hugh and Burrard. Any body but a 
ellesley was then to be sacrificed ; and 
we shall, I am convinced, now see some 
pretty work with regard to Cuesta. The 
,5 is now, however, a little more diffi- 
^ 1 y for, rt will be necessary to include, 
oi e or less, the Spanish army in the blame 
fimi ^ uesta > an( f> then, we come to the 
roent of my predictions, when the 
* was “ instigated by the 
. -—Our Baron seems to have 
on seized with a wonderful degree of 
prccaMon, all at once. He talks of bridges 
p r . etreats > counts the numbers of his 
in ™ les ^ [Measures the distances they have 

cul^ Ch i, be u f ° re the y can a t him, cal- 
' a ! the chances of defeat with the 
out ’ ^ oe s not move a leg, with- 

^ first looking all round him. There is 


a time for all things ; but, with due submis- 
sion to the Viscount, I am of opinion, that, 
when he' got into the situation, described 
towards the close of his dispatch, the time 
for caution was passed, and the time for 
dashing arrived. The time for caution 
was, when he entered Spain. It is easy to 
dash ; it is easy to be “ a dasher ,” when 
the enemy is forty leagues oib or is re- 
treating before you with half youi num- 
bers. Any body can d&sh under such cir- 
cumstances. But, the dasher that I like 
to see is, a dasher who falls on upon supe- 
rior numbeis, or who, w hen in the centre of 
difficulties, resolves upon fighting , instead 
of marching, his way through them. That 
is the sort of dasher that I like ; and is, 
I believe, the sort, which, hitherto, has 
been generally approved of in this country, 
though I will not answer for it, that in 
complaisance to the Wellesleys the na- 
tion may not acknowledge, that its taste, 

in this respect, has been erroneous 

While these things are going on in the 
heart of Spain, the Marquis is at work 
in the southern part of that devoted coun- 
try. I shall have no room, in my present 
number, to touch upon any other subject 
than that of Spain ; but, I prefer finishing 
it to the introduction of the Expedition to 
Holland, or any thing else, Spain being 
at this moment, the great object of our 
hopes and our fears, or, rather, of the 
hopes of the foolish and the fears of the 

wise. This war for Eerdinand VII. was 

first proclaimed by Mr. Canning, at the 
London Tavern, amidst the shouts of loyal 
contractors and stock-jobbers. Just such 
another set has, it seems, met to celebrate 
the arrival of the Marquis in Spain. The 
Account of this celebration is most cu- 
rious, and well jvorthy of being recorded. 
I will, therefore, insert it here, just as I 
find it in the hireling news-papets ; and, 
the reader may be assured, that he will 
often have occasion to refer to it. 

Cadiz, 13 Aug. “ It is barely pos- 

“ sible to imagine a more remarkable mo- 
“ ment than that which hailed the ap- 
“ pearance of his excellency the marquis 
“ Wellesley in this country ; and, as if 
“purposing to enrol his arrival among 
“ the memorabilia of Spain, PROVIDENCE 
“ seems to have fixed the hour, when overflow - 
“ ing with admiration ahd gratitude towards 
<< his brother , for the signal services Spain 
“ and her cause had derived from British 
" courage and British gallantry, under sir 
« Arthurs command, on the 28th of July . 
“ The day, ushered in by the ringing of 
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u bells and the discharge of cannon, was 
u closed with a most brilliant and ge- 
“ neral -illumination, and every other de- 
u monstration of joy the inhabitants of 
" Cadiz could display. — To enumerate 
“ the honours paid to the Marquis, would 

* exceed the limits of a letter ; his recep- 
u tion was distinguished by marks ofenthu- 
" siastic love and veneration for the sove- 
u reign and nation he is come to represent, 
“ that assuredly never have been surpassed, 
“ if ever equalled, on any occasion ; and 
" which must have been to his excellency, 
" individually, a source of proud and gra- 
*< tifying sensation. An immense con- 
" course of persons, without distinction of 
u rank, had assembled to meet the Mar- 
(t quis on his landing, and many were 
" paying him the rather unusual compli- 
" ment, in this country, of drawing the 

* carriage, the doors of which were open, 
“ the box and every part occupied pro- 
" miscuously by those eager to greet his 
" arrival. His excellency selected one 
" out of the number, and gave him a purse 
" well stocked with gold, to distribute 
" among his fellovv-citizens ; but the ho- 
" nest Spaniard, named Justo Lobato, by 
" trade a shoe-maker, instantly returned 
" the purse, with its contents, to the Mar- 
" quis ; and in the name, and amidst the 
u acclamations of the surrounding multi- 

. 4( tude,coupled their thanks for his intended 
" princely gift, with the assurance, as an 
" apology for declining it, that the proofs of 
" respect, esteem and gratitude, he was then 
" Witnessing, were the genuine and univer- 
" sal sentiment of the whole Spanish na- 
" tion, who found the only reward they 
" could most value in the opportunity of 
" thus manifesting their feelings. — The Bri- 
" tish subjects here, merchants and others, 
" were of course not behind-hand in the 
" attention due to the Representative of 
" their beloved Sovereign : through our 
" worthy and respected Consul, James 
" Duffi esq. they begged permission to 
" wait on his Excellency in a body, by 
" whom they were received with atfabili- 

* ty and urbanity, at once honourable to 
" him, and flattering to them. — On Mon- 
" day, the 7th inst. the day fixed upon by 
"the Marquis, the entertainment pre- 
" pared for his Excellency was honoured 
" by his presence, that of his suite, the 
" heads of the Government, Army, Navy, 
" and other departments, the British Ad- 
" miral, and other Officers of distinction, 
" the Sicilian Ambassador, .the Pope's 
"Nuncio, several of the first Grandees, 


" and other Spanish Noblefaen, the prin- 
“ cipal British Merchants, and others con- 
" nected in the trade of both countries, 
" & c. &c. — The dinner on the occasion 
" was in the most capacious room Cadiz 
coufd afford, at the Land-gate, or Puertade 
" Tierra ; and the whole was conducted in 
" a manner that reflects the highest credit 
" on the Managers, at the head of whom 
" were James Gordon, esq. President, and 
" Duncan Shaw, esq. Vice President.— 
" Two regimental bands, Spanish and Eng- 
" lish, struck up favourite airs to welcome 
" the company as they alighted from their 
" carriages. — At half-past three the table 
" was served, and between the removal of 
" the first and the introduction of the se- 
" corn! course, the President gave as a 
" toast, which was drank with three times 
" three : — 

“ “ His Excellency the Most Noble the 
“ “ Marquis Wellesley ; and may the auspi - 
“ “ dous moment qf his arrival prove the 
" " presage of continued successes , and of 
" “ perpetual amity and union between the two 
“ “ countries .'' 

" His Excellency, in a concise, but most 
" admirable speech, took occasion to ad- 
“ dress the meeting ; and concluded by 
" expressing, in a tone of energy and 
" confidence, in which every one present 
" sympathised, his firm belief and hope, 
" that a perseverance in the enthusiastic 
"spirit of attachment to their country's 
" cause, which he had remarked since his 
" arrival, would afford him the gratifica- 
" tion, before he left Spain, of seeing the 
" liberty of the country firmly establish- 
" ed on the basis of their ancient institu- 
" tions, improved and perfected by the ex- 
" perience of modern wisdom.— When the 
" desert was placed, independently of the 
" plateaux, ornaments, and other devices 
" suited to the day, the table presented a 
" very pleasing, though perhaps novel 
" sight, to the British eye, the cloth being 
" decorated with graceful festoons, formed 
"by variegated coloured leaves of dif- 
" ferent odoriferous flowers, terminating 
" at each end with the Spanish motto: — 

" Vivan Fernando Septimo y Jorge 
Tercero ." (1) 

" After dinner, the following toasts 
" were given in succession, in both ian- 


(1) " Long lire Ferdinand the seventh and 
" George the third.” , 

N. B. The opposite end was reversed, 
• and George the third placed first hi tae 
motto. > 
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accompanied with appropriate 
" popular Spanish or English airs, marches, 
" &c. 

“ “ Ferdinand the Seventh ” — with three 
" times three. 

“ George the Third” — with three times 
" three. 

"The following were drank with tkret 
" only : 

« I' "JJieFrnperor of Austria , and our other 

; and ma y t1l€ htt'oic efforts ofhei 
ffove and loyal People terminate in tin 
u u C j Jn J )etc restoration of her Independence 
i(u Liberty, and Glory.” 

Gmeral DmGr 'g™< 

u “‘Sfy’> ellency General sir Arthu> 

" " The Archduke Charles qf Austria, one 
"“M''* 10 the Austrian Arms.” 

"" ‘comaXs.^™™’ and their 8 allani 

^ and' their gallant 

“ “ The British Navy” 

! The Spanish Navy” 

down** 1 ^ tlle ^ ar( l u ‘ s before sitting 

k u Holiness the Pope , and may lie he 
« « nTTif-?!* 1 Ms actnal state <>f bondage, 
«« land fv n dfe !t Israel were from the 


««J eSup [ em Central Junta 6f Spair 
nhTa ihe means enptyed by them t 
u «atil hC0Unt P. in its P^sent proud situ 
" (i Mem until they have ac 

*, he , Sreai md t0 whkh the 
pledged themselves." 

'“■/i cJZf 1 Definders ° s Sura z™ 

", “ n! ^f eroes °f Hm/Ien.” 

“ * Colnni, °^' U j ^‘“bitants of the Spanisi 

"‘'^ E Z^S^ tatheirCom ^ 



1 Hants , 


“ dirme/n^ e, ?\ t , ln evening tl 
" the balfth T Wlt ^ 1 ’ evv > to prepare fi 
“atre- and^l T”.* 0 fo,,ovv at the Th, 
" ‘y. Xentrv not only the nobi! 

'iut’SS T'f their ladil 

“ S >ma Maria r't % lhose of Puert 

“ other D u ’ vr a> ^ erez » and ever 
* short notice \T b of the ™ 

“ 'nvited. The Th C °? W b ® glven ’ wel 
' liantly ; H „”; theatre was most bri 
thattL ... n ated, and so contrive! 


that the sta!^ 11 ^!^ . and so ^ontrii 
* s ‘age and pit, forming a n 


“ spacious saloon for the amateurs of 
“ dancing, left the first and second fan^e 
“ -°f boxes for spectators who chose to ap-. 
“ P ear 1° full dress. The third and upper 
“ boxes were for the accommodation of 
“ those who came in the usual costume of 
" the country ; and the remaining parts of 
“ the house were appropriated for the 
“ ofc her inhabitants, among whom tickets 
“ of admission had also been distributed. 
“ At the end of the saloon over the stage 
" a transparency was placed, with the de- 

ft vice : — 

“ “ Vivan Ciiestay Wellesley, y los bizatros 
“ “ Defensores de la Patria, del dia 28 de 
“ “ Julio.” (2) 

w At the end opposite, and between the 
| “ portraits of the Kings of Great Britain 
“ and Spain, which were surmounted by 
“ the Royal Standards of both Nations, 
" pother transparency had the following 
" inscription : (3) 

Ferdinando el mas ainado, 

Victima de traicion ; 

Tii pueblo ha de vengarte. 

Con fe y resolution. 

Espana, Espana toda, 

Su vota ha de cdmplir; 

Por su fe y sy Rey, 

De veocer o morir. 

" As an attempt to do justice to the 
“ splendor of the scene, to the assem- 
“ blage of rank, fashion, beauty and ele- 
w gance, that graced the Theatre, is out 

of all question, some faint idea may still 
“ be formed, from the fact of between 
“ three and four thousand persons hav- 
^ ing attended ; and that, until seveii 
" o’clock on the morning of the Tuesday, 

“ the merry dance was kept alive with 
“ that vivacity so peculiar to the Spanish 
“ fair : at this hour the house was cleared, 

“ and all had retired, highly pleased, 

“ and in perfect good humour with each 
<c other.” 

Now, for my part, I should not be at all 
surprized if this doggerel was manufac- 
terfed here in England, and carried out to 
Spain for the ^occasion. The whole , thing 


(2) “ Long Jive Cuesta and Wellesley, and 

"the valiant defenders of the Country, ou 
“ the 28th July.” J 

(3) Ferdinand, most beloved, 

By a treacherous foe betrayed, 

Thy people shall avenge thy cause. 

With firmness undismayed. 

Each Spaniard’s heart and hand shalljoin, 
And shout the nation’s cry. 

For their Faith and their King, 

To conquer or to die. 
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is so of a piece with the precious fooleries 
that mre so frequently witnessed at the 
London Tavern, that I should not wonder, 
if even the toasts had been first written 
here and sent out, ready printed. There 
only wanted half a score hired singers to 

make the thing sterling English. It is 

mightily good, to be sure, to see “ the 

- “ hour fixed by PROVIDENCE/* in order 
that tlie reception of the Marquis might 
unite, in point of time, with his Brother's 
victories 1 By this time, the tone of the 
wretched parasites must be changed, I 
suppose, and it would be no wonder, if 
they were to abuse Providence as much as 

they have abused the French. Along 

with this account of Wellesley's reception, 
there has appeared, in the hireling news- 
papers, a letter, or pretended letter, from 
Cadiz, of the 14th of August, which con- 
cludes thus : — “ Various reports are abroad 
“ of Soult, with the wreck of his army, 
“ without Artillery, having reached the 
“ Puerte de Almaraz and surrendered; but 
“ there is nothing certain. The Marquis 
“ left this on the 9th for Seville, under a 
“ gfand salute from the Muralla. Every 

body has a good opinion qf him, and antici - 
“ pate great things if he is but stationary . — 
te Pay no attention to the reports and gloomy 
“ stuff you will have in abundance per the 
“ packet. Every thing is going on as well 
“ as can be expected in a contest with such 
" experienced foes, and with an enemy 
“ who has so much at stake.- Intrigues 
“ were on foot, and report says Frere was 
“ made a fool of; but the Marquis has set 

“ to work the right way” This is curious. 

The 1 reader may be assured, that this wras 
not written without an intended effect in 
England. PoorFkERE ! “ made a fool of," 
indeed! I wonder who could be fool 
enough to set about that job ? Poor fel- 
low! He that used to cap such pretty 
verses in the Anti -Jacob in news-paper! 
It really grieves me to see him handled in 

this contemptuous way. Well; but 

there is the Marquis at Seville, then ? 
There he is. He has taken all upon him ; 

- and, we are told, he has “ set to work the 
* right way." He has told the Spaniards, 
we see, that he expects, before he leaves 
Spain, to see “ the liberty of the country 
“ firmly established." What sort that li- 
berty is of, none of us can, perhaps, pre- 
cisely tell, but, this we may be assured of, 
jthat he means to include the expulsion of 
the French . This is the point. I want 
nothing more than this. He is now where 
I have long wished to see him. He was. 


afraid, I dare say, that, when Buona- 
parte went away into Germany and took 
nine tenths of his army along with him, 
there would be nothing left in Spain for " 
him to do. So was I too ; for, I really 
did wish to see how the Marquis and his 
brothers would beat the Buonapartes, 
though, I must confess, that I had my sus- 
picions that French armies were not quite 
so easily beaten as the armies of the Nabob 

Vizier of Oude.- 1 wonder if the Nabob 

Vizier of Oude be alive. I wish poor Pauli 

was. J wish the eyes of the nation to 

be fixed upon this scene. I wish it not, 
for one moment, to lose sight of the Wel- 
lesleys. This is our great family ; our 
race of statesmen dnd heroes. I will not 
disguise my weakness : I did feel a little 
vexed at the thought of the Wellesleys be- 
ing sent to Spain, just after Napoleon and 
his army appeared to be got into embar- 
rassments in Germany. I will confess, that 
I was mortified at the thought of our great 
family being deprived of an opportunity 
of facing the race of Napoleons; The war 
in Germany is now over ; and, really, if 
the Emperor himself should not return to 
Spain, it does appear that the Dukes of 
Belluno and Dalmatia will, for a time, at 
least, find employment for our family. 
Not for long, without doubt ; for that 

would be a mortification indeed. Some 

of' the hirelings, enemies of the country, 
have hinted, that our Baron is coming 
home. What ! come home ! Oh, no ; that 
will never do. There will be no coming 
home, I trust, for any one of the family, 
till the battle has been fairly fought out . 
No, no : they have taken to the concern, 
at a moment, too, when Buonaparte was hard 
pushed upon the Danube, and it will never 
do to transfer it now to other hands. The 
hero of Talavera and Douro has got his 
titles, and I hope he will remain to finish 
his work. The hireling prints must, how- 
ever, be watched ; for, I clearly see, that 
they are endeavouring to prepare the 
public for something of the sort just 

w . COBBB T. 

Botley, Thursday, 7 August, 1809. 




THE EDINBURGH REVIEWERS. 
and Parliamentary Reform. 

Sir; — I have just read the Edinburgh 
view on the subject of Parliamentary 
form. Knowing th q party to which these 
viewers belong, it was easy to anticipat 
lix sentiments on this subject ; and I w 
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I E curious to learn their opinions as to 
Erin the arguments by which they 
m support them. The article is long 
■elaborate, and very philosophical; 
ft need hardly mention diametrically 
tosite to your opinions. But, as Junius 
(remarked, much is not always proved 
ere much is said ; and I think a very 
few words only will be necessary to prove 

the complete fallacy of their doctrines. 

In the first place we must agree with them 
that a vast influence must naturally follow 
the taxes raised to pay the interest of our 
overgrown debt and public establishments; 
and every person must admit that this is 
an evil which a Reform in Parliament 
may palliate but cannot cure. All pa- 
tronage, they go on to demonstrate, is 
substantially vested in the majority of the 
House of Commons ; and that this House 
of Commons is again chosen by “ certain 
“ individuals who, in consequence of long 
“ hereditary connection and other causes 
u which need not be explained, have ob- 
" tained the power, not only of securing 
* their own election, but of several of their 
“friends alse. But-.the question of the po- 
licy of breaking down this mohopoly they 
rather evade by saying that “ the people 
“themselves are infected with the love of 
"place and emolument ;” and that pa- 
tronage naturally begets “ a proclivity in 
“them to side with the executive.” They 
therefore recommend to us to go on in the 
old way of playing off one set of the pre- 
sent sort of men against another. The 

simple answer to all this is, that in the 
present state of things, the majority of the 
ouse of Commons, by their acknowledg- 
ment, represents only certain Borough- 
mongers, whereas in a reformed state it 
ould represent the nation. Few indeed 
ow so, little of human nature as to ima- 
gine that men will not always be governed 
y their own interest ; and that the people, 
opposing a Reform to have taken place, 
ould not still seek place and emolument 
y siding with the majority of the House 
v / >mmoi J s » or with a ministry chosen 
iJtK r ' w ^ch is the same thing. But 
6 tornfler case that majority would be 
in , re P resen tatives of Borough-mongers, 
“the latter of the nation; and in the one 
thnm i P e< ?Pk w °uld have to recommend 
ahl» T t> 8 ^ d°i n g that which was agree- 
the no!- T gh ‘ mon g ers ^ in th * 0 ^er to 
anv rJ° n ’ ? ann °t be conceived that 
and nr l )resen t a ti°n of the whole people. 
rJX y tf th 6 - kingdo1 ? P el 'i°dically 

r ol« to their constituents, could 


have, motive? for being corrupt themselves, 
or for countenancing corruption in others. 
When a fair representation took place,' 
every object of ambition would be acquired 
more easily by legitimate than indirect* 
means ; and we would then never see a 
ministry endeavouring to keep their places 
by appointing " any person recommended 
“ by those powerful individuals” who 
chuse the House of Commons, “ however 
“ slenderly qualified, to any situation how- 
“ ever important,” because they would 
have the advantage of the whole to con- 
sult, and would be necessitated to rely 
upon the integrity and wisdom of their 
measures alone, for the popularity of their 
administration. A few (Borough-mongers) 
may have an interest different from the 
community ; but the nation could never 
have an interest different from its own, 

They conclude by remarking “ the 

“ vital necessity of a certain infusion of 
“ royal and aristocratical influence” not 
only in the House of Commons, but in the 
election of its members, “ lest the control 
“ of the executive should J?e utterly lost 
“ and abandoned, and the government be 
“ changed into a virtual republic.” But 
supposing a Reform in Parliament to have 
taken place, is it probable that a Parlia- 
ment chosen by the whole people could 
have any interest which’ the King ought 
to stand in the way of? Or if he did, 
should he not be compelled to' yield ? Be- 
sides, the horror of such a republic must 
appear not a little extraordinary after 
granting, that all the power of the state 
resides at present in the House of Com- 
mons. Would not to reform the House 
of Commons only be to change a bad form 
of republican government for a good ? and 
is not a republic, with a king at its head, 
to fill the niche of royalty and keep a ty- 
rant out of his place, not only the theory 
I of our constitution, but the best of all 
forms of government? D. D. 

Montrose , 31s* August , 1809. 

OFFICIAL PAPERS. 

Expedition to Holland. 

From the London Gazette , Sept . 2, 1809. 

A dispatch, of which the following is a 
copy, was yesterday morning received at 
the office of lord viscount Castlereagh, 
one of his majesty’s principal Secretaries 
of State, from lieutenant-general the earl 
of Chatham, dated head-quarters, Bathz, 
August 29, 1809: 

My Lord; Major Bradford delivered 
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to me your lordship’s dispatch ofthe 2Ht 
. . n ? eitrnifvin 0, to me his majesty s 

instant, sig y =, t0 lieut., 

•officers and troops employed before Fiu,h- 
, Particularly to those of the artil- 
n S’ ^'/nl neer departments, his majes- 

rtvi»SS"f .c,»ai,.™ S y«« 

“SSspiiorsrc 

Fiwf^F 

t=rr»|Si 

the neriod was arrived, at which my 
structions would have directed me to with- 
draw the army under my command, even 
if encased in actual operation. I had 
certainly early understood on my amral 
at Walcheren, that the enemy were as- 
sembling in considerable force at all points, 

on the ' opposite coast, is not less thai 
™ non men and by some statements it is 

esfmated hi JTe, though a landing on 

the Continent might, I have nodou , 
have been forced, yet, as the sie s e of 
Antwero the possession of which could 
Jone hte secured to us any of the u te- 
rior objects of the Expedition, was by this 
state of things rendered utterly imprac 1- 
cable, such a measure, if successful, could 

have led to no solid advantage ; and the 

retreat of the army, which must at an 
early period have been inevitable, would 
have been exposed to much hazard. The 
utmost force (and that daily decreasing) 
that I could have brought into the field, 
after providing for the occupation ofWal- 
cherdn and South Beveland, would have 
amounted to about 23,000 infantry and 
2,000 cavalry. Your lo tdship mus 


once see, even if the enemy s force had 
been less numerous than represented, alter 
the necessary detachments to observe the 
garrisons of Bergen-op-Zoom and Breda, 
and securing -our communications, how 
very inadequate a force must have reman- 
ed for operations against Lillo and Liet- 
kenshoeik, and ultimately against Ant- 
werp, which town, so far from being m 
the state which had Iseen reported, i& 
from rery correct accounts, represented 
to be in a complete state of detence ; and 
the enemy’s ships had been brought m 
and placed in security under the guns of 
the citadel. Under these circumstances, 
however mortifying to me to see the pro- 
gress arrested of an, army, from whose 
good conduct atul valour I had every thing 
to hope, I feel that my duty left me no 

othef course than to close my operations 
here ; and it will always be a satisfaction 
to me to think that I have not been 'n- 
duced lightly to commit the safety of the 
army confided to me, or the reputation o 
his majesty’s arms. It was an additional 
satisfaction to me to find that the unani- 
mous opiniQn of the lieutenant generals of 
to a. my, whom I thought it right to con, 
suit, more out of respeVto them, than 
that I thought a doubt could be entertain- 
ed on the subject, concurred entirely in 
the sentiments I have submitted to you 
lordship. I am concerned to say, t nai 
the effect of the climate at this unhealthy 
period of the year is felt most seriously, 
and that the number of sick already is lit- 
tle short of 3,000 men. It is my intention 
to withdraw gradually from the advanc 
position in this island, and send in > n 
Walcheren such an additional force as my 
be necessary to secure that importantpw 

session, to mbark the remainder of the 

troops, and to hold them in >' eat ’ in ^ im . 
avail myself of his majesty s furt ^ c<im 
mands, which I shall most anxiously 
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Parliamentary Debates, 
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Volumes of the above Wor '’ £ aflia . 
the Proceedings in both Houses ^ ^ 

merit during the l.ast Sess 10 , 

Press, and will be published witn V 
sible dispatch. ' — ' 
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Spain will be lost from the dread of liberty.” 


Sir F. Burdett. 


SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 

Talavera' s Campaign. The moment 

the Turtle Patriots had met, and given Mr. 
Canning an opportunity of proclaiming 
the principles, upon which the war in 
Spain was to be undertaken by us, that 
moment was it easy to foresee, that Spain 
would be finally subdued by the French. 
It was then, that Sir Francis Burdett uttered 
the prediction, contained in mv motto, 
and which prediction is now in so fair a 

way of being speedily fulfilled. It is 

my intention here to pursue the history of 
the Wellesley Campaign, being satisfied, 
that, though fatal to our arms abroad, it 
may become, if properly exposed to the 

people, of some use to us at home. But, 

lint, I must beg the Reader's leave to refer 
him back to the Register, VoJ. XIV., under 
the head of Spanish Revolution, where he 
will find-, that I was abused outrageously, 
and even considered as a traitor, because I 
insisted on the improbability of the people 
of Spain fighting for Ferdinand VII. and 
the Inquisition. It is, however, surely un- 
necessary for me to make particular refer- 
ences; for, during several months, I ceased 
not my weekly endeavours to convince 
the people of this country, that to make 
war for Ferdinand was to do all that in us 
Jay to insure the subjection of Spain to the 
family of Buonaparte. In every shape 
did I put this proposition, in the hope, 
that, in some shape or other, it might at- 
tract attention. Why I did it, I know 
? ot 5 f° r > there was something so absurd 
m the idea of making war for Ferdinand, 
that I, or any one, might have been assured, 
that, with those who were for such a war, 

reasoning was perfectly useless. Well, 

we are now. enjoying the natural effects of j 
this war; we are now in the height of the 
enjoyment of a Wellesley campaign ; and 
et us not suffer any part of it to escape our 
n °tice.-«— I concluded my last remarks, 
Jf P a 8 e 340. We were then speaking of 
e P ra *ses, which Viscount Talavera be- 
stowed upon the humanity of the French. 
e noticed, that, until then, the Frent h 
ai been, by our hirelings, called barba- ] 


rians ; and that the new discovery, relative 
to their humanity, and their tenderness of 
our sick and wounded, was not only valua- 
ble in itself, and especially as coming from 
a Wellesley, but was peculiarly valuable, 
as coming at a time when it was so very 

much wanted. Since the writing of 

these remarks ; that is to $ay, since Thurs- 
day, the 7th instant, fresh dispatches have 
been received from my Lord Talavera, 
which are given us, partly entire, it seems, 
and partly in extracts; that is to say, that, 
as in the case of the dispatches of the 1st 
of August, a part of them is kept from the 

eye of the people. We will, however, 

take what we can get. The parties con- 
cerned shall not slip through our fingers. 
They shall not get out of sight. We will 
have the whole history of this famous Wel- 
lesley Campaign in black and white, bear- 
ing in mind always, that while we had in 
our Army-List above three hundred generals, 
this same Sir Arthur Wellesley, this same 
Lord Viscount T a l avera > this same Baron 
of Douro, was taken from his office of 
Chief Secretary in Ireland, to be sent to 
take the command in Portugal ; bearing 
in mind, too, that, of the military part of 
the Expedition to Denmark, all the merit 
wap given to him; and, always bearing in 
mind, that the hirelings of the London 
and country press boldly asserted, that, if 
he had been left the clrnf in command in Por- 
tugal, the Convention of Cintra never would 
have been made, and that Junot and his 
army would have been brought prisoners 
to England. Let us always bear these 
things in mind ; and, let us, as we pro- 
ceed in the history of this campaign, be 
very particular in examining into the 
grounds.of the blame, which the Wellesleys, 
or their partizans, throw upon other per- 
sons, whether generals, soldiers, or civil 
authorities. This fresh batch of dis- 

patches begin with a letter respecting our 
unfortunate officers and men, who were 

left in the hospitals at Talavera. This 

letter, signed by the new Viscount, and, 
of course, addressed to Lord Castlereagh, 
is dated at Truxillo, 20th of August, 1809. 

It is in the following wprds. 

M 
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n My Lord — I wrote .some days ago 
" a letter to the French Commander in 
" Chief, which I sent to him by lieut.- 
" col. Walters, to request his care and 
" attention to the wounded officers and 
" soldiers of the British army who had 
" fallen into his hands, in return for the 
" care and attention which I had paid to 
" the French officers and soldiers, who had 
" fallen into w \y hands at different times; 

" and that he would allow money to be 
" sent to the officers ; and that officers, 
" who should not be deemed prisoners 
" of war, might be sent to superintend 
" and take care of the soldiers, till they 
" should recover from their wounds, 

" When the officers should be sent to 
"join the British army. — I received a 
" very civil answer from Marshal Mor- 
" tier, promising that every possible 
" care should be taken, and every at- 
" tention paid to the British officers 
4t and soldiers who were wounded ; but 
"stating that he could not answer 
" upon the other demands contained in 
" my letter/having been obliged to re- 
" fer them to the French Commander 
" in Chief. — Since the receipt of this 
" letter, Mr. Dillon, the assistant com- 
" missary, has arrived from Talavera, 
" having been taken prisoner near 
" Cevolla on the 27th of July, previous 
" to the action, and having been al- 
" lowed to come away. — He reports 
" that the British officers and soldiers, 
" who are wounded, are doing remarkably 
" well, and are ivellfed and taken care of 
" — indeed he says preferably to the French 
" troops. — I propose to send colonel 
" Walters with another flag of truce, to- 
" morrow morning, and a letter to the 
" Commander in Chief of the French 
" army, requesting that a sum of mo- 
" ney, which I shall send, may be given 
" to the officers ; and I shall endeavour 
" to establish a cartel of exchange as 
a soon as possible.” 

This is, as I said before, the tender point . 

- We all feel it here, except the hireling 
writers, who would say what they now 
say, if their mothers and sisters had been 
left wounded at Talavera. The Baron 
. knows enough of us to make him very 
anxious to satisf}' us upon the score of the 
poor creatures left behind by him at his 
viscounty. Hence we have a letter upon 

this subject alone* But, what necessity 

was there for the Viscount to talk of 
" French officers and soldiers who had 
" fallen into his hands, at different times” ? 


When, where, how, was this ? How many 
of them ? And where are they now ? 
What occasion was there for talking of' 
this? I do not remember to have heard 
of his ever having made anj' French Pri- 
soners, a regular account of which was given 
us. He talked indeed of having made 
" some prisoners” in the battle of Talavera; 
but, he did not afford us any chance of 
judging of the number. There are “ some” ; 
but, such numbers as this are not worthy 
of notice ; and, besides, why does he not 
say how many he has in his hands, now ? 
He talks of prisoners who have fallen into 
his hands, at different times; but, not a word 
does he say about prisoners now in his ^ 
hands ; or, about prisoners, taken at Ta- 
lavera. What can be the reason of this? 
Let the hirelings answer the question. — — 
Oh ! the British officers and soldiers, who 
are yvounded and whom he left behind, "are 
" doing REMARKABLY well ” ! Oh ! 
" remarkably well,” are they ? Very lucky 
indeed ! "Dead men tell no tales,” or some 
of these poor fellows might enable us to con- 
trast the facts with the account of this 
Mr. Dillon, the assistant commissary, who, 
I dare say, knew very well what sort 
of account would be most acceptable at 
head quarters. I do not wish to create a 
belief, that our poor countrymen are suf- 
fering more than they are ; but, really, 
when I find the Baron, in his letter of the 
8th of August, saying, that, on the 3rd, 
the wounded at Talavera w’ere in so bad a 
way, that, under any circumstances, it would 
not have been consistent with humanity 
to attempt to remove them, I cannot help 
fearing, that, in so very few days, and, 
perhaps, few hours , afterwards, when Mr. 
Dillon saw them, they could scarcely be 
said to be " doing remarkably well.” Oil 
the 8th,wh^n the Baron of the Douro had 
to announce to us the fact, that he had left 
his wounded behind at Talavera, he seem- 
ed to think it necessary to state every 
thing he could call to mind, in order to 
shew, that the step could not be avoided.. 
Therefore, he told us of the circumstance, 
that the state of those wounded persons 
was such, that, under no circumstances, 
would it have been consistent with huma- 
nity to attempt their removal. Now, it 
remains to assure this nation, that these 
unfortunate people have not suffered from 
the leaving of them behind ; and, according- 
ly Mr. Dillon (assistant commissary) is so 
good as to bring the intelligence, that they 

"are doing remarkably well!” But* 

the cause of this well-doing is still raoreui* 
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teresting to us ; namely, that “ they are 
“ well fid and taken care of;” indeed, he 
says, “preferably to the French troops ” 
Now, though a late Chief Secretary of Ire- 
land, which place was kept vacant for him 
all the while he was at Copenhagen and at 
Cintra, might be asked where he found the 
grammatical principle or example for say- 
ing that people are preferably well fed and 
preferably well taken care of we can under- 
stand his meaning , which, doubtless, is, that 
our wounded are better fed and taken care 
of, than the French wounded are; and, 
taking this for granted, we cannot enough 
admire the luck of this nation, in having 
made such a discovery, just at the critical 
moment when such a discovery was want- 
ed- The fact, however, is this ; that, as 
viscount Talavera asserts, upon the autho- 
rity of one of his Assistant Commissaries, 
our wounded are taken better care, of by 
t e French, than their own wounded are. 
Ibis is excellent. Well, then, it is not 
true, that the French are “ Vandals ;” and 
what the pensioned poetaster, Fitzgerald 
has said of them, in this respect, is false, 
but, what say our hirelings upon this 
^ vvas sure, that they would be 
pinched by this report on French huma- 
niy, made by one of their own heroes. 
jJo they corroborate his statement ? No : 

) no means. They take occasion to ut- 
er tresh charges against the French, in 
nisiespect; and that, too, though not 
t jf°. n L( ? rd Douro’s authority, upon 
° English officers, made prisdners in 
; . Mr,min * Post > of ‘he very 

tywhen the above letter of the Baron 
fished, contained the following 

P ragraph " Boirible Cruelties of the 

shocking excesses that 
nave been committed in Spain and Por- 
appear in their recital incredible, 

« , e ' e ‘^y not sanctioned by the voice 
a cn J . Ut \' . A P«y of English Officers, 
tt a £ re f m Sp a in> passed through Tours 
„ ij ew da y s ago, on the road to 1 Verdun. 
f ‘ thpfp W,t l nessed repeated instances of 
« ; n renc n troops having impaled women , 

« ast) - a j° nu dity ; of crucifying ecclesi- 
“ of m ? n ^ s > ,n a similar condition ; 
n and nf Uma - n y butcberin g helpless children ; 

«i barhai-v an ° US T 0t ^ er * nsta nces of savage 
<4 than firwwt Saragossa alone, more 
« victime V°i° un ^ ortunate objects were 
«* cilestj f° ^asness unrelenting and mer- 
«« dread P ? ry ’ and ^ lese inhuman and 
“ Courao-pd ^ W 1 ere sanctioned and en- 
* Imperial Sanguinary 

whose callous , cadaverous soul has 


“ been habituated, for these 15 years 
“past, to glut and prey on the vitals 

“ of thousands.” So then, there are, 

it would seem, from this, some English 
qfficers, who have been captured , that is to 
say, taken prisoners, in Spain ; though this 
is the first time we ever heard of the fact ? 
So, so! “ Captured in Spain,” and passing 
on their way to Verdun in France r These 
must, I presume, be part of the “ missing” 
of whom Viscount Talavera speaks in his 

letter of the 29th of July ? And, these 

English officers saw, we are told, by a 
most desperately government news-paper ; 
they saw repeated instances of the French 
having “ impaled women in a state of naked- 
“ ness; of having crucified ecclesiastics and 
“ monks, also in a state of nakedness ; of 
“ butchering helpless children; and, that these 
“ acts are committed with the approbation 
“ and with the encouragement of the Im - 
“ perial sanguinary Tyger, whose callous 
“ and cadaverous soul has been habituated 
“ to glut and prey upon human vitals.” 

It was not, then, a casual thing; it vras 

not of military execution ; it was not of 
the putting of a town to the sword; it was 
of “ repeated instances ;” and those by the 
authority of the Emperor Napoleon; it was 
of a settled and general practice that these 
English officers had been the observers. 

Well, be the fact so; but, how does it 

square with the impression conveyed to 
our minds by this dispatch of my Lord of 
Talavera and of the Douro ? Be the fact 
so ; but, remember, then, thou hireling, 
that it is to the care, the kindness, of those 
who impale women naked, and who, in 
cold blood; butcher innocent children; it 
is, remember, thou hireling, it is to the ten- 
der mercies of such people, that your hero has 
left our countrymen, the sick and wounded 

at Talavera. Such, then, are amongst 

the consequences of this war for Ferdinand. 
Let the Turtle Patriots (who, it appears, 
are about to conjure up a pretence for 
feasts and bonfires wherewith to amuse the 
rabble and dazzle the eyes of the people in 
general); let these Turtle Patriots, when 
they meet again, utter their curses upon 
the “ ferocious French,” and then sing the- 
praises of him, who has left his sick and 
wounded to their humane care. Let them do 
this; but, I hope, that the nation in gene- 
ral will seethe whole thing in its true light; 
and, if they do, it must finally lead to 
good. — : — -The next dispatch relates to Sir 
Robert Wilson’s defeat, and is dated at 

Truxillo,on the 21 st of August, 1809. 

After this letter, I shall ixjsert that of Sir 
m2 
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Robert himself to the Viscount, dated at 
Mirand de Castenar, on the 13th of Au- 
gust. Both letters are well worthy of at- 
tention. 

Lord Talavera' s Letter to Lord Castle - 

reagh , dated 2\s t Aug. 1809. "My 

" Lord ; When I marched from Tala- 
" vera on the 3rd inst. with a view to 
" oppose theFrench corps which we had 
" heard had passed through the Puerto 
t( de Banos, and had arrived at Plasen- 
" cia, Sir Robert Wilson was detached, 
" upon the (eft of the army, towards Es- 
'** calona ; and before I marched on that 
" morning, I put him in communication 
" with the Spanish General Cuesta, who 
** it had been settled was to remain at 
u Talavera. I understood that General 
" Cuesta pot Sir Robert in communica- 
u tion with his advanced guard, which re- 
" tired from Talavera on the night of the 
" 4tb. — Sir R. Wilson, however, did not 

arrive at Valada till the night of the 
** 4th, having made a long march through 
" the mountains ; and as he was then 
" six leagues from the bridge of Arzo 
" Bi'.po, and had to cross the high road 
" from Oropesa to Talavera, of which 
" the enemy was in possession, he con- 
" ceived that he was too late to retire to 
** Arzo Bispo, and he determined to move 
" by Venta St. Julien and Centinello to-' 
" wards the Tietara, and across that 
" river towards the mountains which se- 
" parate Castile from Estremadura. — 
" Some of Sir R. Wilson’s dispatches 
" having missed me, I am not aware by 
" which of the passes he went through 
" the mountains, but I believe by Torna- 
" ^acas. He arrived, however, at Banos 
" on the 1 1th, and on the 12th was at - 
if tacked and defeatedby the French corps 
" of Marshal Ney, which, with that of 
" Soult, returned to Plasencia on the 
" 9th, 10th, and 11th, that of Ney hav- 
" ing since gone on to Salamanca. — I 
" inclose Sir R. Wilson’s account of the 
" action. He has been very active , in- 
" telligent , and useful in the command of 
" the Portuguese and Spanish corps , with 
" which he was detached from this army 
" — Before the battle of the 28th of 
" July, he had pushed his parties almost 
" to the gates of Madrid, with which 
" city he was in communication ; and 
" he would have been in Madrid, if I 
" had not thought it proper to call him 
" in, in expectation of that general ac- 
" tion which look place on the 28th of 
"July. He "afterwards alarmed the 


" enemy on the right of his army ; and 
" throughout the service, shewed himself 
" to be an active and intelligent partizan, 
“ well acquainted with the country, in which 
" he was acting, and possessing the con- 
" fidence of the troops which he com- 
" manded. — Being persuaded that his 
" retreat was not open by Arzo Bispo, 
" he acted right in taking the road he 
" did, with which he was well acquaint- 
" ed ; and although unsuccessful in the 
" action which he fought (which may 
" be w ell accounted for, by the supe- 
" rior numbers and description of the 
" enemy’s troops), the action, in my opi - 
" nion, does him great credit.” 

The manner and terms of this letter, as 
far as relates personally to sir Robert Wil- 
son, are very remarkable. " He arrived 
" at Banos on the 1 ltb, and, on the 12th, 
" he was attacked and defeated, by the 
" French corps of Marshal Ney.” Short 
and dry. Very little ceremony about poor 
Sir Robert and his troops. " He has been 
" very active, intelligent, and useful, in the 
"command of Spanish and Portuguese corps ; 
" he has (lower down) shewed himself an 
" active and intelligent PARTIZAN well 
" acquainted with the country in which he 
" was acting; and (lower down) although 
" unsuccessful in the action which he fought, 
" the action, in my opinion , does him great 
" credit.” This is the sort of praise ; it 
is the style of praise, given to a guide; or, 
at best, to the commander of an escort ; 
or, at the very utmost, to some man of 
very inferior rank, who accidentally has 
been entrusted with a command. " A 
“partisan,” indeed ! Let us read his letter, 
and see whether it discovers, cither in its 
composition, or in the acts which it nar- 
rates, any inferiority of talent in its writer. 

Sir Robert Wilson's Letter to the now 
Lord Talavera, dated 13 August 1809. — 
" Sir — I have the honour to acquaint 
" you, that I was on march yesterday 
" morning on the road of Grenadelia 
" from Aldea Neuva, to restore my com- 
" munication with the allied army, vvher 
" a peasant assured us, that a consider 
" able quantity of dust, which we per* 

" ceived in the road of Plasencia, pro 
" ceeded from the march of a body o 
" the enemy. — I immediately returned 
" and took post in front of Banos, wit! 

" my pickets in advance of Aldea Neuva 
" selecting such points for defende a 
" the exigency of the time permitted.— 

" The enemy’s cavalry advanced on thj 
" high road, and drove back my smal 
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“ cavalry posts; but a picket of Spanish 
“ infantry > which I had concealed, pour- 
" ed in on the cavalry a steady and 
“ well directed fire, that killed and 
" wounded many of them. — The 200 
" Spanish infantry in advance of Aldea 
" Neuva, continued, under the direction 
“ of Col. Grant and their officers, to 
" maintain their ground most gallantly, 

" until the enemy’s cavalry and chas- 
" seurs a cheval, in considerable bodies, 
u appeared on both flanks, when they 
" were obliged to retreat. — The enemy’s 
"chasseurs a cheval and cavalry ad- 
" vanced in great numbers in every 
“ direction, and pushed to cut oil’ the 
" legion posted between Aldea Neuva 
" and Banos ; but, by the steady con- 
" duct of officers and men, the enemy 
" could only advance gradually, and 
“ with a very severe loss, from the corn- 
" manding fire thrown on them. — The 
“ Merida battalion, however, having 
" given way on the right, a road was laid 
u open, which cut behind our position, 

" and I was obliged to order a retreat on 
" the heights above Banos, when I was 
“ again necessitated to detach a corps, 
u in order to scour the road of Monte 
“ Major, by which I saw the enemy di- 
recting a column, and which road 
" turned altogether the Puerto de Banos, 

M a league in our rear. — At this time, 
u Bon Carlos Marquis de Estragne came 
u up with his battalion of light infantry, 
u and, in the most gallant manner, took 
u P os t along the heights commanding 
u the road of Banos, which enabled me 
u to send some of the Merida battalion 
u °o the mountain on our left, com- 
n landing the main road, and which 
“ the enemy had tried to ascend. — The 
u battalion of light infantry, and the de- 
u tachment6f the legion on its right, con- 
u finued, notwithstanding the enemy’s 
" ^ r t e °f artillery and musketry, to main- 
u f a * n their ground ; .but, at six o’clock 
“ in the evening, three columns of the 
“ enemy mounted the height on our 
" left, gained it, and poured such a fire 
■“ on the troops below, that longer de- 
“ ^ ence w as impracticable, and the 
u whole was obliged to retire on the 
u mountains on our left, leaving open 
u ma * n roa( h along which a consi- 
derable column of cavalry immedi- 
u ateiy poured.-— The battalion of Se- 
« ^ een at Bejar, with or- 

" dprs to follow me next day, but when 
1 was obliged to return, and the ac- 
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" tion commenced, I ordered it to Puerto 
" Banos, to watch the Monte Major road, 
t€ and the heights in the rear of our left. — 
“ When the- enemy’s cavalry came near, 
"an officer and some dragoons called 
“ out to the Commanding Officer to 
“ surrender, but a volley killed him and 
“ his party, and then me battalion pro- 
" ceeded to mount the heights, in which 
movement it was attacked and sur- 
“ rounded by a column of cavalry and 
" a column of infantry, but cut its way 
" and cleared itself, killing a great 
" many of the enemy, especially of his 
" cavalry. — The enemy is now passing 
ei to Salamanca with great expedition ; 
" I lament that I could no longer arrest 
" his progress ; but, when the enor- 
“ mous superiority of the enemy’s force 
“ is considered, and that we had qo 
“ artillery, and that the Puerto de Banos, 
“ on the Estremaduran side, is not a pass 
“ of such strength as on the side of Cas- 
“ tile, especially without guns, I hope 
“ that a resistance for nine hours, which 
“ must have cost the enemy a great 
“ many men, will not be deemed inade- 
« quate to our means. — I have to ac- 
“ knowledge the services rendered me 
on this occasion by Colonel Grant, 
“ Major Reiman, Don Fermen IVIarquis, 
“ Adjutant-Major of the Dragoons of 
“ Pavia, Captain Charles and Mr. Bol- 
mon ; and to express the greatest ap- 
" probation of two companies of the 
“ Merida battalion, advanced in front, 
“ and of the Commanding Officer and 
“ soldiery of the battalions of Seville, 
“ and the Portuguese brigade. I have 
“ already noticed the distinguished con- 
<* duct of Don Carlos, and his battalion 
" merits the highest encomiums. — I have 
“ not been able to collect the returns pf 
“ our loss. From the nature of moun- 
" tain warfare, many men are missing, 
" who cannot join for a day or two, but 
“ I believe the enemy will only have to 
" boast that he has achieved his passage, 
“ and his killed and wounded will be a 
« great diminution of his victory.” 
Partizan, or partizan not, it appears that 
the Spaniards and Portuguese, of whom 
our Baron seems to . have , no reason to 
boast, really fought, and fought w'ell, too, 
under Sir Robert . Wilson , which shews Sir 
Robert to be fit for something beyond ser* 
vices of a mere partizan , one of whose pro- 
minent talents or qualities was, being 
<< well acquainted with the country in which 
" he was acting.” This letter shews hioi 
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to be something more than a person a little 
above a guide ; and, indeed, as far as I 
have had an opportunity of hearing peo- 
ple’s opinions, this letter has excited no 
small degree of regret, that Sir Robert had 
not filled a much higher situation in our un- 
fortunate army. Sir Robert might be r< de- 
" featcd;” but, he does not say so ; nor 
does he say any thing to justify the la- 
conic sentence in my Lord Talavera’s 
letter : " he was attacked and defeated by 
" the French corps under Marshal Ney.” 
This letter does, in my opinion, contain 
nothing to justify that sentence. He was 
compelled to retire ; be got off' as fast as 
he could ; and- so did our Baron from Ta- 
lavera, but the Baron no where acknow- 
ledges, that he was beaten, or " defeated .” 

But, the great merit of Sir Robert’s 

letter, is, that it accuses nobody ; complains 
of nobody ; throws the blame upon nobody ; 
but, on the contrary, contains high enco- 
miums on the Spanish and Portuguese 
troops. Now, to me, it is, I must confess, 
very strange, that the troops of these na- 
tions should fight so well, when with Sir 
Robert Wilson, and that those in company 
with our army and the Baron, should incur 
so much blame. This is an observation 
that must have occurred to every one ; 
and, really, I am persuaded, that most men 
will look upon sir Robert’s letter as going 
•very far towards proving, that, if the army 
under Cuesta did not behave well, the 

fault was not wholly in that army. We j 

now come to the last of these letters, which, 
indeed, is not a letter , but an extract of a 
letter. It is dated, like the last letter of | 
the Baron, at Truxillo, and, like that letter, 
on the 21st of August. Now, why should 
a commander, write from the same place , 
and on the same day , two letters to the 
same person f He writes a whole letter 
about Sir Robert Wilson; but, why not 
have .made it part of a letter. Why not 
have put us in possession of that story 
along with the other story ? Why sepa- 
rate them ? Why write two letters ?- 

The reader will say : " Why do you ask 
“ all these questions, when you can see the 
(t reason as plainly as you can see the pen 
t( that is in your hand ?” Very true ; 
and it is idle to waste one’s time in this 
way ; for, it is absolutely impossible for 
us not to see the reason tor, thus dividing 
a dispatch of the same date into distinct 
letters. Now, then, let us see this ex- 

tract of a letter, and guess at w hat we can- 
not get a sight of. 

General Cuesta moved his head- 
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" quarters from the neighbourhood of 
tl the bridge of Arcobispo on the night 
" of the 7th inst. to Peraleca de Garbin, 
" leaving an advanced guard, consisting 
" of two divisions of infantry, and the 
"Duke D’ Albuquerque’s division of 
" cavalry, for the defence of Che passage 
" of the Tagus at this point. — The 
" French cavalry passed the Tagus at 
" a ford immediately above the bridge, 
" at half past One in the afternoon of 
" the 8th, and surprised this advanced 
" guard, wdiich retired, leaving behind 
" them all their cannon, as w 7 ell as those 
" in the batteries constructed for the 
" defence of the bridge. — The General 
" then moved his head-quarters to the 
" Mesa d’lbor, on the evening of the 
" 8th, having his advanced guard at 
" Bohoral. He resigned the command 
" of the army on the 12th (on account 
" of the bad slate qf his health), which 
"has devolved upon General Equia. 
" The head-quarters of the Spanish 
" army are now at Deleytosa. — It ap- 
" pears that a detachment of Vanegas’s 
" army had some success against the 
" enemy, in an attack made upon it in 
"the neighbourhood of Aranjuez, on 
" the 5th instant. General Vanegas 
" w r as then at Ocana, and he had de- 
" termined to retire towards the Sierra 
" Morena ; and, after the 5th, he had 
Amoved in that direction. He re- 
" turned, however, towards Toledo, 
" with an intention of attacking the 
" enemy on the 12th ; but, on the 11th, 
" the enemy attacked him, with Sebas- 
" tiani’s corps and two divisions of Vic- 
" tor’s, in the neighbourhood of Almo- 
‘ ‘ racid. The action appears to have 
" lasted some hours; but the French 
" having at last gained an advantage on 
" General Vanegas’s left, he was obliged 
" to retire, and was about to resume hi* 
" position in the Sierra Morena. — On 
" the 9th, 10th, and 1 1th, large detach- 
" ments of the .French troops, which 
" had come from Plasencia, returned to 
" that quarter ; and on the 12th, they 
" attacked and defeated Sir R. \yilson 
" in the Puerto de Banos, on their re- 
" turn to Salamanca. — It appears now, 
“ that the French force in this part ot 
" Spain is distributed as follows: Mar- 
" sbal Victor’s corps is divided between 
" Talavera and La Mancha ; Sebas- 
" tiani’s is in La Mancha ; Marshal 
" Mortier’s at Oropesa, Arzobispo, and 
" Navalmora ; Marshal Soult’s at Pla- 
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“ sencia ; and Marshal Ney's at Sala- 
“ nianca. — Distress for want of provi- 
“ sions, and its effects, have at last 
“ obliged me tomov: towards the frontiers 
“ of Portugal, in order to refresh my troops. 
“In my former dispatches, I have in- 
formed your lordship of our distress 
“ for the want of provisions and the means 
“ of transport. Those wants, which were 
“ the first cause of the loss of many ad- 
“ vantages, after the 22d of July, which 
“ were made known to the Government , 

“ and were actually known to them on 
“ the 20th of last month, still exist in an 
. “aggravated degree ; and, under these 
“ circumstances, I determined (o break 
“up, on the 20th, from Jaraicejo, 

“ where I had had my head -quarters 
“since the 11th, with the advanced 
“ posts on the Tagus, near the bridge of 
“ Almarez, and to FALL BACK upon the 
“frontiers of Portugal , where I hope 1 
“ shall be supplied with every thing I 
“ waut.” 

Here we have “ move towards Portugal;” 
we have “ break up;” we have “fall back;” 
we have any thing but that phrase, which 
alone could convey a correct idea of the 
movement in question united with its 
cause and motive. In the ever-memora- 
ble General Order, intended to blazon 
forth the fame of Wellesley, Victor's re- 
fusing to wait for offered battle is called 
an “ escape.” But, when this same Wel- 
lesley himself, so far from waiting for of- 
fered battle, is pushing on as fast as pos- 
sible to get quite out of the reach of the 
French, he calls it moving towards Portu- 
gal ; breaking up ; falling back , in order to 

refresh his troops. To refresh his troops ! 

Is that all ? What, keep on marching, day 
and night, in order to refresh his troops? 

-But, he is in want provisions also. 

Well! and must not the enemy be in want 
of them? This does appear to me very 
unaccountable ; that the enemy should be 
able to pursue us over a country, whence 
we are induced to fall back , merely for 
want of provisions. If this be the case, 
let us give up the contest at once, for it is 
quite useless to attempt to maintain it 
against an enemy, who can live upon the 
leavings of that which we cannot exist 

upon The Spanish government is blam- 

ed> \n unqualified terms, even in the extract 
which we are permitted to see; and, I 
leave the reader to judge of the manner in 
which they are spoken of in the letter itself. 
As to this matter, it is very plain, that a 
quarrel between the Viscount and the 


Junta has taken place, or must soon take 
place. But, it appears to me, that, in 
wiratever degree the Junta are to blame, 
their neglect can form no justification for 
our Baron. They may be to blame for 
not having provided food and the means of 
conveying it ; but, he is still to blame for 
having moved forward, without having 
previously secured those means and that 
food. Besides, how does it happen, that 
he got forward so well ? We heard of no 
fault about provisions, until after the Tar- 
tar-catching affair at Talavera. Indeed, 
haw could he advance so far without provi- 
sions ? I am afraid, and, to speak my mind, 

I am quite satisfied, that the Junta are not 
at all to blame; and, 1 shall be much 
disappointed, if it does not finally ap- 
pear so to the satisfaction of the whole 
country. He must have known well, very 
well, that the Junta had but little power 
and less money ; he must have known 
how^diffictilt sir John Moore found it to get 
any supplies from the people as he passed 
along; and, indeed, it requires but very 
little reflection to be convinced, that, un- 
less you have magazines provided before 
hand, or are prepared to make free with all 
you find, and even to enforce a discovery 
of hidden provisions, you ought not to 
attempt to move a mile in such a country 
as Spain, and particularly in the part of 
Spain where our poor miserable army has 
been. There is no excuse, therefore; and 
as to the Viseouni/s attempting to throw 
the blame upon the Junta, I really do not 
think it fair, especially as the publication 
of his dispatch takes place hyre, and not 

in Spain. As connected with this, there 

is a report, stated in the news-papers of 
the Marquis brother having assisted in 
producing a very material change in the 
government of Spain; nothing less, in- 
deed, than the breaking up of the Junta, and 
the erecting of a Regency , in the person of 
the Archbishop of Toledo. This is, to be 
sure, merely a news-paper report ; but, 
if it should prove true, we may, I think, 
pretty safely calculate upon a speedy ter- 
mination of the contest in Spain ! — — I 
should here offer a few concluding re- 
marks, tending to shew what this nation 
has already suffered from having meddled 
in this contest upon a wrong principle ; 
but, there are extracts of two letters, 
copies of ‘which have appeared in the 
London news-papers, that I must not, upon 
this occasion, omit to notice, especially 
as, if authentic, they amply account for 
our beipg allowed to see only an extract o£ 
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our Viscount’s last letter. These ex- 

tracts of letters are of a nature not to 
be inserted by me, without quoting the 
print, whence I take them ; and therefore I 
State that they are taken from the Morning 
Chrohicle of Saturday, the 9th instant, in 
Which paper they were inserted with a sort 
•f preface, as follow's : 

44 The letters from Lisbon supply us 
“ With little intelligence in addition to 
4i what we have before received. The 
44 packet left the mouth of the Tagus, 

44 according to the log-book, on the 
« 23d ult. At that time there were 
« very few troops in Lisbon, the de- 
« tachments having marched, as soon 
44 as they Were landed, on the road to 
u Elvas, to reinforce the army under 
44 Lord Wellington. Previous to the 
tf arrival of the Cork fleet, there were 
<l only three ships in his Britannic Ma- 
44 jelsty’s service in the port of Lisbon. 

44 These were transports, and on board 
< 4 one of them the Admiral’s flag 
w was hoisted. — The following are ex- 
w -tracts from two of our letters : 

Lisbon , Avgust 21,1 809 . 

<e Several Officers having arrived here 
lately without proper leave of absence, 

44 the Commandant of Lisbon, Colonel 
4( Peacock, of the Guards, in the Gene- 
u ral Orders of Friday last, says, that all 
44 Officers who return from the army with - 
*< out the Commander qf the forces 3 leave, 
are to be put under atrest ; and 
44 further, that in consequence of the 
44 false and unfavourable reports made by 
<< English Officers andprivates of the state 
« Of the British army in Spain , that in 
“ fuLture all Officers and privates circu- 
44 fating such injurious reports, are to be 
immediately tried by a Court-Martial , 

44 and the sentence to be put in immediate 
44 execution . It has been said, that the 
« advance column of General Beres- 
ft ford’s army has been taken by the 
44 French. It has been reported these 
14 three or four days, with great confi- 
dence, that General Beresford was in 
44 the rear of Soult, and that sir A. Wel- 
44 lesley was advancing in his front, and 
44 that it Was impossible for him to get off. 
ft — Sixteen transports arrived here 
44 yesterday from Coi*k, with 1 20 artil- 
44 lerymen, and 300 horses. — By a ves- 
44 sef that arrived here yesterday from 
44 Cadiz, it is said ana believed ati 
44 'Change, that general Stuart, with 
44 English and Sicilian ttroops, had taken 
„ 44 Naples ; and that the garrison were 
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« made prisoners of war. — Paper 23 per 
44 cent, discount. 

44 Lisbon, Aug. 22, 1809. 

44 The Princess Charlotte packet 
ft which was to sail this morning is post- 
poned until to-morrow morning; the 
44 mail is to be closed this night at eight 
44 o’clock. I have put a .letter in the 
mail last night, with the papers of Sa- 
turday and yesterday. The only 
4t news I have now to add to what I 
“ have said in that letter, is that sir 
« Arthur Wellesley has been under the 
44 painful necessity, (as he says himself) 
t( of breaking several Officers for their cow • 

“ ardly and inattentive conduct in the severe 
« battles with the French in Spain . One 
“ Officer, who had the command of a 
c* detachment, ran away from his men, 
« but they were led on by the serjeants, 
44 and behaved in the most heroic man- 
a ner. He is named in GeneVal Orders, 
" and ordered to be arrested wherever 
44 he is to be found. I am -told he has 
44 been seen here, at Lisbon. It is use- 
44 less to name him.” 

Now, I do not by any means say, that 
these are truths ; but, • they have been 
published nearly a week, and have not 
yet, as far as I have observed, been contra- 
dicted, either officially or non-officially, 

The Orders, said to have been issued 

at Lisbon, are, I must confess, a little in 
the Calcutta stile ; but, I should hope, that 
the fact is not so ; 1 should hope, that no 
such Orders were ever published by a 

British Officer. We have long beenm 

the habit of laughing at the “ poor 
“ French,” for not daring to publish any 
news ; but, if these Orders be authentic, 
the 44 poor French” may have their laugh 
in their turn. It is true, that our people 
are prohibited from publishing bad news 
only ; and may vent as much as they 
please of good . Should this prove tiue, 
we are, indeed, come to a pretty pass; 
we shall be pretty fellows to make a 
bragging noise about liberty. Those who 
spread bad news ; accounts unfavourable to 
the British army in Spain, are not only to 
be put in arrest ; are not only to be impri- 
soned ; are not only to be put into a state 
of vile durance ; but, they are to be tried , 
and the sentence is to be put into immeai > 
ate execution ; that is to say, they are to be 
punished upon the spot, and, as the crime 

is one of those not particularly men tionea 

in the Articles of War, it will, of course, 
come under the comprehensive descfip^ 
tion of 44 Disobedience qf Orders wkeieea 
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an officer may be cashiered , and a non- 
commissioned officer or soldier fogged. If 
this does not insure them against bad news 
at Lisbon, it is hard to say what will. 
But, again, let me express my 'hope, that 
this intelligence is not correct, and that 
things are not come to this disgraceful 

pass. In Calcutta the poor devils of 

printers of news-papers, previous to the 
publication of each Number of their pa- 
pers respectively, are, or, at least, were, 
obliged to carry a copy to a person, ap- 
pointed by the Governor General for that 
purpose, who, as he reads the paper over, 
takes his pen, and crosses out whatever 
parts he does not like ; and amongst the 
articles thus crossed, you sometimes find 
even advertisements', if they contain the 
titles of books, supposed to treat freely of 
politics. This.is an effectual way to guard 
against bad news, as far as relates to the 
press ; and this is what there are some per- 
sons, who are well known to wish to see 
established in this country. But, even 
this is not so tight as what we have just 
been contemplating ; for, this relates 
merely to the press ; whereas the Orders, 
said to have been issued at Lisbon, ex- 
tend to verbal, and even private, commu- 
nications. Yet the Turtle Patriots, fine 
fellows, are carrying on war for the liberty 
°> Spain and Portugal. Once more, let 
w hope, that this Order has no existence; 
and that the statement respecting it will 
toon be contradicted ; for, really, if it 
nas an existence, I am half afraid, that we 
thall be unable to match it in the annals 
of the administration of any one but Robes- 
J ),err ®*--; — Serious, however, as this sub- 
ject is, it yields, in that respect, to the 
other facts, stated, so boldly, in these ex- 
tracts : namely, that several officers have ar- 
rived at Lisbon, from our army, without leave 
°J absence; that is to say, that they have 
deserted, and that, too, from the field, when 
' 1n . “ ourl y expectation of being engaged 
^th the enemy : and, further, that several 
officers have been broken for cowardice by the 

commander of our army in Spain. One 

frould think, that these facts must he 
.? se > atl d yet, how are we to suppose, 
a an experienced gentleman, like Mr. 
erry, would publish them, as he has 
ne, without accompanying that publi- 
♦n Wl ™ t ^ le ex P ress ion of any doubt as 
k e trut b of the facts ? It is hard, to 
if \v 2° w *?ich side toftx one's belief ; but, 
line tacts are as they are stated, England, 
c y, never was in a state of such deep 
complete disgrace as it is at this mo- 
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ment. We must all hope, that the facts 
are false ; but, if they be true, they 
ought, without loss of time, to be made 
fully known to us. The parties names 
ought to be published ; and, as to the de- 
serters, theirs ought to be nailed to the se- 
veral gallowses in the counties where they 
respectively were born. If they are of the 
borough-monger breed, or have any Tur- 
tle Patriots for relations, we shall, how- 
ever, see apologies enough made for them; 
but, let us have the facts clearly establish- 
ed ; and, above all things, let us have a 
list of the names and the birth-places of 

them. Already, I think, I perceive an 

attempt to prepare a palliative by saying, 
that they may have been disgusted, or may 
have been so hairassed about and so pinch- 
ed for want of every comfort , that their re- 
turn to Lisbon was to be expected. Dis- 
gust ! Aye, there is a description of per- 
sons, who are very apt to feel disgust at 
the approach of a battle, or of danger of 
any sort. And, as to being “ harrassed 
“ about/' it is easy to find hardship words; 
but, did these pretty fellows think, that 
they were always to receive their pay for 
lounging about our paved streets, and ogling 
mantua-makers* and millihers’apprentices ? 
Cortf orts, indeed ! Are we, then, to pay men 
in red and blue coats for no other purpose 
than to wear muif-jackets, giant-swords, 
glove-wallets, and false whiskers, and to loll 
about at inn-doors and assembly rooms ? 
No, no ; these gentlemen should recol- 
lect, that they were paid a long while for do- 
ing nothing; that they are of a profession, 
the business of which comes by fits and 
starts ; that they must t&ke the good with 
the bad ; and that they were not_enrolled 
in the army for the sole purpose of giving 
them the public money without any ex- 
pected return in the shape of service.— All 
this is said, however, upon the supposition 
merely that the statement of the Morning 
Chronicle should prove true. Let us hope 
that it will not. Let us hope, that we are 
not fallen so low as this, which, in fact, is 
much lower than any of the nations, whom 
we affect most to despise.- Before I dis- 

miss this subject, let me once more endea- 
vour to direct the reader's attention to the 
circumstance « of Lord Douro's principal 
dispatch having been kept from our sight, 
except an extract. The public never should 
lose sight of this circumstance. The whole 
of the dispatch will, perhaps, come out, 
when the parliament meets ; but, let us 
bear in mind, that, at present, we have only 
a paTt of it, and, of course, only that part. 
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which the minister chooses to give us. 

We spare not Buonaparte ; we abuse him 
for keeping his subjects in darkness ; but, I 
how different is his conduct ? When he en- 
ters upon a campaign, he also enters upon 
a sei'ies of bulletins , which, day by day, con- 
tain an account of the progress of that cam- 
paign, and which bulletins are, without 
any mutilation, published in all his news- 
papers. It may be improper for the go- 

vernment to tell the world all that the Vis- 
count of Talaverasays; but why not, then, 
give us from themselves, such bulletins as 
they think proper ? Herein consists the 
deception, that, by giving us extracts, they 
give us what is believed to be the words of 
the General, and which, in fact, are not his 
words, until they are rejoined to those of 
his words, which are kept out of our sight. 
Suppose he were to say, " To-day plenty 
“ of provisions have been sent me for a 
(t couple or three days’ consumption ;” 
and the ministers were to suppress all the 
words after the word me; is it not evident, 
that we should have words that were not 
his ? In short, words, like individual letters, 
are one thing, or another, accordingly as 
they are combined and connected ; and, 
of course, it is very possible to give us, 
words out of a letter, which words do, in 

reality, make no part of that letter. If 

the ministers would tell us the news in their 
own words ; if they would say, “ thus and 
“ thus things stand ;” then we should know 
what we had before, and should, at a future 
day, be able to verify these accounts by 
comparing them with the real transactions; 
but, this is precisely what they do not wish 

ns to be able to do. At any rate I hope 

we shall look sharp after these “ extracts,” 
and if we do so, we shall be able to trace 
out every fact of importance. But, every 
tiling, relating to this campaign in the 
' Southern Peninsula, is of great importance, 
especially if we bear in mind the origin and 
principle of our interference in the affairs of 
Spain. We took up the cause apparently 
for the express purpose of preventing a ra- 
dical change in the government of that coun- 
try. We saw such a change approach- 
ing; we saw the two kings abdicating the 
throne, and calling upon their quondam 
subjects to yield obedience to the Emperor 
Napoleon ; we heard the people of Spain, 
as distinctly as it was possible for us to 
hear them, protest against this base at- 
tempt to transfer them like a herd of cat- 
tle ; we heard them, from one end of the 
kingdom to the other, assert their right to 
be tree, to choose another government ; 
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and we heard them dealing out unquali- 
fied execrations on their “ late infamous 
government While this was going on in 
Spain ; while -a radical change of the go- 
vernment there was in a fair way of being 
accomplished, and that, too (from the 
lucky circumstance of the abdication of 
the royal family) without any danger of 
the horrors of civil strife ; and, while the 
people, of England hailed the dawn of 
liberty in that long-oppressed portion of 
the world ; in this promising state of 
things, the Turtle Patriots met, as it were 
for the express purpose, and from the table 
at this meeting, the king’s Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, proclaimed to 
the nation what they had to expect from 
the part we were about to take in the war ; 
he proclaimed to us, in short, that the war 
was to be for Ferdinand VII, who, in spite 
not only of Napoleon’s decrees but of his 
own abdication, was to be king of Spain, 
and that, too, while his father was vet 
alive and declared the son not to have nis 
consent to mount the throne. Soon after 
this an English Embassador was appointed 
to the court of this k/ing of Spain, who 
was, in fact, and still is, a prisoner in the 
hands of Napoleon.— Was any thing but 
what has happened to be expected ? It is 
notorious, that many of our people have 
been in danger of having their sides 
pierced by the Spaniards for pronouncing 
the name of Ferdinand VII. with approba- 
tion. We are not here under any Orders 
like those, said to have been issued at Lis- 
bon, and, therefore, I will state, that an 
officer, who was in Sir John Moore’s army, 
told me, that, being sent out purchase 
mules, he was compelled, in order to avoid 
being killed, to pull out of his hat the 
ticket, which was worn by our people, 
with “ Ferdinand VII.” upon it ; and, 
that, upon his and his companions (before 
they were aware of the sentiments of the 
people) crying out, " huzza for Ferdinand 
“ Vllth,” they and the object of their de- 
votion were loaded with execrations. And 
that, in fact, of all the names he heard pro- 
nounced, no one appeared to be so unpo- 
pular as that unde* which we were car- 
rying on the war. This is the great 

point for the nation to keep in view. * We 
should not let the failures, or even the 
miseries, of our armies, efface from our 
minds the great and original cause of all 
these calamities and disgraces; namely, 
the determinatibn of our government to 
make war for a king , and not . for a people, 
in Spain. That this <?ause would produce 
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such effects as it has produced was very 
evident to me and to many others ; we 
foretold what has come to pass ; but the 
hirelings, whose sole business it is to de- 
ceive the people, asserted that we were 
instigated by the devil ; that we were ja- 
cobins and levellers, and wished to see a 
revolution in Spain, that the example might 
extend to England. They prevailed - ; or, 
at least, there existed nowhere the dis- 
position accompanied with sufficient power, 
to prevent the war from being carried 
on for Ferdinand; they prevailed, and, 
as it is just due, this nation has felt, is 
feeling, and will long feel, the conse- 
quences.-— Great things are now, by 
«ome persons, expected from what is 
tailed the « energy” of the Marquis bro- 
ther. My expectations are not such. I 
am, as I always have been, convinced, 
that for a choice of kings, named by others, 
the people of Spain will never fight ; and 
that, unless we have the people with us, 

our exertions are of no avail. Again, 

however, I cannot retrain from expressing 
my satisfaction; that the concern, the 
whole concern, in the cabinet as well as in 
the held, is m the hands of the Wellesleys; 
because, if the thing had not been so 
sbould a l wa ys have heard some 
, e base ^solent partizans of that fami- 
ly asserting, that the undertaking failed 
only because they were not at the head of 
!i * e Hirelings, -the unprincipled con- 
ductors of no small part of the press, threw 
he blame of the Convention of Cintra 
«Pon others than the Wellesley, who had 
a hand in it, though it was negociated by 
t L®“ J*'° a11 remember how he carried 
nf f L- r w ‘ tb what an air the whole 
men[ Vll hei ’ entS braved the just resent- 
thrnn P eo P ie - There is nobody to 

deed >h * NOW; except, in- 

and ’ , b P amsb government and armies 

miniRtr° P 6 \ anC ^ thm ’ we come u P on tbe 
? nd sa y: “ What ! this was your 
mvet sal Spanish nation , who were mad 
with enthusiasm for Ferdinand ?” Let 

Erhn ° Ut u° f thafc if the y can * ^t 
Thev rn 0se th u e ob «i ect tbeir censure. 
W^ not ch ° ose amiss lor those, who 

war and ^ r °,! ed ° f the P rinci P le ° f *e 
leslevs d h ° haVC n ° °P inion of the Wel- 
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dJCnn™ f ay "P°" this subject. "That 
that carf h * d ’ "l" 11 ’ P° r ever y reason 
PectedToh nlmed> “ i 8 ht have been ex- 
cf j/j. . a PP en ’ “d those, to ho approved 
9 m ^ng, have not the smallest 
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right to complain of the result. — : — I said, 
from the first, that, if John Eaul of Chat- 
ham (as we say, John Duke of Mary- 
borough)^ did not look sharp, some one of 
Napoleon's new-made Dukes might send 
him back « with a flea in his ear ;” and, 
if the Earl had not wisely resolved to stop 
where he did, this, would, in all likelihood, 

have been the case -The thing will, it 

is said, cost about eleven millions of money, 
for which I am not at all sorry ; and, in- 
deed, the only subject of national regret, 
connected with this affair, is, the loss and 
the sickness of the army and navy, which, 
if so great as they have been described, is 
a very serious matter. It is stated, that 
some thousands of qur men have actually- 
died of sickness at Walcheren, and that 
there are about sixteen thousand of them 
sick. The account of the deaths are truly 
dreadful. It is to be hoped, that there is 
Some Exaggeration in every part of these 
statements; but, at the same time, there 
can be no doubt of the loss , and the suf- 
fering having been very considerable. 
And,/or what! What purpose will the ex- 
pedition answer? What will it effect?' 
How will ft alter the condition of any na- 
tion or any human being ? It will have 
made some few thousands of unoffending 
persons in Zealand miserable for life ; 
many it will have destroyed ; and tt will 
have fattened some hundreds of English 
commissaries, quartermasters, staff-people, 
paymasters, agents, and contractors ! It 
will have created an immense quantity qf 
patronage, and will have greatly added to 
the value of the power of the Borough- 
mongers. These are the purposes, which 
this Grand Armada will have answered. 
Would it not be better, at once, to give 
those Borough-mongers a certain portion 
of the national revenues, and leave the 
king and his servants free to choose their 

measures and to choose their men ? As 

to keeping Walcheren, which poor Lord 
Chatham denominates an * important pos- 
session,” it is, I am convinced, little short 
of madness to think of it. The utility 
of it, if practicable, is matter of great 
doubt with men more capable of judging 
upon the subject than I am ; and, to ef- 
fect it would, I am convinced, cost, at 
least, ten millions a year. Less than 20,000 
troops, including casualties, would not do. 
Then there must be a fleet, and both must 
be fed and watered from England. In 
short the idea is absurd.-^— There ap- 
pears to be much dispute, as to whether 
Lord Chatham be to blame, or not ; and 
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a great deal of sarcasm has been bestowed 
upon him. But, really, I can discover no 
ground for this blame. It is impossible, 
that he should have acted without orders 
from home, in the taking of Flushing be- 
fore he proceeded further ; and, besides, 

I do not believe, that he could have got to 
Antwerp, even if he had found Flushing ready 
captured io his hand . We were in this, as 
in all^ other instances, told lies about the 
disposition of the people. The Dutch, as 
we are compelled now to confess, did not 
want us. They did not want to be deliver- 
ed. They were all ready to snickersnee 
us ; and, we have not, during the whole 
affair, been able to produce a single proof 
of disaffection towards Louis Napoleon, 
who appears to be as firmly seated upon 
the Dutch, as his brother is upon the 
French, throne. For my part, I should 
not wonder if this most expensive and ca- 
lamitous undertaking originated at the sug- 
gestion of some of those babbling crea- 
tures, whom, in every part of Europe, we 
have the folly to supply with money ; 
and, who, for the far greater portion are, 1 
am thoroughly persuaded, in the pay, and 
in the interest of Buonaparte, who could 
desire nothing better than what we have 
vbeen doing for several riionths past. 

The Whiqs appear to be all alive, upon 
»the present occasion. There are reports 
of changes ; the happy dog may, perhaps, 
let go the bone ! The Whig Oracle, the 
Morning Chronicle, has, for some weeks 
past, been hard at work endeavouring to 
pave the way for the return of its party, 
and, as the most likely means of succeed- 
ing, it has set about a deliberate attack 
upon Mr. Wardle, knowing that nothing, 
will be so likely to be received as a peace- 
.©ffering. This alone , if we could forget all 
4heir conduct while in power, would be 
quite sufficient as a proof of what we 
should have to expect from the Whigs, 
who, I api, at any time, ready to show, 
did more harm, more permanent mischief, 
to the country, during their reign, than was 
ever done, in a similar space of time, by 
-any ministry, that the country ever knew. 
What! and is there a man in this kingdom, 
base enough, and if base enough, impudent 
enough, to bid the nation look tor safety 
in the hands of those, who nearly doubled 
'the income tax y who openly avowed, that 
they would make perpetual war for Hanover, 
and who .had the merciless insolence to 
tell us that Hanover ought to be as dear to us 
as Hampshire ! What! bid*us look for help 
te that .set, who did their, utmost to deprive 
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us of the very faculty of calling for help. 
Oh, no ! we have, very lately, heard that 
faction cordially join the other faction in 
defending those who stood detected in 
having had a hand in buying and selling 
places and seats in parliament ; through 
the whole of the shameful scenes, here al- 
luded to, vve uniformly found the out 
faction more regardless of the people 
than the ' in faction ; and, as to their deeds 
in war, what have they to boast of r But, 
the main point, at present, is, would they, 
or would they not, have aided a revolution 
in Spain ? It is clear ; from all they have, 
at different times, said, that they would 
-not ; and, therefore, why would they haye 
been better than the present set ? In 
fact, does the reader believe, that they 
would not have done just as this set has 
done ? Did they not, froip the first, laugh 
at the idea of restoring liberty to Spain ; 
And, as to the Wellesleys, were they not 
as much cherished by the Whigs as by 

the present ministry ? It is absurd ; 

it is empty nonsense, to suppose, that the 
Out faction, if in power, would, or, indeed, 
could, do any better than those who now 
are in power. It is the system that is 
in fault much more than the men ; and, 
therefore, those are fools, who look to 
any set of men, without a change of that 

system. We go on from bad to worse, 

and this is in the very nature of the sys- 
tem. We see millions laid out upon en- 
terprizes, and we see no good to us, and 
no hurt to our enemy, result therefrom. 
If, now-and-then, success attends the act 
itself, it is pretty sure to be followed by 
no beneficial consequence ; and, thus, are we 
going on steadily towards that period, 
when we are to see Napoleon with all the 
force of Europe in his hands to wield 

against us. Nothing, it appears to me, 

can save this country from subjugation by 
France, but that measure of Reform, which, 
while it gave heart-felt satisfaction to the 
people, while it put an end to all discon- 
tents, would call forth new talents and 
new energies. — — The counsellors of the 
king would not then be eternally engaged 
in weighing parliamentary interests; their ] 
time would not be spent in the invention 
of excuses, and al l sorts of paltry intrigues ; 
they would have the time necessary to at- 
tend to great affairs ; and, which is the great 
thing of all, they would be free to choose 
those persons, who were to put their plan* 
in execution. When any such change will 
take place I shall not pretend to say; h ut » 

I am quite certain, that, until it dos* 
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e, any change of ministry must 
useless, one set oi men being just as 
as another, so long as both remain 
in subjection to the will and pleasure of 
the borough-mongers. While this sys- 
tem remains, there will, with me, always 
be an Objection to any change, general 
or partial ; and that, if it were only for 
this one reason, namely, that, at every 
change, the borough-mongers have a fresh 
dip into our pockets. In short, the people 
of this country are sick of changes, which 
always add so greatly to the list o^pensions 
and allowances, without producing any 
change whatever in their favour. If, indeed, 
the Whigs (it is truly ludicrous to call the 
Grenvilles Whigs) would give us a specific 
promise, that they would bring in a Bill 
for the purpose of insuring a fair Repre- 
sentation of the People ; then we might 
wish for a change ; but, so far from there 
being any reason for us to expect such a 
measure at their hands, we know that they 
have been, and yet are, the most loud and 
unqualified in their abuse of all those who 
profess to wish for such a measure. There- 

fore,I vrish for no change of ministry. 

It is quite monstrous to attempt, at this 
t0 amuse us with a change of minis- 
try- It is as bad, nay to the full, as fla- 
grant, as the invention of the Jubilee; 
bat, neither will impose upon the people. 
A crowd of raggamuffins may be as- 
sembled, and, after being drenched in 
the gin-cellars, may be set to threaten 
the people in Ixmdon into an Illumination 
u pon pain of having their window's smashed 
to pieces; but the sentiment of the nation 
'nil. remain the same; and so it would 
alter a change of ministry. What ! is it 
possible, that any man can be found im- 
pudent enough to attempt to persuade us, 
at we shall derive any benefit from a 
ministry to consist of those, who, last 
spring, cried out, “make a stand!” Oh, 
monstrous! I see nothing that lord Castle- 
reagh has done, that any of those who 
jvant him out would not do. They stood 
y him, they justified him, they voted for 

ck^ijV case Qatari Dick, and why 
ould he not remain where he is ? 

acobin Guineas. There is a curious 

ispute going on between two philoso- 
; ei \^ ne whom writes in the Morn- 
§ Chronicle and the Other in some 
***** P a per, about the discount upon 
R seems, is now openly 
essed to exist to what one of these 
for !? Cal,s " an degree,” though, 

y part, I 'see nothing alarming in 


it. The philosopher, who writes in the 
Chronicle, has suggested a remedy; and 
what does the reader think it is? Why, 
nothing short of compelling the Bank of 
England to confine its issues to a certain 
reduced amount; that is to say, to the 
putting down of its paper altogether; 
for, the moment it begins to draw in, the 
whole thing vanishes ihto its native no- 
thingness. Like the other parts of the 
system, the paper must go on increasing, 

or it falls. This philosopher would fain 

have the Bank make such regulations as 
would enhance the value of money ; that is to 
say, as would make us pay more to the 
fund-holders than we now pay, when every 
reflecting man wishes that we had to pay 

them less instead of more. Besides, 

does this writer imagine, that the country - 
bankers would not make money to supply 
the place of any reduction at the Bank of 
England ? He seems to imagine, that no 
paper money is good for any thing ex- 
cept that of the Bank , as it is called. 
But, have we not thousands of banks ? 
Aye, and that make as good money as the v 
Bank inThreadneedle street. Indeed, the 
Threadneedle street money will not pass 
only at this distance from London half so 
well as the money made by our neigh- 
bours, and that this writer would hare 
plainly seen if he had been with me, last 
Tuesday, at Giles’s Hill Fair, where he 
would not have got a hundred weight of 
cheese for a thousand pounds in the Thread- 
needle street money. The truth is, that 
the paper-money makers in the country 
are known to those who use their manufac- 
tory ; and, what is more, the estates of most 
of them are known. If a contrary wind 
were to blow away the credit of all paper- 
money, those who hold notes of their 
neighbours fall upon their land , in default 
of specie ; but, where are those to go, who 
hold the notes of the manufacturers in 
Threadneedle street ? The country manu- 
factory is not a legal tender. Its makers are 
under no “ RESTRICTION,” not to pay 
in gold! Oh, the pretty phrase “ Bank 
“ Restriction /” How will our Sons laugh 
at this ? Nay, what. fun shall we yet have 
with it ourselves! The Bank of England 
gets a law passed to prevent their creditors 
from demanding gold for its promissory 
notes ; and then the law that lays “ a re- 
“ striction ” on them not to pay gold fot 
their promissory notes ! And, because gui- 
neas will not associate with such paper; 
because a guinea, which has an intrinsic 
value, will not degrade itself by circulating 
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in company with such paper, calling itself 
money, is it- to be accused of Jacobinism ? 
The persons who take, as well as those 
who give, three or four or five and twenty 
shillings for a guinea (it fetched, I be- 
lieve, only 22 shillings at Giles’s Hill fair, 
owing, perhaps, to the purchase being- 
made in country made paper-money) are 
accused of Jacobinism ; but, it is the 
guinea's fault. It will not go for less. 
You cannot get it to stir without a discount. 
It feels its superior worth, and asserts it. 
But, there is nothing Jacobinical in all 
this; if there be, at any rate, the Jaco- 
binism is in the guinea. The guinea is 

now become an object of purchase and sale, 
and no longer a piece of current coin. 
No man ever sees a guinea paid away, ex- 
cept by mere accident; but, to the com- 
fort of our two philosophers, be it known, 
that when the trade in guineas shall have 
become well established, which time is, 
in all probability, at no great distance, 
guineas will flock back again into the king - 
dom . They go abroad at present only 
because they will not circulate with paper- 
money, and because they are not as yet a 
well-known article qf commerce. When 
they become the latter, back they will 
hasten, from all parts of the world; and, 
indeed, they will do well ; for they will 
•very soon be wanted. Then, indeed, will be 
st day for a Jubilee ; then the people of 
England may again dance and sing ; but, 
at present, I see no reason for a Jubilee, 
which, to make the thing complete, is 
called for by those, who have been most 
instrumental in driving the king’s image 
and superscription from the land. When 
his Majesty’s picture returns to our. dwell- 
ings, then will we join in a Jubilee; but 
until then, let Jubilees, like Turtle Meet- 
ings, be confined to those who make con-' 
tracts and loans, and who bask in the sun- 
shine of" Bank-restrictions.” 

W M . COBBETT. 

Bailey, Thursday, X^thSept. 1809. 


OFFICIAL PAPERS. 

Spain. — Proclamation of King Joseph, dated 
Head-quarters , Toledo, Aug . 19, 1809. 

Soldiers ! — It is scarcely fifteen days 
since 120,000 enemies, consisting of Eng- 
lish, Portuguese, .and Spaniards, who 
marched from different points, rendez- 
voused under the walls of my capital ; 
but united on the 2Gth of July at the 
bridge of Guadararaa, the 1st and 4th 


corps, and the reserve, defeated on that 
day the enemy. On the 27th, he repassed 
in great haste the Alberche. On the 28th, 
attacked in a position judged unattackable, 
80,000 men have not been able to contend 
against 40,000 French. — From that time, 
renouncing their chimerical project of 
conquest, they have thought but of safety, 
and have abandoned the field of battle. 
More than 6,000 English wounded are in 
our hospitals ; the least of our corps, the 
1st, was judged sufficient to observe and 
keep in check this army, still so numerous, 
in spite of its losses. It remained upon 
the Alberche, whilst the 4th corps, and 
the reserve, setout on the 29th, to succour 
Toledo, besieged by the army of La Man- 
cha; and that of Madrid, menaced by 
the same army, has forced the enemy, 
already within four leagues of the capital, 
to relinquish its prey. It has repassed 
the Tagus in the greatest haste, and flies 
towards the Sierra Morena, after hav- 
ing abandoned some thousands of killed, 
wounded, and prisoners. The 2d, 5th, and 
6th corps are following the rear-guard of 
the enemy’s army. These corps formed 
a junction with the 1st corps, at Oropesa, 
on the 7th August. — The English fly every 
way, in disorder, and by roads hitherto 
judged impracticable to artillery. The 
2d and 5th corps are pursuing them.— Sol- 
diers, you have v saved my capital, the King 
of Spain thanks you ; you have done more, 
the brother of your Emperor sees fly be- 
fore your eagles the eternal enemy of the 
French name. — The Emperor will know 
all that you have done, he will acknow- 
ledge the brave, who have made them- 
selves conspicuous among the brave, thgse 
who have received honourable wounds; 
and if he says to us, " I am content with 
you,” we shall be sufficiently recompensed. 

(Signed) Joseph. 


Royal Order addressed to Scnores Don Luis 
Mendoza , and Don Andres Gonzalez Pa • 
checo, members of this Supretne Junta . 
Dated Royal Palace of Seville, Aug. 15. 

The Supreme Junta of the government 
of the kingdom have seen,' with the most 
lively interest, the observations which your 
Excellencies make in your memorial of 
the 12th inst. on the causes which have 
led to the want of provisions in the com- 
bined army, and the means of remedying 
this evil ; and while it employs the neces- 
sary measures for this purpose, it charges 
me to inform your Excellencies that <mr 
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onn security and defence requiring ' that 
the said army. should be abundantly sup- 
plied with whatever it requires for its sub- 
sistence and operations, chiefly our gene- 
rous allies^ who, fighting for our liberty 
and independence with the same enthu- 
siasm as they would defend their own, ren- 
der themselves creditors, both by gratitude 
and justice, to every consideration and 
sacrifice of the nation and government, 
tour Excellencies will use every possible 
and conceivable effort, in order' that the 
said army may want nothing ; co-operat- 
mg with the commission which his Ma- 
jesty has given to the Member Don Lo- 
renzo Calvo, and with the intentions of 
the government, which are directed dx- 
clusively toward the welfare and salvation 
o he country. I communicate this by 
Koval Order to your Excellencies, for 
W information, direction, and fulfilment. 
May God preserve your Excellencies many 
years! Martin De Garay. 

Answer. 

Sire * With the greatest pleasure we 

& r or,h e d thfiR r 0yal 0rcler My°ur ma _ 

toiwl Kr* date °? tbe 15tb , enjoining us 
the C ‘r nr e * ertions lof-the supply of 
h S Sh ,- aUSliiar >' tro °P s - We have 

ha t th f ' C K v ‘° lnf0rm y° ur majesty, 
the . '"habitants here supply every 

tl“ n g .''’ lt . h ‘ he S ,eat «t alacrity] and this 
5a " b , Ute3 ’’T lions' daily, and 
edfrnm atsmoie than could be expect- 
^.°m a country so ravaged by th/en* 

/tallTh/ d ever y means to col- 
Hfnt of f ,' S rain bel °ngmg to the govern- 
5 .h T‘L aS ’ which is daily grind- 
SJdst' SOf I alaban - The flour is 
111 the said t on two bridges 

«^t it m' d v t m - ° f Garrovillas ’ in o,;der 
Cendant rn^ G ln 1 readmess whenever the 
oats are a A a ^ a PP \y f° r provisions. The 
all withi n d theT? m St ' Ja S° del Ca mpo, 
Senhor D„ n T dlstance ot four leagues. If 
order, it shalr 0 ^" 2 ?- Calvo wil * send an 
We request v lmmedlatel y be executed.— 
that our pa trini* majest ^ to be convinced 
p rovi S ion s P a, i 5 S , m cannot be exceeded. 

in th e opinion of ol arn r VmS ’ CVen more ' 

are oecessarv rh m ° St ever y one » than 

and liberal , S P r . ovinc . e being as frank 
ail y other, if not more jo. 
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when a prince, who lately governed Swe^ 
den, but whose claim to the Swedish crown 
has-been solemnly cancelled by the una- 
nimous resolution of the States of the 
Realm, must absent himself from this coun- 
ty* His own spontaneous wish agrees, on 
this point, with what the public tranquil- 
lity and security require. His Royal Ma- 
jesty has taken the advice of the Secret 
Committee on a matter of so much import* 
ance, which, however, the state of public 
affairs does not yet permit His Majesty to 
communicate to the Diet, and he, there- 
fore, confines himself, at present, to the 
question — 4 What pension or yearly allow- 
‘ ance, are the States of the Realm willing 
' to grant to their late King, his Queen, and 
' children?’ Which question being an- 
swered, another will occur relative to the 
country which it will be most proper to 
assign for the residence of Gustavus Adol- 
phus and his family. — His Majesty does 
not deem it superfluous to add some ob- 
servations for the States to bear in mind , 
in their deliberations on this subject. The 
States cannot but be aware, that their deci- 
sion must bear that stamp of dignified ge- 
nerosity, which becomes a noble-minded 
nation; that misfortune craves respect; 
and that humanity itself commands for- 
giveness and oblivion of the past. His 
Royal Majesty is anxiously desirous that 
the States of the Realm, by deciding the 
subject under discussion on these princi- 
ples, should meet his wishes, and thus give 
a pledge to Europe of the purity of the mo- 
tives which induced Sweden to revise her- 
system of government, and renew the 
structure of the State. Charles. 


SVVED 


5 a ifoZT rdative to the pensi ° n 

Kin ?i GufttvZ Ti allow *° the late 
children n ^ ^ ol P hus > his Queen and 

m ' Bai ed Stockholm, Aug. 15. 
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now fast approaching, 


America. — Proclamation of the President to 
the United States of America. Dated 
Washington City, Thursday, August 10, 
1809. 

# Whereas, in consequence, of a commu- 
nication from his Britannic Majesty's 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni-. 
poteniiary, declaring that the British Or- 
ders in Council, of January and November, 
1807, would be withdrawn on the 10th of 
June last, (and by virtue of which an Act 
of Congress w^as passed, entitled " An Act 
to interdict the commercial intercourse 
between the United States and Great Bri- 
tain and France, and their dependencies, 
and for other purposes/') I, James Ma- 
dison, President, &c. did issue a procla- 
mation, on the 19th of April last', declar- 
ing that the Orders in Council aforesaid 
would be withdrawn on the 10th of June# 
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J rArns Wilson’s corps is cut oil. It 

after Which the trade might be renewed, b ^ n yiila Nueva and Candelario; 

SaT it is now officially made known to ^tweeaV^ ftom Av , a> of )>500 or 

me that the Orders in Council are n should come down, it would 

withdrawn, agreeably to tl |e declara^ . compelled to surrender.— (Signed.)— 
aforesaid, I do hereby P ro ^ “ ‘^“in Duke of DALMATiA.-Addressed to Joseph, 

^ ** ** ^ MaS king of Spain, *c. &c. &* 

f0,Ce ' — , Proclamation of Marshal 

■v Spanish Papers.— Minnies (f Castiglime, Ifc. to the Inhabitants of 

Di^chZ dated August 14th, and taken Ca J onia . Bated Perpignan, July 2. 

. z. oninir to Avila, at Zomescus, . \ p-** inn* \ 1 am come in 


Dispatches, dated augusi i**"*, - - - . 

on a peasant going to Avila, „ Spaniards ! Catalans ! 1 am come m 

by a detachment under Sir Robert W P His majesty the Em- 


letter shall be torwavucu v»u» — 
most expedition to his J° s 

« ill send me your receipt.— Wilson s corps 
is cut off. About five |«»I? ™ f f 

s y~; ‘r/rrs - b°I 

P .i__ t ootinn of the bth mst. at 


love vou. ' Seduced Dy , 

• ; vmhaDPV victims and blind mstru- 

meXfacJbinet, the enemy, of France 

and humanity, many and many of jour 
brethren are obstinate in prolonging a war, 
the isTue of which could never be doub - 
ful They deny and reject the ben 6 
and favours which an august Sovereign 
and lavom anxious to shojver 

provides for, and , created. 


msBg mmm 

valour, gave him at the same 


■“> b * j™ hi. goodness ni 

^VSHBiSSSSS Sf-Stf Sffl.SS** 


nine Vinegar, and brandy, which snai. oe time his good ness ana / he 

paidfor inready money ; ***°™A™ Napoleon sighs over jmm ^ ctmn^ 
news from Burgos, Salamanca, Valladolid, has a paternal heart, ana d 

rdcSi 8 »e'iO-B“*«' I '*“ 1 " 1 *- .see * b « iSi ** 

« K» yo«. f-i Mjj* 

mu-ties which have come out of Ciudad ot trutn * ;de use i es s hopes ; a false 

KassttsRSSS 

S “n?if y the e ie“f Elchinjn comes gist ylu^wK'gave'him to 

thU wawl will attack marshal Beresford s Heaven i against ^ y® » vain »*. 

tnis way, hptween Almeida and you m his mercy. , walks with 

Sgjtesra'r- SU-SssSastiSr 

If «5=ssts =li?;r;=2B 

Uverr'and^rz^Upo^ wULbe^ost.-^L^ yhu 5 

Tagus, and open the communication with | ___ __ = 

- — ~ ■ i I, Fleet - Stree , 


ragus, and open the commun.cauou w.» , =======^ 

Published by R.BAGSHAW, Brydges-Street, Cavent-Gar — ■ r======== == ^^ 
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“ ’Twas at the feast for Talavera won, 

“ By Wei I’sley’s warlike son: 1 

44 A I nft in City state, 

44 The swelling hero sat 
44 4Dn his Viscountal Throne ; 

44 T’he Jetcs and Speculators plac’d around, . 

44 Their brows with Loans , with Jobs , and Contracts bound, 
44 S6 should the love of pelf be crown’d.” 

Statesman. 


SS5]- 


SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 

Talavera' s Campaign and the Jubilee. 
— The combination of these transactions 
has been admirably delineated, in several 
articles in that excellent evening news- 
paper, the Statesman, from one of. which 
articles I have selected my motto. I do 
not believe, that the boasting, the bragg- 
ing, the inflated self-tgratulation and com- 
mendation, of the Talavera Campaign, 
were equalled by any thing of the sort 
that ever took place in consequence of the 

campaigns of Alexander the Great. It 

is of great consequence to us, that we 
should have the history of this Campaign 
very complete. At page 373 .of the pre- 
sent Volume, we brought this histbry 
down to the 21st of August, when our 
■Baron of the Douro wrote, from Truxillo, 
that letter, of which our ministers gavelis 
an extract, and which extract was inserted 

at page 363. It will be remembered, 

that, on the 3d of August, our Baron 
quitted Talavera, in order to go in search of 
somebody to fight with ; in order to do 44 the 
business” of Sou It 44 effectually " and 
without a contest We have seen, that, 
some how or other, he did not do any 
" business” at all with Soult ; but left Soult 
on one side of the Tagus, while he went 
across to the other in order to 44 take up a 
J Pattern*” W e have now some accounts, 

• the Moniteur , touching this mat- 
er; and, if we are determined not to be- 
^ve/any thing circulated through that 
c . an jjel ; that is to say, if we are deter- 
mined not to believe any thing, which 
oes not flatter our vanity or disguise our 

lt 1 ma y n °t be- amiss for us just to 

e a look at what the rest of the world will 
S^ e ’~T. ^et ns, however, before we 
Ln i 6 |. s f x ^ ract bom the Moniteur, go 
b!; a lutl ?, int0 ll >e history of the Cam- 

»f Ji7~~ FmsT, ~ 0n the 23th and 29th 

our Baron, with scarcely any as- 
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sistance from the Spaniards, 44 vanquished y> 
(to use the language of the King's 44 Gene- 
44 ral Orders") ; yes, “vanquished” the 
French, under Marshal Victor (Duke of 

Belluno), at Talavera. Second,-— Our 

Baron,, owing to the fatigue of his army 
and want of provisions, did not pursue the 
44 vanquished" enemy one inch ; and, the 
Spaniards, though they had not been en- 
gaged, did not make the smallest attempt 

to pursue that enemy. Third, — Our 

Baron, on the 3d of August, resolves to 
quit Talavera, to take the road towards 
Portugal, and to leave at Talavera his nu- 
merous sick and wounded, under the care 
of the Spanish General Cuesta, but, before 
he sets out, having reason to fear that Cu- 
esta might not he able to maintain himself 
at Talavera against Victor , (the 44 van- 
“ quished” . Victor), our Baron has a con- 
versation (which he puts into writing) 
with a Spanish General second or third in 
command, whom he presses, in case of 
danger, to get all the carts he can, ready 
to carry away the English sick and 

wounded. Fourth, — Our Baron has. 

the choice given him by Cuesta, to go or 
to stay, and he chooses to go, though he 
states, that he had reason to fear, that Cu- 
esta would be unable to maintain his posi- 
tion at the place where he was leaving 

him. Fifth,— The reason our Baron 

gives for leaving Talavera at all, and for 
choosing to go while Cuesta remained, is, 
that Soult was advancing from Placentia 
towards the right bank of the Tagus ; and 
that, as it was of great importance to go 
and do his 44 business" as quickly as pos- 
sible, our Baton chose to go on that 
errand, because he and his army were 
more likely 44 to do the business efFectu- 

44 ally" and without a contest. Sixth, 

— Cuesta, finding the 44 vanquished" Vic- 
tor in ?novement upon liis flank and front, 
did not remain many hours at Talavera, after 
the departure of our Baron ; but, in fact, 

N 
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overtook him before he was able to get at 

the sought-after Souk. Seventh,— Our 

Baron new, when one would have expected 
tq bear of his « doing the business effectual 
« ly” finds that, for various weighty; reasons, 
arising from sundry unforeseen occurrences, 
it will be better not to go on to meet Soult, 
and to " do the business effectually/* upon 
the right bank of the Tagus, but, on the 
contrary, to go across to the left bank of 
the Tagus, at the first bridge he can come 
at, and then to get on towards Portugal, 
where he hopes to be supplied with whatever 
he shall want. Eighth, — Our Baron in- 

forms us, that he did get across the said 
Tagus ; that he was immediately followed 
by Cuesta; and that, on the 7th of Au- 
gust, Cuesta* s advanced guard was attacked 
by the French, who drove that guard off 

and took all its cannon. Ninth ,— 1 We 

find him at Truxillo, omthe 2lst of August, 
“ falling back upon the frontiers of Portugal, 
where he hopes to be supplied with every 
« thing he wants/ 9 never haying met Soult, 
in search of whom he quitted Talavera, 
leaving his sick and vyounded behind him ; 
never having made any attack upon the 
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" all who fall into their hands .”— ^ This 
conduct of the peasants is but too much 
like what was reported of them during the 
retreat of Sir John Moore’s army, when, 
as the reader will recollect, the French 
haneed some of them for having murdered 

our people- The truth is, that, during a, 

hasty retreat, it is next to impossible, if not 
completely impossible, to prevent plunder 
and other provoking conduct on the part 
of the troops ; and, the natural consequence 
i$, acts of vengeance on the part of the un- 
fortunate, the ruined, and half-maddened 
people, who, when they come athwart de- 
fenceless plunderers, cannot be expected 
to spare them, however imperious the ne- 
cessity, which has made these latter do in- 
jury to the enraged parties. “ Hunger, 
says the proverb, “ will break through 
“ stone walls but, hunger is as potent 
with the wretch, who is robbed of hi§dinner> 
as it is with those who rob him. Both are 
objects of pity, while blame , in fact, it it 
alight justly any where, settles upon the 
heads of those only, who have made them 
the robbers and murderers of each other. 
It is truly lamentable, however, to 


never having made any attack upon tne « « uu y , 

enemy ; and, of course, never having “ done contemplate the P r t )b ^ 1, y» ^ M i . 
« th AL-ness effectually nor, indeed, ever (if we believe this statement, of the M 


* the business effectually nor, indeed, ever 

having even begun to do it at all. Now, 

then, let us hear the Moniteur, of the 30th 
of August; let us now hear what others say 
about this latter part of the Talavera Cam- 
paign, and what it is possible, at least, the 
world will be so ill-natured as to believe. 

■ , While the English, after eje posing 
“ their allies to all the disadvantages of a 
« pursuit, placed themselves insecurity against 
"‘ events, the Spaniards imagined that they 

1 1 iT t if (kovr IaaIt a 


(if we believe this statement e. — 
teur), the fact, pf our army’s dropping ot 
its Baggage, its artillery, and its sick, on 
the way ; leaving these latter, at best, to 
the mercy of a . people, whp, there i* 
every reason to suppose, must feel en- 
raged at our army, and . that, too, worn 
causes for which, m this immediate case, 
no blame can be attached, probably, 
to either the army or its commander. 
Our Baron tells us, that he is in distress ftor 


“ events, the Spaniards imagined tnat tney j»iuu “ w be 

« could cover their retreat if they took a provisions; and we know what b 

I jl I rtf A rr7rt1lienA Thp thft conseauence of that, tie naa w 


position at the bridge of Arzobispo. The 
“ fifth eorps passed the Tagus, partly by a 
" ford, and partly by the bridge, overthrew 
" all before them, and took 30 pieces of 
" cannon, with the powder waggons. 
“ When the Marshal the Duke of Treviso 
“ saw the enemy’s arrpy fly before him, 
“ he was satisfied with sending some de- 
“ tachments after it, who every moment 
" bring in stragglers, deserters, and priso- 
“ ners. Some Hanoverian deserters left 
“ the English army on the 8 th ten leagues from 
“ the frontiers of Portugal, to Which they 
“ are retreating by the way of Badajoz. 
“ That army is leaving every where its 


the consequence of that. He had told 
us before, that he took with him some thou- 
sands of sick and wounded. We know, that a 
retreat so encumbered must be terrible m i s 
exactions upon the people of the coun ry. 
It is not difficult to imagine how such a 
retreat would be felt across the counties 
of Hants, Wilts, Dorset, Devon and Lorn- 
wall, from Alton to Penzance. What, then, 
must be the effect of a similar retreat m a 
country, like that, over which our unfortu- 
nate army had to pass ? ' Here it wou 
inevitably produce general distress an 
good dear of ruin; but, there, where the 

wretched people have scarcely ever any 
a 1 . • j unnn smn where 


“ That army is leaving every wnere us wretenea peypie iwvc j , where 

“ baggage, artillery, and sick behind : it is store of provisions to draw upon, an 

<• generally believed that its destination the population is so thin as to ren 
"is Lisbon, in order to embark the troops whole stock of the country so r . 
"there. Meanwhile they plunder on their amount, the retreat of a cons! era ■’ 
“.route, and the enraged peasants murder unsupplied with provisions, mus , i 
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elude the unavoidable waste, produce gene- 
ral famine and despair. Away it sweeps 
not only all the human sustenance, but 
the hay, the straw, the horses, the mules, 
every animal, (whether for its flesh or 
its labour] at ail useful ; and, in short, 
it yields, in its destructive effects, to 
nothing short of one of those tornadoes, 
which sweep away every substance stand- 
ing upon the face of the earth. Of 

the desertion qf the Hanoverians my readers 
will form their own opinions ; but, if the 
fact be correct, I am not at all surprized, 
that we had only an extract from Douro's 
dispatch of the 21st of August. Upon the 
subject of desertion we must observe, that, 
as yet, nothing in the way of contradiction 
has been said of the two paragraphs, which 
I inserted in my last, w hich were very wor- 
thy of the attention of the government ; 
for, surely, it was of importance to do 
away the effect of statements so outrage- 
ously degrading to the character of the 

army, and of the nation. But, the great 

point in this article from the Moniteur is, 
that it accuse? our Commander of first 
" exposing our allies/' and then of" placing 
“ himself and his army in security against 
“ events . ” That is to say, of taking the lead 
it the flight, and leaving the Spaniards to 
bear the attacks of the pursuing French. 
This is the charge which the Moniteur 
prefers against us ; and, certain it is, that 
our army, according to my Lord Talavera's 
dispatches, are in front upon the retreat; 
or, if you will, in the advance towards Por- 
togal This is not to be denied. We 
marched from Talavera for the purpose of 
meeting Soult; we did not meet him; we 
turned off over the river; we made away 
for Portugal ; and the Spaniards came in 
our rear ; they kept the post nearest the 
^teny. Say that our Viscount was compelled 
to do this* I hope it will appear so ; but, 
„ n / } answer, let me not be told of the 
" military resource ” of the man, who, not 
being compelled to advance into Spain, did 
so advance as to, expose himself to this 

Compulsion Besides the above article, 

the Moniteur contains two letters, one that 
' ® aron to the French Commander 
in behalf of his poor sick and wounded 
lelt behind at Talavera, and the other, the 
JLjuKe of Treviso's answer to that letter. — — 

I bey- ought to be preserved here, espe- 
C1 ?! y a ? there is a passage in the latter, 
w ich, in his dispatches home, our Baron 
appears to have omitted.-^-The first has 
!» 0 ^ appears to have been sent 

P$n, addressed to the French Commander 


t 

in Chief. " Sir ; The fate of war ha$ 

" placed in yohr hands a number of Eng- 
" lish officers and soldiers. They are 
" brave, and merit the attention and regard 
" of those by whom courage is valued. I 
" have the honour to recommend them to 
" you, and to request that you will permit 
" me to send to Talavera, for the purpose 
of taking care of them, some officers, 
" who shall not be considered prisoners of 
" war, but be permitted to return when the 
" wounded have somewhat recovered. — I 
" also request your permission to transmit 
" the wounded officers small sums of mo- 
" ney, of which they must be very much 
" in want. — It is in the name of humanity 
" I address these requests to you, and I 
" have even a right to make them, since I 
" have always paid particular attention to 
" the French soldiers whom the chance of 
" war has rendered my prisoners, and have 
“ even supplied the officers with. money/' 

This letter was delivered to Marshal 

Mortier (the Duke of Treviso) who sent 
the following Answer, dated on the 10th of 

August. " Sir ; I have received the 

" open letter addressed by you to the Com- 
" mander in Chief, and requesting his at- 
" tention to the sick and wounded whom 
" you have been under the necessity of 
" leaving behind you. They are treated 
" as our own sick and wounded are, and I 
" have studied to give all possible assist- 
" ance to those that have fallen into my 
" hands. These, General, are debts which 
" two brave nations owe to each other. — 
" I shall forward your letter to the Com- 
" mander in Chief, who alone can answer 
" your request to send officers to Talavera, 
" until the sick and wounded be somewhat 
“ recovered. In the mean time I shall da 
" myself the pleasure to supply them with- what 

" money they may want /'— Now, withqut 

any desire to impute to the Baron a wilful 
omission, it is just to observe, that he did 
not (in the dispatch given to us) make any 
mention of the last sentence of this letter, 
and which sentence was, as the reader will 
see, a most important one. He says," I re- 
" ceived a very civil answer from Marshal 
" Mortier, promising that every possible 
" care should be taken, and every atten- 
" tion paid to the British officers and so!- 
" diers who were wounded ; but stating, 

" that he could not answer upon the other 
" demands contained in my letter, having 
" been obliged to refer them to the Com- 
" mander in Chief.” This is .all true, but 
it is not all the truth ; for Mortier says, # 
though he cannot answer about the sufter- 
n'2 
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ing of our Baron to send money to our 
wounded officers, " he will do himself the 
" pleasure to supply them with what mo- 
" ney they may want/’ This was very 
important indeed, because, in all proba- 
bility, the very existence of many of the 
officers would depend upon a supply of 
motley ; and, therefore, were it only for 
the sake of the relations of those officers, it 
should not have been omitted, though I am 
willing to believe that the omission was 

not wilful. After reading this letter 

of Mortier, and duly reflecting upon the 
situation of so many of our countrymen, 
now in the hands of the French, it is im- 
possible sufficiently to reprobate the con- 
duct of the hired wretches, who seem, by 
their falsehoods against the French army 
in Spain, to wish to vvhr ttheir knives against 
the throats of these unfortunate men. They 
*eem to wish .that all these poor fellows 
s may be cruelly treated, and may be left 
to rot on their sick-beds, merely that their 
sayings may be made good against those, 
whom they hate only because they are 

afraid of them. Leaving these wretches 

to their labours, which, iet us hope, will 
not produce their intended effect, let us 
look atlhe other parts of this famous Cam- 
paign, and see what it promises us. 

“ While these events occurred on the 
“ banks of the Tagus, the 4th corp?r re- 
“ turned to Toledo by the bridge of that 
“ town, and the division of Michaud on 
* the same day forced the passage of the 
“ river by fording at Anaver Del Tago, 
“ which was defended by six battalions 
** and four squadrons qf the enemy. On 
" Are 10th the troops of the 4th corps 
“ formed a junction with the reserve, at 
u Nambroxa. On the same day general 
" Vanegas concentrated his army, 30,000 
" strong, at Almonacid; and on'the 1 Ith, 
“ the King gave orders to attack him. An 
“ action of three hours was sufficient tOk. 
“ drive the enemy from this strong posi- 
" tion, to route them completely, to take a 
" great part of their artillery, and to occa- 
* " sion them a very serious loss. The ene- 
" my left on the field 4,000 dead, and we 
" have made about 4,000 prisoners. We 
*' have also taken 35 pieces of artillery, 
"with- 100 powder waggons and 200 
(( other waggons. Several standards are 
“ among our trophies. An incredible 
" number of wounded increase the loss of 
“ the enemy, who, unable 'to re-unite, fled 
" in every direction.”*- Thus is Vane- 

gas disposed of. Then comes an article, 
under the date of Madrid, lbtli of August. 
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Here we see Joseph Napoleon returning in 
triumph to that capital, which Sir Robert 
Wilson (good heavens!) was about to 
enter ! Really, it would seem, that we are 
never again to hear a word of truth! 
What! that corps whom Ney met 
and made scamper away into the moun- 
tains, was about to enter Madrid in the 
face of Victor ! If we were only suspected 
to have a grain of sense left, they would 
never attempt to treat us thus. But, we 
wish to be deceived ; and they know it. 

“ Yesterday at noon the king return- 

“ ed to this capital, under salutes of artil- 
u lerv. He entered on horseback, at th$ 
“ head ef his guards and corps of reserve. 

His Majesty proceeded to the church of 
“ St. Isidor, to be present at the Te Deum. 
“ When he prayed, his Majesty descended 
“ from his throne. The church was full 
" of civil and military officers, .and com- 
" mon people. After the ceremony his 
“ Majesty proceeded, at the head of his 
" troops, to the Palace. In the evening 

" the town was brilliantly illuminated” 

Oh, aye, to be Sure ! “ Brilliantly illumin - 
t( ated” just as our great town will he 
when the gin-drenched rabble, armed with 
mud and brick-bats, shall sally forth at the 
word of command from the Jews and 
Contractors, and other" Blood-suckers,” as 
Lord Chatham used to call them, who, 
during the last half-century, have preyed 
upon the people of England. — Aye, aye; 
a “ brilliant illumination ;” yes, and Te 
Dewn too ! All the sham, all the cant, all 
the hypocrisy, all the baseness, and all 
the blasphemy, that belongs to such a 

transaction.- Well, but, come; do you, 

hirelings of the press; do you, incompara- 
ble knaves; do you pretend to say, that, 
when the people illuminate their houses, 
they are not pleased ? Or, do yop say, that 
they are pleased ? Take your choice ; 
for, if you choose the former, then awajr 
goes all your proof of English loyalty 
drawn from such an act ; and, if you 
choose the latter, then you confess that the 
people of Madrid love their new king, 

Joseph Napoleon. The truth is, that 

the people have no will in the matter. The 
illumination at Madrid was the act of the 
government ; and, in a less direct way, so 
will it be in London, the sensible inhabi- 
tants of which will, one would think, keep 
as close to their houses as if a pestilence 
were raging in the streets, for it is impossi- 
ble but they should be ashamed to see one 
another’s faces by the heip of a light pro- 
ceeding from such a cause. Let us hope# 
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however, that the king (who has certainly 
as good a right to issue proclamations upon 
the subject, as the people at Lloyd's have) 
will be advised to express his disapproba- 
tion of a measure, not less insulting to him 
than to hta people. A Jubilee, indeed ! 
A proposition for dancing aud singing and 
ringing and rejoicing, while the nation is 
weeping over the scenes at Talavera and 
Walcheren! Surely no one having the 
common feelings of humanity about' him 
could have suggested such a thing ! I 
should like to know the name of the 
individual, who had the heart to con- 
ceive, aud the face first to mention, first 
to give an articulate sound, to such an 
idea. There are a hundred reasons, good 
and solid, why such a thing should not be; 
but, if there were no other, the scenes 
now before u§ are quite sufficient ; the 
melancholy fate of so many of our coun- 
trymen, during this very campaign, to 
say not a word of the effect which that 


campaign must have upon the character of 

the nation. But, reasoning of this sort 

makes for the thing, instead of against it, 
with those who have had the impudence 
to set it on foot. They know very well 
how improper, how indecent, liovv unfeel- 
ing, how cuttingly insolent it is, towards 
the people of this country ; but, they also 
know, that they stand in need of some- 
thing to produce a diversion of the public 
mind; they know well, that that system 
upon which they thrive, stands in need of 
something that shall, for a while, at least, 
attract the attention of numbers of people, 
and, which is a great point, serve as a 
pretence for filling up a considerable por- 
tion of the public-prints with something 
other than 'accounts of those events, which, 
j/ any thing could do it, would bring this 

bewildered nation to its sober senses. 

Those, who have taken the lead in this 
scheme, put forward great pretensions to 
loyalty. This is a word of vast use with 
all the tribe. It was worth 30,000/. at 
die least farthing, to each of the Dutch 
OMMissioNERs,und, perhaps, three or fqur 
•roes that sum to Alexander Davis'dn, 
wnose loyalty was of a nature so exube- 
ra nt, that it broke out into the forming 
ana clothing, I believe, of a volunteer 
corps, at his own expence. I used, at first, 
ei ' * returned to England, to suppose, 
at loyalty meant a real attachment and 
evotion to the kingly government of the 
untry ; but, I found, m the course of 
oq eighteen months, that ^pension, a 
ccure place, a contract, or a lucrative 


job of any sort, was a vivifier of this at- 
tachment and devotion. What has the 

king to do in this scheme t No more than 
his coach-horses have. These, who have 
set it on foot, mean him no compliment. 
What they wish to do is, first to advance 
their own pecuniary interests, by getting 
favour with those, in v\ hose, favour such a 
diversion will operate ; and, next, they 
wish to contribute, by this means, to the 
propping up of that system upon which 
they thrive, and which is ruining the rest 

of the nation. Let the loyal men, t who 

propose this Jubilee, be told, that, on the 
day, on which it is held, we shall, in one 
respect, at least, be restored to the situa- 
tion, in which we stood at the beginning 
of the period, which they mean to comme- 
morate; namely, that the promissory notes 
of the Bank, in Threadneedle Street, shall 
be paid, on demand, in coin, bearing ihe 
image and superscription of the king. Let 
them be told this, and you will hear them 
talk no more about a Jubilee. The pre- 
mium (which, through haste, I, in my [ast, 
called discount) upon the com of the king- 
dom, would be fit matter for these w ise- 
acres to take into their consideration ; but, 
is it no impudence unparalleled, while the 
coin of the country has fled its shores, and 
while their own paper is made a legal 
tender, for them to call upon the wretched 

people to dance and sing ? It would 

be of great public utility for some one, 
who has the means of doing it, to niaks 
out an accurate List of the names, places 
of abode, occupation, place, pension, con- 
tract, job, or the like, of every one, who 
has taken, or shall take, an active part, in 
the palming this thing upon the public. 
Such a list would be of great use. W« 
should be able, from it, to form a very 
admirable scale of loyalty ; and, the day 
may come, when it would he of great use 
in other respects. 1 hope such a list will 

be undertaken. The. people of War sail) 

| are about to hold a Jubilee on the birth- 
day of Napoleon. Well, and why not ? 
Is this a proof of his being hated, then ? 
Is this a proof of his being a tyrant ? Is 
this a proof of his approaching overthrow ? 
Oh, you hirelings, publish any of your 
brilliant accounts if you dare: we will im- 
mediately publish alongside of them, the 
briliant accounts of the loyal celebrations 
in honour of the Bponapartes, and we will 
stand our chance for public opinion. If 
the people be gulled and cheated out of 
their senses, their property, and their free- 
dom, it shall not Ue our fault. Thi« 
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Jubilee is connected with theTalavera ^ at ^y that^t was hail- 

Campaign inasmuch J “ '*** '^“the Fer- ed by tL ever-greedy audience : with that 


Vsauiuaigu — ” — . ' c , -p, 

authors of it were the authors of the Fer- 
dinand War ; and, when we contemplate 
the retreat of Sir John Moore and its dis- 
mal consequences; when we contemplate 
the miseries then experienced by our army, 
whom the Duke of Dalmatia was sent to 
throw into the sea ; when we contemplate 
a fine army of forty thousand men, so 
harrassed, worn down, so famished, so 
bruised and emaciated, as, after having 
shot their horses and left their sick and 
exhausted to die by the way, to come 
tumbling on board of ship in such a way 
as for no man to know where his othcer 
was, and no officer his men ; when we look 
back, only about eight months, to the 
manifold miseries of that army, not to 
mention the disgrace of being chased, like 
so many hares, by that enemy, whom we 
had boasted of having humbled ; when 

• . it: fhinlr nr 


ata^uy 

ed by the ever-greedy audience, with that 
sort of delight, with which a flock of kites 
and crows hail the dying grohns qf the 
horse. This, I trust, we shall rettiewbpr 
and remember, too, that, at this horrible 
feast, the pensioned poetaster, titzgera , 
recited a performance, which gave great 

delight, and in which were represented 
as ‘‘cannibals,’’ those very French gene- 
rals and soldiers, to whose humanity and 
I care our Lord of Talavera has committed 
so many of our sick and wounded country- 
men-— -The feet is, that we are now, 
and long fiave been, under the oppressive 
claws, the merciless claws, of those Seat- 
mongers, Jews, and Contractors. It is to 
them that we owe the war tor Ferdinand 
the war in Walcheren ; the Expedition 
after Expedition, in Europe and out of 

Europe ; and, in short, to them we may 
XLuropc , , m «erv and 


had boasted of having humbled ; when P . ’ ite ' aU that niass of misery and 

we contemplate these things, and think of P under wbich are now sutier- 

the present situation of another army, fl - o F ' onvthem ar ises the Jubilee ; and 
ing from the same country, though, takin a i g- “ f j u bilee,is to amuse, to 
thl Spanish army into the account, superior Jeobject ot tn^ ^ ^ perbaps , lt 

in numbers to the French ; when we con- dl ’ P he move ma H g nant purpose 
template the crowded hospitals at Tala- “ iy - the ^notion of Jacobrn and 
vera, a place whence our geneial says he arMns by imputing disaffection, and 

could not advance for want of provisions, ,■ ~^ ova i tv principles, to those who refuse 
when we see him appealing to the lama- ant - Y y 1 P ce , eb P atj(m pressed to be in 
nity of the French in behalf of the unfor- J f fhg H The Turtle feast and 
tunate souls in those hospitals, to that etoaste an d songs and cheers and bel- 

humanity which our hirelings assure us is f tbis grefed „, crew were profess- 

displayed in the impaling of women and tie g honour of the Spanish Deputies; 

butchering of children; when we consider was a^settled scheme 

the miseries, the disgraces, the expence, tat, ^ what might seem 

to the poor people of Spam as well as to P . p f the S w hoU <fthe City <f Mi- 
ns, then let us always bear in mind, that the sane Ferdinalid and the “ an- 

the real authors of this war were the fee- don to a war „ d j have not the 

tion of Seat Mongers, Jews, and Contractors, c> ™ ° d b t t f a t all the toasts were 
1 — i*- woe firoh nfficiallv DTP- smallest dO y .. Uofnrp 


the miseries, the disgraces, the expenee, > DU rpose of giving what might seem 
to the poor people of Spam as well as to P . p f the S w hoU <fthe City <f Mi- 
ns, then let us always bear in mind, that the sane Fei . dinand and the “ an- 

the real authors of this war were the fee- don to a war „ d j have not the 

tion of Seat Mongers, Jews, and Contractors, ^ ’ ,j the masts were 

amidst whom it was first officially pro- ^ a '^tjubt that^ ^ diVan be fore 
claimed at the Turtle Dinner. How many written out d sc^ ^ ^ the actors 
thousands, how many hundreds of thou- han , ^ mach pre pared as have 

sands, of innocent people h^e suffered ? dramatical piece. The 

hunger ; how many hundreds of thousands “« a £°' y t0 s£em t<) flow from the 

have been literally starved to death, and sentiments _ , mfet . ^ut, there is no 

how many more have been set to cut each hearts oP *{* P h P e ^” illK b»eii previously 
others throats, in consequence of the deci- doubt of _ ^ ^ | awn t0 the very 

sion proclaimed at that feast ! .When the . number of cheers. ‘The 

Seat-mongers, Jews, and Contractors meet songs a " d that occSslbn, ntt 

to guzzle and to gormandize, let the peo- crew assemb ed f tbe peo ple 

ple° tremble ;. for they are sure to pay the 8 P ° ke o l mZ London, properly 

reckoning, and that, too, at a most enorm- ; of London, oUteuy-/ sentimen® ? 
ous rate. But, as to our present point, let so called, tha " ‘f the thing 

it always be borne in mind, that the war for , but, this was 1 £Pf - throughout the 

Ferdinand VII ; th,tthe war ofthe Cintra , had to many .Itei^as aM possible aid 
Convention; tbe war of Leon and Gakcia, kingdom, and « s P e ^/. Je truly “ >«- 
the war of the Corunna retreat; the war of was § ,ven t0 , hketesprets] winch 

Talavm-a : let it be always remembered, fernal machine, tn 
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]’g> ifl gre&ti part, supported by the crew* 
Thiw it was that this nation, as much in 
opposition to its opinion as to its interest, 
mh plunged into the war for " Ferdinand 
u VII, and the ancient order of things in 
“ Spairi the Consequences of which war 
we are now lamenting, and this is the 
moment which the Crew c buses for com- 
pelling the people Of London and West- 

• minuter, upon pain of smasher y, to illu- 
minate their houses in sign of pleasure 
and rejoicing ! 

Waecheren Expedition.— — *We shall* 
probably* never have a faithful account 
of the losses, attending this ill-advised un- 
dertaking. Some of the newspapers 
state the number of sick at from 12* to 17 
thousand ; and, indeed* from the circum- 
stance of so many of the general officers 
being ill, it is clear, that the troops must 
have suffered severely.— —This part of 
the loss is very serious indeed^ especially 
when we consider What pain must have at- 
tended the ilbressl Nothing is 30 painful 
to think of as a military hospital* under 
such circumstances.— -As to the mittiom 
of money that the Expedition has cost* 
and great part of which has found its 
wty into the pockets of those* who were 
muit loud in their praises of 'the enter- 
prise, that is an evil* which, sooner or 
liter, will bring its good 5 and, in the 
mean while* tihe nation are very deserving 
of tbe pecuniary squeeze. 14 is quite just* 
It is thus that its folly and baseness should 
he punished.— — I pretend to have no 
knowledge whatever of wired might have 
Wen dune upon the Scheldt * but, I must 
confess, that 1 see no reason for any part of 
that blame, which so many of the public 
prints hate been labouring to throw upon 
,7 ? rd Chatham, who, I would venture my 
j»e upon it, was not authorized to* star an 
uich without orders' from home, being 
wthm four hours sail of the coast, and 
^|thin six hours communication: with 
Itowmng-street. If the thing was to be', 

jMd teas to fail, I should have preferred its 
taking place under a ’Pitt; but, I will not 
J0 ! ttin throwing blamc upon a commander, 
when I can see no reason for it.— The 
eaamg hireling news-paper* the Morning 
^ began the attack upon Lord Chat- 
ara, m the following paragraph of the 
na instant Contrary to out expec- 

* , ail< * P re riictions, founded upon 

« rl^ 18 * 1 ® of fche and the ex- 

^teimve means employed te effect its 

success^ as well as the information we 
e in the hafyit of occasionally receiv- 


" ing from intelligent officers attached to 
" the Expedition, it is with infinite grief' 
“ we understand that advices were yesteri 
u day received from Lord Chatham, stat- 
" ing, that from the information he had 
te received* of the numbers whhch the ene-* 
“ my had been able to collect for the de-* 
“ fence of Antwerp, and the extensive in- 
" undations they had effected, his lordship, 
H in concurrence with the opinion of the 
“ lieutenant-generals^ had decided not to 
u advance from South Beveland against 
“ that city ; so that the meditated attack 
“ upon its arsenal, and the French fleet, is 
“ altogether abandoned* Our readers will* 
<e recollect, that about a fortnight since 
“ we expressed the serious apprehensions 
** We felt in respect to the apparent tardi- 
u ness of the proceedings, and happy 
u shall we .be to tkid that the delay in our 
u operations* which we then foresaw would 
u enable the enemy to 'collect the means 
ie of Opposing an effectual resistance to Our 
future efforts, was rendered unavoidable 
u by the Untoward circumstances under 
u Which ouv commanders found themselves 
“ placed^ Never certainly was an enter- 
" prize more wisely or judiciously planned, 

“ and We cannot dissemble that it rends our 
u heart to* contemplate its failure in any 
“ particular* satisfied as we are that the 
“ most ample means were provided to en-» 

“ sttfe its complete success. The most 
u formidable and best equipped armament 
“ that ever sailed feorti the shores of Bri- 
ttain, was upwards of a month in the 
“ Scheldt* attd instead of its projected 
cf operations being simultatteousrly carried 
“ into execution, the greatest part of our 
f< force remained inactive da ring thO whole 
“ of that time in sight of the enemy, who, 

“ febm the unfottimuie delay, were enabled, 

“ not only to collect numerous corps from 
“ various quarters, but effectually to ittun*/ 
“ date the Country to prevent our approach. 

“ The contemplation of so unexpected a 
“ result, grieves our very soul ; nor can out 
“ grief be alleviated otherwise than by 
“ our Commanders being able to give * sati- 
sfactory explanation upon the subject 
“ this explanation, we trasfe, they will be 
“ able to afford ; and resting upon that 
fl hope. We shall not attempt to prejudge 
ct the question. For the present. We de- 
“ rive some ground of consolation from 
the prospect, that notwithstanding the 
“ abandonment of the enterprize against 
“ the fleet and arsenal of the enemy, 

“ means may nevertheless be found so to 
“ obstruct the navigation of the Scheldt as 
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t( to make that river useless to the enemy. 
“ The possession of Walcheren may ena- 
“ ble us to effect this great object, which, 
“ if Accomplished, would produce a most 
“ important ellect, inasmuch as the ene- 
“ my’s fleet would thereby become use- 
“ less, and in a great measure compensate 
“ for the failure of the enterprize against 

“ Antwerp.” -Here we have a palpable 

attempt to throw all the blame upon the 
Commander, who, it is plainly enough as- 
serted, might have gone up the Scheldt with 
a part of his force, while the rest was left 
to take Flushing. This, however, is bare 
assertion. Nothing is offered to us in 
support of it ; either of the nature of fact 
or of argument. A hypocritical hireling 
may aflect to have his “ heart vended ,** 
and - to be “ grieved to his very soul** 
though, like Hudibras’s Bear, such an 
animal would more becomingly complain, 
that it “ grieved him to the guts;** a 
profligate hypocrite like this (one of those 
who aided in the suppression of 22 docu- 
ments out of 27) may affect to be grieved 
at what has happened, and may, in order 
to obtain his villainous pay, accuse the 
Commander by saying, that our whole 
force remained employed against Flush- 
ing, instead of a part being sent forward 
up the Scheldt, which unfortunate delay en- 
abled the enemy to collect troops to de- 
fend Antwerp. A prostituted hireling 
may say this, but, where is the proof, that, 
at any time, it would have been safe to 
enter the Scheldt with an army? Lord 
Chatham, in one of his dispatches, states 
explicitly, that the government had given 
him, or, at least, that he had gone from 
England with, false information as to the 
state of Antwerp, which instead of being 
defenceless^ was in excellent order for de- 
fence; and, are we not to believe it possi- 
ble, that there was false information in 

other respects ? When I first heard it 

hinted, that the armament was intended 
for the Dutch territories, I could not help 
exclaiming, “ impossible f* I did not think 
it possible for any man to entertain such 
a project; but, when it became notorious, 
that an army was intended to be sent up 
the Scheldt, I did believe, that, at last, our 
guineas (who never shew' their faces at 
home) had paved the way for us as far as 
Antwerp, and never could I have dreamt 
of any thing so mad, so stupid, so sicken- 
ing, so nauseously foolish, as to attempt 
to get to An twerp by force of axms. I m ad e 
sure, that we had made a safe bargain ; that 
the armament was toLe a mere measure 


of disguise ; and that my Lord Chatham 
was sent out for the express purpose of 
'being made a Marquis. It was itot ’till 
I heard, that Monnet (with whom, by 
the bye, our army appear to be -very 
angry) was pelting us with his balls, and- 
that, too, for several days, that I began to 
suspect any thing of the real state of the 
case ; and, never was I more surprized at 
any thing in all my life than at the resist- 
ance of Monnet, who, of course, I looked 
upon as having been bought,.long before a 
ship left Margate.- To deliver the Spa- 

niards seemed a pretty tough undertaking, 
and has prpved to be such ; but, to deli- 
ver the Dutch, in spite of their teeth, and 
their snickersnees, and their dykes and 
their fortresses, commanded by French 
Engineers, is, surely, the maddest thing of 
the two. To deliver the Dutch, by knock- 
ing their brains out, in the defenceless 
island of Walcheren, was no difficult mat- 
ter, but to push on, in the work of deli- 
verance, up the Scheldt, the banks of 
which are well known to be bristled wdth 
fortresses, the best constructed in Europe ; 
to lay a “plan” like this, and to let this 
plan be publickly talked of, for weeks be- 
fore the deliverers sailed ! . ... It 

is impossible to find words wherein fitly 

to express one’s contempt of it. This 

precious plan, too, was, it is said, hatched 
by the Crew of Jews and Contractors; 
or, at least, that the intelligence, whence 
the plan originated, came, through some of- 
them, from their Dutch Jew correspond- 
ents, who wished to have a share, doubt- 
less, in the guineas and dollars that such 
an attempt at deliverance would cause to 
be squandered. This Crew is our bane. 
Such expeditions are what they love, be- 
cause they bring them profit. They love 
war generally, because it brings contracts 
and jobs; but they are particularly fond 
of this expedition sort of war ; these sud- 
den armaments ; these excuses fot paying 
them enormous sums of the public mo- 
ney ; for enriching them at the expence 
of all those who labour or who have 

estates. -Still, however, it is the nation 3 s 

fault. There were not a few amongst us, • 
who were foolish enough to believe, or 
base enough to pretend to believe, that the 
Dutch were waiting with anxiety for the 
arrival of our armament ; that they were 
ready to throw themselves into our arms ; 
that they did so hate Louis Napoleon, and * 
were so eager to get rid of his “yoke.**. 1 
Instead of this, our armament found the * 
Dutch very well disposed to cut our throat* ; 
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with their long pointed knives, called cause these persons would give me, per* 
snickersnees. In short, every thing , which haps, eleven thousand pounds, in paper* 
was told us upon the subject, was false, money, for them. Is there any law against 
and, there can be little doubt, that lord the emigration of guineas? Oh, no! It 
Chatham was deceived as completely as is nonsense to talk of it, while, if any one 

the nation was. It is, besides, to be will go to Portsmouth, or Plymouth, when 

observed, that the fever , which has created a fleet of men of war is going out, he will 
more discontent than every other mishap see a couple of hundred of subaltern 
belonging to the expedition, is not be im- blood-suckers, who wear long beards, that 
puted to the commander ; but, it may be, they may pass for Jews, selling guineas to 
to the planners of the enterprize ; because the sailors at a price much higher than they 
% ought to have known what sort of have ever yet fetched in Smithfield mar- 
climate they were sending the troops to. ket, and, by the means of which traffic, 

* — -It is, perhaps, of little consequence, the poor fellows lose a very considerable por- 
just at this time, on whose head the blame ticm of their pay. This is a very serious 
may alight ; but, I think it is for the pub- evil, and one, amongst thousands of others, 
he good, that people should not be in* that we owe to the terrible system of 

duced, without sufficient reason , to throw paper-money. One of the wise men, 

the blame upon lord Chatham, who, as who are writing upon the subject, in the 
mras I can see, if he had been another news-papers aforementioned, says, that it 
Marlborough, could not have done much is not the paper which has depreciated, but 
more than he did ; and, there is this fur- the guinea which has risen, in value, 
ther evil attending blame wrongfully What a wise man ! What a philosopher! 
thrown upon * him, that it tends to screen So, because we can still get a loaf, at some 
those, to whom, as suggesters and planners rate or other, for the Thread-needle street 
and urgers and hallooers, the blame is really money, that money has not depreciated ; be- 
^ cause it is not completely blown away, it 

Jacobin Guineas. The phrase “dis- is as good as it ever was ! But, wise man, 

amt upon guineas,” in my article upon this you should bear in mind, that the value is 
subject (page 377) was used in a hurry, relative and not positive, and that, if the 
instead ot “ discount upon banknotes in ex - paper-money be not worth so much, in/re- 
c l! an ° e f°r guineas.”— -[ am pleased to see, iation to the guinea, as it used to be, the 
tnat the philosopher, in the Morning Chro- paper-money has depreciated. The guinea 
, anc * opponent, in some publica- is the standard"; it is the touchstone; and, 
ion not named by the Chronicle, seem if the paper-money will not bear its touch, 

disposed to keep up their controversy; it is become debased. To a certain 

cause I am quite sure, from what they point the guinea will sink with the paper, but 
ave already done, that they will do a it will go no farther. Whether it has al- 

great deal of good. Twenty thousand of ready reached that point, I am not certain. 

ese Jacobins were, the news-papers tell I do not think it has generally and decidedly ; 
us, appmhended, the other day, by the because, if it had, we should see more gui- 
po ice-officers, in a vessel upon the Thames, neas ; and we should hear bargains openly 
ence they were just about to set sail to made, making a distinction between prices ‘ 
e comment, and, in all likelihood, to in gold and prices in paper. The guineas 
Y ° t r| F ^ r ^ nce * alas • it 1S in disappear now, only because things are 
m * n en( feavour to stop them by coercive hot generally come to this pass ; because 
rathp Ure t The y. wili go any whither, they have not their just value given them 
Pr t ^ an rema ’ n here t0 circulate in - in our bargains : because they are insulted 
mon^ an ^ *he Thread-needle street by the continual attempts which igno- 
re G /V? they be kept ranee is making to keep them upon an 

lue •' - a k ^ aVC * n t ^ iem a rea l va ” equality with old rags mashed and printed 
for ? w ^ at should they remain here into money. When they once come to be 
aak'nfy 1 C f We ^ aVC S0 . man y shops for the treated with proper respect and deference, 
red which has in itself no they will, as the gold did in America and 

preme^t^ *** ^ 18 h)lly su ' France, re-appear in abundance. At 

state f ^.® u FP ose » that, in the present' present they are gone, and appear to be 
England 'IF* t * le § u * neas remain in fast going, upon then* travels ; but, it is 
diem I h ~jPP° se I had ten thousand of surprizing how- quickly they will flock 
ttJha L • fhem go with persons back again, when once they find us gene- 

anted tp carry money abroad, be- rally disposed to treat them with becoming 
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distinction.— —One of the philosophers, 
above referred to, has a remark, that paper 
is as good as gold, as long as people have 
confidence Mi it ; aye, sure : and, with the 
same proviso, hairs out of a Hanoverian's 
whiskers are as good as paper. But, the 
fact is, that there are events, nay, mere ru- 
mours of events, arising from within or 
coming from without, any one of which 
would destroy that confidence in the twinkling 
of an eye; and would, of course, annihilate 
the paper-money ; but no event, of any 
sort, however dreadful or calamitous, could 
either destroy, or lessen the value of, 
gold and silver ; but, on the contrary, 
would, and must enhance their value; 
because it must be clear to every one, 
that, if the paper-money were annihilated, 
the guinea, which wilj now purchase only 
about live pecks of wheat, would purchase, 
perhaps, three bushels, as it did previous 

to Pitt's administration. There is a 

passage in the Morning Chronicle of 
Wednesday, in a letter signed R, which 
passage I shall here insert, as well worthy 

of notice, particularly by my readers.- 

« The severity of the law, against the ex- 
« portation of gold coin, prevents any one 
<< front openly selling bank-notes at a dis- 
“ count; not from any delicacy, as your 
“ correspondent supposes me to say, 
** against doing an immoral or an unlawful 
« act, but from the fear, that, as it is known 
“ that no one can purchase guineas, but 
u with a view to exportation , he would be- 
u come an object of suspicion, —he would 
“ be watched, and unable to effect his pur- 
“ pose. Repeal the law, and what can 
“ prevent an ounce of standard gold in 
“ guineas from selling at as good a price 
“ as an ounce of Portugal coin, when it is 
“ known to be rather superior to> it in 
“ purity ? And if an ounce of standard 
" gold, in guineas, would sell in the 
“ market (as Portugal coin has lately done) 
“ at 4 k 1 3 s. per oz* how long would a shop - 
“ keeper sell his goods at the same price either 
u for gold or bank notes indifferently ? The 
u penalties of the law, therefore, have 
,l degraded the few guineas in circulation 
“ to the value of the bank-notes, but send 
M them abroad, and they will purchase ex- 
“ actly whaft an equal quantity of Por- 

" tugal coin will." This latter part of 

the paragraph says what I said about four 
years ago, and for saying which Mr. Sheri- 
dan attacked me by name in the House of 
Commons, while, " out of doors," I was 
assaulted,, by the whole gang of hirelings, 
as fe wretch that aimed a blow at the vitals 


of my country. Now, Mr; Perry, ptay 
show me, what right you have to publish 
such truths, any more than I had.— To 
be sure, if the guinea be “ degraded ” no 
matter from what cause, it will not stay. 
It will go abroad, because it cannot get its 
value at home.— —I am rather pleased at 
seeing the passage* because it lias actually 
reached me since I wrote down to the vety 
sentence, with which I have introduced it* 
I am pleased at it, because it is a proof, 
that there is a right way of thinking arising 
amongst us, as to this important matter, 
and because it affords room to hope, that 
the grand delusion is fast drawing to a 

close. This writer, however, has his 

remedy, for which I am sorry, because he 
aids the delusion. He has a notion, that* 
by diminishing the quantity of hank notes, 
you would raise their value, and so bring 
back the gold . But, admitting that Such 
would be the effect, would the cause produce 

no other effect?- Let us hear his owii 

words : — ■ — " This is the temptation to their 
“ exportation, and operates the same as a 
“ demand from abroad. Our currency is 
“ already superfluous, and it is worse than 
“ useless to retain the guineas here. But 
“ diminish the currency by Calling m the 
“ excess of bank-notes : make a partial void , 
“ as your correspondent justly observes 
“ was done in France and- other countries, 
" from the annihilation qf their paper -credit, 
ts and what can prevent the effectual de- 
“ mand which would thereby be immedi- 
“’ately created, from producing an mpor - 
“ tatkrn 6f gold, and consequently a fa- 

“ vourable exchange*?" -The other effect 

which this diminution would produce would 
be this : that, the country would have to pay 
much more than it now pays id tbefund-kolders. 
Diminish the quantity of circulating me- 
dium, and you add to the value of what 
remains ; so that the fund -holder, who 
now receives, in the name of a pound in 
money, about 15 quartern-loaves from the 
tax-payers in general, would, in that same 
pound, receive 20 or 30 quartern- loaves. 
Oh, no ! There can* be no diminution of the 
quantity of paper, which, ort the contrary* 
must inerease with the quantity of the 
taxes, and which, of course, must go on 
depreciating in value and driving the gianees 
out qfits society, until the day comes, when 
. that “ partiql void” in the currency, of 
Which this writer speaks* shall take place* 
I do not, 1 must* however, confess, very 
clearly comprehend what is meant fry 
the word “ partial” as here applied. 

He speaks of “ making a partial void. 
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"as was done in France and other coun- 
tries, from the; ANNIHILATION of 

" their paper-credit.” Zooks ! a void 

indeed this would make ; but, very far 
from being partial, I think. I will not, 
however, quarrel with the name: give me 
but the thing, and I care not how you 
name it.— ^But, is it not odd, that this 
writer should think of effebting, by the 
means of a diminution in the amount of the 
bank notes, that which, in France, it re- 
quired an annihilation of paper-money to 
effect? As an argument of analogy this is 
certainly very deficient, and that, too, in 
the most essential point. It is impossi- 

ble to look at the state of the paper-money, 
and to consider its connection with what 
is called the funds, or. the stocks, without feel- 
ing an anxious desire to warn people 
against the danger, nay, the ruin, to which, 
from a misunderstanding of the matter, 
many of them; with the best intentions, 
are daily exposing themselves, and many 1 
more of them are tjaily exposing thei r chil- 
dren.^ When Pitt first became minister, 

a person, who received 5 pounds a year 
interest upon a certain quantity of stock, 
could buy about two hundred quartern loaves 
with it; but, that same person, with the 
same interest, uj)on the same stock, can 
n6w buy only about seventy five quartern 
loaves. Thus that person’s income haB sunk 
in reality, in the proportion of from 200 to 
75, though it is nominally the same. And, 
nweed, we daily witness the melancholy 
effects of this depreciating power of paper- 
money, not payable in gold or silver, 
that the thing will go on thus, there can 
be no doubt. Ought not fathers and mo- 
wers, therefore, to reflect well, before they 
provide for their children’s future support 
hy vesting property in what is called the 
NMs, or* by some, the stocks f There are 
numerous persons, whose income arises 
fam this source, where the kindness of 
parents has placed it by Way of security ; 
but, surely, living patents ought to take 
from the fate of those children, 
whose fortunes were vested in the funds 

°hi y a i5 W yearS ag0> aftd of 

® e then to keep their carriages upon 

«<r incomes, are now scarcely able 
• kee P a singte servant of any sort or 
* this is ndt all. It is not a re- 


annual diminution of fortune only that 
ought to dreads in behalf oi 
ir children (which, however, no patent 

iTtw^ 0 b **l^ ath to his child) ; there 
iyne further danger of a m^\ annihilation 
" for, the fact is, fiat the fundi 


are the bank notes, and the bank rtdteh ate the 
funds. From every person, who is possessed 
of a stock certificate* the government has, 
directly or indirectly, borrowed so much 
money. Well, what does it give as a se- 
curity for the payment of the interest ? 
Why, this same certificate. Well, and of 
what use is the certificate ? Why, it ena- 
bles the holder of it to go and draw the in- 
terest. Well, and whither dpes he go to 
get the interest ? Why, to the bank in 
Threadneedle street. Well, and what sort 
of money is he paid the interest in ? Why, 
the paper-money, printed at that place .-* — 
Well, then, is not here the whole thing 
complete ? And, if any event were to de- 
stroy the paper money, would not the cer- 
tificate of such stock-holder be worth less 
than the bit of paper upon which I am now 
writing ?.— -Fathers and mothers; all 
those who have fortunes to leave; all those 
who have provision to make for children, 
relations, or friends, should duly consider 
these things. —For the same reason, peo- 

ple should avoid annuities as much as pos- 
| sible, the nominal amount being always the 
same, in such cases, whatever may be the 
depreciation in the real value. If, for in- 
stance, an annuity were now granted of a 
hundred a year, in twenty years time 
(things proceeding as they have done) it 
wbuld not be worth above forty pounds a 
year. The life insurance offices must gain 
immensely from this cause. In this case, 
indeed, and in the case of a grant or settle- 
ment upon private property, the chances 
may be said to be reciprocal ; because; 
though the paper^money be annihilated* 
and money, of course, augmented in Valute, 
the annuity must still be paid in its nomi- 
nal amount. I must confess, however; 
that I do not think, that this could be, and, 
if it could; it ought not; for, certainly 
the party granting or settling never 
could count upon any such, change, if 
he had, it is clear he would have provided 
against it. In the case, therefore, of an 
annihilation of the paper-money, the law 
must come and fix upon a mode of doing 
justice between the annuitant and the 
party who had to pay the annuity. This, 
too, must be the case with respect to tenh 
and other payments, arising from- con-' 

! tracts of a similar nature. Nor, can I 
help thinking, that very great injustice 
was done to landlords, mortgagees, and 
others, having permanent nominal de- 
mands upon real property ; I cannot help 
thinking, that great injustice was done to * 
them, when the act was passed; to protect 
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the Bank in Thread-needle street, against 
those, who demanded, or might demand, 
gold in exchange for its promissory notes. 
This act produced a depreciation of mo- 
ney, which has ever since been going 
regularly on. Of course, the landlord, 
who had then let a farm for a hnndred 
pounds a year, now gets less for it than he 
then did. The fact is, that, though nomi- 
nally the same, the real amount is not now 
above two thirds of what it was then. So 
that, this act of protection for the Thread- 
needle street Bank, did, in reality, pro- 
duce a violation of the contract between the 
landlord and the tenant, to the very great 
injury of the former, and, if he let a 21 
year’s lease, to something very little short 
of his ruin. This act ought to have pro- 
vided for the due fulfilment of all con- 
tracts then existing, by enabling the 
claimant parties to demand payment in gold 
which they cannot now do, or, at least, they 
cannot legally enforce their demand, in the 
same way as they could have done be- 
fore that act \vas passed. Here again 

it may be said, that the chances are reci- 
procal; but, no; for, depend upon it, 
that if the value of money was to take so 
sudden a rise (as it inevitably would upon 
an annihilation of the paper-money) as to 
sink wheat from 30/. to 10/. a load, a law 
would be passed, and a law, indeed, 
must be passed, to restore leases to the 
spirit of their covenants. For these Rea- 
sons, all those who have lands to let, 
and who think it beneficial to let leases, 
for any number of years, should fol- 
low the example of Lord Malmsbury, 
who (I am told so, at least), lets all his 
lands upon a corn-rent ; that is to say, he 
covenants to receive in each year, the 
market price, of that year , qf so many quarters 
of wheat, for each farm. Nothing can be 
more fair or satisfactory than this mode to 
both parties. Neither, as far as this trans- 
action between them goes, need care what 
is the price of wheat, or what the state of 
the currency. The one is sure to receive 
the real amount of his rent, and the other 
to pay no more than the real amount of it, 
from the one end of the lease to the other. 
And, there is this peculiar excellence in 
it, that the amount which the tenant has 
to pay must always keep an exact propor- 
tion to his means of paying ; and, on the 
side of the landlord, in dear years he re- 
ceives more, in cheap years less ; so that 
even his income too is proportioned to his 

necessary expenditure. So much for 

Jacobin Guineas. They have led us into 
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a long string of desultory remarks, which, 
however, must, one of these days, become 
interesting to every soul in the kingdom. 

As to the “ remedies” for depreciation, 

for the buying up and exporting of 
guineas, they are all imaginary. There 
is no remedy. The thing must go on, and 
will go on, as irresistibly as the bills. of 
mortality ; and, I should think, that to 
convince any one that no diminution in 
the quantity of the Bank notes can take 
place, it is only necessary to point out, 
that one efiecl of such diminution would be 
to augment the real amount of the taxes, now 
paid to thi fund-holders, unless, indeed, such 
person supposes, that the nation has not 
yet got taxes enough to pay. 

The Whigs are all alive, apparently, 
upon the prospect of some change in the 
ministry. I can say nothing new upon the 
subject, and shall only repeat my wish, 
that no change whatever may take place. 

W M . COBBETT. 

Botley, Thursday, 21 Sept. 1809. 


TO 

SAMUEL WHITBREAD, Esq. M.P. 

“ Quand les sauvages de la Louisiane veulent 
“ avoir du fruit, i!s coupent l’arbre an pied et 
“ cueillent le fruit. Voiia le gouvernement despo- 
“ tique.” Montesquieu. 

“ In quo lapsa consuetudo deflexit de via, sen- 

simque eo deducta est, ut honestatein ab urilitate 
“ secennens et constittieret, honeslum esse ^liquid, 
“ quod utile uon esset, et utile, quod non honestuin: 
“ qua nulla pernicics major hominum vitae puturt 
“ afferri.” Cic. de Off. Lib. ii. Cap. 3. 

Sir; 

1 address this Letter to you, because I 
entertain a very high opinion of your 
talents, and give you credit forasmuch 
rectitude and consistency in your political 
conduct, as, in my opinion, most of our 
legislators can fairly lay claim to. With 
respect to your private, character, I have 
heard it well, and never ill, spoken of. 
This with me is an important considera- 
tion, in estimating the patriotic profession* 
of any public man. I shall, therefore, 
venture to assume, that you are not vulner- 
able in the latter, or, I think, the patriot- 
ism of our friend John Bowles would 
not have with-held from the public the 
benefit of exposure. We all recollect his 
laudable industry, in collecting anecdotes 
of the late Duke of Bedford, in which his 
zeal was not the less conspicuous, because 
he happened to be too much in haste to 
ascertain the truth of what he published, 
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aid therefore propagated scandal founded 
on positive falsehood. 

The cause I now write to you, is my 
happening to see your name mentioned in 
the preface of a pamphlet, which the lac- 
quies of the Treasury are circulating with 
prodigious activity, under the title of 
" Elements of Reform, by Wm. Cobb ett /' 
this work consisting, as no doubt, you 
know of quotations from his former, and 
intended to counteract the effect of hif 
present, writings. This is a wretched 
miserable attempt at delusion ; for what 
can be so ridiculous, as to oppose self- 
evident truths, such as nine-tenths of the 
nation now feel an entire conviction of, 
by what e.ther Mr. Cobbett, or any other 

C)’ tr'y Said '. or thou S ht about 
; ' ybat an opinion these impostors 
mo t have 0 f the understanding of those 
_ li ey ex P® ct to delude by such despi- 
able^ns! ! But, be their opinion of 
them what n may, it certainly is quite 
mT If 6 enou § h > if the y can find heads 

trick* t0 be , C ° me the du P es of this 

T k \ , In the preface, to which I have 

ablem, d V y ° U "j" P erceive tb e honour- 

cal S tIO t " made of your recent politi . 

dreadfnll UC / ^ appears, has so 

S Wh 3 a K med and offfended the whole 
rather ? at y ° U are denounced, ’ or 
hnhed „ nd . CO u nV,cted ” of . aI1 crimes 
surh m ” °1 a ’ tbat of associating with 
fc a l SlrFrancisBa ' d eU, and some 
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the public mind. My talents are not of 
that order, as to effect any such mighty 
achievements. But, Sir, if the causes of 
discontent were either few, or unsubstan- 
tial in their nature, I should defy any Ian- 
s' 11 ^ 6 * however forcible, any eloquence 
however brilliant, indeed I should com- 
pletely defy the united artillery of the 
Press and of the Forum, to excite any thing 
kike serious commotion, or even disaffec- 
tion in the British nation. What do you, 
or can any rational man suppose, is the 
cause that the popularity of Sir Francis 
Burdett is steadily increasing, among all 
ranks in this country, opposed as he uni- 
formly has been, by all the opprobrium 
and misrepresentation that enraged ve- 
nality and corruption can possibly assail 
him with ? Sir Francis micrhf: HC 1 1 


others of 7 k ■ ou,aeu < a™ some 

»i vou ,l S .r e Stam P‘ What > Sir, 
fat IV f 80 des perate a length, as to 
»nd lfiI UrSelf ' 'f^dless of all party, 
Wi ‘ h those who ' like ®r 
°fpubli c h r, e pursued an undeviating line 
flexible l y K actuated “lone by an in- 
P les onK a t hm r ‘° the ‘rue^princi- 
Le iti h Constitution ? If you 
toia?e v n !tf de Up L your mind > 1 congra- 
for 1 1 tbe bottom of my hefrt ; 

four Drohir ^ '’ ou can better evince 

Lsof vo„ r y 7 Certa ' n y not * the sound - 

;imazini v i for unless I most 

">o m LT l*\ the fearful si S"s of 
^mon ll W f b,Ch ' We y ! re ’ h i8 «ly 

are, to afford n m f n ’ Sltuate d as you 
tunity of do1ns W so e th hey haVe an o PP° r - 
demonstration® r°’ 1 . rnost unequivocal 
crisia *£ P alr ! otism - When the 
rives (and ml ■ ldent 'yj s approaching, ar- 

itiue'ar tr^ 6 - Sadden " - it 

,ntl >e number L' b r d Choose to be 
fill have to (W n h<5 mock -patriots, who 
d'gnant injured no!' 6 reseatment of an in- 
Wd this jo i-„ at,on - Perhaps I shall he 

language calculated to inflame 
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him with ? Sir Francis might as well 
preach to the winds, if the melancholy 
evils he so feelingly deplores, and earnest- 
ly labours to avert from the countiy, had 
not found their way to Englishmen's fire- 
sides. Perhaps it is quite superfluous for 
me, on the present occasion, to offer any 
new argument on the momentous subject 
of Parliamentary Reform. So long, how- 
ever, as- common sense and common ho- 
nesty, have any thing to do with human 
institutions, I cannot help believing that 
the plain English of 1 Sir Francis Burdett 
will be much better understood than the 
metaphysical subtleties of Mr. Windham; 
If the latter gentleman really does consi- 
der, as he is reported to have expressed 
himself, that those who are asking for Re- 
form, are either “ dupes or knaves/' what 
must be thought of the debased condition 
of human nature ; what, in particular, of 
the state of society and morals in this 
country ; when it is contended that po- 
litical turpitude, that detected fraud, 
rapine and corruption in every depart- 
ment, civil and military, had better re- 
main with impunity, than to risk a prac- 
tical recurrence to those principles, upon 
which, all the best authorities have uni- 
formly maintained, that, both the safety 
and splendour of the monarchy, as well 
as the liberties and prosperity of the 
people, essentially rest ? Surely it is too 
much to expect the acquiescence of the 
people in a state of things, which is at 
open war with the immutable principles 
of truth and justice ; which is as vicious in 
practice, as it is in theory ; which is 
directly subversive of the foundation of 
parliament ; which, in short, is calculated 
to confound all distinction of right and 
wrong, by converting what we still deno- 
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ruinate the representatives of the people, 
into an assembly, of which the great ma- 
jority are as much at the disposal of the 
Borough-Mongers, as absolute sovereignty 
on one side, .and unconditional submission 
on the other, can place them. This is the 
State of things that we are either “ fools or 
knaves” for opposing ; this is the state 
of things, which, after having created 
such imminent dangers even to the in- 
dependence of the country, in addition 
to the sufferings of the great body of 
the people, we are not to deem suscep- 
tible of any remedy ! ! It is this state, of 
things (Oh God 1 tne heart sickens at such 
revolting, impudent profligacy) that has 
stimulated some men to proclaim the “ ne- 
“ cessiiy of making a stand against popu- 
“ la^* encroachments.” — I observed that 
Mr. Wilberforce, in a late debate, was re- 
ported to declare that the people of this 
country never more fully eujoyed the 
blessings of the British constitution than 
t ;at present. Mr. Wilberforce may as well 
be superficial on this subject, as on any 
other. There are, however, unfortunately, 
such immense numbers among us, over 
whose minds Mr. Wilberforce has peculiar 
influence, that I lament the share he con- 
tributes to the general delusion. This 
delusion has been our deadly enemy. 
Good heavens ! how many millions of our 
own money does it yearly cost us to pay 
thpse whose business it absolutely is to 
, impose upon pur understandings ; to in- 
cessantly labour to establish a settled no- 
tion in the public mind that there is nothing 
radically wrong in the condtict of our 
affairs; that the sacrifices we make are 
positively unavoidable, that the Income 
and other war taxes are indispensible for 
the maintenance, of the contest with France, 
and, consequently, for the preservation of 
pur lives and liberties, indeed of all that is 
dear to us: whereas, I am as well convinc- 
ed as I am of my existence, that all our 
danger, whether of subjugation to a foreign 
oke, or of real unqualified despotism at 
ome, arises from the continuance of those 
taxes which are asserted to be necessary 
for averting such calamities. Why, these 
taxes are ^ real positive curse ; a millstone 
aboqt the neck of the country. In the 
laudable work of imposing upon pub- 
lic credulity, I perceive Mr. Tierney 
has been assisting with all bis might ; and 
if apy thing could astonish me, it is the 
assurance with which this gentleman ap- 
pears to have attacked Mr. Wardle, on a 
recent occasion, in which he is reported to 


have ironically expressed the prodigious 
pleasure he felt, and in which he pre- * 

sumed the Chancellor of the Exchequer | 

would participate, at the discovery, by t 

Mr. Wardle, that the INCOME TAX ^ 

might be immediately got rid of by a Re- ^ 

form of Parliament. I know. Sir, that 
the party always felt a little shyness of m 
this Mr. Tierney : you, perhaps, remem- , a 
ber an inscription upon the back of a aji 
certain portrait which never ought to ^ 
have been honoured with the station it ^ 

occupied " vix .”-^-Look here pow ! t ^ 

have we not a pretty sample of a consist- ^ 
.eat, firm, honest, patriot, such as this Mr. , ^ 
Tierney is so kind to tell us he is ! ! s Lj 
Who would believe, without having wit- 
nessed the fact, that such was the profess- ^ 
ed abhorrence, in which the Income Tax' 
was held by this indignant senator, that 
no real, or pretended exigencies of the 
state could ever tolerate its adoption ? It 
was not on any terms to be endured by ^ 
Englishmen, because it was not only dread- ^ 
fully partial in its operation, but contrary ^ 
to all the acknowledged principles of le- ^ 
gitimate taxation : it was not only a most ■ ' 
grievous additional burthen to a nation al- ^ 
ready groaning under the load of taxes, j ^ 
but absolutely a direct attack on the inde- J 
pendence, domestic happiness, and con- J r 
stitutional rights of Englishmen. All ■ 
this, and much more, appeared from time . J* 
to time, in the reports of the speeches of u 
this honourable ; right honourable , gentle- 
man, I should say. Nay, this Mr. Tier- f 
ney was so determined in his opposition to 
the Income Tax, that the author of it was r * 
never to be at rest, for he promised to ^ 
make a stand against it, as often as the ^ 
forms of the house would admit of. Now, . ’ 
who would have supposed, that the com- ^ 
plete conversion of this patriot was just on 1 
the point of taking place ? Behold ! he 
very soon stepped into office, to which I ^ 
have not the smallest doubt his eyes were, ^ 
and still remain, piously directed; and, 
no sooner had he passed the threshold, . 
than he set all his ingenuity to jvork: 

What to do. Sir, think you ? Why to make 
up, as he amply did, for Pitt’s deficiency 
of invention, by rendering this (as he call- ^ 
ed it) " scourge,” this “ torture,” this ^ 

" inquisition,” this “ unpardonable insult ^ 

“ to the liberties of the people of England* ^ 
beyond comparison more efficient than > 
the latter had been able to do. Suppose ^ 

Mr. Wardle, instead of condescending ^ 
reply to his sneers in any other way, a | 
insisted, in the name of the people of Eng* ^ 
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bod, oijfthe flcoessiiy of immudintely r 
peeing this Tax, resting bis demand sole- 
ly on the fonndatiqn of Mr. Tierney’s 
for/ner arguments against its adoption ; 
ntoiely, that it was oppressive, vexatious, 
partial, and unjust : are not these as good 
reasons for the repeal as they were against 
it? adoption ? Pray, Sir, can you imagine, 
cap the utmost refinement of injustice 
furnish any thing tbore repugnant, not 
oierejy to the excellence of the constitu- 
tion, but to what is much more iritelligir 
pie, that obvious principle of ethics: 
doing unto others as we would be done 
Wto; than a Tax upon Income, which 
takes equally frorp the same'arnount, with- 
out regard either to the nature of such In- 
come, or the ability or inability to pay it’ 
tor instance, one person has a precarious 
iijconie, of which the whole is unavoida- 
7 consumed for the absolute subsistence 
of a large family ; and, I think it will not 

itLir bj i many ’ tbut the expenditure 
itself i? taxed m one way or another quite 
enough : another has an income of the 
2 ,et us .»y 2001., derived 

IZ if*. pr ° pwt y j wi th°ut any one but 
hwuelf o support.-r-In a second letter, I 

£ IwT" 10 denjonstrate to you, 
the J»r d a r a ” y 0ne doubts > not only 
abLu? y and , PW tlc ability, but also thi 
aWuteaec^of an immediate reduc- 

sonnri ^ .^ Xes > and a recurrence to the 
withlhe^T ofour a ncestors > beginning 
Ilfli- eXt - ,rpa L t,ap of B)1 the dangerou! 

^ country, and especially 

S rtSV'T*** the pan?pt & tbem 

coaioellerf M a " k 0Wgbt *° be inimedi ately 
cie Md^H resutw , lte payments in spe- 
ofits ori’ 1 i eaSt ’ reduced ^ the purposes 

Per wnt “ n ? w upwards of 20 

^oinff nn ^ ^ the rate we are 

f h r;r; e : n t- * *4- 

F «nch livre d ? rlmg ’„to the 'alue of a 
mine emnhatfoaN 1 rec . qllect a (fiend of 
Pension of bCa “ y Saymg > "hen the sus, 
Cfo-st ^ ^ccie, at the 
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hear, without reflecting on the cause, that 
guipeas are bought up with aviditv in 
bmithfield market, at the rate of 23 or 24 
shillings each : when they bear, that they 
are worth 26 or 27 shillings on the conti- 
nent ? Unless the very nature of things 
has changed, a nd first principles become 
a chimera, not only in morals and politics, 
but also in common arithmetic, our situa- 
tion demonstrates one of two evils : either 
our pretended commercial prosperity is a 
complete deception, and we are obliged 
to import from the continent to a most 
alarming extent beyond the value of our 
exports, qr our Bank notes, if not nomin- 
ally so here, are not the less, in reality, at 
an enormous discount. No sophistry can 
do away this plain deduction. 

I am, Sir, &c. 

An ENGLISHMAN 
of the Old School. 


payment, 
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r «Ultofih a ?wr^K Ce ?’ r° Uld be thefina * 

feWptibleexppdiem 1 ’ ^° rt ; slg J' ted - «*• 
countable infotL,;' 1- .Purely, th e unac- 

cwoot remain much i° f *“ y c< to n *rymen, 
the stubborn I h ° n8 ? r c proof a S ain8t 
bobble > and ™ r 6v i ce of facts ! ! The 

commercial erpl*/ onp }t 0 f ou i* 

“’the " commer^f 3 ! 6 ’ or as some call 
will soon hw\f tbe whole world,” 

* the re of have beco ” e 

of Englishmen, when they 
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Proclamation of Marshal Augereau , Duke of 
Casliglione , Sfc. to the Inhabitants of 

Catalonia, Dated Perpignan, July 2. 

( Continued from p, 3J54.J 

Eirors and faults shall meet with indul- 
gence : moderation, loyalty, and fidelity 
may be secure of our aid ; but let perfidy 
fear and tremble. But obstinate rebels, the 
evil-minded, who blow up the flames of 
dissension, shall meet with no pardon. The 
lightning js ready to fall on their heads— 
Erring citizens, return to your hearths; 
artisans, resume your labours and useful 
pursuits ; good villagers, quit the sword ; 
take once more the plough in your hand ; 
come and cultivate in peace and repose the 
inheritance of your fathers ; hasten to fer- 
tilise those fields which have been too Jong 
deserted : and you, ye faithful Spaniard^ 
come and receive the happy fruits and re- 
wards of your fidelity. Join your voice 
to ours ; call to those unhappy wretches 
your brethren who are led astray ; tell them 
that we love them, that Napoleon will for- 
get their errors and their faults ; and that 
your felicity wiil be the constant object of 
his concern as your parent ; tell these 
wandering brethren, that they will ever 
find me ready to carry their cries to the 
foot of that Monarch's throne, who is the 
friend of truth ; that they may depend on 
the protection of our arms, which, formi- 
dable against rebels and the ill-disposed, 
however numerous, will ever be the de- 
fenders of the faithful citizen ; and that we 
will avenge offences committed against 
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them ; but tell them at the same time, and 
above all things, that mercy has its limns, 
and that, at length, the day of vengeance 
will come. A powerful army is dls P"f^ 
throughout your territory ; a fo' m idable 
army is coming, and woe to him that shall 
darifto resist me ; for I shall then hearken 
onlv to a just indignation, a most just rage, 
and y none of you will escape a terrible ven- 
geance— Saragossa is yet smoaking ; and 
you, ye towns of Catalonia, who please, or 
<kre, y to follow its example, behold its 
ashes, its ruins— tremble. Augereau. 


Expedition to Holland— From the Lon 
dm GazeltcofSept. 2, 1809 .-(Continued 
. from p. *350.) . 

Extract of a Letter from rear-admiral sir 
Rich. John Strachan, bait. k. b. to The 
hon. William Wellesley Pole, dated on 
board his majesty’s ship the St Domin- 
go, off Batz, the 25th Aug. 1809. 

I have now to acquaint you, for their 
lordships’ information, that the flat-boats 
of every description of vessels being as- 
sembled, and everynecessaryamngement 

made on the part of the navy, for landing 
the army near Sandfleet, on the beach, 
which had been previously 
and not hearing from the earl of Chatham 
respecting his intentions, I communicated 
with his ltirdship on the 2tth inst. and on 
the following day I found his lordship had 
not come to a determination, on account 
of the increased force of the e ' lem y> ‘ 
the army getting sickly, and that he had 
sent for generals to consult ; I therefore, 
on the morning of the 20th, wrote to his 
lordship, and 1 soon after went on shore to 
the meeting of the lieutenant-generals of 
the army, taking with me rear-admiral sn 
Richard Keats. I found them decided y 
of opinion that no operation could be 
undertaken against Antwerp, with any 
Drosbect. of success, at this advanced sea- 
son of the year, and the enemy increasing 
in strength, and our own forces diminished 
by sickness ; and that, as the taking ot 
Lillo and Liefkenshoeik would not ensure 
our obtaining the ultimate object of the 
expedition, without Antwerp being re- 
duced, and the country near these fortres- 
ses being inundated, it was also their de- 
cided opinion, that the army ought not to 
make any attempt upon them— 1 had al- 
ready, in the most unqualified manner, of- 
fered every naval assistance to reduce these 
fortresses, and also in aid of every other 
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operation of the army— Conceiving the 
subject of the deliberations of the generals 
perfectly military, I withdrew with sir 
Richard'Keats. The ships of the enemy, 
which were above the town of Antwerp, 
about five miles, have come down, and are 
now extended along the river face of it, 
except two of the line lower down, m the 
reach above Liefkenshoeik— and four fri- 
gates went to Lillo. An immense number 
of small ^un-boats are on the boom; be- 
hind them a crescent of sixty gun and 
mortar-brigs. The battery between Lillo 
and Frederick Hendrick is finished ; it has 
ten guns. The enemy has been driven 
from that .which he has constructed on the 
Doel . side With loss, by the fire of our 
bombs and gpn-vessels. 


»SV 


Dutch Accounts. — Dated Amsterdam, 
Sept. 11 —' The following Reports have 
been received from Marshal Dumonceau, 
Commandev-m-Chief of the Dutch Army m 

Brabant and Zealand : 


Sire ; The infantry under my command 
arrived here yesterday evening, at hve, 
(at Wemeldinge), and .immediately after- 
wards a battaliort of chasseurs proceeded 

to Ter Goes, which the enemy had left at 
eio-ht the preceding morning. to-oaj 
Ueut.-gen. Bruno took the following posi- 
tion : the 3d regiment of the line is at We- 
meldinge, and watches the enemy s move- 
ments in Keten, and the whdelme along 
the East Scheldt before Kallendyke , the 
2d regiment possesses the town ot le 
Goes, and has the guard of ; 

land, with two companies of chasseurs, 
the 1st regiment of chasseurs occupies 
Neer-Arendschurch, Nisse, 
guards the Sloe, and the whole east eoas 
of the Scheldt, from the Sloe t0 Hoedken.^ 
church ' th6 tieut.-gen. Bruno has for 
himself at Ter G?es ; the hussars are t 
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himseli at ier 

take a position in the district o 

i 1 i; no nf fnre-DOSts is hi lea 


tane a . • j 

and the whole line of tore "P ?? S . he art il- 
with numerous patroles ; whl ^ ^ ehin a 

lerv shall be quartered in reserve 
Ter Goes; the fortress of Bathz 
pied by the '6 th re §T en ^ a Jheren, but 

has not yet evacuated Walche 
every thing announces hat 1 ie ^ 

delay in abandoning Zealand 1 , to _ 

not work at the batteries, a 
ed that he is embarking his heavy S 

® a ° (To be continued.) 
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" The principal Council belonging to the King is his Privy Council, which is generally called, by way of 
rt eminence, “ The Council” And this, according to Sir Edward Coke’s description, is a noble, honour - 
** able , and reverend assembly, of the King and such as he wills to be of his Privy Council, in the King** 
“ Court or Palace.”— Blackstone ; Book I. Chap. I. 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 

Ministerial Duel. " Set a beggar 

“on horse-back, and he’ll ride to the 
"devil,” is .a proverb, the truth of which 
is daily apparent. From the scum of so- 
ciety, from the casual fruition, from the 
spawn of itinerant vagrants, ofie might 
have expected, that a long and bitter 
quarrel, about place and profit, would end 
in an attempt upon one another’s lives ; 
but, ‘ from the great men of the realm ; from 
our ministers of state ; from our law-givers ; 
from the king’s privy counsellors ; from 
members of that “ noble, honourable, and 
u reverend assembly;” from this descrip- 
tion of persons, one might have expected 
something a little better than the popping 

off of pistols at each other’s skulls. 

The base hirelings, who conduct the 
Morning Post and the Courier news-papers, 
have not, as yet, openly asserted, that this 
duel arose from the influence of Jaco- 
binism ; they have not yet openly asserted, 
that Sir Francis Burdett and Mr. Wardle 
and Mr. Madocks were the cause of it ; 
but, 1 shall be greatly surprized, if they 
do not, before they have done, make shift 
so to twist the matter as to make even this 
transaction appear to their beastly tribe 
of readers as having its origin in a Jacobin 
Plot ; and that the actors themselves were 
perfectly innocent of any evil intention, 
and, at the time vrtien they were cocking 
their eye at each others heads, felt loyally 
bubbling up to their very throats ; nay, 
that, as far as they were concerned, it was 
a mere rivatship in loyalty, that was the 

ground of their quarrel. -But, Jbe this 

as it may, let us have the facts upon re- 
cord, as those facts have been stated in the 

news-papers The fact of the Duel is 

stated as follows : — “ We understand that 
J there was a meeting at Putney Heath, 
« 4 rooming, between Lord Castlereagh 

and Mr. Canning. Lord Yarmouth ac- 
re p,??P anied the for mer to the field— ATr. 
„ ** latter. After taking their 

#c they fired by signal, and missed ; 

and no explanation taking place, they 
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“ fired at each other a second time, when 
“ the ball from Lord Castlereagh’s pistol 
€t went through Mr. Canning’s thigh, on 
“ the outer side of the bone. Thus the 
“ affair terminated. — Mr. Canning’s wound 
is not considered to be dangerous. — The 
“ cause of this extraordinary affair is said 
" to have originated in some official mis- 
" understanding, the nature of whiqh we 
i( shall not enter into at present, as we are 
“ greatly deficient in information upon the 
“ subject ; and in a matter of such extreme 
“ delicacy, we think it our duty to avoid 
“ hazarding any statements which we ^lo 

“ not know to be accurately correct.” 

What! “ Extrejne delicacy /” Delicacy 
towards fellows like these ; towards meri 
who set the law at defiance, who go deli- 
berately out, and shoot at each otherV 
heads, when not many months have passed 
since a man was hanged for. a similar of- 
fence, and that, too, though every mean* 
were tried of obtaining a pardon from that 
king, amongst whose advisers these very 
two men were at that time, and who, of 
course, advised him not to spare the. life 
of that man! Talk of delicacy, indeed, 
towards men like these ! It is the most 
insolent expression ; it is the grossest in- 
sult upon the public understanding and 
taste, that has been for a long time at- 
tempted, even by the abettors of this set, 
j who have brought the country to the brink 
of destruction.-; — It is added, that the 
cause of this duel is a quarrel between tho 
parties of long standing ; or, at least, of 

some months standing . Nothing was 

wanting to prove, that this nation, as to its 
public spirit and sentiment, was in the 
lowest state of degradation. The trans- 
actions at the close of the last session of 
parliament, the contempt with which the 
people were then treated ; the ‘utter dis- 
regard of all decency in this treatment ; 
the "making a stand against popular in - 
" croachrnent when all that was demanded 
was the punishment of those, who had sold 
or swapped Seats in Parliament ; this alone 
proved to the whole world to what a de- 
graded state the people of this once-high- 
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minded country had sunk ; but, if proof and in accusing the press of being the or- 
had still been wanting, it certainly would gan of that conspiracy ; that these two 
have been found in the history of this duel, men were the most strenuous, in the at- 
where we see the government committed tempt that day made, to pave the way for 
to the hands of men, having so little sense laws, which should render the press a mere 
of common decency as to forget the high instrument in the hands of men in power, 
rank they had been placed in, and to turn as the press in Calcutta is ; and, that these 
out, like a couple of brothel-heated bullies, two men were the loudest in the cry against 

and shoot at each other’s heads Why, what they called an " attack upon all pub- 

these men, besides having the principal “ lie men/’ and in calling for a stand 
afFairs, by far the most important allairs of against popular encroachment. This should 
the nation, committed to their immediate be now recollected by the insulted people 
direction and controul, were, in virtue of of England ; but, they have so long borne 
their office of privy-counsellors alone, insult with unmoved gall, that they are 
keepers of the king’s secrets ; magistrates of scarcely to be either dreaded or pitied. 

the very highest order; and judges in Yes, these are the gentry, who corn- 

many very important cases. And, in plained so bitterly about the attempts to 
order to give them peculiar protection, the degrade all public men; who advised the 
law makes it felony for any one to assault king to recommend (in the last Speech 
and strike them in the execution of tfieir from the throne), to. the people in the 
office. It was by men of this description, parliament houses to go into their several 
that Mr. Le Maitre was sent to jail and counties and inculcate amongst their con* 
there kept for jive years, and then dis- stituents an obedience to the laws ; these are 
charged, without being brought to trial ; the people, during whose administration, 
without ever having any charges preferred the Crown Bar Judge at Winchester, at the 
against him ; and without being able to ob- last assizes, thought proper, in his charge 
tain any redress, though he petitioned the to the Grand Jury (of which the Right 
parliament over and over again, and though Honourable old George Rose was fore- 
he was daily told, in the news-papers, man), to express his sorrow at observing, 
which, during the five years, reached him in that there was a prevalent disposition to 
the jail, that the war was going on for the degrade public men, which he attributed to 
preservation of the liberties of Englishmen, the abuseof the liberty qf the press ; yes, these 
■ — Such were the powers, which, as privy- are two of the gentry, who were in office 
counsellors, were committed to the hands of at that very time, and who, at that very 

these men. As ministers of state, the pub- time, as it now appears, were brewing a 

lie will do well to bear in mind, that, besides quarrel, which has terminated in an attempt 

their patronage and power, a law was to kill, to murder each other. When 

passed, in the time of Pitt, and in the pass- the Tinman of Plymouth was tried and 
ing of which both these men assisted, to punished so severely for an attempt upon 
send men to Botany Buy, to transport them the virtue of Mr. Addington, the circum- 
for life, to put them upon a level with stance of the latter being a privy-counsellor 
felons, for writing or publishing an}' thing, was strongly urged in aggravation of the 
calculated to bring them into contempt, The.sC offence; and, I am fully persuaded, that, 
are the men, who have proposed, and if any one had said and published, that a 
passed laws like this; these very men. Duel was about to take place between these 
who, while still ministers of state, go out two men, an out-cry w T ould have been in- 
upon a heath, and shoot at one another’s stantly raised against him ; he would have 
heads! For writing or printing any thing, "been represented as having committed a 
however true , calculated to expose men like dreadful outrage upon “ his Majesty’s go- 
these to contempt, any Englishman was vernment,” in the persons of two of his 
liable to be transported ; aye, and to be Right Honourable Privy Counsellors ; we 
told, at the same time, that his sentence should have seen all the high-sojinding 
was just, that it was according to law, and words of law marshalled against him ; and, 
that he ought to bless God for having such very likely, have seen him prosecuted to 

laws to live under. The public will also his utter ruin, and penned up in a jail, as 

bear in mind, that, with the sole exception distant as possible from his aflairs and his 
of Mr. Charles Yorke, these two men friends. Yes, only for saying, that these 
were the very loudest, at the first broach- men would do, or were likely to do, what 
ing of the charges against the' Duke of they have now actually done, this would 
York, in the cry about a Jacobin Conspiracy, have been my fate, or that of any other 
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writer or publisher When we find, that 

these two men, the one Secretary of State 
for. Foreign affairs, and the other the War- 
Secretary, have been at daggers-drawn for 
many months past, are our failures and 
misfortunes any longer a subject of won- 
der? For several months past : that is the 
fact stated. Is It not in human nature, that 
they should, during that time, have thwarted 
one another by all possible means;' and, 
indeed, is it to be supposed, that two tnen, 
who could not be restrained from shootin* 
at one another, would restrain themselves 
irom doing any thing, in their official ca- 
pacity, to annoy each other, and to pro- 
duce each others disgrace ? To what a 
state, then, is this nation reduced ! What a 
shame, whata scandal, if is, that the affairs 
°t a great nation should be thus com^ 
mitted . For months past, nay, for more 
than two years, of the most perilous part 
pi this most perilous war, have the most 
important concerns, questions of war and 
« Peace, been entrusted to these men. 

, expenditure of one half of those end- 

e e arth ta ?h S ^ ^ eighin S us to the 
earth the faith and honour of the coun- 

! IVes of hundreds of thousands ; 
^ the happmess of millions, have all 
uog upon the breath of two men, whose 
malignant nvalship, or whose passions of 

them 0 t rt Or n an ? th t r ' have ’ at last < ^ced 
sall y f ? rth upon a heath, with the 
mteMwn of blowing out each 
o And ’ while t£« i. going 

are bidden not to attempt to degrade 
Pblrc’nen, upon pain of jail and pillory! 

son of M 3 a Mr - ? an ning ; it was this 
these men” ? unn 5 lntl . ee(1 » was both 
sDeak ro ' W ^°' a® P^inly as men could 
Ew °f? en n ed newand m ore severe 
cause .k the P . ress ’ arid that > too < be - 

Press ™ the in- 

wag thew Jacobinical Conspiracy ; it 
as the J’ W , h ° Cned out against those, who, 
turb the aid ' We / 6 endea vouring to dis- 
«BnJ > > Pe r ° f mind of “ our good Old 

beE g ;„.7 h ° Se “ and infirmities” it 
in? fnr US t0 co ? sl(ier >wheawe were press- 
Z { ;: h l C T a decision in Parliament. 
Proach ntl? then .’ now the impudence to re- 
Cthekin^ W,th a « a nt of consideration 
the utter U g S P j ac . e °f m ind ? They who, to 
ha vc t u d / radatl ? of aI1 rank and office, 
heads. T h d ° a " d P°PP ed at each other’s 

reigna stai n y wh^h haVe u rou S ht u P on his 
a «ain t^at d*' co “ n j|”y* ^>a *ever^-ecd ved ; 
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mo<?ratical madness? That revolution, 
mad and bloody as it was, never exhibited 
two ministers of state shooting ateachother. 

-What a figure do we, at this moment* 

cut in the eyes of the world. ! Buonaparte** 
ministers are not thus employed. They 
are engaged in quite other sort of matters*' 
This Mr. Canning, is he, who, above all 
others, has prated about the want of deco - 
and dignity in the proceedings of the 
French ; it was he who talked so much 
about dignity, in his paper relative to the 
‘' universal Spanish nation.” The world 
will now be able to -judge of what his no- 
tions of dignity are worth There 

wanted only this scandalous occurrence, 
this degrading, this black-guard rencontre, 
to make the fitness of the Jubilee complete. 

It will, indeed, after having congratulated 
the king upon, and returned God, thanks 
for, the six to seven hundred millions' of 
government debt and the premium upon 
guineas ; the increase of the poor rates 
and the doubling of the number of pau- 
pers ; the creating of the Income and As- 
sessed taxes with a vast addition to the 
number of all other taxes ; the adding 
tenfold to the number and expence of the 
standing army ; the introduction of large 
bodies of foreign troops into the kingdom" ; 
the fall of Holland, Switzerland, Den- 
mark, Italy, Naples, Germany, before our 
mortal enemy, and, indeed, their having 
become dependencies of France; the ex- 
istence of a French dock-yard and fleet 
at Antwerp, within four hours sail of the 
mouth of the Thames; the late events 
upon the Danube, and the more important 
negotiations now there going on ; the 
achievements of our army at Dunkirk, at 
the Ilelder, at Ferrol, at Buenos Ayres, at 
Cairo, at Cintra, in Leon and Gallicia, at 
Walcheren, and though last, not least, at 
Talavera : after having congratulated the 
King upon all this, and taken a view of 
the present situation of our countrymen in 
the hospitals of Zealand and of Spain ; af- 
ter this it will be very fit fo congratulate 
him upon the Duel between two of his 
ministers antd privy-counsellors upon Put- 
ney Heath ; it will be, indeed, a way to 
flatter him, and to smooth, the latter part 
of his life, to thank him for having chosen, 
as the immediate managers of the most 
important of the national concerns, two 
men, who, after months of smothered 
hatred and malice, go out, and let fly a 
ball at each other's heads. The Jews and 
Seat-Mongers will, surely, not forget this 
topic of congratulation, when they call 
o 2 
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upon the people to illuminate their houses 
in sign of joy. It will be tor those Jew's 
ami Seat-Jobbers to tell us what mode 
was taken by the duelling ministers to 
transfer the papers, and the information, of 
their offices, to their successors. The 
Jobbers will be able to tell us, perhaps, 
what measures were taken by these At- 
lases of the state to shift the load upon 
other shoulders ; and to shew us in what 
the case of either of these men> supposing 
the other to have been killed, would have 
differed from the case of the man, lately 
hanged upon a gallows in Ireland ; and, 
when they are uppn the subject of congra- 
tulation, tliey may go on to the fact of that 
inan having been hanged, and having been 
refused to be pardoned, while these tw r o 
men were amongst the advisers of the 

King After all, however, scandalous 

ps this Duel is, disgraceful as it is to the 
government and to the nation, it is not, if 
one takes time to reflect, any thing to 
wonder at. What was to be expected from 
such men, placed in such a situation ? 
Their appointment to such high offices, 
was, of itself, an unequivocal symptom of 
the rapid decline of the country ; their 
continuance there was another symptom ; 
and, that, when they became rivals for 
power, and emolument, they should quarrel, 
and if they quarrelled, they should have 
no regard to decency, wa$ naturally to be 
expected. These are, too, a brace of the 
young friends a brace of the chickens 
that were hatched under the wing of Pitt, 
and for the fostering and rearing of whom 
this miserably nation has paid so dearly. 
These were tw<5 of the famous Anti-Jaco- 
bjns, and Mr. Ellis (if it was George) was a 
third. These were two of the men, who 
rose out of the heat of Anti-Jacobinism. 
I know of no two like them ; and, if you 
go and ask the Irish, they will tell you so 
too, with many and many an instance of 

their fesKs. But, we deserve this, and 

much more. If the people of England 
had had common sense, they never would 
have fostered this numerous brood of Anti- 
Jacobins ; and, if they had but a com- 
mon portion of public spirit, they would 
now be taking all the lawful means in 
their power to guard themselves and their 
children against them, instead of content- 
ing themsel ves, as they now do, with silent 
contempt, which never has any effect upon 

profligate public men. 1 have but a 

word or two to say upon the relative me- 
rits, or, rather, demerits, of these pistolling 
privy-counsellors ; and, that must be only 


cond i tional ly . If it be true, that ttye cause 
qf the duel was, what is stated in .spine of 
the news-papers ; namely, that Mr. Can- 
ning Went to the Duke of Portland, in the 
month of May last, just about the tiipe of 
the discussion about the other’s having 
given an Office to be swapped against $ 
Seat in Parliament, and endeavoured to get 
him turned out of his place, without acr 
quainling him with what he was doing , qr had 
done; it this be true, the other had, cer- 
tainly, good reason to be offended; for the 
act was a very underhanded one, and 
quite worthy of a “young friend ” uud a 
“ staunch Antir Jacobin” This I knozp no- 
thing at all about ; hut, if the charge be 
true, Mr. Canning is the person most to 
be hlattied, though nothing can justify the 
conduct of either. The public will recol- 
lect, that it was Mr. Cauning who moyed 
for the acquittal of Lord Castlereagh, in 
the case referred to, and that, upon that 
occasion, he accused the people of factious- 
ness . If, therefore, it he true, that he was 
then at work to get Lord Castlereagh out, 
while he was pretending, in tl?e House of 
Commons, to look upon him as innocent, 
and was calling him his " noble friend 
if this be true, he does, indeed, cut a very 
shabby figure, and furnishes us with a 
pretty good criterion whereby to judge of 
his sincerity and of the motives by which 
he was actuated. 

Chang?: of Factions. This, even^ 

now seems to be inevitable. The No- 
Popery set appears to have worn itself out, 
before they have quite worn put the go- 
vernment. The out faction, by some 
called the Whigs, are .all alive.. They are 
as busy as wasps on a sunny morning, after 
long wet and cold. They have, for some- 
time, been reviving from their dormant 
state. The failure in Spain, last year, was 
very cheering to them; they began to 
buzz and to prune their wings ; but, the up? 
fortunate affair of the Duke of York, and 
the other seat -selling affairs, that followed* 
and in all which affairs they proved them- 
selves to he just as sound as their oppo- 
nents; these affairs came a^d 
the affairs of Spain. Npw, hpwever, the 
“victories” of Wafoberep and Talavera, 
together with the state of affairs upW 
the Danube, have ag$m warmed the whofe 
faction into activity, uifo the wars w fop 
cabinet, of which they have Jpng bPPJl 
informed, have strongly tended to cherish 
those hopes, which the fHuel seems tp he m 

a fair way of realising. The govern* 

ment is just in that stafo> whisk ^ 
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calculated to make them, when they come 
into power, as bad a ministry as ever this 
country saw. They will take possession 
of it by Way of grace on their part ; for, 
really, as the system is to be persevered in, 
tltere appears to be nobody but themselves 
Capable of carrying it on. There would 
be men enough found to conduct the af- 
feirs of the nation, if a reform of the system 
were to take place; but, as long as the power 
and sway of the borough-mongers conti- 
nue, the faction now out seems to be the 
only set of men that can be called in -; 
and the system is in that desperate state, 
that even those of their enemies, who are 
friends of the system, wilt wish for then- 

return to power. Coming in, thus, by 

the way of no-thanks , they will hardly 
forbear to shew the nation that they feel 
their own consequence ; but, let them 
hear in mind, that, though called in by 
the necessities of the system, they are not 
called in by the voice of the people, who 
have no more confidence in them, than 
they have in the faction whom they op- 
pose. The Morning Chronicle, the 

trumpet of the Whig faction, the editor of 
which had a place under them, while they 
were in power, and who, as we shall soon 
see, will have another, and, perhaps, a 
better, place under them, if they come in 
again; this print, of the 26th instant, 

says: " It is now universally known, 

*’ that his Majesty has called for the 
"services of lord Grenville and lord 
u Grey ; and that these distinguished 
M Statesmen are forthwith expected in 
"town. We trust that they will feel it 
" to be their duty to take upon themselves 
" the difficult and painful task of restoring 
" to the Government the efficiency it has 
" lost. It is a happy presage of their 
" lasting power, that every eye is turned to 
" them as to our dernier resort ; and it is the 
" ar ^® nt hope, that they may form an Ad- 
rt ministration that shall equally enjoy the 
"confidence of the King and the Heir 
"Apparent, as Well as of th£ people at 
so as t0 set a U questions of do- 
“ mestic. polity at rest, and to unite all 
" descriptions and persuasions in the com- 
"ifton cause. The prospect of their 
" return to power is hailed with so much 
cordiality as apparently to reconcile every 

* jarring sentimott, and to 'make it unneces - 

to recur to that appeal by which the 

* 5ensc the riation is upon sUch an event 
re 5*“®**% collected. It will require some 

to complete the arrangement.” 

iWis, aVonce, as impudent 1 and as foolish 


a puff as ever appeared eV6ti iti a London 

news-paper. Oh ! he trusts, this writer 

does, that these two great statesmen 
will consent to take the task upon them ! 
Bless us ! how long is it since they wanted 
wooing to come into place ? How long 
is it since any man began to doubt of their 
eagerness to get back into power ? It i i 
only two years since they withdrew frdiri 
before parliament a Bill, which they had 
brought in under tile pretended persuasion 
of its absolute necessity to the safety of 
the nation ; it is only two years since 
they did this with the hope of retaining 
their places. To be sure, they were in 
long enough to place and pension all their 
relations and dependents.; but, still thertf 
is no man who knows any thing of them, 
who will believe, that they will not jump 

af the offer of place.- What is the most 

impudent in this Whig puff is, however, 
the assertion, that “ every eye is turned^ to- 
u wards them as our dernier resort .” If 
this writer means, as the men who are to 
give the finishing stroke to the system, well 
and good; for I do think, that, if they 
come into power, they will see it out. 
But, if he means, that the eyes of the peo- 
ple of England are turned towards thesd 
two noblemen and their former colleagues, 
as to persons, who are likely to saveuthe 
country from the great and manifold dan- 
gers that threaten it, from within as Well 
as from without ; if he means this^ then ! 
say, that he means to promulgate, arid 
knowingly to promulgate, as gross a false-i 
hood as ever was put into print, even iti 

the Morning Post or Courier. No, Sir, 

the eyes of the people are not directed 
towards your party, towards your selfisfi 
faction, with any Such- hopes. THe peo- 
ple of England, though they have Mad their 
spirit pressed and squeezed’ otlt of them, 
have not lost the faculty of remembering ; 
though they retain not the spirit to resent 
injuries* and insults, they cannot deprive 
themselves of the power of bearing them 
in mind. The people of England rerriem- 
ber, because they cannot have forgotten, 
that the Whig faction, when it came into 
power, made a compromise, by which 
the ©uke of York, contrary to their decla- 
red resolution, Was suffered to retain all 
his offices and patronage; some few of the 
effects of which we have since seen ;— — - 
that, after having, for more than twenty 
years, been opposed to the administration 
of Pitt, which they had; upon numerous oc- 
Ca si oris, proved to be oppressive and fool- 
ish, ana which had brought the nation 
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into the danger which then existed they t f ; r e yj e ^tth7a«iLs 0 ^;e W 'td"li; 

EsSrasEST? 

what was still more galling, more insolent in the House f respecting the in- 

towards this burthened people, that they ‘ hat ’ * f f, J i timWhigs have shown 
voted him a public funeral and ajnonu 

mcnt at that people s expence, > ^ t h e people remember; 

they had always been opposed to the rivals. “ h f s fresh in the 

bringing of foreign troops into this kingdom a , thinks atall about 

which, upon more than one occasion, they mind ot every man, » f outrase- 

had represented as a violation of those politics; and, is f "“V^hat all’ cvcs Se 
laws which placed the king’s family upon ously impu e. • 3 aH( j ^ M 

the throne, and that, amongst the first acts faxed u P onL ° a , ti > Of the 

of their administration, they brought m a the men to save • 

bill to indemnify those, who had advised freedom of elect an 

the. king to augment the number of fo- tender “ [ P"J e ^"’purpose of 

reign troops before in, the kingdom ; so ve P, r t \. e \ T otwl choosing: 

that the making war for Hanover had for having another of their choosing, 

manv years, been a subject of complaint and I, fo r l d v iUainy, of their 

with' them, and that, in a few months after villainy, lhe un P ara . ^ t Mr . 

.key g.« i»» p«„,, .he, d«cl.r,d m » c ^"2 Vyi. i«» 

public State-paper, that they should ad- fault, wnose cause, ue j 

Vise the king never to make peace for power, one part of th ^ m ' at 
England, unless the restoration of Hanover pledge emse • m ind, that, 


to him was one of the conditions or tnat »«« *. ‘ 'i, hated the most 

come 6 *Tax""was Tolemn”y by the people En^nd jn ^nmralj and, 

structive of every remaining notion of who. ought i to be remind. sd^thi 
.freedom, and that, in less than three Whigs, who — 
months after thev got possession of power, Ftench y u-’u ,««« nassed after 

Z tax, which they found at 6* per cent, drcv up <A f,B.L L , which was parsed after 

they augmented to 10 per cent, and when they were turned out, a 

reminded of their former professions, people of Ireland "-r™'® 
seemed to contemn the folly of those who the eyes of no "'an ol sense euher , . 

had thought them sincere ; that, in can be turned owards , ‘ h f ® 

this case of the Income Tax, they did sons calculated to sa™*® c °“ n ^ t ' the 
what Pitt had never attempted to do, are called , in ’ ‘J J? 1 b tbe goo dopi- 

namely, exempted from the payment of voice of the peop , V necessities of 
that tax all the money that the king mono! the king, bu y , rcsent 
might have in the funds, under whatso- the system, which 1 ar ® ^le to provide for 

ever name it might there be lodged ; set appear to be unable to proy, a* ^ 

that, during the whole of their admmistra- them*, and still mor ® made ^ uc b 

tion, they set their face against all mqui- accidental quarrel, wh that 

ries into abuses, and endeavoured to beat confusion in the [ anks . p ,r£ £ ; s n <> 

down all those who attempted to cause it can no longer keep 'g »• . ca j| 

such inquiries. All this, and a great deal doubt, that the \V kl S_' . nam6) con . 

more, the people of England well remem- them by that stinking ol 1 
ber; and, they remember, too, that tain abler men than are 
amongst the opponents of the Investiga- other faction, and men ofm mo 
tion into the conduct of the Duke of nity of character. do great 

York, many of the Whigs were the. most that they could, if they ^ g als0 

mischievous and malignant; they re- things for the country. > ... t at _ 

member, that General Fitzpatrick, the full as little doubt, that dh y . j 
Whig Secretary at War, was one of the tempt it. I am : inclined^ WO uld per- 
sponsors for the Royal Duke’s character ; firmly believe, that Lord Grey ■ t o P tbe 

they remember that only 125 members of form his promise, so solemn y 0 f 

the whole House voted with Miv Ward!® ; people, ot obtaining for e 
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the House of Commons ; but, this he can- 
not attempt, while joined with Lord Gren- 
ville and others. It was, indeed, this junc- 
tion that ruined the Fox party, and that 
precipitated their leader to the grave. 
The people expected, they confidently and 
they justly expected, that, when Mr. Fox 
came into power, they should hear the 
Pitt system reprobated from the Treasury 
Bench, and, not only that, but that they 
should see a new line of policy followed. 
But, instead of this, they heard, from that 
Bench, nothing but the praises of " the 
great man now -no-more and, as if this in- 
sult had not been sufficient, they heard 
Mr. Fox himself defend his measures 
upon the ground, that they were in pur- 
suance of, the principles of Pitt, to get 
rid of the operation of whose accursed 
principles it was desired that Mr. Fox 
should be in place. The system of Pitt, 
in all its parts, now became an object 
of praise on both sides of the House ; and 
this appeared to be the only change of any 
consequence, which the change of men 
had produced.— — The Wellesleys and 
their government in India, who and which 
had been a grand subject of attack with 
the Whigs before they came into power, 
became, at once, a grand object of their 
protection. Thus was it, too, with all 
peculators, all the old battening Pittites, 
who were kept in their offices and emolu- 
ments, in spite of every demand of reason, 

of honour, and of justice. What do the 

friends and partizans of the Whigs pro- 
mise us now ? Even now, in this terrible 
situation, what do they propose that this 
set of statesmen shall do for us ? They tell 
us, that the present set have uselessly pour- 
ed out the treasure and the blood of the 
nation; that they have squandered away 
millions upon millions of money, and ex- 
posed many thousands of . lives to almost 
certain destruction, and that, too, appa- 
rently with the intention of purchasing 
disgrace and infamy. Well ; having told 
us this, would not one expect, that they 
would state to us, as one of the great bene- 
fits to be expected from a change, is, the- 
winging of these men to justice ? Not at all ! 
We hear not a word about any such thing. 
ISo such idea seems to have had a place in 
the mind of their chief partizan, who tells 
us* that what Lords Grey and Grenville 
t*ill do, is, “ to restore to the government the 
' efficiency it has lost” a phrase, which has 
juy meaning or no meaning at all, just as 
the writer pleases : a poor, vague, shuf- 
uag form of words, like a Methodist's 
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prayer or the creed of a Jesuit. What is 
meant by the efficiency of the government ? 
God knows, that, in but too many ways, 
the government, in the hands of these men, 
has been efficient enough, 'as witness the 
sending out of troops and the amount of 

our taxes. This is, however, all we 

shall get in the way of promise now. A 
promise to do that which suits thfeir own 
interests and views. They will be very 
cautious how they make any new and de* 
finite promises, having smarted so severely 
for the breach of so many promises before. 

Indeed, as to their predecessors (if a 

change is to take place) the new men will 
serve as a shield » They will call upon us 
boldly for additional taxes, and will tell us, 
they are to pay debts which their prede- 
cessors contracted ; that the fault is not 
theirs ; but belongs to those predecessors ; 
and,;if we call upon them, in return, to in- 
quire^ legally into this fault, and punish it, 
they will laugh in our faces. They will 
j soon convince us, as they did before, that 
! their only dislike to their opponents, is, that 
| they occupy the places that they want to 
occupy themselves, and one of the great 
j uses of which places is to provide for their 
families and personal friends at the peo- 
! pie's expence. Nay, instead of bringing 
their predecessors to justice ; instead 6f 
any thought of that sort, we shall see the 
dependents of those predecessors provided 
for by a new batch of pensions and allow- 
ances. We shall, too, see the same dis- 

gusting meanness as to the Pittites now in 
inferior offices. The Fox party did, in 
this respect, behave in the basest manner, 
that ever marked the conduct of public 
men. I do not say, that their partizans 
did not deserve it ; for no man should 
ever make himself dependent upon any 
minister ^ but, the fact is, that there were, 
in every part of the country, men, who, 
for many years, had been making sacrifi- 
ces of all sorts to their adherence to the 
Fox party ; and, when that party came 
into power, they received their reward in 
being neglected, shunned, and, in a short 
time, calumniated. They had, in every 
part of the kingdom, the mortification to 
see, that the pert Pittite still held his office, 
and that, too, in spite of the Foxites. The 
secret was this: the Foxites could do 
nothing without the consent of the Gren- 
villes, and they were resolved to keep in 
the adherents of Pitt as instruments where- 
with to prevent the Foxites from gaining ■ 
on ascendency; and to this these* latter 
had the meanness to submit. In sbor^ 
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the people every where felt, that there 
was, in fact, no change; that the same in- 
fluence prevailed, and that nearly all the 
same persons were in power. In this 
-county of Hants, for instance, excepting a 
few places about the Dock-yards, that the 
faction itself laid its hands on, all was, as 
usual, still left to the Right Honourable 
Old George Rose, whose minions laughed 
at the long-expecting and now despairing 
Foxites. There was no change of influ- 
ence, whether in the custom-house, the 
stamp office, the other tax-offices, the 
militia, the magistracy, or, in short, in any 
department in the county, through the 
whole of which the same system of ex- 
clusion prevailed against the Foxites 
with as much rigour as it had pre- 
vailed at any former period. 1 know 

of nothing that gave rise to so much 
contempt of the Whigs as this. It mark- 
ed their insignificance so strongly ; or, 
it was a proof of such base ingratitude. 
My opinion is, too, that the same would 
take place again; in which case, however, 
they may rest assured of not remaining in 
place a twelvemonth. If I were to select 
the particular cause, which I looked upon 
as more, efficient than any other in pro- 
ducing that sort of public feeling towards 
them, which was well known to exist, and 
'the • existence of which emboldened No- 
popery to advise the king to turn them out, 
I should say, that that cause was, therr 
unfeeling neglect, their base abandonment, 
of their friends, their long-tried and faith- 
ful adherents, whom they sacrificed' with- 
out the least apparent remorse, for the 
sake of keeping well with the Gren- 
villes. It was this connection that was 
the cause of their fall before ; and, unless 
they change their mode of acting, it will 

pull them down again. It was quite 

diverting to see Pittite wretches, who, 
from this cause, had been kept in their 
several offices,, making use of those offices 
to undermine the ministry, who had been 
base enough to leave the power in their 
hands; and, what was best of all, they, 
almost every where, and in this county in 
particular, were full as zealous against the 
Grenvilles as they were against the Fox- 
ites. The truth is, that the Whigs wished 
to remain in power , and they thought that 
purpose would be accomplished by buying 
off their enemies, rather than by rewarding 
their friends ; than which a more weak 
or more base notion never entered into the 
mind of man, as was proved in the sequel ; 
ftr, never was the fall of any ministry at- 


tended with so little sorrow, on the part of 
the nation. They really had no friends. 
Even their offices at Whitehall were cram- 
med with the creatures of Pitt; so that, 
they became very soon objects of hatred 
with their former friends, and objects of 
contempt with those, whose enmity they 

thought they had purchased. After all, 

however, LET US GIVE THEM ANO- 
THER FAIR TRIAL. If the king should 
put them in office, let us wait and see 
what they will do, before we condemn 
them. If it shall appear, that* in spite of 
all they have now witnessed, they mean to 
go on in the old way, and give us no 
change except that of men, we cannot too 
soon begin to assail their proceedings; 
but, let us see this first; and let us, in the 
mean while, endeavour to forget the past. 
What I think they ought not to do may 
easily be guessed at from what I have 
complained of their having done ; and 
what I think they ought to do, may be as 
easily guessed at from what I have com- 
plained of their not having done. They 
had the power to do all that was necessa- 
ry for the safety and happiness of the na- 
tion, and they lost their places because' 
they did not attempt to make use of that 
power. They were turned out, as they 
themselves said, by a low and despicable 
intrigue ; but, if they had done any thing, 
for the people ; if they had been about 
doing any thing for the people, those, 
who. were engaged in, those who were 
the principal actors in, that intrigue, 
would no more have thought of such a 1 
thing, than they would have thought of 
seizing a lion by the jaws. Their more 
cunning enemies had seen .them rapidly 
sink in the public estimation, and there- 
fore it was, that they availed themselves 
of the first pretence to work them out. I 
never remember joy more general than 
that which was expressed upon their ex- 
pulsion from the cabinet. There was nei- 1 
ther sorrow from a public motive, nor pity 
from a private one. Let them 1 take warn- 
ing, or such will again be their fate. 1 

have observed, that the Morning Chro- 
nicle, in speaking of the origin of the quar- 
rel between the pistolling privy counsel- 
lors, has this remark : that, “ if Mr. Can-- 
" wing did advise the king to put out Lord 
“ Castlereagh, and put Marquis Wellesley 
“ in his place, he acted like a faithful scr- 
“ vant of his sovereign, and gave very good 
u advice ” I am not only of a different* 
opinion; but, I am disposed to consider 
this remark of the Morning Chroaicte, es* 
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pecially when viewed with some others, 
made lately in the same print, as a very 
bad omen of what will be the system of 
the Whigs. The Wellesleys have, to be 
sure, treated them in away, which would, 
if the Whigs had any spirit at all left in 
them, effectually remove from our minds 
all dread of the former having any share in 
ruling us; but, this language of the Morn- 
ing Chronicle, and the notorious vassalage 
of the Foxites, really makes one dread 
that some coalition of this sort will take 
place; and, if it does, Mr. Perry’s place 
will not be worth above two months pur- 
chase. He would, in that case, do better 
to join us Jacobins at once ; for, unless he 
make up his mind to become a thorough- 
going Pittite, a Calcutta man, he may be 
assured that his services will soon be sup- 
planted by those of the editor of the Morn- 
ing Post, who, I perceive, is very fast 
tacking about, in order to be ready to sail 

in the new direction. The Fox party 

has, from one cause and another, already 
suffered great diminution ; and, if they 
now suffer the Wellesleys to be imposed 
upon them, they will all be shoved out in 

less than six months. One would think, 

that they would not be so foolish ; but, 
there is no saying what the eagerness for 
place may not do. If Mr. Fox had, in 
1800, insisted upon his own terms of com- 
ing into place, he must, in a few months, 
have had those terms granted to him; 
that is to say, if his terms had been bot- 
tomed upon the principles for which he 
had contended. So must . it be now, if 
kord Grey and others were to insist upon 
wch terms ; but, if they enter the cabinet 
upon conditions such as they entered it 
upon before, and especially if they enter 
it with the Wellesleys, they cannot re- 
gain three months. They will be taken 
in merely to be demolished ; to be fi- 
nished ; and; then, out they go, neck 
und heels, for the public to spit upon, 
vj* °J the ministry, and taking the 
side of the people, they may not only be 
something, but they may be formidable ; 
t, if they enter the cabinet once more in 
e c naracter of underlings; if the\ r get 
^ ® 0re d*P of the negro, they may go 
a nu hang or shoot one another, for they 
'V ne ^er again be admitted into the sq- 
°l white men ; they may associate 
1 " the rest of the tawnies, under the 
ommandof the Calcutta heroes, but asso- 
iate With people with white skins they 

amly will not.- 1, far my part, shall 

uve far to go, far proof as to whether 


they are underlings, or not. If they suffer 
this monopoly of power ; this exclusive system 
of county government ; if they suffer this 
to remain in Hampshire for only one month 
after they are in power, I shall be very 
certain as to what the nation has to expect 
from them. Considering them altoge- 

ther, they certainly have, beyond all com- 
parison, more talent and more individual 
character, than their opponents, whom, in- 
deed, it required a state of things like the 
present to put into the situation of minis- 
ters. Some years ago, a man, who, after 
describing Lord Castlereagh and his bro- 
ther pistoler, should have said, that two 
such men would become privy counsellors 
and ministers of state, would have been 
treated as a jester, or an ideot. But, nei- 
ther talent nor character, nor both toge- 
gether, will now do, unless there be a re- 
solution to produce a change in the system 
of conducting the affairs of the govern- 
ment. If the same system be to continue, 
it is full as well to have one set of minis- 
ters as the other ; and, indeed, any mere 
change of men is a grievous misfortune to 
the country, because it is sure to cause a 

great addition to its burthens.- -There is 

a talk about a coalition between the Whigs 
and part of No-popery. This I venture to 
pronounce impossible. It cannot be. 

Jubilee. As the Seat-sellers and 

Contractors, and all that gang, who get 
rich by war and taxation, are bent upon a 
noise and guzzling match, it may not be 
amiss to tell, in the words of Chambers, 
what is the proper way of keeping a Jubi- 
lee. " One of our Kings, viz. Edward III, 
“ caused his birth-day to be observed in 
" manner of a Jubilee, when he became 
" fifty years of age, but not before or after. 
"This he did by releasing prisoners, pardon- 
“ ing all offences, making good laws, and 
“granting many privileges to the people* 9 

This is a sort of Jubilee, that the 

unfeeling boozers and guttlers of the 
City have not much notion of, as would- 
appear from a Mr. Mawman (no bad name 
for the occasion and the cause), who insists 
upon it as necessary to have the expence 
of the dinner defrayed out of the City- 
purse, lest, if the expence came out of the 
pockets of individuals, nobody should at- 
tend. This is a pretty good proof of Mr.- 
Mawman’s opinion, that the loyalty of the: 
City is not worth the price or a dinner. 

But, I beg the public to remark, 

that the leading men, in the promotion of 
this Jubilee, are Bank Directors and India • 
j Dtre< tors, the onewhile the guinea sells for 
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twenty five shillings in their notes, and 
the other asking for aid from the pub- 
lic, as a pauper asks for parish relief. 

Will these Bank Directors do as 

Edward III. did ? Will they petition the 
king for the release of the many poor 
wretches who are waiting the severe sen- 
tence of those laws, those acts, which are 
unknown to the ancient principles of Eng- 
lish jurisprudence, and which have made 
it death to imitate their money, or to write 
their names at the bottom of a bit of pa- ' 
per? Will they do this? Will they ask | 
for the mitigation of the sentence of only 
qne of these unfortunate wretches ? Or, 
will the}', upon the very morning of the 
Jubilee, go and see them kick their last 
upon the gallows ? — This is verily the 
most audacious insult that ever was at- 
tempted ; and I cannot help, looking upon 
it as a trial of what the people will bear, 
preparatory to some new and yet un- 
heard-of act of oppression. — I should not 
wonder if they had it in contemplation to 
apply for a law to make it transportation ! 
to say that Bank Notes are at a discount ; 
or something of that sort. In short, after 
what we have seen, on the part of these 
Jews and Contractors, there is nothing that 
ought to astonish us. 

W M . COBBETT. 

Bo t ley, Thursday, 28th Sept . 1 809. 


STATE OF THE COUNTRY. 

Sir ; Among foreigners this nation has 
Been esteemed a nation of humourists; 
and, doubtless, if differing in judgment 
and reasoning from the rest of the wovld 
be genuine humour, there is no people 
under the sun who have an equal claim to 
the same title. We are separated from 
the continent by a channel so narrow, that 
but too many of our Southern brethren 
are within hearing of the cannon, and 
within sight of the illuminations of rejoic- 
ing fox victories over, ourselves and our 
allies ; and yet by a strange perversion 
of judgment, we hug ourselves, and act as 
if the victories were our own, and the 
French, from a mistaken notion of poli- 
tesse, had been at the expence of celebrat- 
ing their own reverses. We send out ex- 
pedition upon expedition, with the advan- 
tage of sending them whithersoever we 
list, and of attacking points the most 
unguarded ; and yet, with this advantage, 
the engine but recoils upon the feeble 
hands that directed it, and each successive 
expedition returns more beaten, more dis- 
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graced, and more confounded than that 
by which it was preceded. — With this 
accumulation of annual ignominy, instead 
of feeling humbled by our habitual blun- 
ders, and the awful judgments that await 
them, or, what is more to the point, in- 
stead of acknowledging that something 
must be wrong, and endeavouring to re- 
dress it, we grow more foul-mouthed to- 
ward friend and foe ; we abuse the latter 
for beating us, and the former for suffer- 
ing himself, like ourselves, to be beaten. 
With what efforts of panegyric, clumsy 
indeed, but well intended, was the pa- 
triotic Archduke celebrated but yester- 
day ! With what virulence of invective is 
he persecuted to-day ! It would appear 
that this prince anticipated with joy the 
defeat of his army, that he deliberately 
planned his own destruction at Wagram, 
and hastened to consummate it at the feet 
of Napoleon. The long, the laborious, 
the heart-rending services which he has 
performed for a corrupt system, to which, , 
like all other champions in the same 
cause, he has fallen a victim, are forgotten. 
His former merits are as nothing ; and he 
is now branded as a traitor by the hu- 
mourous malignity of our hired and even 
unhired writers, and their too partial,, cre- 
dulous, or corrupt readers. Those on the 
field of action felt, and severely felt, that 
the hopes of Austria were lost at Aspern. 
The unbroken communication of Napo- 
leon with the islands in the Danube, his 
tete-de-pont which stood in the face of the 
enemy unassaulted, and even without in- 
sult, and, above all, the fearful serenity of 
his mind, prove this defeat to have been 
achieved rather by the pens of English 
hirelings, than by the swords of our allies. 
Yet, placed as we are at a secure distance 
from the scene, we presume to call that 
Armistice infamous and unnecessary, to 
which a brave, a numerous, an almost num- 
berless host, headed by a leader respect- 
able for skill, and unimpeached for inte- 
grity, was compelled to submit. We,, 
whose every scheme but heaps upon 
us treble confusion, are the first to join 
our voices with those of the enemy in 
! stigmatising a nation for being vanquished 
after a struggle for independence. This 
it is. Sir, to be protected from invasion 
by local advantages, and the natural 
barrier of the sea — Glorious advantage ! 
that we may look tamely on the wreck 
of empires, and. join our reproaches 
' to the vanquished, with the scoffings of the 
vanquishers! — Could a person be found. 
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whom the fame of occurrences for these 
last 15 years had not reached; he would 
doubtless expect, from the tenor of lan- 
guage held in this country, that while con- 
tinental armies were repulsed at all points, 
the British held good more than their 
ancient fame, by an unbroken series of 
brilliant exploits. How eagerly would he 
listen, how hang upon the lips of the nar- 
rator ! With what delight would the lat- 
ter dwell upon one splendid, and efficient ' 
battle, in Egypt! I use the term efficient; 
for if the end be not answered, the exploit 
is to be numbered wittf failures. With 
what emphasis would he enforce, and vary 
this one, and almost only one tale, and, 
with what despair would he cast his eye 
over the long catalogue of calamity and 
humiliation which truth would compel him 
to produce! I, talk not of skirmishes, but 
of those encounters, which by their mag- 
nitude contribute to the mastery of em- 
pires— and of these, from the abandonment 
of the Toulonnese, whom we had sworn to 
protect, to the late childish business at the 
Scheldt, the general tenor has been failure, 
disgrace, defeat. Let us throw a hasty 
glance over these most distressing items of 
national disaster. Believe me. Sir, it may 
be of use — it may lead us to a detection of 
errors, and a developement of a wicked 
system— for, although a casual accident 
might befall ; continued, and unvaried dis- 
aster in our military attempts, cannot, 
when we consider the transcendant bravery 
of our troops, be attributed to ought else 
but a depraved and wicked system. But 
if no other end be answered by the recital, 
owing to that blindness, which refused the 
offered light, it may at least teach .us humi- 
lity, and a fellow-feeling for the partners 
in our misfortunes. Let us see. — Dunkirk ! 

and our consequent retreat The Helder ! 

and that immense host, which the French 
with a force totally disproportioned in 
numbers, compelled to escape by capitula- 
tion — The above are princely trophies ! 
Ferrol ! or the manoeuvres of Sir James 
against open gates. Poor Sir James ! he 
had the treasure in view, but from a sort 
of false modesty relinquished that and the 
peerage for a secure asylum in the ships. 
Buenos Ayres ! It was an easy thing — any 
body, as in the latter case, was fit to com- 
mand. — You had only to shew yourself; 
the Spaniards were poor creatures even at 
t ome, and in those parts were as easy to 
* rive as their Merino sheep. Besides, the 
lessing of an English governor , (for govern - 
is a term obsolete in the colonies) 


im 

would alone, one would think, bring them <r 
over. Those stupid ideots of Spaniards 
thought otherwise, and so, as they would not 
yield tp general Whitclock, general 
Whitelock yielded to them, and thus nar- 
rowly escaped a peerage. I pass over the 
last deplorable business in Egypt under 
general Wauchope, and the gallant skir- 
mish (for it was no more) at Maida; 
since neither the loss of the one nor 
the gain of the other were of a scale of 
magnitude sufficient to influence the des- 
tiny even of a province, and much 
less of a nation. The first was one un- 
varied tissue of disaster to ourselves, 
the latter was glorious to ourselves, and 
only disastrous to bur wretched allies, 
whom we seduced, and, as usual, aban- 
doned to destruction. Copenhagen ! I do* 
not imagine the greatest amateur will in-, 
sist much on the ***** committed on 
Copenhagen, I am willing to pass it over, 
or even to number it, with splendid events, 
if it be insisted on, because it succeeded. 
We went to ***** • neither did we come 
empty away. The part of ***** was not 
ill sustained, and the prayers of the fleet, 
no doubt, called down success upon our 
arms in this pious undertaking. I am 
, aware that some difference of opinion pre- 
vails relative to this business ; but, upon 
the whole, I am inclined to think it will 
not be an unentertaining supplement to 
some future edition of the history of the 
Buccaneers. To this brilliant list, add the 
consequences of the affair at Vimiera, by 
which we gained the distinguished honour 
of submitting our fleets to the use of the 
French, and of elevating our naval men to' 
the rank of carriers to- an enemy from a 
country where all was hostile, to a country 
where all was friendly; from difficulties, 
dangers, an exasperated mob, an enemy 
far superior in numbers, scanty supplies, 
and an untenable position, to the safety, 
arid plenty of a land that should recruit 
them for our destruction. Of the three re- 
maining exploits, our flight from Salamanca 
to Corunna, our victory at and flight from 
Talavera, our late gland achievement at 
the Scheldt, which must have caused more 
Dutch women to miscarry than was ever 
known before, let the amateurs select which 

is their favourite. All this is wondrous. 

But, Sir, next to the exploits themselves,, 
the wonder is to observe with what ad- 
dress the memories of them are erased 
from the minds of men. A theatre, de- 
molished, or rebuilt ; a Mrs. Clarke ; a . 
Jubilee ; a contest between Mrs. Dickon* 
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and Madame Catalani ; ora Duel between 
two such men as Lord Castlereagh and Mr. 
Canning, a something, and an anything, is 
sure to interpose between the just indig- 
nation of a brave and insulted people, and 
the wretches by whom they have been 
successively disgraced. With what horror 
.must the cabinet have read the Convention 
of Cintra, had it not been smothered in 
the fumes of Covent Garden theatre ? With 
what dread would they have listened to 
the groans of a suffering people for their 
heroic countrymen who fell ‘uselessly , or re- 
turned fugitives Tom the Spanish campaign, 
bad not those groans been converted into 
laughter by the royal Love-lettersd How 
might they have felt, when a poor old 
man who had retired from all public 
employment, on the plea of yeaTs, and 
infirmities, was called upon to fill a place, 
of all others requiring the greatest ac- 
tivity and ability, that of Commander in 
Chief, had not their sense of feeling been 
deadened by another blow yet more vio- 
lent, in a grand expedition, and the appoint- 
ment of a bran new general (for warfare 
can alone make an old general, and not 
years, as is usually supposed in this coun- 
try) to command it — and how might their 
attention be rivetted to this last, the con- 
summation of indignities, which has been 
purchased by the blood or by the diseases 
of more than half that immense force, were 
not that newly goaded attention diverted 
from this dreadful blow, to the rise of 
price at a theatre, to Catalani, John Kem- 
ble, a Jubilee, or a Duel between the 

Noodle and Doodle of our Cabinet! 

Oh, this is foul ! this is indeed very foul ! 
but worse may yet await us. But two 
days ago it wasannounced"that Lord Coch- 
rane, who has well merited the hatred 
of certain cautious and prudent men by 
the uniform success attending his enter- 
prizes, transacted business in company with 
the hero of Ferro! at Lord Mulgrave’s office. 
I am not initiated in the mysteries of ca- 
binets; Would to God there were no mys- 
tery in them, but all was plain, open, ho- 
nest, and intelligible ; but I do confess to 
you (impossible as it may appear) I read a 
fearful omen from this strange alliance of 
men so totally dissimilar, engaged in the 
same business. Js the Ferroli an chieftain 
really about to relinquish the peaceful oc- 
cupations in which he is born to shine, for 
the dangers and mishaps of another essay 
in the art of war ? Is a peerage so neces- 
sary to human happiness as to induce him 
tochange hi*vefry nature, and rush through 


ways so dangerous to explore ? Of the fact 
I am ignorant; I should have read of Sir 
James and Lord Mulgravb to all eternity,* 
without even thinking of such a thing as 
war. But the name of Lord Cochrane puts 
! it naturally into one’s head, and as late 
events shew nothing to be impossible, I 
t formed a most dreadful divination that an 6* 
! ther judgment impended over us. — -At pre- 
sent I shall say no more; but in taking my 
leave, I call on you, and every man, who 
is not absolutely hired and engaged to 
plot his country’s downfall, to arrest the 
attention of Englishmen, and to fix it on 
one, or on all of the disasters to which a 
nation, the most gallant in the universe, 
has been bowed, by the folly or the vora- 
city of their guardians ; to evince to them, 
in the clearest light, how much blood has 
been shed, what diseases contracted, what 
treasures exhausted, in foolish and vain ex- 
peditions, which could not have been more 
disastrous, if they had' been planned for the 
sate of the contractors whom they enrich, 
the court generals whom they are intend- 
ed to ennoble, and the scorn and laughter 
of an enemy who rises in vigour and in 
pride from the successive defeats and dis- 
graces which we purchase to ourselves at 
this dear rate. Yours, 

Britannicus. 

JUBILEE PROPOSED. 

Sir ; As the present age will ever remain 
conspicuously memorable in the annals of 
the Christian dera, when posterity revert 
to this eventful page, will not the inde«* 
pendence that this island has maintained* 
amidst the fatal wrecks of power that we 5 
have witnessed, be revered and glorified ? 
Does not this part of our retrospect afford* 
matter of exultation — -that, though we 
have been so long menaced with destruc- 
tion by most inveterate enemies, yet we 
have, under the auspices of our God, pre- 
served our valued 1 country, secured her 
pre-eminence, and; amidst the bles9ing9of 
liberty; enjoy the blissful reign of peace 
within her borders ? During the awful 
calamities that have afflicted such an ex-' 
tensive portion of the civilized world, has* 
not our munificence and succour to the 
oppressed been manifestly exemplified ?‘ 
Though this auxiliary sort of warfare has 
been very prejudicial to ourselves* yet we 
are not compelled to become fugitives j. 
we are not subject tb the sanguinary laws' 
bf tyranny and despotism; we are not the 1 
victims of that vengeance which bawbee# 
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sworn against us; on the contrary, I 
boldly assert, that we are the greatest, the 
most illustrious people on the earth ; 
happy in the supreme felicity of social 
intercourse, undisturbed by faction, and 
rich beyond competition in the prolific 
bounties of nature ; therefore, sir, I would 
have this eminent period of our. history 
commemorated in a most signal manner 
throughout Great Britain. I know my- 
self incompetent to premise adequately a 
plan of such magnitude as the circum- 
stance requires ; but the impression I feel 
as to the happy consequences that would 
result, stimulate me to the attempt.— 
The divine historian, Moses; the inimita- 
ble Psalmist, and all the sacred writers of 
antiquity, exhorted the people to praise 
and thanksgiving, not in a spiritless man- 
ner, with distrustful visages, but with 
cheerful countenances, with songs and 
dances, with timbrels, harps, sackbuts, 
psalteries and dulcimers, which appears 
to me a more reasonable way of display- 
ing gratitude for benefits, than the utter- 
ing any set form of words in a sullen and 
morose manner, as if, contrary to will, 
compulsively driven to it. — I would, there- 
fore, Tecommend the institution of a Na- 
tional Jubilee, to consist of Grand Sacred 
Oratorios, Amphitheatrical Sports, Thes- 
pian Amusements, and various other pub- 
lic Diversions, somewhat after the follow- 
ing manner : Grand ‘Oratorios should be 
appointed to take place in every Cathedral 
Church in Great Britain, and in other 
Churches or Chapels remotely situate from 
Cathedrals ; these should consist in sacred 
recitatives, airs, and choruses, appropriate 
to the occasion, both original and select. — 
Extensive amphitheatres should be erected 
npon specified plains throughout the coun- 
ty, at proper distances from each other, 
m the centre of which gymnastic exercises 
mould be exhibited, after the manner of 
me Olympian, Pythian, Isthmian and 
demean Gaines or Greece, instituted in 
commemoration of remarkable occur- 
rences: These sports should consist in 
tuals of skill in the arts of fencing, cudgel- 
playing or single-stick, sparring, wrest- 
in ©> horsemanship, and the like ; toge- 
ther with morrice-dancirig, running, leap- 
J ng, throvying, &c. The .champions who 
excelled in these exploits should be dig- 
nified with honorary meeds, such as wea- 
pons of wav ; the air at every interval to 
be agitated with the most powerful bands 
qf martial music, playing the national airs 
“ Rule Britannia/' " Britons strike 


home/' “ See .the conquering Hero 
comes," " God save the King," &c. 
Perhaps, in this instance, I may, by some, 
be accused of an offence against the re- 
fined sense of the times, by wishing to in- 
troduce the customs of those remote ages ; 
but those who are acquainted with the 
estimation in which Homer, Herodotus, 
Thucydides, and many other eminent 
poets, historians, and philosophers, held 
these public games, will hear witness far 
me that no inconsistency whatever at- 
taches to it. The Greeks in their wars 
with the Persians were indebted to these 
institutions for their most memorable vic- 
tories. Those who signalized themselves 
at the battles- of Marathon, Salamis, and 
Platsea, had before obtained rewards at 
the public games. “ Die," said his con- 
gratulating companions tq Anaxagoras, 
who had been a very successful competi- 
tor, “ die, for thou canst not he a God.V 
Herodotus relates a story of some Arca- 
dians who were introduced to Xerxes, and 
being asked what was doing in Greece, 
they answered, “ that it was the season of 
“ the Olympic games." Being asked, 
“ how the conquerors in those Contentions 
“ were rewarded," they answered, tf by 
" an olive garland," upon which TrRan* 
taechmes, a prince of the blood-royal of 
Persia, exclaimed, “ O, Mardonius, what 
“ a people have you brought us to fight 
“ against, who contend among themselves, 
“ not for riches, but for virtue." Some 
of the most eminent English divines have 
also written with much eulogy their sen- 
timents upon these institutions, and per- 
haps the following elegant illustration of 
them, by Archbishop Potter, may serve 
to heighten their propriety; “ These 
“ games," says he, “ had excellent politi- 
" cal effect in promoting national union, 
“ in diffusing the love of glory, and train- 
“ ing the youth to martial exercises ; they 
“ cherished, at once, an heroical spirit, 
which led to the formation of extraor- 
“ dinary and hazardous enterprizes ; they 
“ contributed essentially to the improve* 
" ment of the Greek nation, for while they 
“ promoted hardiness and agility of body, 
“ they likewise cqltivated urbanity and 
“ politeness ; they were the resort of the 
poets, historians, and philosophers.'* 
— Conveniently detached from these am- 
phitheatres, spacious buildings should be 
temporarily erected for Thespian perform- 
ances, in situations where provincial thea- 
tres could not be resorted to. These 
amusements should consist in scenes be- 
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twixt characters personifying British 
sailors, soldiers, landlords, politicians, &c. 
illustrating in a chronological manner, the gj r . — When the people of Great Britain 

progress of our present greatness; histo- fegl the i r purS es fast emptying, and 
ries of the achievements of t our most illus- Y}\aod flowing, in defence of Spain, it 
trious heroes of every age, wherein wou ] ( j no t, perhaps, be amiss, to let them 
cowardice and despondency should be k now ^ through the medium of your ex- 

rendered as contemptible as possible. These cellent wor k, something of the political 

dialogues would be well calculated to give economy of that country as affecting the 

in a comprehensive. manner, an account of happiness of iPs inhabitants; that Eng- 

our present eminence contrasted with the ]hhmen may judge of the principles of 
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STATE OF SPAIN. 
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imbecility of contemporary nations: the c 
whole of which should be diversified with a 
old national songs, and appropriate new { 
ones, set to most simple alluring tunes, so 
that young and old should, as it were, j 
learn to sing them by instinct ; no doubt ( 
but some admirable little pieces would be t 
produced, though it would be a confound- ■ 
edly busy time at Parnassus ; this per - 
formance should also be animated by the 
most appropriate music playing such spi- 
rited airs and marches, as might be ap- 
pointed.— Sailing and rowing matches 
should be promoted in every situation 
where they could be accomplished. Pub- 
lic breakfasts and dinners, b*lls, exhibi- 
tions of artificial fireworks, and illumina- 
tions, would be matters of course during 
the festival, which should be arranged as 
speedily as possible, that the advantages 
of the long days might be obtained ; and, 
indeed, the purposes of it being of a nature 
that admits of no delay, the early accom- 
plishment of it would be very material.— 
Oratorial, Amphitheatrical, Thespian, and 
other committees should be chosen in each 
department, consisting of the most emi- 
nent characters in. the neighbourhood, for 
which they may be deputed ; these com- 
mittees should arrange and regulate the 
performances in such a manner as they ] 
thought most proper, and military appoint- 
ments should be made for the preserva- 
tion of order and tranquillity in every dis- 
trict during the festivities.— The expenses 
should be defrayed by subscription to 
each performance, assisted by voluntary 
contributions, and wherever the expenses 
unavoidably exceeded the amount raised, 
the committee in such case should be re- 
munerated by an ordqr upon the Exche- 
quer ; or if an overplus remained in the 
hands of any committee, it should be given 
towards such deficiencies as the Exche- 
quer might be liable to be called upon to 
make up. c - L * 


our ministry in defending such a system, 
and of their sagacity in even hoping, tar 
less expecting, that the great body of the 
people of Spain are actuated with enthu- 
siasm, love, or respect for that system 
sufficiently strong to enable them effec- 
tually to resist the arms of Buonaparte in 
its defence, even with the most powerful 
assistance Great Britain can afford them* 
—In the first place then, the government 
of Spain is completely despotic, was so, 
and is to continue to be so, for aught we 
have heard to the contrary.; even ifBuona- 
, parte were driven out to-morrow. Ihe 
Spaniards cannot complain and say, as 
the people in some countries may, “ A* 

' cipimur specie Libertatis , ** for the poor 
souls, for centuries past, have neither 
tasted, smelled, nor even had a Pisgan 
view of liberty. Their religion as wet 
as government is of that description that 
tends to keep the people ignorant, para- 
lizing and depressing every species ot 
mental and corporeal energy. Their laws 
are enacted for the very purposes of mono- 
poly and oppression. The higher ranks 
(and the church) in Spain, as m other 
countries, by means of the villanous laws 
of primogeniture and entails, have mo- 
nopolized almost every acre in the king- 
dom. Their foreign commerce itselt is a 
mere monopoly of the government, by 
which it is carried on ; their domestic 
and internal traffic is hampered by a 
5 thousand vexatious, though legal enac- 
> tions. While agriculture, the most im- 
r portant of concerns, in every country, 
5 may be there said to be always m arti- 
3 culo mortis, in the very act of expiring. 

(To be continued.) 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEWERS, 
and Parliamentary Reform. 

I Sir ;— That men of genius and education 

I should prostitute their talents to the pu 
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iuits of party, is at all times to be regret- 
ted ; but when those who assume the of- 
fice of public censors, and, by virtue of that 
office, guide the judgments of no incon- 
siderable a part of the community, de- 
scend to such a practice, it calls forth a 
feeling harsher than regret, and may be 
looked upon as an immediate act of wick- 
edness. In no. other point of view, can I 
consider the paper upon Parliamentary 
Reform, inserted in the last number of the 
Edinburgh Review ; a paper upon which, 
it seems, the Editors have bestowed un- 
common pains, but which, like most other 
elaborate productions, carries fallacy on 
the face of it, and shows the argument to 
be untenable of itself, by the sophistry 
employed in its defence. 

To follow them through all the mazes of 
logical division, and to explore the endless 
subtleties and refinements with which they 
have endeavoured to hamper and mislead 
their readers, would be a task as difficult of 
execution as it would be unprofitable in 
v the result: I shall, therefore, confine my- 
self to the basis of their objections against 
Reform, presuming, that if they shall be 
found to be defective there, it will be un- 
necessary to pursue them farther. 

It cannot have escaped you, Sir, that 
when men of ingenuity are employed in a 
bad cause, which affords, as it were, no 
resting place on which they may make a 
stand, the first measure they have recourse 
to is to build one out of such materials as 
though differing mainly from the subject 
in dispute, still carry with them an appear- 
ance of identity. The Edinburgh Re- 
viewers have, accordingly, charged the ad- 
vocates for Reform, with disseminating, as 
a principle, that it will immediately cor- 
rect all abuses, and in an instant restore 
the state to its pristine purity and vigour ; 
as though they had been foolish enough to 
say, Reform in the House of Commons is 
like a magic wand, or a metallic tractor, 
a single touch from which will eradicate 
all Complaints, and transform a thing from 
one extreme to the other. Now, if I 
understand any thing of what has been 
•aid upon the subject, nothing can be far- 
ther from the truth than this language 
which they impute to the Advocates for 
Reform ; so far, indeed, from it being the 
case, that I have understood it to have been 
uniformly declared by them, that the re- 
medy of our present system must naturally 
oe a work of time, and that the longer that 
lystem is persisted in, the longer time it 
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will require to effect a safe and solid re- 
paration. To be sure, it has always been 
insisted on, that the first step towards ob- 
taining it, is a Reform in the House of Com- 
mons; that this step is primary and indis- 
pensable; that it is the prop on which all 
other measures hang, the root from which 
they all of* them must spring; — in short; 
(to be a little learned on the occasion,) that 
it is a sine qua non , without which a change 
in our present mode of Government is 
hardly to be desired. If this be compared 
with what has been observed by the Re- 
viewers themselves, it will be seen, that 
their observations tend rather to confirm 
than weaken the position, notwithstanding 
they are advanced against it. 

The three principal evils in our actual 
condition, they admit, are, 1st, the burden 
of bur Taxes ; 2nd, the preponderating in- 
fluence of the Crown, wising out of that 
burden ; and 3rd, the monopoly of poli- 
tical power by a few persohs, which, they 
say, (I confess, to my astonishment) the 
nature of our constitution has a tendency 
to create. Now, to follow their own 
order, if the burden ■'of our taxes be the 
first of the three principal evils, out of the 
i many evils with which our Government 
abounds ; if this, I say, be the' chief and 
most material of all our grievances, it can- 
not be disputed, that the House of Com- 
mons, to whom the levying and appropria- 
tion of the taxes essentially and almost ex- 
clusively belong, is the first power to be 
looked to for redress, if the evil is such as 
will admit of it. For, here, it is material 
to note, that these Reviewers, to evade the 
question, have thrown out some desultory 
remarks on the nature of taxation, shewing, 
that the amount of taxes is a criterion by 
which the wealth and power of a nation 
may be proved ; and insinuating, that pur 
present burden is demonstrative of the 
strength and sanity of the state, rather 
than of the extravagance and corruption 
of its ministers: and that, arising from our 
own intemperate love of war, it is irreme- 
diable while war exists. — But, putting 
away the doctrine of taxation as referent 
to a nation’s wealth-, let us consider not so 
much the burden as the disposition of the 
taxes : it is this, and this only, I appre- 
hend, that those who are advocates for Re- 
form allude to, when they talk of reduc-„ 
ing taxes and lightening the people of 
their burden. If the taxes, in their pre- 
sent state, were no more than adequate to 
the just expenses of an economical and 
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upright government, I will be bold to say, 
jthat the people, straitened as they are, 
would glory with these Reviewers, in be- 
ing able to supply the means of fulfilling 
its every want ; that they would forego 
their greatest comforts, and sacrifice their j 
dearest pleasures ; but, when they see j 
their hard-earned contributions collected 
together in a heap, and squandered away 
by, the gross, on empty pageantry, dis- 
graceful armaments, and futile enter- 
prizes; and, above all, when they see 
them dissipated in pensions and annuities, 
among those very persons who are the im- 
mediate causes of this scandalous expen- 
diture; how is it possible for them to be 
silent, and not, at least, enquire if the evil 
admits of remedy? And to whom can 
they turn so naturally in their distress, as 
to their representatives ; those men whom 
they have selected as guardians of their 
rights, and who, if the spirit of the Con- 
stitution were in force, would require no 
one to point out to them their duty, much 
less to solicit them to act up to it ? But, 
the Reviewers would persuade us, that a 
Reform in the House of Commons would 
not render the representatives of the peo- 
ple more susceptible of these abuses ; and 
insidiously contend, that they would be 
repeated, although perhaps in a less cri- 
minal and offensive manner, by any set of 
ministers whatever.— The next point, as 
connected with a diminution of the taxes, 
to which they refer, is the statement of 
Mr. Wardle ; and here, again, they have 
corapleatly misrepresented him and those 
who support Reform. This statement, 
which they deem extraordinary (and ex- 
traordinary, indeed, it is), contains, ac- 
cording to their representation, nothing 
more than a plan for the reduction of our 
forces. Now, say they, if war is to be 
carried on, our forces should be increased 
and not diminished ; as if Mr. Wardle 
had recommended such a measure, in ef- 
fect. Why, sir, a man may, with equal 
justice, be accused of a desire to spoil a 
tree or meadow, by cutting off* dead 
branches from the one, or rooting out 
thistles from the other. Mr. Wardle has 
recommended no reduction of our effec- 
tive forces; he has only suggested the 
propriety of dismissing those who live 
„ upon the country, without affording it any 
benefit in return ; of keeping up our 
Navy to its full amount, at two thirds of 
its present cost ; and of abolishing certain 
useless and ridiculous fortifications. How 
this can be construed into a wish to 


weaken our military establishments, must- 
to every candid person be surprizing. To 
me, it seems, not only the most desirable 
method of effecting a reduction in our 
taxes, but of concentrating and invigorat- 
ing our almost exhausted energies. 

The second evil pointed out by the Re- 
viewers, is the preponderating influence 
of the crown, -and this they admit, to its 
full extent, but deny, that a Reform in 
the House of Commons is at all calculated 
to remove it. It is a little unfortunate, 
that the metaphysical talents of these gen- 
tlemen, should set them so far above the 
rest of mankind, that what appears obvi- 
ous to persons of common understanding, 
should be seen by them in a totally diffe- 
rent point of view. For instance, 1 had 
always understood, according to the prin- 
ciples of our constitution, that the power 
of the people opposed itself to the influence 
of the crown ; and that accordingly as 
one or other of them assumed preponder- 
ance, so was it to be corrected, by invest- 
ing the weaker side with more authority ; 
or, what is the same thing, retrenching 
the ascendancy, of the stronger. Now, 
that a free representation df the people 
will give to the people a greater degree of 
power, is too palpable to be denied ; and 
if a Reform in the House of Commons 
amounts to a free representation, what 
more is necessary to correct this prepon- 
derating influence, of which the Re- 
viewers, in common with the country at 
large, so heavily complain ? — But, it is 
observed by them, that the evil is radical- 
ly implanted, in the system ; that the 
people are themselves corrupted, and that, 
too, to such a degree, that it is their inte- 
rest to support corruption. That this is 
true, to a certain extent, may possibly be 
the case ; in as far as a very large propor- 
tion of the people receive a part of the 
taxes which give rise to the undue weight 
and bias of the government ; but, putting 
the principle on an average, it is not so 
bad as they have represented it. Men 
receive taxes to enable them to pay 
taxes : and , taxes are levied, in par£ to 
pay men for collecting taxes; which two 
measures counteracting each other, lears 
men in very nearly the same state as they 
would be, if there were no taxes, or, per- 
haps, fewer taxes, to pay ; with this im- 
portant distinction though, that, situated 
as they now are, they are bound to go- 
vernment for an appointment, which takes 
away from them every privilege *f 
agency and self-direction. 
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The last evil in our condition, discussed 
in the Review, is the monopoly of politi- 
cal power by a few persons ; by which is 
meant, it is supposed, that the government, 
of the country is always to be found in 
the hands of one of two or more classes of 
persons, who alternately or successively 
compose the ministry. The party-spirit 
of the Reviewers here displays itself so as 
not to be mistaken : they may call the at- 
tention of the public to this, as an evil but 
little understood, and as an evil of alarni- 
ing magnitude ; but it is pretty evident, 
that their chief concern consists jn the 
circumstance of their own party having 
been kept out so long, with the exception 
of its last short span, and that if they 
could once see it firmly seated in ( the ca- 
binet, they would have no objection to a 
deviation from their general rule of short- 
lived administrations. The existence of 
the evil has been apparent for many 
years; but as, by the admission of the 
Editors, the nomination to all high offices 
is substantially in the majority of the 
House of Commons, it follows, of conse- 
quence, that a Reform in that House would 
tend to correct it, as far as necessary. If 
the members of it would exercise their 
rightful power, and shew themselves as 
inasters to the ministers, there would be 
no fear of any evil consequence from a 
monopoly, which is only to be dreaded 
when in the possession of incapacity and 
corruption. I am> Sir, yours, &c. 

September 22, 1809. S. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEWERS, 
and Parliamentary Reform. 

Sir; — In an elaborate Essay on Parlia- 
mentary Reform, published in the last 
number of the Edinburgh Review, certain 
doctrines are advanced which are to be re- 
garded as irreconcilable to the principles 
of the British Constitution, and contrary 
to truth ; and therefore deserving public 
animadversion. — In that paper it is po- 
sitively asserted “ that a Reform in Par- 
“ liament would not sensibly diminish the 
" public Expenditure/' “ With regard to 
u the Taxes" say they (p. 279) “ it appears 
** m in the highest degree chimerical to 
*< an y c ^ an g e in the plan of 

'* representation should sensibly lessen 
"their amount." The reasoning by 
which this extraordinary conviction is 
supported the author does not pretend to 
rest upon facts. He proceeds with much 
formality to inform us of what he and 


his colleagues think would probably occur 
in consequence of reformation, and the 
conclusion is, that they are “ quite satis * 
fie d** of the inefficacy of Reform, as a re- 
medy for an enormous expenditure. They 
are <f quite satisfied" that Mr. Wardle's 
retrenchments proposed last session are 
inexpedient, because they regard measures 
not of " economy" but u state policy." — 
And affirm, that the same errors of policy 
that give rise to u unprofitable expence" 
at present, may be .expected to produce 
the same effects hereafter ; because “ there 
is ntf good ground for thinking that a par- 
liament chosen mainly on account of its 
good intentions will commit fewer blunders 
than one selected, in a great degree, from a 
regard to its skill and Its habits of business” 
It does not follow, say they, that a reformed 
parliament, because considerably " more 
honest” than an unreformed one, must also 
be considerably “ wiser ” and the con- 
clusion seems to be this— that the infa- 
mous waste of public money admits of no 
remedy, — that the Whig party, were they 
in power, would be disposed to act just as 
fhe No Popery administration have acted ; 
and that Sir Francis Burdett, Mr. Wardle, 
^and their friends, are mere visionaries, 
when they talk of the introduction of 
honest principles into u state policy.”— 
Now, Sir, I have always been taught to 
believe, that honesty and fair and candid 
dealing, are estimable qualifies, even in a 
Statesman, and that, as Mr. Locke informs 
us, “ Politics are only common sense ap- 
“ plied to national concerns." Honesty 
and sound. policy ever must be insepara- 
ble, and that being admitted, it necessa- 
rily follows, that the waste and' miscon- 
' duct of those, who openly contemn ho* 
nesty , and who defend publicly and 
officially the basest corruption, may be 
remedied, and would be remedied, were 
men of good principles entrusted with 
the administration of public affairs. — Let 
us look back upon the useless expendi- 
ture of the present reign, or rather upon 
a few of the items of which the enormous 
amount is composed, and say whether a 
reformed and honest parliament could have 
possibly sanctioned the waste. W ould the 
true representatives of the people have 
sanctioned the American war, and the 
millions expended in order to purchase the 
heavy loss, and the lasting disgrace which 
i the attempt to enslave our fellow subjects 
must necessarily entail ? Would the 
true representatives of the people of Great 
Britain have sanctioned the war against 
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France, while unoffending ; the waste of 
millions upon millions thrown away as 
German subsidies ? Or, in short, is it to 
be supposed that the people approve of 
the expence incurred by our late ruinous 
Expeditions ? And are we to be grave- 
ly told that the Edinburgh Reviewers are 
“ quite satisfied of the inefiicacy of Parlia- 
mentary Reform to redress these evils ?” 
If a steward cheat his master, if his pecu- 
lation be discovered, and the injured 
master propose to turn off the criminal — 
these gentlemen might say, * Human 
nature is always the same, ybu may get a 
new steward, but we are quite satisfied that 
he will also cheat you, to the satoe extent 
as his predecessor, if he has the same Op- 
portunities, and you are to expect no- 
thing beneficial from the change? Many 
plausible arguments too might be aiddheed 
in support of a doctrine Such as this, (for 
arguments there are against the existence 
of matter ahd motion,) but fortunately on 
such occasions the common sense of man- 
kind instantly decides, and when that 
which is asserted contradicts the uniform 
experience of mankind, a reply is justly 
deemed unnecessary : a simple expres- 
sion of contempt is best suited to the occa- 
sion. According to these reviewers, the 
exertions of a vigilant and honest House 
of Commons, in the detection and conse- 
quent correction of abuses in the public 
Expenditure, would be attended with no 
sensible advantage to the public. It 
would be chimerical to expect it ! 

' But the Reviewer farther asserts, that 
the prevalence of arisfcocratical influence ; 
is absolutely necessary in the House of 
Commons, in order to preserve our happy 
constitution — “'As for altering the com- 
“ position of the House of Commons by 
“ excluding frorii it all who are sent there 
“ by the interest of the ministry or of no- 
bble families, we shall orily say, that if 
“ we believed it ( reform) likely to produce 
w such an effect, we should think it our 
^duty to strive against it, as against a 
“ measure, whicl) \Vould deprive Us of the 
“practical blessings of our Constitution.” 
(p. 300 ). — Again, “ Bread fol convulsions 
u would ensue if the three branches of the 
,c Legislature were really to be kept apart 
“ in their practical operations, and to 
“ check and controul each other, hot by an 
“ infusion of their elementary principles into 
“ oil the measures of 'each (what is this ? ) but - 
“ by working separately to thwart Or un- 
“ do what had been undertaken by the 
“ other without any means of concert or 


“ co-operation. — It is perfectly obvious 
“ that if the HOuse of 'Commons with its 
“ absolute power over the supplies, and 
“ its connection with the physical force of 

the nation, were to be composed entirely 
“ of the representatives of the yeomanry, 
u of the tradesmen, of burghs, atid were to 
“ be actuated solely by the feelings and 
“ interests which are peculiar to that class 
“ of men, it would infallibly convert the 
“ Government into a mere democracy ; and 
“ speedily sweep away the incumbrance 
“ of Lords and Commons, who could not at 
“ all exist, therefore, if they had not an m- 
“ terest in this Assembly. But even sup- 
“ posing that this consequence should not 
; “ immediately follow, is it not obvious in 
“ the second place, that if the House of 
“ Lords and the sovereign had no means 
“ of influencing the determination of the 
“ Commons within their own walls, they 
“ could Only controul them in their legis- 
“ .lative function by throwing out ornega- 
“ tiving the bills passed by the unanimous 
“ assent of that House > — If the House of 
“ Commons were to send up a series of po- 
“ pular Bills which were successively ne- 
“ gatived by the sovereign, the conse- 
“ quence would infallibly oe an insurrec- 
“ tion and a civil war : — And if on the 
“ other hand he were to pass as a matter 
“ of course every bill which had been 
“ voted by a great majority of that House, 
“ at the same time that he and his Servants 
“ had no influence over theirdeliberations, 
“ the controul of the Executive would be 
“ utterly lost and abandoned, and the Go-, 
“ verument would be changed into a vir- 
“ tual Republic?’ 

After complimenting Mr. Malcolm 
Laing as an accurate and profound histo- 
rian, be proceeds to give that gentleman’s 
rationale of how King Charles the First 
came by his misfortunes. “ The King, he 
“ observes, ruined himself and the country 
“ by standing on his prerogative, and neg- 
“ lecting the means of influencing the Par- 
“ liament. He made various efforts, indeed, 

“ to seduce and gain over the most formi- 
“ dable of the popular leaders in that As- 
“ sembly, but he chose most absurdly to 
“proclaim his triumph, by making them 
“ immediately desist from that occupation, 

“ and enlisting them as the open advocates 
“ of his prerogative. — Instead of submit- 
“ ting to receive the popular leaders as his 
“ministers, and in this way bringing all 
“ the weight of the royal influence to bear 
“ through this commanding channel upon 
“ the Parliament, he never promoted then* 
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« to office till they had lost all powder and 
u popularity by an avowed desertion to 
u the separate party of the King; and thus, 
u by allowing the Commons to carry every 
" thing before them in their own House, 
" and then Opposing the naked wails of his 
" prerogative, to the full shock of that nn- 
u bridled current, he invited a contest that 
"even in those days proved ruinous to 
“ himself, and to the Constitution. The 
. “same principle of mis-government, aided 
“ indeed by baser practices on a baser ge- 
neration, lasted down till the Revolution, 
"when, as is universally acknowledged* 
" the true principles of the Constitution 
"were first recognized, and the reign of 
" influence and regular freedom began.” 

Suth is the doctrine of our soi disant 
Whigs, regarding the very basis of the Bri- 
tish Constitution,' and nothing so impu- 
dently false has been published to the 
world since the Revolution ; nothing more 
disingenuous in statement or more sophis- 
tical in argument. — We are. here in the 
first place taught that the Commons of 
Great Britain are beings of an inferior 
otder to the nobility, not merely in rank 
and title, but in intellectual endowments 
and a capacity for business. They are 
represented as actuated by vulgar feelings 
and partial interests;- incapable of duly 
appreciating the genuine principles of the 
British Constitution, and disposed to de- 
stroy it, were it not for the salutary con- 
trol of the sovereign and peers, who, dis- 
cerning better the true interests of the na- 
tion, keep them quiet by influence, that i£, 
Bribery. 

It is inculcated that were the King 
upon all occasions to act as becomes the 
first magistrate of a free people, and give 
up his own opinions in deference to the 
collected wisdom of a whole nation ex- 
pressed by honest representatives ; that 
thfen our constitution must be at an end ; 
and a vivtual republic established.-— It is 
objected to Charles the First, that to the 
grossest tyranny he did not add .the basest 
treachery and deceit, and carry his arbi- 
trary measures under the forms of the 
Constitution ; and finally it is asserted 
that at the Revolution, the true principles 
of the Constitution were recognized ; be- 
cause then the reign of Influence and regu- 
lar Freedom began, and this is said to be 
unvtoersdlly acknowledged. — Had such doc- 
trines been promulgated fifty years ago, 
an attempt to answer and ref ute them se- 
iiously, would have been deemed ridicu- 
lous. But we live in other times, and 
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while poisons are less guarded against 
than in former days, it Becomes those who 
are aware of the danger to redouble their 
diligence in pointing out the proper anti- 
dotes to the unwary. — Now I Would ask; 
whether it is really true that the Commons 
of Great Britain are inferior in any one of 
those qualities Which constitute a com- 
petent Legislator ?. Even as nova consti- 
tuted, is there less information, less politi- 
cal w isdom, to be found iuthe.lowerthan in 
the upper House ? Is there one of your 
readers, Sir, who would hesitate to answer 
in the negative ? And the individual who for 
the time may be King of Great Britain; 
are we reasonably to expect superior 
talents and public virtue in him, so that 
his will ought to influence the councils Of 
the nation ? The answer is prompt. The 
Constitution supposes rio such thing. The 
Constitution declares the King to be the 
chief servant of the State, invested with the 
insignia of its power, for purposes of 
public benefit, and entitled to allegiance 
no longer than he shall act according to 
Law*— Where then does there appear any 
sufficient reason why these two Estates 
should interfere with the third in the ex- 
ercise of its proper function, the appropri- 
ation of mohey drawn from the pockets of 
its constituents ? Is it not enough that the 
Crown enjoys its executive power, and a 
patronage extensive beyond all example, 
with power also to render even the best 
iheasureS of the Commons nugatory by a 
negative ? And is it not enough for four 
fir five hundred men distinguished by 
titles as peers, that they possess privileges 
6nd immunities far beyond those of their 
fellow subjects, and also possess the “power 
of refusing the Bills of the Commons, and 
thwarting every one of their measures ? — 
The Edinburgh Reviewer says, No; all this 
is not sufficient ; there must be in addition 
to all this a steady and constant influence 
exerted over the Commons , who as foolish 
and turbulent schoolboys would certainly 
run into every dangerous excess, were it 
not for the everioperating controul of su- 
perior minds ! But let us enquire into the 
truth of this assertion, " that Influence was 
recognized at the Revolution, and conse- 
quently that ‘ the 1 independence of the 
House of Commons was then understood 
to be incompatible with real Freedom” 
What say the honest and eminent men 
who lived during the Revolution ? What 
say the statesmen of every succeeding 
year down to ou^ times? It would be to 
abuse the patience Of your readers to re- 
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cprd the opinions of Locke and Addison 
upon this subject. They were really 
Whigs, that is friends, to truth and liberty. 
And although to record their opinions 
might and would refute the doctrines of 
the Edinburgh Review, and prove that In- 
fluence was not universally recognized as ne- 
cessary to the existence of real Freedom ; I 
mean to go farther, and appeal to the re- 
corded opinions of the leading men of the 
Tory, or high court party, who, if they 
, now lived, would regard with emotions of 
indignation and contempt the tenets of 
our modern Whigs. — Swift asserts the ne- 
cessity of annual parliaments, because the 
frequency of Elections would tend to des- 
troy the influence of the Court, and yet 
Swift was the very director of a Tory ad- 
ministration. Lord BouNGBROKfe, not 

only a Tory but a Jacobite, mentions those 
who bring forward arguments against the 
entire independence of parliament in terms 
of the greatest indignation. " Reason ” 
(says he,) “ is against them, since it is 
€t a plain absurdity to suppose a can- 
“ troul on the Crown, and to establish 
Vf at the same time a power, and even a 
“ right, in the Crown to render that con- 
“ troul useless. Experience is against them, 
€€ since the examples of other countries, 
“ and at some times, of our own, have 
,r proved that a prince may govern ac- 
u cording to his arbitrary will, or that of 
“ his more arbitrary minister, as abso- 
lutely and much'more securely with, than 
" without , the concurrence of a Parliament. 
“ — The authority even the uniform autho- 
* € rity, of our whole Legislature, is against 

“ them The voice of our Law gives 

i€ them the lie . How then shall we ac- 
“ count for this proceeding, this open and 
€t desperate attack upon our Constitution , 
" and therefore upon our Liberty ? Have 
u these great men made, any nice discovery 
" that escaped ttye blunt sagacity of our 
“ ancestors, and is above the narrow con- 
** ceptions of all other men except them- 
“ selves at this time ?” 

In what noble strains of eloquence the 
illustrious Earl of Chatham inculcated the 
necessity of “ erecting some strong bar- 
" riers todbfendihe Constitution, and resist 
“ the enormous influence of the Crown,” 
your readers well know. Upon a sub- 
ject of far less importance than the mal- 
practices of Lord Castlereagh and Mr. 
Perceval, he in his place declared the 
Constitution violated : “ and until,” said he, 
w that wound is healed, it is in vain to re- 
" commend union to parliament, or endea- 
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“ vour to promote concord among the 
“ people. If we mean seriously to unite 
“ the nation, we must convince them that 
t( their complaints are regarded, that their 
u injuries shall be redressed. — On that 
“ foundation I will take the lead in re- 
“ commending peace and harmony to the 
“ people ; on any other I would never 
“ wish to see them united again. If thf 
" breach in the Constitution be effectually 
“ repaired, the people will of themselves 
“ return to a state of tranquillity. If not, 
" may discord prevail for ever ? — I feel the 
“ principles of an Englishman, and I utter 
“ them without apprehension or reserve. 

" If the King’s servants will not per- 

“ mit a constitutional question to be de- 
“ cided on according to the forms and on 
" the principles of the Constitution, it 
(e must then be decided in some other 
" manner ; and rather than it should be 
" given up, rather than the nation should 
" surrender their birthright to a despotic 
“ minister, I hope, my Lords, old as I am, 
“ I shall see the question fairly brought to issue, 
" and tried between the people and the Go* 

“ vemment. We must reconcile the 

“ practice of parliament to its theory, and 
" remove all just cause of complaint.” 

But even so late as the year 1797 it 
was not discovered by thef Whig Party, 
that corruption and influence are neces- 
sary to the well being of our Constitution, 
and may be openly avowed and defended. 
On the discussion of Mr. Grey’s Motion 
for Reform, Mr. Fox said, “ When Go* 
“ vernment is daily presenting itself in the 
“ shape of weakness that borders on dis- 
“ solution — unequal to all the functions of 
“ useful strength, and formidable only in 
“ pernicious corruption, weak in power and 
“ strong only in influence ; am I to be told 
u that such a state of things can go on 
“ with safety to any branch of the Consti- 
" tution ? If men think that under such 
“ a system, we can go on without a mate- 
“ rial recurrence to first principles, they 
" argue in direct opposition to all theory 
“ and all practice. But it is said, What 
“ will this Reform do for us ? Will it re- 
“ trieve our misfortunes ? — I admit that 
“ it would not be sufficient, unless it led 
<f to reduction qf substantial expence , and to 
“ reform all the abuses that have crept 
iC into our government. — But I think it 
" would *do this. — It would give us in 
“ the first place a parliament vigilant and 
“ scrupulous, and that would secure us a 
“ government active and economical. It 
“ would prepare the way for every ra- 
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" tionai improvement of which, without 
" disturbing the parts, our Constitution is 

" susceptible/'’ And concluding " Sir, 

" I have done — lhave given my advice. 
“ I propose the remedy, and fatal will it be 

* for England if pride and prejudice much 
“longer continue to oppose it. The re- 
" medy proposed is simple, easy, and practi- 
" cable ; it does not touch the vitals of 
" the Constitution, and, I sincerely believe, 
" will restore us to peace and harmony. 
" Do not believe that the day is far distant 
" when Parliamentary Reform must take 
« place, and is it not better to come to it 
" now while you have the power of deli- 
" beration, than when it may be extorted 
" from you by convulsion ? There is yet 
"time— it may yet go to the people 
" with the grace and favour of a sponta- 
neous act. — What will it be if extorted 
"from you with indignation and .vio- 

" lence ?" How different the sentiment? 

of these greSt men from those promul- 
gated in this Review ! And it deserves 
remark that although a profligate minister 
or his supporters may have sometimes 
used arguments somewhat similar in de- 
bates, yet no man since the Revolution 
has openly avowed such doctrines before 
the public, or told the people of Great 
Britain in plain language, and in a printed 
book, that it is necessary they should be 
bribed. A paper upon Parliamentary Re- 
form, such as I have just animadverted 
upon, is not however calculated to do 
much mischief; provided it be attentively 
considered. A kind of lawyer-like plau- 
sibility appears on the surface, but upon 
closer inspection it wants consistency, it 
wants authority, and, worst of all, it is not 
supported by facts. It is, in short, such 
as vve might expect from a young member 
ot the Edinburgh Speculative Society, who 

is ready with much petulance to support 
either side of the plainest question, and 
much resembles the "lax pleadings/' 
hich Lord Grenville informs us are per- 
mitted at the Scotch Bar, and which are 
etmed tobe "the assumption of that for 

• w hich is in reality false, as a basis, 
w a „ 8U P erstru cture of sophistry and non- 

ir ^ c * ^ Scotchman. 

I tccadilhf. Sept . 28 , 1809 . 
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£ ran d desideratum. Parliamentary 
m > to the consideration of a topic 
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very little inferior in point of interest, if 
not closely connected with it, and which I 
am confident: yoq cherish as of vital im- 
portance to the existence of the liberty' ' 
and independence of Englishmen ; I mean 
Trial by Jury. Amidst all the encroach- 
ments which our constitutional establish- 
ments have suffered. Trial by Juf-y has 
perhaps best endured the shock; and as 
I should hope that that bloated monster 
Corruption, will be reduced to a stature of 
seasonable growth, by the wholesome regi- 
men with which you weekly supply him, 

1 entertain a confidence that Trial by 
Jury will preserve its wonted superiority, 
and that it will be found uniformly com- 
posed of impartial, independent, and un- 
contarninated members of society. I have 
reason to believe, Mr^ Cobbett, that the 
ordinary or petit Jury, is composed of 
boni homines; “ twelve good men and 
true," and that justice is very independ- 
ently and fairly administered by this tri- 
bunal ; Jbut, Sir, as it is a wise and whole- 
some principle in our constitution, that 
every man shall be tried by his equals ; 
or as Magna Charta emphatically has it, 
that no freeman shall be hurt either in his 
person or property, " nisi per legale judici- 
“ um parium suorum vel per legem terrae," 
it follows that in all cases'an ordinary Jury 
is not the proper and best tribunal, and the 
earliest periods of our judicial establish- 
ments have therefore recognized the ex- 
pediency of a superior, or what istermed 
a " Special Jury" : Blackstone says, that 
Special Juries were introduced, " when 
the causes were of too great nicety for 
the discussion of ordinary freeholders, or 
where th^ Sheriff was suspected of par- 
tiality and he might have added, where 
the situation in life of the party, (upon 
the maxirn of "judicium parium" or 
judgment of equals,) requires a more se- 
lect tribunal. The utility of such select 
Jury is in many cases manifest. No man, 
for instance, who had a dispute with a 
builder, about an exorbitant charge for his 
house, would think himself very candidly 
dealt with, if his cause were to be decided by 
a Jury engaged in a similar branchof trade; 
still less would a gentleman of fortune, 
possessing liberal sentiments and entertain- 
ing a strong sense l of honour, submit to 
the consideration of twelve mechanics, 
how far his character, peace and happi- 
ness, had been invaded by an unprincipled 
seducer, who under the mask of a friend 
had dishonoured his wife ; I say, no man 
would feel content to be tried for an4n- 
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fraction of the revenue laws, by a Jury of 
excisemen or custom-house officers. It 
was to prevent these inconsistencies, that 
a Special Jury, which it was formerly dis- 
cretionary with the Judges to grant, (though 
I believe seldom, if ever, refused on ap- 
plication by either party,) was given to 
the subject as matter of right by the 
3 Geo. 2, c. 25. Now, Mr. Cobbett, con- 
sidering the object with which Special 
Juries are usually in request, it must be 
quite manifest, that those who are sum- 
moned for the purpose, should be of a 
superior class to shopkeepers; that they 
should not only be freeholders, but men of 
liberal education, unshackled with the 
trammels of trade : for instance, if I had 
particular grounds for not wishing my 
cause to come under the investigation of a 
farrier, or if you please a veterinary sur- 
geon, would such a man be less objection- 
able, because he happened to possess a 
freehold estate? Can such an adventitious 
circumstance operate to qualify a man to 
sit upon a Special Jury, who on all other 
accounts should be completely disqualified 
and unfit for the, office : but the very de- 
signation given to Special Jurymen, shews 
the true ground of distinction between 
them and a common Jury ; for they are 
in all proceedings; in the jpannel, and in 
the Sheriff's Freeholder's Book, denomi- 
nated " esquires." What constitutes, let 
me ask, an esquire, if.it be not a property 
independent of labour, aud of exertion, 
and the possessing those liberal princi - 
ples and that extensive mind, which are 
presumed to be acquired from the leisure 
which independence affords ? Professions 
confer a like title on their members, from 
the presumption that thp exercise of the 
profession requires a more cultivated' un- 
derstanding, than is the lot of ordinary 
life : but so jealous is the constitution of 
the qualification necessary to a Special 
Juryman, that landed property \s stated 
as an indispepsible appurtenant. Now, 
Mr. Cpbbett, thes$ observations bring 
me to the conclusion, to which 1 have been 
anxious to draw your attention, viz. that 
nothing can be so preposterous, so com- 
plete a perversion of the spirit of the in- 
stitution of a Special, Jury, as thgt of de- 
nominating men esquires, and introducing 
them as qualified persons in the Sheriff's 
Book, merely because they possess a small 
landed property, though their daily voca- 
tions be within the walls of a manufac- 
tory, or the circuit of a mahogany coun- 
ter i and yet, Mr, Cobbett, that this out- 


rage to common sense does exist, is a fact 
beyond all dispute; for I assure you I am 
not speaking ironically when I state, that 
such persons are promiscuously mingled in 
the Sheriff’s Book, with men of for- 
tune and character, and are constant- 
ly summoned on Special Juries, to dis- 
charge a duty in which most frequent- 
ly they are totally unfit, and are by 
no means the class of persons the law in- 
tended to cast into that situation. It wa$_ 
only the other day, Mr. Cobbett, that it 
fell within my observation, that in a cause 
of the first moment, as it regarded the cha- 
racter and feelings of a gentleman concern- 
ed, and in which, tp do justice, it was in- 
dispensiblv necessary that a Special Jury, 
as was the case, should be' empannelled ; 

I say, Mr. Cobbett, it fell within my ob- 
servation, that the very Foreman ot this 
Jury was — an Undertaker. Now, I am 
sure, Mr. Cobbett, you will not attribute 
my remarks to any thing intentionally 
contumelious or sarcastic, towards any class 
of men because they happen tp be in 
trade: I know r that the trading part of 
this country, is one of the sources of its 
opulence; I know that trade and agri- 
culture constitute the sinews of the state ;' 
I admit all this; I do not object to the ac- 
customed fiabits of mankind/requiring 
that we should be trimmed in a peculiar 
fashion, preparatory to our being handed 
over as a savoury dish to the worms ; I 
do not complain that any usage should 
have made it necessary to hire distorted 
countenances, to “ mimic sorrow when 
thq heart's not sad I complain not of this, 
nor of those who follow thg employment; 
but I do complain of that violation of pub- 
lic duty which induces a sheriff’ to in- 
troduce suefi men, as competent to serve 
on a Special Jury, and who, to, sanction the 
impropriety, gives them the designation of 
esquires. — Mr. Cobbett, it may be said, 
that the. law hqs t . pointed oat no other 
criterion of a Special Juryman, than that 
he should possess landed property to a 
certain amount ; but does not the obvious 
reasoning upon the subject ; does not the ob- 
servations of all legal authorities ; does not 
Blackstone, when he says that the utility 
of a Special Jury, is^ when the causes are 
of too great nicety for the discussion of 
ordinary freeholders; does not the whole^ 
clearly shew what sort of men the sheriff 
ought tp receive, and what to, reject for 
this purpose r Tne result is quite eyident, 
and admits of no ambiguity*. /*• ^ 

pleadpd that the present practice of th# 
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sheriff is agreeable to that of his pre- 
decessors, and that his predecessors were 
never the subject of complaint ; to ob- 
viate then, Mr. Cobbett, some disadvan- 
tage arising from the defect of this system 
for the future, and without any incroach- 
ment on the usage of prior sheriffs, I would 
propose that until some more defined and 
permanent alteration shall take place, the 
sheriff dq, in addition to the- names, state 
the occupations of those persons, who are 
concerned in trade, and at the same time, 
specify the place where the business is 
conducted ; this will be giving a publicity 
extremely requisite for those who are 
concerned in the appointment of Special 
Juries, and may obviate considerable in- 
justice and inconvenience, until something 
more advantageous can be adopted. Mr. 
Cobbett, I regard this as a subject of 
weighty import; and, as I api acquainted 
with no publication where questions of 
magnitude receive more attention from 
the enlightened and independent part , of 
mankind, than in your Register, I hope 
these crude comments will be permitted by 
you, to meet the public eye in that work, 
and that the insertion will be productive 
of public benefit. I am, Sjr, yours, &c. 

Lincoln's Inn. W. F. S. 


JUBILEE. 

Proceedings of the Court of Common 
Council of the City of London, 
Tuesday, September Q6, 1809. 

Mr: Alderman Wood, as Chairman of 
the Committee appointed to consider of 
the most proper means of celebrating the 
ensuing Anniversary of his Majesty’s Ac- 
cession to the Throne, presented their 
Report. It stated in substance, as the opi- 
nion of the Committee, “That the Corpo- 
“ ration should attend Divine Service at 
“ St. Paul’s Cathedral ; that they should 
“ afterwards proceed to St. James’s with 
" a Congratulatory Address to his Ma- 
jesty, and that the front of Guildhall 
“ should he illuminated,” but it was the 
unanimous opinion of the Committee, 
“ That it was neither expedient nor ne- 
“ cpssary that the Corporation shouid dine 

tpgether on that day.” Mr. Aider- 
man Wood then said that, although as 
.Chairman of the Committee, he had felt it 
his dpty to sign the Report, he by no 
means conceived himself pledged to the 
support of the propositions which it con- 
tained. So far was he from agreeing to 
principle, th^t he held in his hand 

>. 
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copies ot two motions, which, however, it 
was not his intention to press, which were 
in direct opposition to the recommenda- 
tion of the Report. As to the Dinner, he 
had certainly attended, the Committee 
with the, express view of : opposing that. 
He had not the slightest objection to at- 
tending at St. JpauT’s; nor. to going up 
with an Address, provided that it was not 
made the vehicle of political opinions. 
The Illumination he had steadily opposed, 
as improper, in every point of view : To 
preserve the peace of the City was highly 
important; and no man could so blind 
as not to perceive that, although the reso- 
lution of the Committee confined it to thp 
front of Guildhall, the illumination there 
.would bp. the signal for a general and com- 
pulsory one throughout this immense me- 
tropolis. — The situation of the kingdom, 
was, in every point of view, such as to 
render a General Illumination little better 
than a general insult. With what sinceri-* 
ty could those persons obey the mandate 
to illuminate, whose children, parents, re- 
latives, and friends, had perished in Spain, 
or \yere dying in the hospitals at Wal- 
cheren ? He hoped .that the feelings and 
good sense of the Corporation would in- 
duce tfiem totally to give up the idea of 
illuminating. In presenting the Report, 
he felt it incumbent on him to move that 
such Report should be received, and the 
recommendations contained in it adopted : 
but he should hold himself at liberty to 
state his objections to such parts pf it as he 
deemed objectionable, before the question 
was finally put. 

Mr. Herne expressed much dissatisfaC-? 
tion at the Report, which, in his opinion, 
was directly contrary to the sentiments of 
that Court, when the Committee was ap-. 
pointed. But nothing better could be 
expected from a Committee, in which, 
with the .grossest inconsistency, gentle- 
men had been appointed who were known 
to be against a Jubilee altogether. The 
propositions were absurd and monstrous; 
first, they were to go to Churchy and then 
they were to go to Cpurt, and then they 
were to go quietly about their business. 
Was this, a testimony of respect from a 
Corporation so noted for* their love of good 
eating and drinking ? Instead of meeting 
together, and etijroying a good substantial 
dinner, and a glass of good pld port, that 
it shquld be said of the Citizen^ of London, 
that they sneaked home, and finished the 
day on a mutton chop, was most 1 mon- 
strous, and would never be believed hy 
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posterity. It was inconsistent with the 
dignity of the Corporation, ana calculated 
to throw an odium on all their proceed- 
ings on this important occasion. It had 
been said that attempts were made to 
bring politics into the discussion. Gen- 
tlemen had indeed now made it a political 
question, and that of the highest import- 
ance. 

Mr. Alderman Scholey was of opinion 
that the Committee ought to have pre- 
pared an Address, and presented it to the 
Court for their consideration, together with 
the Report. 

Mr. Griffiths observed, that he was 
one of those who had signed the Report, 
and he could not help observing, that Mr. 
Herne had been prejudging others by the 
measure of his own conduct. The duty 
of that Gentleman had very often called 
for his attendance at Church, where he 
(Mr. G.) did not, however, remember to 
have seen him. — [Here the coarse excla- 
mation of " that’s a falsify,” was heard, on 
which there was a general cry of Order, 
accompanied by very strong expressions of 
indignation.] He (Mr. G.) had as much 
loyalty as any man, although it had been 
insinuated that the Committee, if not dis- 
loyal, had recommended measures by 
which the City of London would be dis- 
graced. But in his opinion, the Commit- 
tee had recommended those measures, 
which, if adqpted, would do honour to the 
City of London. Was a dinner the sine 
qua non of a Meeting of the Corporation of 
the City of London? Could not even the 
solemn act of returning thanks to God for 
the lengthened life of his Majesty be per- 
formed, without a succeeding feast ? Was 
eating and drinking indispensably con- 
nected with every act of the Citizens of 
London in their corporate capacity ? He 
was ashamed to hear sentiments so degrad- 
ing, so humiliating to the City, which, he 
trusted, the good sense of that Court would 
rescue from the imputation of habitual 
characteristic gluttony. 

Mr. S. Dixon was of opinion that the 
recommendations of the Committee in the 
Report should be discussed separately. 
With respect to a dinner, he was not one 
of those who could see any offence to the 
Almighty in eating a good dinner, or in 
drinking a few glasses of good red port 
(Applauses). The greatest proof of our 
love, regard, and adoration, was chearful- 
ness ; and the most effectual way to pro- 
mote that was, in his opinion, by a good 
substantial dinner, and a glass of good 
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win©, a motion for which he would second 
with all his heart and with all his soul 
(Applauses). Mr. Dixon concluded by 
moving that the Report be read clause by 
clause. 

Mr. Waithman said, that although he 
had attended the Committee, and put his 
name to the Report, he felt himself wholly 
at liberty to object to any of the recom- 
mendations contained in it. With respect 
to the first observation made by a Member 
of that Court (Mr. Hearn), that many 
gentlemen were appointed to the Com- 
mittee who were not favourable to its ob- 
jects, he should answer, that at least four- 
fifths of the Members of . the Committee 
were composed of gentlemen of the other 
side, and that it had always been the cus- 
tom of that Court not to choose their 
Committee entirely from one party. It 
was somewhat extraordinary that Mr. 
Hearn, who was himself a Member of that 
Committee, and attended its proceedings, 
should now find such serious objections to 
i the Report, although he had never stated 
these objections in the Committee. By 
his attendance, however, in the Com- 
mittee, he must have known that the Re- 
solutions of the present Report had been 
prepared not by him, but by a worthy 
gentleman (Mr. Clarke), who very often 
differed from him in that Court. An ho- 
nourable and most loyal baronet (Sir W. 
Curtis) did not attend at the Committee, 
and was also absent on the present occa- 
sion. This absence shewed pretty clearly 
that there was a point, beyond which the 
loyalty of the hon. baronet would not 
carry him. He, for his part, had gone so 
much at large into the subject on a former 
occasion, that he felt some reluctance 
now to trouble the Court at any length ; 
but, although he hoped that he had briefly 
brought many most important subjects 
under their consideration, still there were 
many essential points which he bad over- 
looked. — When he mentioned to some of 
his friends, before the last Court, that it 
was his intention to come forward and ex- 
press his sincere opinion upon the subject, 
they most earnestly dissuaded him from 
doing it. It was not that they were hot 
perfectly aware of the artful contrivance 
from which the business originated ; they 
wei*e not ignorant of the calamities which 
have befallen the country during the pre- 
sent reign ; or of the foolery of calling 
for a day of rejoicing in a period of unex- 
ampled affliction. They knew that the 
object of the contrivance was to set up a 
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cry of loyalty, and throw the odium of dis- 1 
loyalty upon every one who ventured to 
express a difference of opinion. Notwith- 
standing this advice, he had determined 
to speak his opinion. Whatever odium 
there might be attached to opposing an 
artificial cry of loyalty, he had never been 
afraid of encountering it. As to popu- 
larity, if he should earn it, he would be 
content to wear it ; but he never did; nor 
ever would decline speaking his real sen- 
timents from any view connected with ob- 
taining popularity. He did feel some self- 
applause in recollecting that We had re- 
sisted a cry which was set up from inter- 
ested motives, and that he had preferred 
the risk of being unpopular, to the deser- 
tion of his duty in that Court as a Repre- 
sentative of the City of London. With 
respect to going to Church, he thought 
that was a very proper thing ; but still 
he was a little surprised at the quarter 
from which it* was proposed. As to the 
congratulatory Address, he declared that 
he was utterly at a loss to conceive what 
topics of congratulation could be selected, 
and he should think it a *most puzzling 
thing to shape any Address of Congratu- 
lation without filing it with the most 
gross and infamous falsehoods. W hen his 
majesty first ascended the throne, we were 
a free, happy, and united people, and our 
public affairs were managed by the great 
Lord Chatham, the ablest Minister this 
country ever produced. The taxes then 
amounted to very little more than seven 
millions annually, whereas they have now 
increased to seventy mittibns. In the 
commencement of the reign, the union and 
happiness of the people were much’ dis- 
turbed by the squabbles of the govern- 
ment. During Mr. Wilkes’s time, or until 
the commencement of the American war, 
he could see no subject of congratulation. 
Massing over then the earlier years of his 
majesty’s reign, and coming directly to 
the American war, he must say that this 
was one of the most wicked and calami- 
tous wars that ever the country had been 
engaged in ; that all the objects of the 
war, and America itself, were lost; and 
hut the debt of this country was in- 
creased to a prodigious extent. He could 

^at he believed that all the 

^ls which have overrun the Continent of 
urope,and reduced this country to great 
anger, might be directly traced to the 
wicked policy which dictated the Ame- 
ican war. He therefore could not see 
' om ™ T congratulating his majesty on 
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that portion of his reign which went down 
to the dismemberment of the empire, and 
the loss of America. If we were to 
come to more modern times, and look at 
the history of the last 16 years, we 
should find that this country has been 
involved in a most bloody and calami- 
tous war, for an object which the people 
never understood. The country knew 
when their fleets were in port, and when 
they were not; but they never knew 
what it was that they were fighting for. 
The calamitous events of these bloody, 
expensive, and disastrous wars, were cer- 
tainly not subjects to congratulate his ma- 
jesty upon. Were they to congratulate 
his majesty upon the frequent suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus act, and of the con- 
stitution, during his reign ? Could we con- 
gratulate his majesty upon the Treason 
and Sedition bills, in consequence of which 
many unfortunate young men suffered the 
most severe punishment, for merely re-^ 
peating what had been said with greater 
force at a former period, by the very mi- 
nisters who recommended the prosecution ? 
If we were to return thanks to Almighty 
God, merely for prolonging the life of his 
majesty, we could not congratulate our 
sovereign for having escaped bodily in- 
firmity, nor yet courid we congratulate 
him on his family, or on the success of the 
measures of his government. After such 
unexampled failures as the country has 
lately witnessed, it should rather be a tim® 
for the City to go up and point out to his 
majesty the cause of these failures, than 
to fix this as a time to have a day of re- 
joicing. At the conclusion of the last war 
against France, after having incurred a 
fresh debt of 200 millions, the nation was 
informed by the Secretary at War (Mr. 
Windham), that ** although we had gain- 
“ ed battles, the objects of the war were 
“ lost and that Europe was gone.” Was 
it then for a war, attended with such ex- 
pence, and so unfortunate in its results, 
that his majesty should be congratulated ? 
Or was it for the events of the present war, 
the Convention of Cintra, the unfortunate 
occurrences in Spain, or the Expedition to 
Walcheren, the most disgraceful one that 
was tQ be found in the annals of the coun- 
try; that a congratulation was to be 
voted ? He might therefore ask, what por- 
tion was it of his majesty’s long reign, 
which we could fix upon as the period fora 
complimentary address ? If the address of 
the City had been attended to on a former 
occasion, and a proper inquiry instituted 
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respecting the shameful Convention of 
Cintra, the country would, probably, not 
have now to lament the loss which we 
have sustained in Spain, from the hasty 
advance and precipitate retreat of lord 
viscount Wellington. Now, although the 
Convention of Cintra had been felt as most 
disgraceful to this country, yet there was 
no man hardy enough to stand ug and say, 
that in this, that, or any other failure, 
which is recorded in the annals of British 
history, was any thing near so disgraceful 
and calamitous, as the last and most in- 
famous Expedition, which was entrusted 
to lord Chatham. There was nobody that 
would say, that the Income Ta^, and the 
extension of the Excise Jaws, were subjects 
upon which his majesty should be con- 
gratulated. As to the conduct of our 
military affairs, it was so extremely bad, 
that although we have double the number 
of Generals on our staff that Buonaparte 
has, and maintained, probably, at four 
times the expence, yet when it comes to 
select Generals for the command of our 
Expeditions, we select a Whiteiocke, a 
Dairy mple, or a Chatham* Could the court 
see with indifference the waste of British 
blqod which was occasioned by the folly 
of those who planned, or who had the exe- 
cution of the objects of our Expeditions ? 
It had been said, and very truly, that the 
valour of our soldiers and sailors had been 
conspicuous in the late wars. If so, the 
greater blame rested upon the Govern- 
ment. If we had soldiers who would not 
fight, the wisest Government might fail in 
its objects; but when it is knqwn that we 
have a brave army and navy, th$t will exe- 
cute Well whatever they, are ca|lpd upon 
to do, che blame will rest exclusively on 
the Government, which*, by the absurdity 
of its plans, and its selection of officers, 
makes British valour useless, and causes 
torrents of British blood to flow for no 
purpose. ifymong the many faults of 'the 
Government, he would maintain, that al- 
though we had 3S Ambassadors,- who re- 
ceived 51,000/. per ann. in pensions, in ad- 
dition to their pay, yet in the very few 
courts in which they would be received, jt 
was almost always found that they were 
completely ignorant of their duty. We had 
lately an example of this in America; and 
in Sweden, although every other man in 
the country knew a Revelation \yas proba- 
ble, the British Ambassador alon? appear- 
ed to know nothing of the matter. There 
never was a great country whose affairs 
had been so ill managed as the affaks of 
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this country: and yet ministers shewed 
great abilities in some things. They could 
easily discover all the means that would 
prevent surcharges frpm being evaded ; 
and yet they 'never could discover the 
means by which the country Y affairs in 
other respects could be managed with ho- 
nour. At the very time that the taxes 
were to be levied with the utmost rigour, 
accounts to the amount of nine millions of 
money were yet unsettled at the Victual- 
ling-office ; and above seven millions of 
West India accounts were yet unexamined, 
notwithstanding the expence of the Com- 
missioners appointed for that purpose. In 
the very last year, above nine millions 
were added to the yearly expenditure ; 
and when it was considered, that from the 
year 1797 to the present year, the taxes 
had increased from twenty-three millions 
annually to seventy millions, without gain- 
ing a single object for which we entered 
into the war, he could not see how his ma- 
jesty could be congratulated on such cala- 
mitous events. It was evidently impossi- 
ble for the country to go on much longer 
under such a progressive and enormous ac- 
cumulation of public burdens. Those Gen- 
tlemen on the other side, who were always 
calling for unanimity in that Cpurt, were 
acting inconsistently when they brought 
forward motions whicfi must necessarily 
disturb that unanimity. He had himself 
for the whole of his political life, opposed, 
as far as he was able, the system which 
had brought so many calamities on the 
country. , For the greater part of that time 
he had been buffeted and hunted down as 
a Jacobin, and for many years he could 
only prevail on five Members to divide 
with him. He nowever had never turned 
to the right hand or the left ; but regard- 
less of whatever odium the Gentlemen on 
the other side might excite against him, 
he had fearlessly pursued through life, and 
he should always continue to do it, that 
line of conduct which his sense of public 
duty pointed out poud applauses belpw 
the Bar. The Lord Mayor called the Gen- 
tlemen to order]. These applauses were 
certainly irregular,, and he was happy to 
say that it was an irregularity which did 
not often take place. There were, how- 
ever, occasions when it wa6 hard for men 
to conceal their feelings ; and such de- 
monstrations had been heard, sometimes^ 
in the House of Commons itself. There 
were many Gentlemep in , that Court who 
agreed with him m Jhe most essential 
points £ a^d yet, because ttiere were some 
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shades of difference, they, upon man}' Oc- 
casions, threw themselves into the arms of 
the enemy* — Nothing could be more mis* 
chievpus or dangerous than such a course. 
Mr* Fox had' elegantly observed, in his 
History, that “ it was much better to con- 
“ cede something to a friend, than every 
“ thing to an enemy /' lie wished that 
those, who on important points thought as 
he did, were impressed with the truth of 
this sentiment. As to many of the Gentle- 
men on the other sidw, he might as well 
talk to stocks or stones,vas to address them 
with any hopes of convincing. them. They 
were evidently playing a game of their 
own ; they were fishing for themselves, 
while he had nothing to hope for or to fear 
from any Government, and had never ob- 
tained or sought any favours. Ke was very 
much astonished that a Gentleman who 
had given notice of a motion for the pre- 
sent day (Mr. Peputy Kemble), should 
now feel differently from what he did upon 
t|?e Convention of Cintra : — On that occa* 
sion he. mentioned, « that his blood boiled 
“ with indignation, and that he was ready 
“ t0 go up to his majesty evei'y week w ith 
“ a remonstrance on the subject/' That 
burning zeal, however, must have now con- 
siderably cooled. The City of London 
could shew no better proof of its loyalty to 
its Sovereign upon the present occasion, 
than by pointing out to him those enemies 
who had brought such disgraces and dan- 
gers upon the country. An bon. and loyal 
baronet (sir \V. Curtis) had, upon a former 
occasion, complained of his personality ; 
but he did not at that time recollect for 
what number of years he (Mr. W.) had 
been exposed to the personalities of the 
bon. baronet and his friends. He had, 
perhaps, forgotten, that when he was in a 
minority on the question of the Treason 
aod Sedition Biffs, Gentlemen insisted upon 
a. division in order that it might be seen 
“ who were the enemies of the country." 
As to what was called tlje monied interest, 
although he was himself a tradesman, he. 
would never look much to the monied in- 
terest to support; constitutional principles ; 

to Banjt Directors, who can get Acts 
of Parliament to prevent them paying their 
notes in cash, and who receive 5 per cent, 
or interest on a bit of paper intrinsically 
not w orth a penny. On this subject he 
read the following passage from a Speech 
?, E-ord Chatham, on the question of the 
Falkland Islands 

<r tv/*n ere * ? setof men > m y Lords, in 

■ °f London, who are known to 


“ live in riot and luxury upon the plunder 
« of the ignorant, the innocent, the help- 
“ less — upon'that part of the community 
“ which stands most in need of, and best 
« deserves, the care and protection of the 
“ Legislature. To me, my Lords, whether 
“ they be the miserable jabbers ofChange- 
“ alley, or the lofty Asiatic plunderers of 
Leadenh all -street, they are all equally 
“ detestable. I care but little whether -a 
“ man walks on foot, or is drawn by eight 
“ horses, or six horses ; if his luxury be 
“ supported by the plunder of his country, 
“ I despise and* detest him. My Lords, 
“ while I had the honour of serving his 
“ Majesty, I never ventured to look at the 
“ Treasury, but at a distance ; if is a busi- 
i “ ness I am unfit for, and to which I never 
I “ could have submitted. The little I know 
| “ of it has not served to raise my opinion 
of what is vulgarly called the monied in- 
“ terest. I meap, that blood-sucker, that 
“ muck-worm, which calls itself the friend 
“ of Covernm^nt — that pretends to serve 
“ this or that Administration, and may be 
j “ purchased, on the same terms, by any 
I “ Administration— that advances money 
“ to, Government, and takes special care of 
“ its own emoluments. Under this de- 
.“ -scription I include the whole race ©f 
“ Commissaries, Jobbers, Contractors, 
“ Clothiers, and Remitters! ! !" 

Had these most pertinent observations 
been made by himself (Mr. W.,) he doubt- 
less had been charged with Jacobinism of 
the deepest dye — but they were sentiments 
of the great Chatham, the determined foe 
of corruption in whatever shape it reared 
j its head [Hear ! hear !]. , He well knew, 
as we also all well knew> or might well 
i knows that these men were set up to sale to 
| every Administration. No Administration, 
be it composed of who it might, could ever 
I be at a loss to raise a loan, whilst such 
characters as lord Chatham had described 
were in existence. After Mr. Pitt retired, 
his successors were invited most cordially 
to partake of Civic Hospitality. Even 
Lord Grey, who had for years been oppos- 
ing Mr. Pitt's system, no sooner came into 
power than he was invited into the City. 
Of this disposition to. servile adulation he 
might adduce instances without end, which 
he should not detain the Court by reeapi- 
tnlating-T-but proceed to read his Amend- 
ment, which was as follows : — »“ That this 
“ Court and the Country at large have 
“ upon all occasions evinced their loyalty 
“ and attachment to his Majesty's Person 
“ and Family, and duly impressed with a 
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u sense of the. eminent virtues which have 
u so long endeared him to his people, they 
te will at all times be ready to testify their 
loyalty and attachment. — That .the Peo- 
<f pie, distinguishing between the beneficent 
“ views and intentions of the Monarch, 
“ and the profligate acts of incapable, and 
u unprincipled advisers, who have abused 
“ the confidence of their Sovereign, have 
“ not suffered the destructive measures 
“ which have produced such an accumula- 
tion of calamitous events — the frauds, 
c< corruption, and peculation, which have 
c< so long existed— nor the wanton and 
“ wasteful sacrifice of blood and treasure — 
“ in any manner to diminish the love and 
“ affection which they have borne his Ma- 
“ jesty, firmly persuaded that these events 
“ must have been equally afflicting to his 
“ Majesty and the People.— They are 
„ te therefore of opinion, that during the pre- 
c * sent gloomy aspect of public affairs, 
t( amidst their recent afflicting losses and 
l( disappointments, and the present dis- 
ft tracted state of his Majesty's Councils, 
“ to set any day apart as a day of public 
w rejoicing, could neither be gratifying to 
“ his Majesty, or an appropriate way of 
u testifying their loyalty, nor would it ac- 
“ cord with the character of. a free, grave, 
“ and considerate people, feeling deeply 
“ for the honour and character of the coun- 
" try." — Mr. Waithman concluded a most 
able speech (of which we have been 
unable to give more than a hasty and im- 
perfect sketch,) by avowing, that although 
he should at all times be most ready to 
testify his love and attachment to his Sove- 
reign personally, fie trusted that he should 
never hesitate in discriminating between 
the acts of the King himself and those of 
his advisers. 

Tfie Common Serjeant then read the 
original Motion and the Amendment. 

Mr. Mawman lamented that the*Court 
was not unanimous on this important oc- 
casion; he was, however, somewhat re- 
lieved from the pressure of that feeling, 
by reflecting that the worthy member who 
now opposed the Resolution before the 
Court, had signed the Report which con- 
tained it. He himself did not, however, 
agree to the Report altogether, although 
he did to this Resolution, which was that 
of the Court going to St. Paul's, to hear di- 
vine service. But, as to another part of 
the Report, which stated that a Dinner 
was neither expedient nor necessary on 
that occasion, it was a proposition from 
which he dissented, and he had another 
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to make [n lieu of it. As to the ex- 
pence of a Dinner, he admitted that to be 
. a considerable object/ and that expence 
should be avoided as much as possible in 
the present state of the finances of the 
City; but they must retrench in some- 
thing else to make up for expence on this 
occasion, which, he believed, would only 
amount to about 1,000/. He should pro- 
pose, with his lordship's leave, that the 
Corporation should dine at the Egyptian 
Hall. Nor was the- state of the finances 
of the Corporation so low as not to ad- 
mit of this expenditure without much in- 
convenience, for its annual capital was 
larger than it had been formerly ; besides, 
a Committee might be appointed to con- 
duct the business of the Dinner, and do it 
for nothing, which would considerably 
diminish' the expence ; he should be glad 
to afford any assistance he could render in 
that way gratis. It was, with him, a first 
principle that the Corporation should pass 
that day as a feast, and also that the least 
should be held at our Mansion-House. It 
had been asked, by a worthy member (Mr. 
Waithman), what there was to rejoice for? 

To which he answered, a great dea) ; for, 
during the present reign, much had been 
done to improve the condition of society at 
large ; the public roads had been improved ; 
we had had an immensequantity o Enclosures, 

Let us look at the face of the country in 
general, and see whether it was approach- 
ing that ruin which the worthy member 
seemed to predict. Look at the state of 
your manufactures and your produce, 
your agriculture, your arts, fine and me- 
chanic; look at your army and navy, • 
and then see the progress which society 
had made in its condition within these ten 
years ; the peace which we had enjoyed ; 
and then he was inclined to think we 
should arrive to the conclusion, that, ge- 
nerally speaking, society was never in so 
flourishing a condition as at the present f 
.moment. — It might be said, that we could 
not attribute all these matters to his ma- 
jesty ; but without the benignity of his 
reign they might have been checked and 
prevented ; besides, it was but fair to take 
this view of things, as others had taken 
such a view of the ills of the present 
reign. He therefore saw much matter of 
congratulation to his majesty on account , 
of his reign. He considered our Consti- 
tution a matter of great congratulation ; 
it was a happy and glorious Constitution, 
the principles of which his majesty had 
uniformly supported for fifty years to* 
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gether. Therefore, he flattered himself, 
that the sense of the Court was, instead of 
using the language of complaint, to in- 
dulge in that approbation. 

Mr. S. Dixon lamented that gentlemen 
had wandered so much as they had done 
from the question before the Court, which 
was simply — Whether the Court should, 
or should not, go to St. Paul’s to hear 
divine service on the 25th of October 
next, and return thanks to Almighty God ? 
He. had heard a speech of an hour long, 
from one member'(Mr. Waithman), with- 
out containing a single word to the question. 
That worthy member had talked a great 
deal too much of himself. Who apd what 
was he— that he should engross so much 
of the Court upon his affairs — his charac- 
ter— -Ais circumstances — that - he should 
thus talk so much of himself for himself. 
Here Mr. Dixon wittily introduced the 
old jingle of “ As I walked to myself, I 
talked to myself/’ & c. which* he repeated 
with great emphasis and violent gesticula- 
tion, to the no small diversion of the 
whole Court. As to the matter now more 
immediately before the Court, he had the 
pleasure to say, because be had the plea r 
sure, to feel, there was abundant matter 
for congratulation to our sovereign lord the 
King, for his happy reign of 50 years over 
a loyal and affectionate people. 

Mr. Alderman Goodbeheke saw the 
propriety: of separating the personal from 
the magisterial character of the king. 
There tvas a wide difference between the 
moral character of the man, and the of- 
fice which he holds; and to attribute to 
him things which were not produced by 
him, was to come to a conclusion without 
premises, and to a false conclusion. Such, 
he considered to be the attributing to the 
king the state of the public roads, the state 
of the manufactures, of commerce, of agri- 
culture, of the arts, of the army, and the 
navy. These were not produced by the 
reign of the king, although they happened 
in the reign of the king ; they were the 
effect of the industry and diligence of the 
people ; and if the worthy -member who 
had brought forward these subjects attend- 
ed to $hat distinction, he would not have 
arrived at the conclusion of attributing 
them to his majesty. They were the re- 
sult of the energy and the activity of the 
people. The way to judge this question 
rightly, was to look at the transactions of 

e P res ent reign, and then we should find 
things done by those whom his ma- 
jesty had entrusted with his councils. 


whiqji not only were unfit subjects of con- 
gratulation, but such as must qxcite our 
abhorrence. Let us look at the 7 extension 
of the hateful Excise laws ; at the odious 
and inquisitorial Income Tax; at the huge, . 
the monstrous sire of the National Debt, 
the collection of the taxes to defray the 
interest of which had spread court influ- 
ence and corruption into almost every 
branch of society, civil or .military. Look 
at the waste of treasure and of blood, which 
had attended a reign of 49 years, thirty 
of which had been war; during which 
26 Bishops, whose duty it was to preach 
the mildness of the Christian religion 
which was “ good will to men,” yet lent 
their aid, as Lords of Parliament, to a 
system of havoc and devastation all over 
Europe, and an immense. portion of India ; 
and also over a vast space of America. 
It was, therefore not enough to say that 
our roads, our trade, our commerce, our 
agriculture, our arts, were flourishing, we 
must look also at the calamities of the 
people: at the fatal policy which brought 
on those calamities. He should not now 
take up the time of the £ourt in enumerat- 
ing them, but they were numerous ; and 
some of them were at this moment, to him, 
awful and alarming; he knew the people 
at large felt them in that light ; and the 
Court, in his opinion, ought to take care 
not to bring, as it were, a question betw een 
the king and his people, by thus injudici- 
ously obtruding upon the public, a grave 
recollection of these calamitous events. 
Sound sense and wise policy would have 
shunned a discussion of these matters at 
this crisis. For God’s sake, let the Court 
do nothing that had a tendency to com- 
motion. Things are, at present, tolerably 
quiet over the country ; discussion may 
disturb them. An illumination was the 
very worst project that could be devised. 
Lights might, indeed, be set in people’s 
windows, but unless we could infuse chear- 
fulness into their hearts, the illumination 
would do them no good. This was not 
such a season as that of the news from 
Egypt or Trafalgar. They were, indeed, 
subjects fit for illumination. But this was 
to commemorate, by a Jubilee, the whole 
of a reign, which had been marked by 
most afflicting calamities; by the exten- 
sion of the detestable Excise Laws ; by 
suspensions of the act of Habeas Corpus, 
the bulwark of the liberty of the subject; 
by the prodigious waste of blood and trea- 
sure ; by an increase of the National Debt 
from 100 to 800 millions. With the** 
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views of things, it appeared to him# that 
we deceived ourselves, if we thought this 
a season for a Jubilee, for, to him, the 
situation of the country appeared to be 
truly calamitous. 

Mr. Kjemble did not agree with every 
part of the Resolutions before the Court, 
but with the first part he did agree. He 
could not help being surprised at'the con- 
dqct of a worthy member (Mr. Waith- 
man), for he had signed the very report 
which he was now attacking. He • never 
would have put his name to what he dis- 
approved; he thought ‘this conduct dis- 
ingenuous in that gentleman, and done' 
to lull the Court into a delusive apprehen- 
sion of security, the better to- defeat its 
purpose, which was almost unanimously 
holding a Jubilee. 

Mr. Waithman said, hifc object in sign- 
ing the Report was, to bring forward the 
discussion of the subject ; the report w r as 
not his act, but the act of the Committee. 
He made no observations in the Com- 
mittee ; he did not exchange a word with 
any individual in it, until a question was 
put to him respecting the Dinner, and 
then he said distinctly, that he disapproved 
•of that measure. 

The question was then put on ^the Reso- 
lution ‘for going to hear Divine Service, 
and to return thanks to the Almighty God, 
on the 25th of October next ; and carried. 

Mr. Kemble then observed, that the 
next question was upon the subject of Illu- 
mination. Such was the loyalty of the peo- 
ple, that he had no doubt, whether the 
Court ordered an illumination of-the front 
of Guildhall, or not, the illumination would 
be general. The Court might expect that 
the Mansion-house, the India-house, and 
the Bank, should illuminate on that occa- 
sion ; but there was no necessity for the 
Court to recommend it to individuals, for 
their loyalty was such, that they would do 
it without -any suggestion from any quar- 
ter. Ho was aware of the pressure of taxes, 
but such was the loyalty of the people of 
this country, that he was confident they 
Would bear still more without a* murmur, 
in support of his Majesty and his Govern- 
ment ; but a£ the people were So ready 
to pay their money, the Court should 1 not 
shew a readiness to take it out of their 
pockets. 

Mr. Wheble thought the Police of the 
City defective ehough already, without 
any Illumination, which Would create much 
confusion ; but defective as the Police of 
the City was, there was this consolation. 
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that the Police of the West end of the 
Town was a great deal worse, witness the 
tilmult and uproar of Covent Garden 
Theatre for a week together. Nor were 
peace, and quietness, and obedience to the 
law r s, much recommended by the Duel 
which lately took place between twoSecre- 
taries of State, and Members of the King's 
Cabinet ; for these reasons we understood 
the worthy Member's sentiments-to be ad- 
verse to an Illumination. 

Mr. Alderman Wood advised the Court 
to look to the price of bread, rather than 
talk about Illumination. He disliked this 
proposition to illuminate Guildhall, because 
it would have the effect of Compulsion on 
all the householders of the metropolis ; for 
there were persons in abundance who 
were ready to break such windows Us should 
not be illuminated. 

Mr. Millar considered the whole of 
this measure of a Jubilee as a mere trick 
intended for the purpose of screening Mi*- 
nisters from an inquiry into their conduct, 
which was most culpable. He considered 
an Illumination as the most injudicious 
step that could be taken, even by those 
who most wished to render this reign il- 
lustrious ; because it would afford oppor- 
tunities to those who thought otherwise, 
to contrast the present condition of things 
with that of the end of the last reign. 
The illumination reminded him of what 
was said in the once popular entertain- 
ment of Harlequin Touchstone. The 
character in that piece is supposed to pos- 
sess a talisman, by the application of which 
Truth is instantly elicited. Amongst other 
places which he visited was Paris,, where 
the people were illuminating the city. 
Harlequin, on inquiring the cause of this 
illumination, is informed that it was for a 
great victory ; but, on applying the touch- 
stone, he discovers that this illumination 
was for the purpose of keeping the People in 
the dark. Thus, for instance, an insidi- 
ous person might put up in one window, 
National Debt, 100 millions; in another, 
800 millions. In one, the price of the 
quartern loaf at sixpence, in another, pos- 
sibly two shillings In one, the portion of 
Excise almost nothing; in another/ most 
enormous. In the one, the possession of 
America ; in another, the loss of it. In 
one, the state of Taxes, which were light, 
and collected constitutionally ; in another, 
the Assessed Taxes, and the Income Tax, 
collected upon the principles of the In- 
quisition. In one, the annuitant ana 
tradesman of 200/. enjoying, in the reign 
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Prince, whose measures were against the 
interest of his people, and who had even 
violated his Oath 5 when the Worthy Al- 
derman must have meant, if he meant any 
thing, to have alluded to Edward III. who 
was, indeed, an illustrious Prince, he con- 
cluded with heartily dissenting from this 
Resolution. 

Mr. Harper said, that such was the 
general loyalty of the people, a general il- 
lumination would take place. 

The question was put for illuminatin'* 
the front of Guildhall, and carried. ° 
The next important article to be consi- 
aered was that of a Dinner. 

Mr. Mawman then proposed his plan 
of dining the Corporation in the Egyptian 
Hall. The question was, how that was to 
be accomplished ; and whether at the ex- 
pence of the Corporation, or of the indivi- 
duals who partook of it ? For his part, he 
saw no medium between having no dinner, 
an idea not to be endured, and that of hav- 
ing it at the expence of the Corporation, 
because, if it was to be at the expence of 
the individuals who partook of it, it would 
be fiirf thinly attended, which would be an 
effect much to be regretted on such an oc- 
casion ! ! He therefore proposed that the 
Corporation should dine at the Egyptian 
Hall in the Mansion House on that occa- 
sion, and that guests might be admitted, 

to a number to be limited [The latter 

part was exploded]. 

Mr. S. Dixon thought it had, of late, 
been too much the fashion to induce' 
gloomy apprehensions upon the state of 
public affhlrs. He saw no reason for it. 

He was of opinion that- a day of Jubilee 
should be a d ay of joy. H e had looked 

jnto dictionaries, this morning, and there 
lie learned that a day of Jubilee was a 
day of solemn feasting, rejoicing, and 
praising Hod.” Nor did he see any in- 
consistency in devoting the morning to 
pray el’,' and the afternoon to a good Din- 
ner, a glass of vine, and cheerfulness. 

He thought he might adore his Maker in 
cheerfulness as well as in gravity. 

Mr. Box did not object to a Dinner, but 
did object to its being at the expence of 
the Corporation ; besides/ the members 
would better shew the sincerity of their 
attachment 'to their Sovereign, by putting 
their hands into their own pockets, than 
into those of others. 

Mr. Jacks had no objection to the (pies-, 
tion of dining in the' abstract, but he 
thought the expence would be. too great 
for the Corporation. 
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of George II., Overy comfort which 
the country could afford, .and Irving iti 
comparative affluence ; and in another, 
the same individual, in the reign <jf GeOrge 
III., reduced by the Income fax to 
180 /. overwhelmed with taxes, and driven 
from his parlour to a garret. The Worthy 
Member having enumerated many other 
points of this nature, he said he^saw no 
cause for illumination, but saw a great 
deal of folly in proposing it. 

Mr. Box expressed a desire to support 
the honour and dignity of the City. 

Mr. WaitAman had insuperable objec- 
tions to that part of the Report which went 
to recommend an Illumination of the front 
of Guildhall, because, as the worthy Aider- 
man had said, it would become a matter 
of compulsion ; for if nine or ten people 
Were to light up, every body must do it 
for safety, or it might cost them their lives. 
He considered it as a scheme for the pur* 
pose of marking out, and exposing to oblo 
quy, those who did not join it, by holding 
them out as persons deficient in attachment 
to their ^sovereign. But let the matter be 
discussed Jts it might, the Day of the Jubi- 
lee would, in reality, be a day, not of 
at ^ eart for people. 
” ut Contractors, Jobber, Pensioners, 
Plncemen , or J Place-hunters > would feel any 
Joy at heart on that occasion. It would be 
impossible for any reflecting mSn to look 
« me transactions of that day-, without a 
£p 0 ? n |y’ recollection of the enormous load 
0 debt,, which pressed upon us, without 
that that debt had been incurred 
r the attainment of objects, none of 
which had been attained: That it was 
protesfsedly incurred for the security of 
a ^ *he‘ Throne itself; 
a ^ e ' a t this moment, less 'secure 
an they were, When our debt was only 
100 instead of 800 millions. —That it is' 
aosolutely impossible for this Country to 
go on, upon the same scale of expenditure 
Z J® next> as ‘he last 7 years. That 
wt of 49 years ofthis reign, we have had 
«7 e ai*a Of war ; that it was owing to ac- 
cent alone we had been enabled to go 
na ti°nal bankruptcy ; 
hv c‘ invention of machinery 

coltnn K ICh A d Arfcwi %ht for spinning 
; hy which that article might be 

coonf!° - aVe j ecome ‘he staple of the 
nt,tiel y ’r m .f ead . of W0 . 01 - H^ing taken 
dermo °o tle f'^he into which Mr. Al- 
otherH* Cuit,S feI1, - as an historian, the 
to the present reign 

to ‘hat of Ilemy HI. I weak and wicked 
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Mr. Kemble tvould assent- to dining, if 
those who. dined paid for it out of their 
own pockets, but should object to it alto- 
gether, if at the expence of the Corpora- 
tion. 

Sir J. Eamer did not know of, and was 
unwilling to create, a precedent for the 
Court dining at any other than the expence 
of the Corporation. 

Mr. Vandercomb saw many inconveni- 
encies which might result from the Mem- 
bers of that Court dining together in a 
body. He did not anticipate any riot or 
disorder on that occasion, but should there 
be any, the Members of the Court would 
be less efficient for the purpose of quelling 
them* by being all at the Mansion House 
together, than by being in their respec- 
tive Wards ; and, upon such occasions, 
the heads of families were never better si- 
tuated, than when among them, and giv- 
ing directions to their servants ; he was 
therefore against the idea of a public Din- 
ner, which did not appear to him to be 
consistent with the solemnity of returning 
thanks to Almighty God. * 

Mr. Kemble said, that although in for- 
mer days there was a good deal of intoxi- 
cation atsome City Dinners, there was now 
a great reformation in that particular, for, 
of late, they were so well conducted, that 
Members might bring their wives and 
daughters with them, without hurting 
their delicacy ; of late he had not heard, 
at a City Feast, any conversation which he 
should be sorry to hear at his own table. 1 
Formerly, indeed, some persons used to 
become so intoxicated as to tumble under 
the table, but that was a practice which 
had been long discontinued. ] 

Mr. Dixon bore similar testimony to | 
modern temperance at City Feasts. . | 

Mr. Stokes had no hesitation in sayfog, 
that if this dinner was to be at the ex- 
pence of the Corporation, it would be an 
absolute robbery, “ I say, an absolute rob- 
bery/’ said he, " for you are already so 
poor, as a Corporation, that you cannot 
pay your own servants/* He referred to 
a fact (the particulars of which the up- 
roar which it produced prevented us from 
hearing), as an illustration of his assertion. 

Mr. Alderman Wood said, that in the. 
Committee there appeared to b^a general 
disposition for dining : but when it was 
said, that it should be at the expence of 
individuals who partook of it, there was a 
visible contraction in the lineaments of 


the countenances of many of the Mem- 
bers. If there was to be a Dinner, he 
would recommend to the perusal of the 
Court, the Resolutions of the Corporation 
of the City of Dublin, which was — “ That 
u the expence was to be defrayed by those 
" who dined- — Aldermen 5, Commoners 3, 
tm and the Guild 2 guineas.” 

The question was now loudly called for ; 
and a division being deihanded, strangers 
were directed to withdraw. Of the pro- 
ceedings which followed, we can only 
speak from information ; but we learn 
that a scene of tumult and confusion suc- 
ceeded, of a description wholly unprece- 
dented in the annals of Civic Debate. 
The Court at length divided on the grand 
question of a Dinner , or no Dinner , which 
was carried by a majority of 25 in the 
affirmative. A division then took place 
on the question, whether the expence of 
the Dinner should be defrayed by the 
Corporation, or the Members individually; 
when there appeared, 

For the payment of the expence by In- 
dividuals, Aldermen -------4 

Commoners ------ 38 — 42 

For dining at the expence of the 
Corporation, Aldermen ------ 1 

Commoners- - - - - 46 — 47 
Majority against paying the money out 
of their own pockets, - -- -- ---5. 

A division afterwards took place on the 
question. Whether the original Ward Com- 
mittee, which had made the Report, or a 
new Committee of the Guttling Junta, 
should arrange and regulate the proceed- 
ings of the Corporation in the proposed 
celebration of the Jubilee the question 
was carried in favour of a new Committee, 
by a majority of 15. The naming of this 
Committee became a matter of extreme 
difficulty, and engaged the whole Court 
in a scene of absolute riot and confusion, 
which lasted till seven o’clock. The 
f * Guttling Junta/’ strenuously insisted on 
having a Committee of Members most ce- 
lebrated for eating and drinking. The 
, Lord Mayor in vain exerted himself to 
j restore order. ^ The whole Court was in a 
[ state of uproar. Mr. S. Dixon, and Mr. 

! Mawman, made about a score of ha- 
rangues each/ At length the Lord -Mayor, 

! finding it impossible to restore order, dis- 
! solved the Court, so that there must, after 
all, be another Court of Common-Council 
held for the purpose of appointing this 
new Committee ! 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 

PxsfotLiNG Privy-Counsellors. — 

SiAce thA publication of my last Number, 
tfterd has appeared in one of the hireling 
prints, the Mottling Post, of the 3rd instant, 
a Statement of the original cause of the 
Buel, upon Putney Heath, between Lbtd 
Cafstleteagh and Mr. Canning. This state- 
? curious 5 for, though one cannot 
place implicit reliance upron it, one may 
easily see, that it contains some truth. In 
time, the whole wiil come out. , It rs the 
interest 6f the people to get a knowledge 
of all the facts connected with this matter ; 
because, hence they will be able, upon 
sdme future occasion, to turn such know- 
ing 6 t° good account -1 beg the 

reader to pay attention to this exposure ; 
add to stop, now-aud-then, during the 
perusal, and reflect, for a moment, that 
these men Were the king’s two Principal 
Secretaries of State, and, occasionally, sat 

with his Majesty in council. " In addi- 

“ tion to the particulars which 1 we stated 
"yesterday, in respect to the circum- 
^ stances Which led to the late extraordi- 
^ flatty duel, we have to state, that towards 
c l ose session, when Lord 

^ k renV M e Levesbn Gower’s writ was to 
*r e moved for, on account of his coming 
“^ to ?® ce and the Cabinet, that Mf. 
tf pining called upon the Duke of Port- 
land, not upon the Cabinet, as a condi- 
„ * Ion ..°^ bis remaining in the government, 

^ to give him a decision upon the propo- 
^ smon (to which as early as March last 
u bad induced the Duke of Portland to 
u . Co |J sent ) for removing Lord Castlereagh, 

" dm appointing the Marquis Wellesley his 
^successor; and the Duke of Portland hav- 
(( ra $ S iven ^ r * Canning a specific and 
"positive promise to this effect, Mr. Can- 
ing Passed that it should be imme- 
" lately acted upon, and Lord Castlereagh 
^ acquainted with it. Lord Castlereagh, 

M Ye r ’ ^ a$ n0t act l ua ^ C( l with it, and 
"Ur. Canning acquiesced limits being cm - 
f rom him. Undoubtedly, Lord 
vamden was acqdaiafed with the trans^ 


— — ^ — [4m 

“ actions ; but it is not true that his ford-* 
“ ship ever undertook to make the drscjo- 
te sure to Lord Castlereagh, nor did' he evet 
“ make it. It is also true, that Mr. Can- f 
“ ping Was thoroughly apprized that it 
“ waS not made known to Lotd Castle- 
“ reagh. And it is farther true, that Lord 
“ Castlefeagh, being kept in profound ig- 
“ notance of the decision fbt his tehfoYal 
“ from office, ivas permitted, though, in fact, 
“ virtually no longer a Minister, and in this 
* state of delusion, to continue to conduct the 
" entire arrangement of the campaign, and to 
“ Engage in a new expedition of the mobl ex~' 
“ tensive, , complicated , and important nature, 

“ under the full persuasion , not that Mr. Can - 
u n ing hod supplanted him in office , and pos - 
“ sessed in his pocket a promise for his dismis - 
“ sal, but that he really enjoyed ( as during the 
“ period he, in outward shew, and daily con- 
“ currence, experienced) Mr. Canning 3 s sin - 
€t cere , liberal , and bona fide support, as a cc- 
“ operhtihg and approving colleague. It is 
ct further known, that Mr. Canning, having 
“ thus in his pocket Lord CastJereagl/s 
“ dismissal, and having arranged with the 
“ Duke of Portland that it should be car- 
et ried into execution at the termination of 
u the expedition, he did, on the 3rd Sep- 
“ tember, the day that the account arrived 
“ from Lord Chatham that; he could not 
“ proceed to Antwerp, Write to the Duke 
“ of Portland, demanding the execution of 
“ the promise made to him. What were 
“ all the difficulties which were started 
“ from time to time against the immediate 
“ execution of this promise it would be ex- 
“ tremely difficult to detail ; but there 
“ cannot be a doubt but the question of 
“ the Writership, which it has been at- 
“ tempted to connect with this transaction, 

“ could have nothing to do With it, as Mr. 

“ Canning never contended for Lord Cas- 
“ tlereagh’s removal from the government, 

“ but from the particular office he held, 

“ and into which he wished to introduce 
“ Lord Wellesley. It appears that the de- 
“ mand of the fulfilment of the promise 
“ led to the resignation of the Duke 6f 
« Portland, and subsequently of Mr. 
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#r ning. And it further appears, that, as 
“ soon as the. whole of this unparalleled 
conduct was, at this late period, disclos- 
u ed to Lord Castlereagh, he immediately 
“ placed his resignation in his Majesty’s 
“ hands. — On the truth of the above facts 
4e the public may rely ; and they can no 
ie longer be at a loss for the real causes and 
" grounds of the demand made by Lord 
et Castlereagh for satisfaction from Mr. 

04 Canning/’ Now, reader, you will 

please to observe, that this is the account, 
which the hirelings themselves give of the 
matter; and the interesting fact, if it be 
true, is, that, after the Prime Minister had 
agreed to put Lord Castlereagh out of his 
office, that same man, so marked down for 
being turned out, was permitted to plan, 
and to put in execution, the Walcheren 
Expedition, which, in point of magni- 
tude of force and of risk- surpassed all 
the other undertakings of the adminis- 
tration; this expedition, employing a hun- 
dred thousand soldiers and sailors, and 
costing the nation so many millions of 
money, was left to the sole discretion of a 
man against whom one of his colleagues 
had obtained a promise of ouster. Yet, 
to the public, these men appeared to be 
not only upon a friendly, but upon a very, 
cordial footing ; they not only exchanged 
the term “ friend,” as often as they had to 
speak of one another in the House of Com- 
mons, but, to all appearance, were very 

warmly attached to each other. rlf the 

story here told by the hireling be true, 
there can be little doubt as to which party 
the greatest share of dishonour belongs. 
Lord Castlereagh might be sincere in his. 
professions of friendship for the other, and 
might suppose, that he was acting with a 
te co-operating and approving colleague.” 

I say, this might be the case, though I am 
far from believing that it was ; but, if the 
hireling’s story be true, the other could not 
he sincere, in his professions of. friendship, 
and did certainly act a part, such as it 
would be very difficult to censure in terms 
sufficiently strong.-, Only think of act- 

ing with a man, of holding council; with, 
of carrying a fair face, and using a smooth 
and flattering tongue towards, a man, for 
six months, during the whole of which 
time the party so acting, carried in his 
pocket a promise of that man’s dismission 
from office, and which promise had been 
procured by the said party ! I do not be- 
lieve, that any thing like this is to be 
found in the history of any set of men 
above the rank of tide-waiters. Need 
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we wonder at the failure of expeditions ? 
Need we wonder at any failure whatever ? 
Need wo wonder, that our enemy has be- 
come the master of the continent of Eu- 
rope ? Why, what is it that makes one na- 
tion rise and another nation fall ? Simply 
this, that the former is under the guidance 
of wisdom, and the latter under the guid- 
ance of folly; and, after all the puns and 
antitheses of the Cannings and theFreres; 
after all their jests, cracked upon Buona- 
parte and his family, and upon the peo- 
ple of France ; after all this, we have only 
to cast our eyes over the two nations; we 
have only to take a glance at their rela- 
tive situation, to be able to judge as to 
which is under the guidance of wisdom, 
and which under the guidance of folly. 
This nation has always borne the cha- 
racter of being thoughtful . and brave , and 
especially in all matters, and upon all oc- 
casions, when itsngA/s and liberties were at 
stake ; and, would any man, only thirty 
years ago, have believed it possible, that 
this nation, at a time like this, would have 
looked on in silence, while its affairs were 
in the hands of men, who, after many 
months of ill-will, sally out upon a heath 

and pistol each other? At the very 

time when this is going on in our cabinet, 
amongst our guardians of the state, Napo- 
leon is concerting, in human probability, 
what he looks upon as the sure means of 
subduing us to his power; of. making 
our country a department, or, perhaps,, 

vice-royalty, of his vast empire. Such, 

however, has been the uniform practice, 
of nations. When pressed hard from with- . 
out; when exposed to all sorts of suffering 
at home ; instead of resorting to the means 
of removing the danger, they have, in al- 
most every instance, increased it by their 
own conduct, and, particularly by quar- 
rels amongst those, whose duty bade them 
make any sacrifice for the purpose of set- 
ting an example of unanimity. -The 

people will bear in mind, that they have . 
been called upon daily, for the last fifteen 
or sixteen years ; that they have, in fact, 
been worried half to death with exhorta- 
tions, not to mention the threats that have 
been uttered ; and, for what? Why, to 
be unanimous ; and, now, ait last, they have 
a very, pretty example of that unanimity, - 
which, as they have been told, is neces- 
sary to our existence as a nation. Na- 

poleon, though Messieurs Eanning, Ellis, 
and Fi e re, laughed at his bad spelling ; Na- 
poleon, though never t( Captain of Eton, 
and unable, perhaps, to make a pun , or 
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3n antithesis ; Napoleon knows very well 
what this duel indicates. He will pay 
much more attention to it than he will 
to the next Speech from the throne; it 
speaks in a language not to be misunder- 
stood; -and, what makes it peculiarly 
valuable to him, he is sure that it speaks 

the truth 1 before observed upon 

the crime , which, in the eye of the laws 
or England, these men commiUed, 
upon the supposition, that they did 
actually fight the duel which they are 
stated to have fought upon Putney Heath; 
and, I am much obliged to a writer in the 
Morning Chronicle of Friday last, for 
^having placed this part of the subject in 
a very clear and forcible light, I shall 
here insert his observations^ beseeching 

the readers’ attention to them « Bv 

u Stat. 43 G. III. c. 58. s. ]. the wilfully, 

„ rna, Kiously, and unlawfully shooting. at, 

#< . any of his majesty’s subjects, with 

« ^ ntent ’ m s ? to murder, maim, 
lsfigure, or disable, or to do some other 
grievous bodily hurt to such subject, is 
t< declared to be a felony without benefit 
ot clergy, and the offender is adjudged 
„ to be punished by death There is 

* a P^ v,so m the statute, that if such act 
„ 0t Anting, &c. be committed under 
,/ ucl | circumstances as that, if death en- 
„ ® ued ’ !fc w °uld not in law have amounted 
„ to the crime of murder, any person 

* comnnttmg such act, and indicted under 
« '{J? statute, shall be acquitted. From 
„ . 18 P?'°viso it seems that, in every case 
^ in which the acts mentioned in the sta- 
„ , e w °uld amount in law to murder, if 
w .*? ensue, they amount to FELONY 
,, W1 7\ n th ® statute > if death do not ensue ; 

.. d„ i th - er u f ? r , e ’. a3 the killin S a ma " in a 
« ,. u Y S he <i m ,avv t0 he murder (of 
« J* ■ , we llad ,ast V«ar a melancholy 

* ,* a ’ n P , ®)> the shooting at a man in a 
u i e * ^ ben death does not ensue, must 
( tie afdony within the above statute : 

"anufi TZtTl L /, rd CaS ‘ krea S} 
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« n ’ ^ am ing are felons within the 

•• : a zr ofthe act ’ if ^ 

„ " . utne J u u said did. Yet although 
"nth! 6 " 06 Was P ub lished in all the 
-* Pkl . newspapers, with the names of 
u ...i Wltnesses > and every necessary parti- 
« theu\rn ^ r0V ° tke effenee against them, 
a x* l remain at large , and no warrant 

“ eithoi- 6 ! 11 1S f Ued Y their apprehension 
« n .L , y . tbe magistrates of Surrey or 
the P^er to do so.-— [ 
"I t^i.k ot , ha . ve noticed this subject^ as 
“either admire the above, statute, nor 


am disposed in the present state of things 
“ to punish duellists by death, but for the 
" very recent case of Mr. Elision, under 
“ the very same statute : This person was 
“ apprehended and subsequently com- 
ei mitted N to take his trial under this statute, 
“ although the only witness present and 
I ce person injured, acquits him ofanyinten- 
| #r tion of doing her any bodily hurt. In 
“ this I do not blame the magistrate — he 
tf did his duty in apprehending Mr. Elis- 
ton, and also in subsequently com-' 
<f mining him for trial, as he was not satis- 
“ fied of his innocence ; hut I say that the 
*■ same sense of duty which led that magistrate 
“ t0 apprehend Mr. Eliston, obliges him to 
“ apprehend the other two offenders. The 
,e case of Mr. Eliston is but a case of 
“ suspicion , whilst that of lord Castlereagh 
“ and Mr. Canning, if true, is one of cer- 
“ tainty of offence; and therefore, in my 
<f mind, it will be flagrant injustice if the 
“ former is further proceeded against while 
(< the latter are permitted to escape with 
“ impunity. — The administration of jus- 
“ tice should, perhaps, be strict, unques- 
tionably ii should be equal; but where 
“ there are several offenders against the 
“ same law, to punish one and to take no 
et notice of the others is not equal. In- 
" equality in the administration of justice 
is not only censurable in a moral point 
“ of View, but it is dangerous to society ; 

<f for how can it be expected or required that 
“any individual should suffer patiently if 
others are permitted to commit the same 
“ offence for which he suffers with impunity ; 

“ and the inequality is more ' offensive 
(e where there is a disparity in the rank of 
“ the parties, for the appearance in such 
case is, that the superior rank is the 
shelter from punishment. — In making 
(t the above observations I am only ac- 
“ tuated with a desire to see the justice of 
“ the country impartially administered. I 
“ have no knowledge of Mr. E. neither 
tf have I a wish to see Lord C. and Mr. 

C. punished under the statute they have 
apparently offended against ; neither 
should I have wished to have seen the 
“ survivor punished for murder, if either 
had been killed ; although, at the same 
time, I cannot but observe, that in such 
“ case the survivor could not have com- 
“ plained ofthe severity , as it was during his 
fi administration that all mercy was refused in 
" the unfortunate case of Major Campbell .” 

—This gentleman, as well as myself, 
was, it now seems, both writing upon this 
same point, just about the same moment. 

tt 2 4 . 
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The case of Major Campbell struck me so 
forcibly at the time, that I could not help 
citing it.' Nothing is clearer than that, if 
Lord Castlereagh and his brother Right 
Honourable Privy Counsellor did, as it 
has been so often and so publicly stated, 
actually shoot at one another in a duel, 
they are both guilty of FELONY ; that 
they are both FELONS ; and yet, so 
void of all decency are the hirelings of 
the press* that they do not scruple to hold 
out, that it would be proper for these men, 
these felons in the eye of the law, again 
to become ministers ; again to associate 
with the king in person at his couricil- 
board ! Nothing can more strongly cha- 
racterize the state in which we are than 
the publishing of a thought of this sort. 
What opinion must these hirelings have of 
the public mind ; what must they think 
of the people', amidst whom they promul- 
gate a proposition like this ? Yes, as 

this writer observes, what is to be said of 
our justice; of our administration, of jus- 
tice, if this duel pass unnoticed thereby ? 
The case of Mr. Eliston is very striking ; 
that of Major Campbell more so ; but, 
neither of them more in point than was, 
last Spring, that of the poor Tinman of Ply- 
mouth. There does not want the acting 

upon the suggestion of the hirelings and 
the taking into the ministry, one or the 
other, or both, of these pistolers. There 
does not want any thing of this kind. The 
whole thing was complete long enough 
ago. But, it w’ould be something new. It 
would be a little additional garnish, though 
it would make no alteration in the dish 
itself. 

The Change of Ministry, as it is 
Called* does not appear to be decided upon. 
It seems, that those, who choose to remain 
in, wish to coalesce with some of the outs. 
The scheme is not a bad one, but the outs , 
as it would seem, will not coalesce. I 
said, they would not. They think, that, 
if they hold out but a little longer, those 
who are now in place will find it abso- 
lutely necessary to give way, notwith- 
standing any patching that may, in the 

meanwhile, take place. Why, let me 

see : I think it would be best for the country , 
for them to, make a Grand Coalition ; a 
famous coalition. How delightful it would 
be to see Popery and No-Popery close in 

each others embraces! The. Morning 

Chronicle is quite melting upon the sub- 
ject of his two distinguished statesmen.” 
Won’t coalesce, won't they ? What, then. 
Lord Grey did not coalesce with Lord 


Grenville, did he not ? And both did not 
coalesce with the Addingtons ? How shy 
they are become ; how coy, all of a sud- 
den. The Foxites, I warrant you, did not 
coalesce with Pitt, whom they had, for 
twenty years, been representing as the 
worst enemy of England ? No, they did 
not coalesce with him ; and why ? because 
he would not coalesce with them. But, they 
coalesced with his memory, and voted the 
payment of his debts upon the ground of 
his “public services,” expressly acknow- 
ledged by them. — They do well, for them- 
selves, however, not to coalesce now : for, 
so sure as they do, so sure they are tumbled 
out, neck and heels, in the space of a 
month or two, and the few friends they 
have left will shun them, as they would 
shun the Walcheren fever, or any thing 

the most pestiferous and loathsome. 

There is one expression in the Morning 
Chronicle, which, if it be not considered 
as a slip of the pen, is well calculated to 
attract attention. After giving the names 
of the new-moulded ministry, it says i- 
“ This is the new plan. It certainly is 
“ not an extended and combined adminis- 
“ tration ; but they (the ministers) hope, 
" that, in the PRESENT STATE OF THE 
“ REPRESENTATION OF THE COUN- 
“ TRY, even this may go down ; and they 
“ do not hesitate to say, that, by striking 
“ out the intellect that was amongst them, 
“ they may proceed without contrariety 

“ of sentiment.” Now, what are we to* 

make of this ? Its meaning cannot be mis- 
understood. Well, then, Siivare you, and 
are your party, for any change , or reform, 
in the representation of the country ? This is 
a question of vital importance ; because, 
if you are for such change, you are the 
men we want. Only tell us, that, if put 
into power, you will bring forward the 
measure of a change in the representation* 
of the country, and we are all for you, to a 
man “Go down aye, to be sure it 
will, and why should it not? Did not Mr. 
Canning’s motion for the acquittal of his 
“ noble friend” Lord Castlereagh, go 
down; and, did it not go down very well 
too? And, when. Mr. Madocks brought 
forward his motion about the seat-selling 
to Mr. Quintin Dick, and the bargain 
about Mr. Dick’s voting, did not a motion, 
made to set Mr. Madocks’s motion aside, 
and to prevent all inquiry, go down as 
smoothly as oil ? And did not your party 
most cordially join in the said stifling mo- 
tion, and also in the ever-famous cry of 
“ make a stand” ? Oh, yes ; all this, ww* 
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riot With the majority only, but, with 
your party; with that very party, in 
whose behalf you are now cbm plaining of 
the “ state of the representation of the 
“ country/’ which state of the represent- 
ation, by the bye, your great partizans, 
the Edinburgh Reviewers, declare to be 
essential to regular liberty. Aye, aye ; 
you are now out of humour with the ff pre- 
“ sent state of the representation of the 
* country though you called us Jaco- 
bins and Levellers for wishing that state 
altered. You dislike the state of the re- 
presentation, because, just at this time, it 
operates to the keeping of you and your 
friends out of place ; but, when you Were 
in place* you shunned, as you would iiave 
shunned a pestilence, all those who en- 
deavoured to make you recollect your 

pledges about Parliamentary Refbrm. 

Surely, you cannot mean to complain of the 
present parliament merely as contrasted 
with yours? Is this it? Is the change, 
which you would make in the state of the 
representation, merely such a change as 
you wrought in 1 80b ; that is to say, by the 
dissolution, which gave you a majority in 
the House of Commons ? If this be the 
only change which your party, has in con- 
templation, why, really, all those, who do 
not wish tor a treat in muddy beer, would 
rather that things should remain as they 
***•“ — the same article, speaking of 
the rivalship for place between Mr. Perce- 
val and Mr. Canning, the writer states, 
that “ it ought to be known that the real 
u contest was between him and Mr. Per- 
“ceval. On the Duke of Portland's re- 
" signation he stated to his colleagues that 
“it was impossible to carry on the hust- 
u ness of th€ House of Commons with a 
“divided and unsettled leader . Either 

“ Mr. Perceval or himself must have the 
u and decided lead of the Government 
" business. Now, of the two, he thought 
that he had the better claim to the dis- 
^ tinction from the superior attention which 
'he had received for the last two years, 

" and from his influence in the House” 

Such is the language of this man, who, in 
another part of the very same article, com- 
plains of « the present state of the repre- 
sentation of the country." He talks (as 
o1 a thing of course ) of a minister's carry- 
ing on " the business of the House of 
ornmons he talks of a leader in 
Carrying on that business, as he would of 
e oreman of a shop ; and, in short, re- 
presents the House of Commons as a mere 
ool, as a mere manageably thing, in the 
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I hands of a minister. Why, if this be the 
I case, and if it be so to remain, what need 
we cafe a straw who is in power, and wha 
out of power? What need we care which 
faction rules us, if we are to be thus 
treated ? And, what need we care who 
are in the House of Commons ? This is 
pretty language, and coming from those, 
too, who are complaining of “ the present 
“ state of the representation," by which 
they clearly mean, a House of Commons 
in which they have not a decided, settled 

majority. ' £ The business of the House 

“ ot Commons," indeed 1 So this man, 
who wants us to clamour for a change of 
ministry, coolly tells us, that Mr. Canning 
and Mr. Perceval quarrelled for the post 
of “ carrying on the business of the House 

“ of Commons." *-No, no: we shall 

not be hallooed on tb call for any such 
change as this gentleman has in con- 
templation ; we shall not be induced to 
follow his advice, “ to hold meetings , hum- 
“ bly to represent to his Majesty" our 
apprehensions as to the dangers, “ with 
“ which the present state of things is preg- 
“ narit." No, no: we shall not hold 
meetings to obtain a choice of a man to 
“ carry on the business of the House of Com- 
“ mons and, as to the “ dreadful arrears of 
“ the Property Tax," of w^hich the Chro- 
nicle tells us th e present ministers are about 
to enforce the collection, we cannot help 
remembering, that the tax itself was al- 
most doubled by those very men, whom 
we are requested to pray the king to recai 

to his councils. No : we will not budge 

an inch for any such, purpose. We feel 
no interest in any such change as that 
which has been talked of. It is not the 
difference of a straw’s value to the people 
of England which faction has the predo- 
minance. “ Meetings,” indeed ! Did the 
Whigs favour the last meetings that were 
held through the country ? And, amongst 
all the enemies of Mr. Wardle, the very 
bitterest of all ; he whose print has dealt 
forth the most venom, and what contained 
the most artful and the most base misre- 
presentations, is the conductor of the 

Morning Chronicle. If, indeed, this 

party were to declare explicitly, that the 
state of the country demanded a thorough 
reform , in all the departments, and especi- 
ally in the Commons' House of Parlia- 
ment, then there would be some cause for 
our washing to see them in power ; hut, 
for any thing that I have seen or heard, I 
should as soon expect a reform from 
the present men as from those wh* 
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wish to turn them out and get into their 
places. 

Talavera’ s Battle. 1 have, upon a 

former occasion, given my opinion as to 
the utility of watching narrowly the oc- 
currences in Spain, and of putting upon 
record, as they come out, all the material 
facts, relative to the campaign of -the 
Baron of the Douro and the “ Viscount 
“ of Talavera and of Wellington in the said 
*< county.” This campaign will be a 
thing to be remembered, especially when 
considered in ^conjunction with the titles 
that have arisen out of it. This campaign 
involves the character of the army of 
Spain and that of England ; it puts much 
to the test ; it makes an English General 
and an English army witnesses, and makes 
them give evidence, ^.s to the humanity ol 
the French generals and the French army. 

It exhibits a great and mighty Indian con- 
queror pitted against European soldiers. 

^My last article, upon this subject, 

will be found at page 385 of the present 
Volume, and the. others in the Numbers 
immediately preceding. Cuesta! s ac- 

count of the Battle of Talavera has long 
been a thing much wished-for. At last 
it is come, and has been published in some 
of the London prints, but, which is * well 
worthy of remark*. not in the hired. prints, 
a thing very scandalous indeed, especially 
when it is recollected, that this general 
Cuesta has had. some very severe censure 
bestowed upon him in the dispatches from 
the Baron of the Douro, published by our 

government. In this Number, if possible, 

and, if not in this, in my next, I will in- 
sert the whole of this dispatch of General 
Cuesta ; but, I shall here introduce some 
part of it, that the reader may have the most 

material points at once under his eye. 

There were with respect to the battle of 
Talavera, two points of great interest, 
which, after all, remained unsettled ; 
namely, 1st, Whether our army was attacked 
by superior numbers, and, 2nd, Whether the 

Spanish army took a part in the battle . 

Now, it has never been pretended, that the 
army of the Duke of Beliuno was superior, 
or even equal in numbers to the Spanish 
and English array united . Indeed, the 
fact has , clearly been proved to the con- 
trary. . The army of Cuesta alone was 
equal in numbers to that of the French, 
unless the accounts given us of that army, 
previous to the battle, were totally false. 
— r— Besides, the Duke of Beliuno had 
been, and was to the very day before the 
battle, pursued by the combined armies ; 
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and it does nowhere appear, that he was 
joined by any reinforcements of more 
than about 10,000 men. No: our ge- 

neral has, all along, taken special care not 
to give us any account of his own numbers, 
or of those of the Spanish army. He drily 
tells us, that he was attacked by double his 
numbers; but supports this statement by 

no statement of actual numbers. The 

French told us, that their army amounted 
to about 40,000, and that the combined 
armies amounted to more than 80,000. 
Here is, I dare say, some exaggeration ; 
but, on the other hand, I think, that no 
man who is desirous of being regarded as 
having any love for truth j that no man, 
who does not belong to that set amongst 
us, who wish to be deceived, or to deceive 
others ; with the exception of persons like 
these, I think, that there is no man, who 
will pretend to doubt of the combined army 
having been greatly superior in numbers 

to that of the French.- If the reader 

thinks with me upon this point, the -next 
thing we have to inquire into, is, whether 
the Spaniards took any, and if any, what, 

part in the battle. -The Baron of the 

Douro gave us, in his account of the battle, 
a very laconic and remarkably dry de- 
scription of‘ the feats performed by the 
Spanish part of the army in that battle: I 
have since contrasted that account with 
the letter of Cuesta to the Junta and his 
Orders to his army, which- documents will 
be found in pages 293 and 294 of the pre- 
sent volume. From these, it would seem, 
that l he Spanish army had their full share 
of the battle. I do not mean, that they 
had, in proportion to their numbers, as 
much to do in the battle as our army had; 
but, it would appear, that they were en- 
gaged, a fact by no means to be interred 
from the dispatch of the Baron of the 
Douro and the Viscount of Talavera and ot 
Wellington in the said county, the said 
dispatch speaking of the Spaniards in these 

words “ Your lordship will observe, 

“ that the attacks of the enemy were prm- 
« cipallv, if not ENTIRELY, directed 
“ against the British troops. The Spanish 
“ Commander in Chief, his officers, and 
“ troops, manifested every disposition to 
“ render us assistance, and those of them, 
“ that were engaged, did their duty , bu , 
({ the ground which they occupied was 
« so important, and its front, at the same 
“ time, so difficult, that I did not think 
“ it proper to urge them to make any 
« movement to the left of the , enem y, 
“ while he w^s engaged with us- ^ 
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one place he says, speaking of a particular 
attack : “ this attack was most success- 
“ fully repulsed by Brigadier General 

* Campbell, supported by the King’s regi- 
“ merit of Spanish cavahy and two battalions 
“ of Spanish infantry; and Brigadier Gene- 
“ ral Campbell took the enemy’s cannon. 
“The brigadier mentions particularly the 
“ conduct of the 97th, 7th, and 53rd Vegi- 
“ roenls.” But, here is not a word said 
in praise of either the cavalry, or infantry, 
of the Spaniards. In another place, he 
just observes, that an attack of the ene- 
my’s cavalry upon the Spanish infantry 
failed. — —Now, reader, these, as you 
must recollect, are all the passages, where- 
in mention is made of the Spaniards hav- 
ing had any hand at all in the battle and, 
so, keeping our own numbers studiously 
out of sight, we say, that, as the Spaniards 
merely looked on, we had all the fighting 
to do, and that we fought with double our 

numbers.- Let ns now hear Cuesta, 

then. No one will attempt to deny, 

that, when this dispatch 'arrived in Eng- 
land, every man looked upon it as con- 
veying the meaning, that the Spaniards 
had no share in gaining the “ victory.” 

- — Let us, then, hear Cuesta! Nay, 

the General Orders to our army, issued in 
the king’s name, asserted, “ that the ene- 
" m y directed his whole efforts” [meaning, 
doubtless, the ivhole of his efforts ] “ against 
" the troops . of his Majesty.; that the 
" British army sustained nearly the whole 
“ weight of this great contest ; and has ac- 
u q u h‘ed the glory of having vanquished 
“a French army nearly double fAezrnum- 
a hers.” This is, in more ways than one, 
making pretty free with the king’ s English ; 
but, here is the old story again repeated. 

* Let us, then; hear Cuesta ! Why 

need 1 dwell upon it, however, when it is 
notorious, that there' was not a public print 
in London, which did not crack its jokes 
upon the immobility of the Spanish part 
of the army, and which, in short, did not 
embody into direct, charges all that could 
be inferred from the official dispatches. 

~ — Let us now hear Cuesta, then ! J 

am sure, that the reader, be he who he 
may, must remember the self-complacent 
observations that passed, in all companies, 
upon the receipt of Douro’s dispatch, and 
how mapy and many “ good things” were 
said, over the tea as well as over the 
bottle, upon the conduct of the poor 
Spaniards. — — Come, then, let us now hear 

— ^-His dispatch is published by 
order of the Spanish JtuHa, > It contains 
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an account of the operations of his army 
for some time previous to the battle. Hr 
then comes to the battle itself, and, after 
having spoken of the preparatory disposi- 
tions, he thus recounts the occurrences of 
the engagement. “ As dusk approached, 
“ he commenced a furious attack by a 
“ cannonade, and a charge by the whole of 
“ his cavalry, on the right, occupied by the 
“ Spanish infantry , with the apparent dtsign^ 
“ of breaking through our ranks, posted as l 
“ have before described. This attack was 
“ received by an active fire perfectly well 
“ sustained, both of cannon and musketry, 
“ which disconcerted the purpose qf the ene- 
“ my, and put him to flight at a quarter past 
“ eight. During this time, a strong divi- 
“ sion of the French advanced by iHie val- 
“ ley to the left of the height, occupied 
“ by the English general Hill, of which, 
“with very great loss, they obtained a 
“ momentary possession, but Hill returned. 
“ to the charge presently with the bayo-, 
“ net, drove off the enemy, and recovered 
“ his ground. In the night the French 
“ repeated their attack, but without sue- 
“ ceeding, and with great loss. At break 
“ of day on the 28th they returned with. 
“ two divisions of infantry, but they were, 
“ repulsed by* the brave Kill, who could 
“ not be intimidated by their repeated at-, 
“ tempts, or by the progressive accumu-, 
“ lation of the forces of the assailants. — — > 
“ General Wellesley, in consequence of k 
“ these renewed exertions of the enemy 
“by the valley, on the left side of the. 
“ height, ordered thither two' brigades of. 
“ his cavalry, supported by lieutenant . 
“ general the duke of Alburquerque, with, 
“the whole of his division of cavalry. 
“ The French, seeing this movement, sent, 
“ sharp-shooters into the chain of moun- 
“ tains to the left of the valley, who were 
“ attacked by the 5 th division of my infantry 
“ under Marshal de Camp Don Luis Basse - 
“ court , who dislodged them with much loss . . 

“ :The general attack commenced by 

“ the advance of different columns of the , 
“ enemy's infantry, with the intention of, 
“ attacking the height occupied by gene-;, 
“ ral Hill. These columns were charged . 
“by two parties of English dragoons,. 
“ under the command of general Anson, . 
“ led bv lieutenant general Payne, and , 
“ supported by the brigade of cavalry of 
“ the line of general Tanne. One of these 
“ regiments of English dragoons suffered . 
“ very much ; but this spirited charge , 
“ had the effect of disconcerting the de-., 
“ signs of the enemy, who sustained s very 
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“ great loss. At the same time, the 
French attacked the centre of the army, 
where the English general Campbell 
“ was stationed, having on his right lieute- 
u nant general Don Francisco' de Egnia, the 
u enemy was driven back by both these ge- 
“ nerals, who had their inf ant jy supported 
tr by the King’s regiment of cavalry , and by the 
“ division of lieutenant general Don Juan de 
u Henestrosa. This corps covered itself with 
* f glory , in the charge that it made on the in - 
fr fantry of the enemy, during which it turned 
** the column by ivhich it was assailed; under 
tr which advantage , the English infantry , pro- 
“ tected by the Spanish , possessed themselves of 
" the artillery of the enemy. At the same 
u time with these proceedings, the French 
“ attacked with fury the centre of the 
ft . English army, commanded by general 
“ Sherbrooke. The foes were received 
\yith extraordinary courage, and were 
' ** driven back by the whole English 
u division, with charged bayonets. But 
the English brigade of guards, which 
“ was carried onward precipitately in the 
€t ardour of battle, advanced too far, and 
u was in consequence obliged to withdraw 
ft under the fire of the second line, com- 
“ posed of the brigade of cavalry of gene- 
** ral Cotton, and of a battalion of infantry 
u detached from the height by gen. Wel- 
“ lesley, as soon as he observed the re- 
u mote situation of the guards. General 
“ Howarth who commanded the English 
“ artillery, was distinguished for his ex - 
“ traordinary courage, and performed the 

u . most important services. -Lieutenant 

“ general Don Francisco de Eguia, my 
“ second in command, was posted on my 
“ left, with the 3rd, 4th, and 5th divisions, 
€ * under generals foe marquis de Portago, 
“ Don Rafael Manglnno, and Don Louis 
“ Alexandro Bassecpurt, but the latter was 
“ ordered to support the division of caval- 
“ ry pf lieutenant-general the duke of 
“ Alburquerque, which was detached to 
* e reinforce the British army. The dis- 
“ patches No. 4, 5, and 6, from these gene- 
“ rals are inclosed for the information of 

** his majesty. 1 took under my parti- 

“ cular orders the centre and the right, with- 
“ out neglecting, however, the superintend- 
(i ance of the rest, apd with much s^tisfacr 
€< tion I noticed the conduct of the generals 
of the 1st and 2d division, of the marquis, 
“ de Zayas, and Don Vicente Iglesias, as 
“ well as Don Juan Be rhuy, and lieutenant- 

general D/m Juan Henestrosa, &c. 

<* The lqss of the enemy was very great. 
“ They left on the field of battle from 4 to 


“ 5,000 men, and the number pf thejf, 
“ wounded is computed at 5,000 m ore * Two 
“ or three generals were killed and several 
“ wounded, and at least 400 other officers, 
“ We have taken 19 pieces of artillery, and. 
“ many waggons of ammunition, and foe 
“ rout was one of the most complete, pon- 
*< sidering that we were acting on the de^ 
“ fensive. The English have lost geper 
“ ral Mackenzie, brigadier-general Lang^ 
“ worth, and other officers of distinguished 
“ rank and merit. The total of the}r 
“ officers, killed and founded, is 260, 
“ and that of their rank and file 5,Q00 f 
“ our diminution is much less. Don J^a.- 
“fuel Manglano was wounded , and 50 more 
“ qf our officers were killed and wovpnded, and 
“ 1,150 rank and file . Our artillery wgf 
“ served with ability and fortitude, and 
the names of such officers, whose tqlpnts 
“ were most conspicuously displayed* are 
“ mentioned in the dispatches from fop 

“ respective generals. 1 should be negr 

ligent of my own duty, if I did hot com- 
“ municate to your excellency, for the in- 
“ formation of bis majesty, that the com* 
“ duct of the British general in chief, sir 
“ Arthur Wellesley, and that pf the gene- 
" rals, subordinate officers, and soldiers 
“ under his command, is above all praise. 
“ I have seen the enthusiasm with which 
“ these faithful allies have in copious 
“ streams poured forth their blood jn this 
“ defence of our liberty, and no language 
“ can adequately express the sentiments of 
“ gratitude with which our breasts are 
“ animated. With the highest satisfac? 
“ tion I have noticed my army bailing ouc 
“ companions for the victory obtained* 
“ and mingling with exclamations indica= 
“ tive of the warmest affection, the appel- 
“ latives of our country, and Ferdinand, 
“ with those of our powerful and geneypu§ 

** allies . ” It is quite unnecessary tp 

point out the wide difference between the 
language of this Spanish general towards 
our general and his army, and the lan-, 
guage of our general towards the Spapisb 
general and the Spanish army ; for* it 
must strike every one, though, with all 
who reflect upon the character of foe par- 
ties, this difference will be less a subject 
of surprize than of shame. Let the readers 
of the hireling prints, when they have 
read this dispatch of Cpesta, look back, if 
they can without shame, at foe endless 
strings of paragraphs, published respecting' 
that general after the receipt of Dooro's dis- 
patch. But, it is t facts that wepugfit 

now to look after. Thp {Spanish Cam* 
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ipaqdef iu Chief hfts &qw written, ^wjl the 
Spanish government hare published to the 
woi jd that tfie Spaniards hud a share, and 
a very considerable share, in what was done 
at Talavera ; that they fought, fhat they 
fought much apd hacd ; that they had many 
officers, who greatly distinguished them- 
selves; and, final ly, that tfiey had consi- 
derable numbers killed and wounded, though 

they do not speak pf any " ntiwng.” 

Lpt us look at this dispatch a little more 
in detail, bearing in p^ipd, as we proceed, 
that Baron Dpuro and Lovd Viscount of 
Talavera and pf Wellington in the said 
county, explicitly states, that the attacks 
of the French wea*e principally, “ if not 
*■ ENTIRELY," directed against the Bri- 
tish troops, which statement was repeated 
in opr king's General Order to the army, 
as above quoted.-r-Now, then, let us hoar 

Cuesta !- He says, and his government 

has published to the world, First; that the 
French made a furious attack by a cannon- 
ade and a charge by the whole of their 
cavalry, pn the right, occupied by the 
Spanish infantry, and that this attack was 
gallantly and successfully resisted by the 
Spaniards, who put the assailants to flight. 
t-Secondly ; that the French sharp.-vsboot- 
ers were attacked by the 5th -division pf 
Spanish infantry, under Hon Louis Basse- 
conrt, who dislodged the sharp-shooters 
with much loss. — Thirp; that the French, 
having attacked the English under Gene- 
ral Campbell, who had the Spanish under 
Bpn Eguia on his right, were driven back 
by both these generals ; that this body of 
infantry was supported by a regiment of 
Spanish cavalry, under Don Henestrosa, 
which Spanish regiment covered itself 
with glpry ; that it got in the rear of the 
French column by which it was attacked ; 
and that it was owing to the advantage thus 
giyep to the English infantry under Camp- 
bell and the Spanish infantry under Eguia, 
that they were enabled to take the French 

cannon. Now, upon this part of the 

statement, we must look back a little at 
Baron Bouro's dispatch. He says: “This 
*' attack was most successfully repulsed by 
" 5P&*, ^ en ' Campbell, supported by the 
“ ^ S s regiment of Spanish cavalry, and 
"by .two .battalions of Spanish infentry ; 
" and Brig . Gen. Campbell took the enemy's 
"cannon." Mind how pointed the ex- 
pression. This General Campbell was 
merely supported ; and it is he who takes 
the cannon. Cue&t a says, on the contrary, 
infantry were in line with 
the English j wL as to the cavalry, fie 


says f ha* they doubled round the enemy, 
got in the rear of their Bank, and enabled 
the English and Spanish infantry to take 
the cannon. Baron-Houro-of-Wellesley- 
i n- the-oovmty -of- Somerset, -and -Viscoufit- 
Taiavera-and-of - Wellington-iji-the-said- 
county, did not, as the reader will perceive, 
even mention the names of thp Spanishufii- 
cers, who were thus engaged, though# on 
the score of length of name, be certainly 
does not yield to any Spaniard living. 
Poor gentlemen ; he flight, one would 
think, have just done them the immortal 
honour to write their names* What must 
Bon Eguia and Bon Henestrosa think of 

this ? Fourth ; the Spanish general 

assorts, and the Spanish government pub-, 
lishes to the world, that, in this battle, in 
which our public prints have stedfastly 
asserted, that the Spaniards had no share 
whatever; that, jp this battle# the Spanish, 
army had, in killed and wounded, fifty* 
one officers and one thousand me hundred and 

fifty rank and file.- Now, we must either 

give this assertion the lie direct, or, we must 
acknowledge, that the Spanish army had a 
share, in the battle, and that the “ whole ef» 
“ for£s of the enemy" were not directed 

against the British troops. Reader, if 

you are not one of the millions of 
wretches, who dare not say what they 
think ; if you are not one of the last>ditch 
and life-and-fortune men ; if you are not 
one of those, who have disgusted all Eu- 
rope with English bragging ; if you have 
a mind yet undebased by the corruptions 
of the day, tell me frankly, do you be- 
lieve Cuesta? I will tell you my mind 
freely : I do believe him ; because 1 think 
it next to impossible, that a lie so impu- 
dent should have been hatched by him, 
and, if hatched by him, published by the 

government. But, if . what he says be 

true, where are we to look for that disparity 
of numbers, of which the Baron of the Dour© 

told us ?- Reader, how came it that my 

Lord Douro said not a word, m his dis- 
patches, in any of his dispatches, from the 
first to the last, about the killed and wound - 
ed qf the Spaniards ? You see, that General 
Cuesta informs his government of our 
killed and wounded, mentions the prin- 
cipal officers by name, and, which merited 
a better return, he says not a word about 
our missing ; while my Lord Bouro takes 
no more notice of the Spanish killed 
and wounded, than he does of the fact, 
stated by Cuesta, of the Spanish cavalry 
having been the cause ot taking the. 
French cannon that were takep. Are wn 
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to believe, then, that there were no Spa- 
nish killed and wounded. Oh, no ! We 
cannot believe it; and if the hirelings pre- 
tend to believe it, what will they say more 
to induce us to make war along with such 
an army and for such a government 
as those of Spain? Let the hire- 

lings choose; let the Ferdinand VII.- 
men ; let the holy-altar-men and life-and- 
fortune-men choose; let them say, that 
the Spanish account of the battle is true , 
or let them say it is false . Just which 
they please ; for, upon one horn or the 
other we have them. Will they say, that 
the Spanish Commander in Chief and the 
.Spanish government are such impudent 
liars as to pretend that they had 51 officers 
and 1,1 50 rank and fil e, killed and wounded 
in the battle of Talavera, while the at- 
tacks of the enemy “ were principally, if 
“ not ENTIRELY, directed against the 
** British troops?” Will they say this ; 
or will they say, that Baron-DQuro-of- 
W el lesley-in-the-county- of-Somerset- and - 
Viscount-of -Talavera-and-of- Wei 1 ington- 
in-the-said-county had not to fight the 
French army single handed ; and that 
“ the whole efforts of the enemy,” in the 
language of the General Order, were not 

directed against the English. In short, 

nothing can be more clear than this, that 
Cuesta' s statement, and especially his re- 
turn of killed and wounded, must be con- 
tradicted, and not only contradicted, but 
disproved , before any man of common 
sense will agree to consider the Spanish 
army as not making part of the force , at- 
tacked by the Duke of Belluno, under the eye 
of Joseph Napoleon. There is no man in 
his senses that can possibly so consider it, 
unless this statement of Cuesta be com- 
pletely done away; unless Cuesta be con- 
victed of being a liar and a braggart, and 
his government convicted of giving cur- 
rency to his lies; under their authority and 
name. For, are there fifty officers killed 
and wounded, and upwards of a thou- 
sand rank and file killed and wounded, 
and is the army suffering that loss not en- 
gaged ? Never was there any proposition 

so void of all reason and decency. Our 

Lord of the Douro seems to have consider- 
ed the whole of the French as engaged 
with his army ; but, supposing, that not a 
man of the Spaniards had been either killed 
or wounded ; supposing every word that 
Cuesta has uttered, upon the subject, to be 
false ; what then ? It proves that the Spa- 
niards had no fighting to do; but, it by no 
means proves, that their presence was not 


an injury to the French. In short, it is 
perfect madness to believe, that the French 
general would send his whole force against 
one part of the army, smd leave himself 
exposed to be surrounded by the other 
part. Cuesta says, that the Frenchman 
did no such thing \ but, on the contrary, 
that he commenced the action with a furi- 
ous attack upon jhe Spaniards , with the 
whole of his cavalry, as well as with a 
part of his cannon. This w*as rational. 
This was what is likely to have been ; and 
yet we, here, in England, have the impu- 
dence to crow over the poor Spaniards, 
and to represent them as mere stones or 

posts, stuck up on the field of battle. • 

This way of estimating the relative force 
of an army is] perfectly original, unless, 
indeed, it be borrowed from the wars in 
Hindostan . Why, then, suppose we should, 
hereafter, meet a French army with an 
army altogether English. Suppose each 
side to have forty thousand men; but, 
that, owing to some circumstance or other, 
only one half of our army were engaged. 
Should we have the impudence to say, 
that we had to tight against double our num- 
bers? We might. I'll not answer for it 
that we should not. But, would not the 
world laugh at us ? Would they not call 

us empty braggarts -This letter of 

Cuesta appears to me to settle the point 
f respecting the relative numbers engaged 
in the battle, unless what he asserts be dis- 
proved. If his dispatch contains falshoods, 
those falshoods should be contradicted, and 
officially too, without loss of time. I must 
repeat, that I believe him, because he 
speaks so much in detail/gives us names 
and other particulars, and grudges not his 
good word either to our general or our 
army; and, in short, until I see it clearly 
disproved, I shall continue to believe, and 
so will the public, every word of it, let the 
conclusion, to which it leads, be what it 
will. 

Austria. The hirelings are. actually 

pricking up their ears again upon the 
Mght of a Proclamation x>f the Emperor 
Francis, purporting that he is prepared for 
war again. I should suppose this docu- 
ment to be a fabrication trom the mill of 
some of the French emigrants now in 
London. But, for once, my wishes ac- 
cord with those of the hirelings. I wish, 
with all my heart, that Mr. Gentz, or 
some of that set, may prevail upon the ; 
Emperor Francis to goto war again. I 
want to see him at war once more, and, I 
was \ r ery sorry indeed to hear ot the 
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suspension of arms. It is for the good 
of mankind, and especially for us, in 
England, that the Emperor Francis should 
have one more bout with Buonaparte and 
his Duk^s. It is high time for the Empe- 
ror Francis to “ make a stand.” But 

really, there are parts of the Emperor 
Francis's proclamation, at which one 
cannot help staring. For instance, where 
he talks about the enemy's haying 
" learned to appreciate the public spirit 
“ of his people , and the valour of 1m ar» 
“ miesy” and says, the enemy has “ dearly 
" bought the knowledge, that he (the Em- 
“ peror Fraricis) is constantly solicitous 
“ to promote the prosperity of his domi- 
" nions.” Really one can hardly believe 
one's eyes. This must be a fabrication ; 
and yet, why should it ? Have not all the 
now-fallen governments g<?ne on in the 
same way ? Have they not all pro- 
ceeded, to the very last moment, in the 
very course which was the cause of their 
overthrow, though the final consequences 
were so frequently placed before their 

eyes? A few weeks, however, will now 

decide the fate of Austria, and, in all pro- 
bability, of the other countries and states 
in the Eastern part of the continent of 
Europe. 

Wm. cobbett. 

Bothy, 5 Oct. 1809. 


State of Spain . — (continued from p. 444.J 

The whole herbage of Spain, corn-lands 
as well as grass-grounds, are subjected, 
twice a year, to the legal depredations of 
several millions of travelling sheep, in 
which the miserable agriculturists have 
no interest whatever;. Nay, more, every 
species of provender which the poor far- 
mers save for their own live stock, in 
the interim of the fatal spring and autumn 
visits of these all-devouring flocks, can be, 
and is demanded, (legally, you observe, 
all according to law,) at a fixed price* 
and that price fixed by the owners of these 
flocks. But, I ask, what price can indem- 
nify a farmer for the privation of the 
means of supporting his Jabouring and 
other live-stock, on his farm? on the con- 
dition of which depends his ability to per- 
form every operation for its improvement. 
No durable inclosure can be made in 
bpain, except around gardens and vine- 
yards. Even these were laid open to the 
flocks, previous to 1788. Add to these 
mtolerable oppressions the arbitrary and 
•apricious taxes on every description of the 
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! produce of the soil, (grain n<ow excepted) 
imposed, not by a legislative body chosen 
by the community, for, in this country of 
Spain there is nobody of this nature, not 
impbsed by the government, despotic as 
it is ; but by the mean, self-interested 
municipalities of the different towns to 
which the several articles of butchers- 
meat, poultry, wine, oil, fruits, garden- 
stufts, &c. are brought for sale* The con- 
sequence of all this is, that there is not 
a province in Spain where thjkfe are not 
many estates in a manner decried, with- 
out inhabitants; devoid of trees, irriga- 
tion or improvement of any$ert. Over 
the whole country, agriculture is aban- 
doned to the poorest and most| ignorant 
husbandmen. The capitalist evefry where 
leaving the country in search ‘Of more 
lucrative employment. So many arbitrary 
taxes do the necessaries of life pay from 
the moment of their existence to that of 
their consumption; so tormented are the 
lieges with the innumerable corps of 
guards, visitors, officers, &c. for the col- 
lection of the provincial imposts ; so torn, 
to pieces are they with denunciations, 
procedures, arrests, . detentions, &c. to 
which the smallest ajid most innocent 
mistake gives occasion, that the citizerr 
can neither move nor stand still without 
being surrounded with commissaries, 
guards, &c. who keeps him in vexation 
and poverty during the whole of his life. 
— Is it in defence ofsuch a system as this, 
(in the overthrow of which every heart 
not imbued to the core with the deepest 
dies of despotism and misanthropy must 
rejoice) is it in defence of a policy like 
this, I say, calculated to debase, and 
even gradually extirpate -the human race, 
that Englishmen are to expend their blood 
and treasure? Shall the' sons of Liberty 
prop the rotten pillars of oppression ? 
support the selfish, narrowminded Junta, 
who give no hopes of better days to the 
people of Spain, even when the French 
are expelled ? The Junta, in which we 
perceive several, of the very men whose 
partial oppressive policy, heretofore des- v 
troying the energies of her people, en- 
couraged Buonaparte to attempt the sub- 
jugation of the peninsula. — Your constant 
reader, ' Philalethes. 


FOREIGN MINISTERS. 

Sir ; In running over the huge Report of 
the Finance Committee published in July 
I SOS, my attention was attracted by the; 
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numerous List of unemployed Foreign 
Ministers, who are now a burthen on the 
public purse. I am not one of those who 
disapprove of a due and reasonable provi- 
sion being made for those w ho have de- 
voted their lives to the public service, 
especially in a branch of it where the sa- 
laries, not being more than adequate to 
the necessary expences of the station, af- 
ford no means of laying up any provision 
for old age or infirmity ; neither should I 
object generally to the amount of the pro* 
vision which has been made in these in- 
stances, if my information he correct as 
to . the difference between the apparent 
amount, as stated in the report, and the 
real amount received, the latter being, as I 
aga told, about two thirds only of the for- 
mer (what becomes of this difference ?) ; 
hat I may possibly, in a future letter, ob- 
serve upon some particular cases, which 
bear very strong marks of jobs, or in 
which the remuneration far exceeds the 
length and importance of the service per- 
formed. For the present, I shall content 
myself with adverting to the extraordinary 
circumstance of new persons having been 
selected of late for foreign stations, whilst 
the eld ones continue thus burthensome 
on the revenue. The selections 1 refer to, 
are too recent to need being pointed at, 
and they could not have been motived by 
any previous trial of the respective capa- 
cities of the persons selected, in as much 
as these persons, as far as 1 can leam, were 
never before employed. — Now, Sir, if the 
old ministers, who figure oh this pension 
list, are all of them unfit for the discharge 
of the duties of the stations to which the 
new men have been appointed ; if none 
could he found in this list who are capable 
of managing the national concerns at 
Cagliari, Lisbon, Sicily, &c. then there 
must have been a moat lamentable want 
of discernment, or something worse, in the 
predecessors of the present secretary of 
Slate, by whom these incapable men were 
so improperly thrust into public employ- 
ments ; and the pensions which have been 
granted to them are a most reprehensible 
waste of the public money. But if, on the 
other hand, these pensioned ministers are 
still able to execute the duties of their 
profession, either better or even as well as 
the "young friends” (for the right honour- 
able secretary treads in the early steps of 
his prototype Pitt in drawing satellites 
around him) ; if, I say, the old ministers 
are more capable or as capable as the 
young friends whom the rays of the right 


honourable secretary's favour have i|lu» 
mined and vivified, then the preference of 
these latter is at once an act of gross in- 
justice to the former, whose claims had a 
stronger foundation in past services, and 
to the public, who thus become most un- 
necessarily burtheaed with a large addi- 
tional expence, without the prospect of 
being more profitably served. Leaving 
the right honourable secretary on the 
horns of this dilemma, 1 remain, Sir, 
his and your obedient Servant, B. 


Mr. WARDLE. 

Sir; The following Letter was sent for 
insertion hi the Morning Chronicle, a lew 
days after the communication appeared, 
which gave rise to it. By that impartial 
Journal it was deemed inadmissible : but 
as it attempts a defence of some opinions 
contained in your Political Register, from 
the misrepresentations of its calumniators, 
a space perhaps may be there afforded h 
in defect of better materials. 

To the Editor of the Morning Chronicle . 

Sir ; In your paper of the 8th of Sep- 
tember, I find a long and elaborate com- 
munication, on the subject of “ Colonel 
Wardle's Trial," from a correspondent, 
who subscribes himself “ a Lover of Truth.” 
Tbe lucubrations of this writer must he 
deemed the more valuable, as they are, 
confessedly, the production of a mind ha- 
bitually conversant in the arts of logoma- 
chy, and practised in the wiles of disputa- 
tion ; of one, who, though living in a re- 
mote part of the country, is yet accus- 
tomed “ weekly to read the papers and 
“ to discuss the politics of the day, at a 
" club which assembles every Saturday 
“ night.” Whether the present be the 
first effort, on the part of these illustrious 
statesmen, to give publicity to their pa- 
triotic vigils, we are not told : In mercy 
to mankind, we hope it will not be the 
last ; but that, emulating a like institution* 
whose proceedings they will find detailed 
with impressive solemnity in “Memoirs of 
P. P.” a distinguished rural politician, i he i* 
consultations may gain the ear of ministry, 
and direct the operations of legislature. 
— Not content, however, with simply dis- 
closing his alliance with this respectable 
assembly, your correspondent condescend- 
ingly admits us to participate their coun- 
cils t and gives us to understand, that he, 

“ and some others, who constituted a ver£ 
small minqrity at the weekly meetings, 
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have maintained a long, laborious, but at 
length successful struggle against their nu- 
merous and prejudiced associates. In- 
deed, he seems wonderfully to congratu- 
late himself on the peculiar felicity of his 
discernment. He appears to have been 
favoured, for some mysterious purpose, no 
doubt, with a spirit of political second 
sight ; to have harboured suspicions “ for 
which he eouid assign no cause ; and to 
have detected the fermentations of re- 
venge and conspiracy, when they escaped 
the notice of every body else.” These dis- 
coveries, too, were made at a time when 
the promulgation of them “ produced no 
small degree of heat and controversy at 
the weekly meetings” ! ! It is enlivening, 
however, to learn, that an assembly, pos- 
sessing so powerful an influence on the 
public welfare, is at length restored to 
comparative harmony : “ There is not 
now,” thank heaven l u above two or three 
who adhere to their old opinions” ; and 
we must hold ourselves deeply indebted 
to your correspondent, for the interesting 
intelligence, whatever be the precise ob- 
ject of his communications: whether it be 
to eulogize his own- preternatural sagacity, 
or utterly to confound and demolish those 
two or three refractory spirits, who remain 
impervious to remonstrance, 

“ And who, though vanquished, yet will ar- 
gue still.” 

At one time, indeed, it. should seem, these 
disconsolate disputants were almost re- 
duced to silence and despair. How un- 
lucky then must we regard the arrival of 
those inflammatory “ papers” ! and how 
ought we to, pursue with execration those 
artful writerswho have given ardour to stu- 
pidity, and language to dumb-foundedness ! 
— I fear, Mr. Editor, you will be more dis- 
posed to admire my temerity than my 
Prudence, in presuming to take the field 
against a foe so formidable ; in daring to 
frown defiance orv one who enjoys the 
stated advantages of hebdomadal discus- 
sion, and who domineers over the politics 
of a neighbourhood. But, Sir, I must de- 
ware that, notwithstanding the laboured 
ingenuity of your correspondent, I do still 
think the “ mode of reasoning,” upon 
it'hich he has lavished his animadversions, 
neither manifestly unfair, nor particularly 
complicated : and why he should choose 
to represent his refractory brethren, as 
^capable of arriving at it by their un- 
*ided- efforts of excogitation, unless by 
w&y of contrasting his own perspicuity 
“y thtir duinwH, I really have not the 
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pleasure to comprehend. How far the rea- 
soning of the club may partake of the abovo 
mentioned qualities, remains to be examin- 
ed. — The general propositions, laid down 
with such imposing formality, by your 
correspondent, I am fully disposed to ad- 
mit. It is very certain that the evidence 
of testimony unsupported by correlative 
circumstances, is mainly regulated by the 
value of personal character ; that the 
“ bias of interest” will render it suspici- 
ous ; and that the violation of truth will 
justify us in “ setting it aside, as totally 
“ unworthy of belief” Let us look a 
little at the application of these data. — 
Mrs. Clarke, for the benevolent purpose 
of paying her upholsterer's bill, thinka 
proper to prefer 'a charge against Colonel 
Wardle, the very existence of which, ac- 
cording to “ a Lover of Truth,” she had 
most unequivocally denied in the house 
of commons. Here we have both interest 
and contradiction. Now foe the infer- 
ence — That her accusation is false, her 
testimony worthless? — I thank you, says 
our acute logician; but that is not exactly 
the purpose for which my propositions were 
schemed. I brought them forward not 
to uphold the “ sinking cause” of Col. 
Wardle, believe me, but to assist the Duke 
of York. — In the name of common sense, 
Mr. Editor, why should his royal highness 
be hooked up so triumphantly ? In what 
respects can Mrs. Clarke's saying or un- 
saying her story of negociation prove or 
disprove a charge perfectly distinct ? How 
can her “ variance of testimony,” in this 
instance, bear upon a case in which there 
is no variance. Her general credibility as 
a witness, indeed, it may and does affect: 
her unsubsantiated evidence it may and 
(joes impair ; and if this be all your corres- 
pondent lias fatigued his faculties to evince,. 
I would beg leave to tell him, he has only 
undertaken to prove what every man in 
his wits was fully convinced of* But he* 
must excuse me for adding, that, so long as 
he has stamped no contradiction on dis- 
proof of connivance ; so long as he leaves 
it in medio whether that proof do rest on 
“ unsupported testimony,” he has gained 
nothing to his purpose. The former in- 
deed, he has attempted, by convicting 
Mrs. Clarke of a practical falsehood in the 
very fact of accusing Col. Wardle ! but 
the latter he has wittily tossed over to # 
“ friend-.”— As for Mrs. Clarke, it is by no 
means my intention to perplex myself with 
her defence. I consign her to the maledic- 
tion of « the club” without remorse. Tbi* 
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infuriated leader of a triumphant majority 
may pour upon her devoted head the whole 
storm of his accumulated vengeance. He 
is perfectly welcome. But can he be ig- 
norant that, in so doing he is* essentially 
befriending the “ sinking cause/* of Col. 
Wardle ? Can it possibly escape his self- 
raised discernment, that upon this very 
inge— the incredibility of her interested 
and contradictory testimony — Colonel 
Wardle's justification entirely turns ? — 
Your correspondent. Sir, professes to be 
disconcerted w'ith the “ unfairness ** of the 
" mode of reasoning/* assumed by Mr. 
Cobbett and other writers, in favour of 
Colonel Wardle: apparently unsuspicious 
that the whole course of his own argu- 
mentation is diametrically opposite to that 
first taken, by their disinterested adversa- 
ries, on the occasion of the trial. Far 
from attempting to convict Mrs. Clarke of 
contradiction, they hailed her return to 
their broken and dispirited ranks with the 
most extravagant exultation. Far from 
calling into question, in this instance, the 
credibility of her depositions, they ge- 
nerously entertained every word of them ; 
and were even willing to pardon her former 
deviations into propriety, in their first flush 
of gratitude for this new and almost un- 
hoped-for display of perfidy. Now, in 
opposition to this ridiculous inconsistency, 
Ido contend, it was perfectly fair to argue, 
that if Mrs. Clarke*s testimony was so 
very immaculate when offered against Mr. 
Wardle, it was not absolutely incredible 
when produced against the Duke of York; 
that if, as a credible witness, she stigma- 
tized Mr. Wardle with negotiation, his 
royal highness, by parity of reasoning, 
could not possibly be exonerated from con- 
nivance. But now steps forward a con- 
troversialist •!’ a new "description : who 
thinks prop^.to shift the ground of the 
argument; who skulks behind the artil- 
lery, and then* with a bravery truly ad- 
mirable, derides its ineffectual fire. As a 
defender of Coj^ption, we may pardon this 
ingenious writer for his adroitness: his 
conduct is cgydly fair with that of the 
.generality of hi* friends : 

?r-c- rtiale verum exam in at omnis 

Corruptus JuH^x : 

but as a « Lovirr of Truth** we must pro- 
nounce him guilty of most flagrant in- 
fidelity to his mistress. — But this new po- 
sition ; is it tenable ? This new 

course, is it mere direct? In my humble 
opinion, an inch ; 


Ille sinistrorsum, hie dextrorsum abit ; unus 
atrique 

Error, sed variis illudit partibus — 

For who, I ask, but one habituated to the 
everlasting wranglings of a weekly vigil, 
would ever think of maintaining, that the 
point blank contradictions of this mis- 
guided woman, should confirm her credi- 
bilityin one instance, and destroy it in ano- 
ther ; and that too, when the proof of dis- 
hourable collusion in Col. Wardle, rests 
infinitely more on contradictory and unsub- 
stantiated evidence, than the proof of 
connivance in the Duke of York. Your 
correspondent. Sir, calls her evidence 
in the former case u consistent ;** and 
yet (mark the absurdity of error) is ac- 
tually at the pains N of shewing that in 
daring even to assert the charge, she stands 
clearly convicted of deliberate falsehood. 
— What ! was the testimony delivered in 
court, indeed more “ free from the strong 
bias of personal interest/* was it realty 
more clear and better supported than that 
produced in parliament ? The witnesses 
to collateral facts were perhaps more 
nwnerous ? This, I should think, would 
hardly be imposed on “ the club.** The 
parties then were "less interested in the re- 
sult ? Possibly, though I confess I do 
not recollect that even one witness was 
interrogated, who had 1,900/. depending on 
the inquiry, or whose profits were augment- 
ed in proportion to the extravagance of a 
confederate. Or, lastly, were “ truth/* and 
“ justice** out-faced by the specious purity 
of reputation ? This, indeed, seems a point, 
not undesirable to your correspondent's 
argument. But, yet. Sir, as far as I can 
.find, the leading witness was in both 
cases the same ; and it is certain, her 
character sustained a much severer scru- 
tiny in the house of commons, than in the 
court of King's Bench. If there were 
some of our • representatives, who * in- 
dulged their eloquence, in “ expatiating 
on her fine feelings, and her beautiful evi- 
dence/* there were others. Who did not 
scruple to handle those fine feelings very 
roughly, and to twist that beautiful evi- 
dence,. into every possibility of distortion. 
Indeed, Sir, I am greatly mistaken, if it 
will not puzzle more than the combined 
efforts of your two ingenious correspon- 
dents to prove, that Mrs. Clarke's deposi- 
tions were received in evidence upon trust; r 
or that, supposing her then to have divulged 
her pretensions to infamy and dishonour, 
much more could have been done in at- 
tempting to divest the current of publie 
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attention from incontestible facts, to flimsy 
declamation. — With regard to coi.Wardle’s 
character, though a “ sinking ” one, I am 
happy to observe, that the remarks of your 
correspondent upon it, are much less defa- 
matory, than upon that of the amiable per- 
fidous. He has not launched against it 
the same bold and animated ratiocination : 
nor has he inhumanly attempted to im- 
pale it on the hovns of a “ dilemma .” Satis- 
fied with announcing in the outset, the 
profound discoveries of himself and a few 
“ others, who constituted a very small mi- 
" nority at the weekly meetings,” he has 
prudently left the demonstration of them, 
to the sagacity of his readers : for, I do 
not find, in the sequel of his communica- 
tion, even the abortion of an attempt, to 
bring to light those “ lurking motives that 
“ would not bear exposure,” to chastise Mr. 
Wardle for the “ indecent eagerness of his 
" accusations,” or to enlarge upon the mean- 
“ ness and vulgarity of his patriotism.” 
— In fine, Mr. Editor, not to extend this 
discussion beyond all bounds, 1 would only 
beg leave to observe, that the intempe- 
rate hilarity assumed by the hirelings of 
ministry, and the advocates of corruption, 
on the occasion of this trial, is not more 
ridiculous, than it is impolitic. By their 
eagerness in catching hold of this twig of 
hope, they have only discovered the ex- 
tent of their former despondence. They 
might have spared this manifestation of 
their weakness. The reputation of Col. 
Wardle is not a bubble that hangs on the 
breath of popular applause. His fame, 
however they may wish it, is not yet de- 
funct ; and I will venture to predict, that 
his " noble and disinterested defiance of 
u power,” will be viewed with admiration, 
long after the premature dirges of these 
ditty-mongers have been despised and 
fere forgotten. 

Absint, inani funere, nseniae, 

Luctusque turpes, et querimoniae ; 

Compesce clamorem ; ac sepulcri 

Mitte supervucuus honores. 

T. W Sept. 1 1th. Varius. 


OFFICIAL PAPERS. 

Expedition to Holland. — (continued 
from p. 416.; 

I add a list of the enemy’s ships now 
p sight. I received the' same at Ter 
oes, at eleven o’clock, where I spent the 
ni ght. It is possible, before night, there 
^ a y be some further movement. Yester- 
uay some French pinnaces arrived at Fort 


Bathz, but afterwards proceeded again tor 
Lillo. I know not whether the French 
army has made a movement. The com- 
munication with the Prince de Ponte Corvo 
is become more difficult, and this is cer- 
tainly the reason why I have received no 
answer to my letter of the 4th. 

The Marshal of Holland, Dumonceav. 

At the Chapel at Ter Goes, 6th of Sept. 
2 in the afternoon. 

(Here follows a list of the vessels observ- 
ed, amounting in all to 218.) 

Report from Marshal Dmnonceau, &c. 

Sire ; Fort Bathz was taken on the 4th, 
your Majesty’s anniversary. This enter- 
prise appears to have caused the greatest 
astonishment to the enemy. The same 
evening, I proceeded to Bergeti-op-Zoom, 
where I arrived- with all my troops at 
night. Adm. Ruijsch and geh. de Mellet, 
governor of the place, gave me all the as- 
sistance in their power, in order to colv 
lect the vessels necessary for the trans-- 
port of the troops with which I was to re- 
pair to S. Beveland. We embarked on 
the 5th, about noon. On quitting the 
harbour, several of the vessels stranded ; I 
followed with the remainder, and arrived 
at five in the evening before Wemeldingen. 
The enemy, who was at anchor at the 
distance of one and an half cannon shot, 
saw our movements, without making any 
attempt to interrupt them, and all my 
troops were disembarked without any ac- 
cident. Our horses could not be disem- 
barked till the morning of the 6th ; and 
during the night, the enemy amused him- 
self with sending some soldiers in sloops, 
who fired with musketry upon our vessels, 
which were protected by a battalion of 
the 3d regiment of the line. After the 
disembarkation, I sent three companies of 
chasseurs to take possession of the town of > 
Ter Goes, and I went thither likewise with 
major-general Stedman, Chief of the gene- 
ral Stall'. At seven o’clock w'e entered 
amid the ringing of bells, while the mas- 
ter of the horse, and lieut.-gen. Bruno, 
one of your Majesty’s best generals, col- 
lected his troops around Wemeldingen. 
On the 6th, at day-break, the general pro- 
ceeded with three battalions, to Ter Goes, 
while two battalions were placed behind 
the Sloe. — During the night, and at day- 
break, I was informed that the hostile force 
Which environed me was still considerable. 
We saw 218 vessels as well frigates as 
bricjs a id cutters without counting boats, 
which from the mist, could not be counW 
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ed. The enemy’s fleet in the East Scheldt 
was drawn up at Zierikzee before the 
Keeten> and ^bove by Stavernisse, while 
120 ships were moored in the West 
Scheldt, from Bonselen to Baarland. This 
being our situation, we were somewhat 
exposed ; but when the enemy perceived 
that we were up the Sloe, and that our 
riflemen were arrived at Elleweutsdyk 
where he stood in great force, he thought 
himself more exposed than we were ; for 
during the evening and night, he withdrew 
bn the one side to Flushing, and on the 
other behind Zierikzee, and in the Room- 
pot. — ‘When our riflemen came to Elle- 
weutsdyk, the enemy who occupied that 
village retreated, and our voltigeurs made 
a few prisoners. Serjeant Smit alone took 
four Englishmen prisoners, so much were 
they confounded. — Since yesterday morn- 
ing the enemy had not approached South 
Beveland; he occupies Walcheren, and is 
raising six or seven batteries, each of four 
pieces, on the Sloe-bank, in order to de- 
fend the passage. — Leaving general Bruno 
the care of watching the enemy, I yester- 
day* proceeded to Batz, taking with me 
captain of engineers Van Ingen, a distin- 
guished young officer, whom I cannot 
too strongly recommend to your Majesty. 
—Intelligence which arrived yesterday 
evening, announces that the enemy is eva- 
cuating Ter-Vere. Your Majesty may be 
assured, that I shall take all possible care 
to obey faithfully the instructions your 
Majesty has been pleased to give me. I 
have, during the few hours since I have 
been here, prepared every thing for car- 
rying on my operations. I am about in- 
stantly to depart from hence. 

“ Marshal Dumonceau.” 

Amsterdam , Sept. 7. — The following are 
the particulars contained in the Official Re- 
port concerning the passage of our army 
from Brabant to South Beveland : — On the 
4th inst. general Heiligers, in consequence 
of intelligence gained by reconnoitring a 
few days before, placed himself at the 
head of a> company of voltigeurs of the 
1st regiment of chasseurs, and a company 
of carbiniers, and, during the ebb, avail- 
ing himself of the distance at which the 
English ships were, waded with his party 
up to their shoulders in the water, over a 
passage of more than a league, and of 
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which the path was very narrow, and full 
of holes, and in spite of the stream, and 
the holes in the bottom, these chasseufs 
succeeded in crossing, without losing a 
single man. What increases the merit of 
this enterprise is, the necessity under 
which they were of undertaking it pre-‘ 
wisely at 3 o’clock of the afternoon, when 
the ebb was at the lowest : at which time 
a gloom y tempest deprived the soldiers of 
the sight of the island and fort. The shorli 
d uration of the ebb did not allow a greater 
number of men to wade pver; and the 
army remained on the shore for a long time, 
uneasy concerning the detachment, as/the 
continuance of the storm did not permit 
them to perceive Whether the fort defended 
itself. — At length, at seven in the even- 
ing, the Dutch flag was seen waving on the 
fort. An express was then sent to Ant- 
werp. The prince, general in chief of the 
French army, was informed of it at nine in 
the evening, and announced it at tlie 
Theatre of the city. — The chasseurs and 
carbiniers were received by the inhabitants 
of Bathz, with the most lively demonstra- 
tions of joy, amid the continued shouts of 
Long live the King! Gen. Heiligers praises 
the intrepidity and valour of captains 
SchuUnnen and Tabbr, as well as of the lieu- 
tenants of engineers Corriabe and Wolf do 
Westerholt. It was impossible for the 
little corps to make great h^ste, surround- 
ed by dangers; and yet obliged to end 
their march in consequence of the flow 
of the tide ; a moment’s delay, or indeci- 
sion, would have been fatal to them.~ 
His Majesty, desirous to recognise the 
service rendered by these brave men> and 
the dangers to which they exposed them- 
selves, without any hope of retreating, and 
without being terrified by the numbers of 
the foe ; who, they knew, were on the 
opposite side of the river, has rewarded • 
them, through general Heiligers, by ex- 
pressing to him his satisfaction at their 
conduct. He has granted promotion to 
the before mentioned officers ; und ordered, 
that, without distinction of rank, all those 
who were in the detachment of general 
Heiligers, should wear on the left side of 
the coat an embroidered sabre. The 
soldiers, and non-commissioned officers, 
shall, during the campaign, enjoy double 

pay. 
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“ The people of Vienna seem to vie with each other in demonstrations of love and veneration of the 
“ Emperor Napoleon, whom they justly regard as their deliverer. They have entered into a volun- 
“ tary subscription, for the purpose of erecting a statue of him in bronze ; and, they propose holding a 
“ Jubilee on the ainnversary of the battle of Wagram. r Moniteur. 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 

The Jubilee. This would seem to be 

the year qf Jubilees ; for, the people of 
Warsaw, of Madrid , of Vienna, of Naples, 
and of many other places, are, by the 
public prints, said to be making bonfires 
and illuminations, and singing Te Deums ; 
that is to say, singing psalms of praise to 
God. It is true, indeed, that, in these in- 
stances, God is to be thanked for the birth, 
life, and deeds qf the Emperor Napoleon , 
and " for the manifold blessings enjoyed 
under his benignant sway whereas our 
people propose to thank God in form, to 
sing psalms of praise to their Creator, for 
the birth, life, and deeds of our King, and 
"for the blessings enjoyed under his be- 
nignant sway and, moreover, to be- 
stow, at the same time, a few execrations 
upon that same Napoleon, on whom the 
other nations of Europe are bestowing so 
many blessings, and whom our people 
assert to be a despot, a merciless squeezer 
and grinder of his abject subjects, and, 
indeed, whom some of them accuse of 
being a most profound hypocrite himself, 
while every, aye every, member of his 
family, female as well as male, is so cor- 
rupt in heart and so loathsome in carcass, 
as to be fit for little else than to be thrown 

to the dung-hill: Buonaparte’s people 

never describe, in this way, our sovereign 
and his family ; or, I have missed the de- 
scriptions ; but, ought not our jubilee 
people to be cautious how they thus de- 
scribe a sovereign, whom so many cities 
and nations seem resolved to honour with 
public rejoicings ? Surely those who live 
under a man’s sway must know him best ? 
The people at Paris must know the Em- 
peror Napoleon better than we can know 
him. They. may have a taste different 
from ours ; but, then, observe, our taste is 
as different from theirs. Our people think 
it strange, that the French can like such a 
sovereign as Napoleon; but, our people 
should not forget, that it is possible, that 
•“•French may think it as strange, that 
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we should like such a sovereign as George 
the Third. In short, seeing that the 

French are our enemies, and are likely to 
continue such, I think we act very impru- 
dently in goading them in , this way about 
their " state of slavery ” ' It appears to 
me, that our wise way would be to let 
them remain in ignorance of the great bless- 
ings, which we exclusively enjoy, and 

which, hitherto, they have not seemed dis- 
posed to envy us. Why should we, fret 
ourselves about their slavery ? Let them 
bo slaves, if they choose it, so long as we 

remain so free and so happy. It is 

peculiarly unfortunate, too, that these 

“ wretched slaves” should be, as it were 
| out of mere spite, making jubilees all over 
the Empire, and praising God for preserv- 
ing the life, and prolonging the reign, of 
the man, who, as our people assert, rules 
them with a rod of iron, and robs them 
almost of the necessaries of life. In an- 
swer to this, our jubilee people tell us, 
that these indications of love and gratitude 
are net sincere ; that the people, the real 
people , of France, Austria, Spain, Italy, 
Poland, &c. &c. hate him and his autho- 
rity, and every limb and branch and shoot 
and bud of his debauched and corrupted 
family, than which, as is asserted, ther« 
is not, in all history, ancient or modern, an 
instance of any one family, in any nation, 
or in any rank of life, more completely 
void of every thing like principle, whether 
olf morality or of honour ; and, that, of 
course, so far from rejoicing, and praising 
I God, for his existence, they would, if left 
to their own will, if unrestrained by the 
innumerable troops that every where have 
a bayonet pointed at their breasts, pot up 
public prayers for his extermination, lest* 
by any accident, his race should be multi- 
plied. Now, though this answ r er may 

do very well with men, assembled over 
the bottle, and particularly with such as 
are able to bear the verses of the pensioned 
poet, Fitzgerald, yet, l am afraid, that per- 
sons, who take time to reflect, will not be so 
easily satisfied with this answer ; or, if they 
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should, 1 am afraid they will be led to 
draw therefrom conclusions unfavourable 
to the motives of our jubilee people; be- 
cause, if it be a fact well established, 
and unequivocally acknowledged, that, 
in several other countries of Europe, the 
people do make bonfires, dance, illumi- 
nate their houses, drink, gorge, and sing 
anthems, in honour of a man, whom they 
wish at the devil, we come to this dilem- 
ma, either to allow, that there may be 
doubt of the sincerity of our jubilee, or 
that, the people of all those countries 
( all the Continent , indeed) are a set of des- 
picable wretches, and, of course, not at 
all likely " to' assist,” as Pitt used to call 

it, " in their own ddivei'ance” The 

Jubilee discussions, in the London Com- 
mon Council, have been very interesting, 
and cannot fail, in due time, to produce a 
good- effect. The proposition to hold a 
jubilee has given rise to remarks upon 
the occurrences of the last 50 years ; it 
has caused some to be informed of what 
they never heard of before, and some to 
be reminded of what they had forgotten. 
After having, as they thought, carried a 
measure, intended to set the example of 
boozing and gormandizing and carousing 
all over the country, drowning the senses 
and recollection of the nation in toasting 
and cheering and hallooing, the movers of 
this measure, though not much subject to 
blushing, have been driven to abandon it, 
and, instead of going to a tavern, they 
have agreed to go to church, instead of a 
drunk, they have agreed to have a thanks- 
giving.— — But, this is a trifle compared to 
what has been gained in another way. 
These discussions have, it is to be hoped, 
most clearly pointed out to the Livery of 
London the importance of their right to 
elect the members of their Common-Council; 
but, of this I shall say more in my next ; 
and, in the meanwhile, I beg leave to re- 
commend to # tbe reader a careful perusal 
of what passed at the last City meeting, 
and which, if I have room for it, shall be 
inserted in another part of this Number. 

Pistolling Privy Counsellors. In 

my last, I stated the substance of the 
complaint of Lord Castlereagh against 
Mr. Canning ; but, now we have, through 
the news-papers, this complaint stated in 
the Lord’s own words. This, and the 
like of it, are most valuable documents ; 
they are precious memorials of the con- 
duct and character of our " statesmen 
of these servants of the king ; these men, 
who had on their side a majority of the 
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House of Commons; these far-famed 
,Anti- Jacobins ; ‘ these tangible-shape- 
j men ; these life-and-fortune and holy- 
altar men ; these men, who made war 
for the support of the dignity of govern- 
ment, for social order, and " our holy re- 
ligion these valorous stand-makers 
against popular encroachment ; these de* 
fenders of the House of Brunswick against 

a Jacobinical Conspiracy. Come, then, 

let us have their mutual accusations : let 
us bear what they say one of the other ; 
let us put their characters upon record in 
their own words. 

" St. James' s- square,) 9th Sept . 1809* 
" Sir, — It is unnecessary for me to enter 
" into any detailed statement of the cir- 
" cumstances which preceded the recent 
" resignations. — It is enough for me, with 
" a view to the immediate object of thi9 
" letter, to state, that it appears a propo- 
" sition had been agitated, without any 
" communication with me, for my removal 
“ from the War Department ; and that 
" you, towards the close of the last Session, 
“ having urged a decision upon this ques- 
" tion, with the alternative of your se- 
" ceding from the government, procured 
" a positive promise ' from the Duke of 
" Portland (the execution of which you 
" afterwards considered yourself entitled 
" to enforce), that such removal should be 
" carried into eflect. Notwithstanding thi* 
" promise, Jby which I consider you pro- 
" nounced it unfit that I should remain 
" charged with the conduct of the War, 
" and by which my situation as a Minis- 
" ter of the crown was made dependent 
" upon your will and pleasure, you con- 
" tinued to sit in the same Cabinet with 
" me; and to leave me not only in the 
"persuasion that I possessed your confr- 
" dence and support as a colleague, but 
" you allowed me, in breach of every 
" principle of good faith, both public and 
" private, though thus virtually supersed- 
" ed, to originate and proceed in the exe- 
" cution of a new enterprise of the most 
" arduous and important nature, with you* 
" apparent concurrence, and ostensible ap- 

" probation. Youwere fully aware that 

"if my situation in the Government had 
dt been disclosed to me, I could not have 
" submitted to remain one moment in of- 
" fice, without the entire abandonment of 
" my private honour, and public duty. 
" You knew I was deceived, and you co»- 
" tinued to deceive me. — I am aware, it 
“ may be said, which, I am ready to a€ " 
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“ knowledge, that when you pressed for a 
u decisiori for my removal, you also 
" pressed for its disclosure, and that it 
,f was resisted by the Bake of Portland, and 
u some members of the Government sup- 
" posed to be my friends. But I never can 
"admit, that you have a right to make use 
" of Such a plea, in justification of an act 
" affecting my honour, nor that the senti- 
" ments of others could justify an acquies- 
" cence in such a delusion on your part, 
" who had yourself felt and stated its un- 
" fairness. Nor can I admit that the head 
" of any administration, or any supposed 
" friend (whatever may be their motives), 
" can authorize or sanction any man in 
" such a course of long and persevering 
" deception. For were I to admit such a 
t{ principle, my honour and character 
" would be from that moment in the di$- 
" crebion of persons wholly unauthorised, 
t( and known to you to be unauthorised, to 
" act for me in such a case. It was there- 
" fore your act and your conduct which de- 
" ceived me ; and it is impossible for me 
" to acqaiesce in being placed in a situa- 
tion by you, which no man of honour 
" could knowingly submit to, nor patient- 
" ly sutfer himself to be betrayed into, 

" without forfeiting that character.- 1 

"have no right, as a public man,'to resent 
"your demanding upon public grounds, 
" my removal from the particular office 
"I have held, or even from the Ad- 
" ministration, as a condition of your con- 
44 tinuing a Member of the Government. 
" But I have a distinct right to expect that 
44 & proposition, justifiable in itself, shall 
" not be executed in an Unjustifiable man- 
"ner, and at the expence of my honour 
" and reputation. And I consider that 
"you were bound, at least, to avail your- 
"self of the same alternative, namely, 
"your own resignation, to take yourself 
" out of the predicament of practising such a 
" deceit towards me, which you did exer- 
" cise in demanding a decision for my re- 

" moval. Under these circumstances, I 

" must require that satisfaction from you to 
u which I feel myself entitled to lay 
* claim. I am, &c. 

Castlereagh.” 

The Right Hon. George Canning. 

Gloucester- Lodge, Sept. 20, 1809. 

“ My Lord, — The tone and purport of 
" your Lordships letter, which I have this 
" moment received, of course preclude' any 
" other answer on my part to the misap- 
" prehensions and misrepresentations with 
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“ which it abounds, than that I will cheer- 
“ fully give to your Lordship the satisfac- 
“ tion which you require. I am, &c. 

George Canning.” 

Lord Viscount Castlereagh, fyc. fyc. 

Before I proceed to remark upon the 
nature of the facts, as thus authentically- 
stated, I cannot help asking the reader, 
whether he believes, that a person, who 
would write such a letter as that of Lord 
Castlereagh, would, by any merchant in 
London, be taken into his counting-house, 
at 150 pounds a year. 1 take these let- 

ters from the news-papers, and, as articles 
there found, I publish them ; but, really, 
it can scarcely be believed, that a man, 
through whose hands so much of letter- 
writing must have passed, should have 
penned any thing so completely confused. 
At last, indeed, one gets at the meaning ; ' 
but, in what way must affairs be under- 
stood, if left to such hands ? The mean- 

ing, however, appears to be this, that Mr. 
Canning was guilty of “ a breach of every 
“ principle of good faith, both public and pri - 
“ rate that he knew Lord Castlereagh 
to be deceived, and that he “ continued to 
“ deceive him that he pursued a long 
course of “persevering deception and that, 
therefore. Lord Castlereagh demands satis- 
faction of him. Now, it is not we, Ja- 

cobins, who say these things of Mr. Can- 
ning, who reviled us as conspirators. If 
the letters be authentic, it is Lord Castle- 
reagh ; it is his colleague ; it is his bro- 
ther Pittite ; it is his yoke mate ; it is the 
man, at the very close of the last session 
of parliament/he called his “ noble friend.” 
This is the man, under whose hand and 
seal his character is now given to the 

world. 1, for my part, care not one 

straw, whether the facts, stated in this 
letter, be true or "false. Not a single straw 
do' I care ; but, this nobody can deny, 
that, unless the facts be true, the accuser 

is a very impudent liar. To be sure, if 

the facts be true, a point which, I repeat, 

I care nothing about ; but, if they be true, 
what a pretty figure docs Mr. Canning 
make ? He demands that Lord Castle- 
reagh shall be removed from his office, 
and makes this a condition of his remain 
ing in the ministry himself j and. yet,, he 
sits in the same cabinet^ with him long 
afterwards, and suffers him to plan and 
execute measures of a magnitude unpa- 
ralleled in the history of this long and 
perilous war. All this time, even after he 
has obtained a positive promise that Lord 
r 2 
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Castlereagh shall be put out of office, he 
says not a word to Lord Castlereagh upon 
Che subject ; never expresses, to his face, 
any objection to him ; works against him, 
behind his back, in the manner the most 
effectual; and, what is worse than all the 
rest, suffers the management of the war to 
remain in his hands, sees him fit out an 
expedition o'f enormous expence, while it 
was next to impossible ihat he (Mr. Can- 
ning) could wish that expedition success. 

The remark always to be made, upon 

these occasions, is, that we, Jacobins, have 
had no hand in the matter. It is not we 
who say these things of Mr. Canning ; it 
was not we who obtained a promise for the 
turning out of Lord Castlereagh, nor did we 
ever call him our “ noble friend ;” we had 
nothing to do with theWalcheren expedi- 
tion, or with the Talavera campaign ; we 
have laid on none of the taxes, nor made 
any of the treaties. The whole of the na- 
tion’s concerns have, from the beginning 
of debt and war to the present day, been 
in the hands of the “ loyal,” in the hands 
of those who call us mob and traitors. 
Well, then, if these concerns be in a bad 
way, find not fault with us ; if the coun- 
try be in a state of peril, and if it be, at 
last, become a question, whether England 
be able to preserve herself against the at- 
tacks of France, let the nation blame others 
than the Jacobins for what has happened ; 
for, it is notorious, that she has fallen into 
this state, while her pecuniary and perso- 
nal resources have all been at the absolute 
disposal of those, who have constantly de- 
cried the principles and views of the Jaco- 
bins. For about sixteen years, there 

has been going on a regular attack, on the 
part of the people in place, upon a certain 
description of persons, to whom, because 
it was become very hateful, they gave the 
name of Jacobins, and this name they have 
invariably given to every man, who has 
dared to complain of their doings. Owing 
to various causes, the trick has succeeded ; 
and, though it now deceives but few 
people, the Anti-jacobins, of, the loyal, have 
constantly beaten the Jacobins, have kept 
all the power amongst themselves, and 
have, in all cases, acted in direct and stu- 
died opposition to the well-known and clear- 
ly-expressed wishes of the Jacobins. They 
hare beaten us ; they have had their will ; 
their principles have triumphed over ours. 
Nothing, therefore, can be more just* or 
more reasonable, than for us to disown the 
Concern ; and, if the nation begins to feel, 
at last, to request it to look for an account 


to the Anti-Jacobins. We have had no- 
thing at all to do with the matter. It is 
to our revilers that the nation, whom, for 
my part, I do not pity, has to look. We 
care not any thing about the old disputes: 
we will not begin the discussion anew : 
this is the point ; that you have had your 
will: you have done just what you pleased: 
are the people satisfied with the result ? If 
they be, much good may it do them ; and, 
if they be not, on you let them throw the 
blame ; to the Anti-jacobins let them look 
for a reason why they now sutler, and why 
they expect further sufferings. 

Talavera’s Campaign. After the 

publication of the substance of the Gene- 
ral Order, said to have been issued at Lis- 
bon against the circulating of bad news, it would 
be foolish in any one to expect any but 
good news from that quarter. Now, we 
get no news; and, as the saying is, no 
news is good news. I have, indeed, before 
me, a letter from an officer in my Lord 
Douro’s awny which contains some par- 
ticulars worth knowing, and which parti- 
culars I shall here state, only observing, 
that I know the writer very well, and that 
I have not the smallest doubt of the truth 

of the statement. The letter is dated 

on the 1 8th of August, in the Camp near 
Truxillo. — - — “ You must,” says the writer, 
“ long ’ere this, have had a more correct 
“ account of the circumstances attending 
“ the battle of Talavera, than it is in my 
“power to give. On the 1st of .August, 
“ our wounded were not all taken oft the 
“ field, and, when we left Talavera, they 
“ were putting the dead bodies in heaps , and 
“ BURNING them. ****** 

“ * * * * Th e s j c k 0 f army 

“ amounts to nearly eight thousand men. 

“ Our effective strength to between si* and 
“ seven thousand .. The light brigade, which 
“ left England last, has suffered more thaq 
“ any of the army. Four of the officer! 
" of the 43rd died within the last two 
“ days, and,they have now twenty-six sick , 
“ in that regiment. The men of the dif* 

" ferent regiments, composing that bri- 
“ gade, are in a dreadful state. The 
“ greater part of our wounded and sick 
a were taken by the French, at Placencia, 

“ Aropeza, and Talavera ; but, the French 
“ are reported to be taking the greatest . 
“ care of them. — Our march from Arope- 
“ za to this place was severe, the troops 
“ having only half a pound of bread and 
“ the same quantity of flour a day, to sub- 
" sist on during seven days, the weather 
** dreadfully hot, and very little water* 
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« # # * * * * * * Provi- 

“ sions are very expensive. The quantity 
“ of sour wine and bread, sufficient to 
“ keep a man alive, for twenty-four hours, 

“ cannot be procured under two or three 
“ dollars. General ***** I am happy 
u to inform you, is quite well. For my own 
“ part, I am neither well nor ill ; but, I 
" am certain, I should be much better, had 

“ I a little more to eat. P. S. The 

" whole of the ammunition is ordered to be dcs- 
“ troyed this evening. I have just received 
tc orders to get ready to march to-mor- 

" row.” The gentleman, who writes 

this, is not a man to exaggerate either dis- 
tresses or dangers. What a pretty situa- 
tion, then, must this army of deliverers have 
been in ? A pound of bread, or flour, is not 
enough to keep a man alive upon a march ; 
and, besides, how was the flour to be 
eookcd? Only think of the number of poor 
creatures, who must have dropped by the 
way, during those seven dreadful days of 
march; and, think of the expence , when, 
to keep a man alive for twenty-four hours, 

the food cost Jtuo dollars, at least ! -Such, 

Englishmen, is the war, which the Anti- 
Jacobins are carrying on for Ferdinand 
VII. and the ancient order of things, or, as 
the pastry-cook orator had it, for the 
“ holy altars” of Spain. Such is the war, 
the object of which was first proclaimed by 
Mr. Canning, at the London Tavern, amidst 
the loud plaudits of the Jews, Contrac- 
tors, Jobbers, and Makers of Paper-Money. 
Such is the war, the object of which I 
always reprobated, and which reproba- 
tion, the hireling prints asserted, arose 
from “ the direct instigation of the devil.” 
——Here is another of the feats of the 
Anti-Jacobins ; here is another of their ex- 
ploits ; here is another of those blessings , for 
which they bid us be thankful. Verily, 
it is the nation’s fault ; for, had the na- 
tion possessed either sense or spirit, things 
never could have come to this pass. Will 
it be believed, hereafter, that, after the 
fate of Sir John Moore and his army ; 
after the woful experience, which they 
had of the disposition of the people of 
Spain; of their total indifference as to 
which party triumphed; and of the in- 
evitable consequence of penetrating into 
the heart of Spain ; will it be believed, 
that, with all this before their eyes, the * 
same ministers should send more troops on 
the same errand, and that a general should 
he found to expose his army in the same 
manner ?— Being upon this topic, J can- 
*°t help noticing a curious passage in the 
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Morning Chronicle of the 10th instant, 
relative to the conduct of my Lord of Tala- 
vera, whom, as the reader will recollect, 
this same Morning Chronicle did, not 
many weeks ago, and since the battle of 
Talavera, place “ in the very FIRST RANK 

“ of British heroes .” His tone is now 

changed, and he says: *' Our expedition. 
“ to Spain, in, a moment apparently the 
“ most auspicious, when the necessities ' of the 
“ French Emperor had forced him almost to 
“ abandon the Peninsula, has ended only in 
“ the dear-bought glory of a single battle. 
“ Our gallant General took it into his head 
“ to imitate, as he conceived, the example of 
“ the great Captain of the Age ; and be- 
“ cause, in several instances, Napoleon 
" had conquered by the rapidity of his 
“ movements, thought that nothing was want- 
“ ing to success but rapidity. Lord Wel- 
“ lington either had not the judgment, or he 
t( did not give himself the time to discrimi- 
“ nate between the situations in which 
“ Buonaparte had been quick, and those 
“ in which he had been slow in his operas 
“ tions. If he had allowed himself time, 
t( even for recollection, he would have seen 
“ that that consummate warrior decided 
“ on his line of conduct in every instance 
“ on its own peculiar circumstances. 
“ When he had to attack an enemy like 
“ the Austrians, where preparation had 
“ been made to receive him, he viewed 
“ their enemies magazines as collected for 
(< his use ; and regardless of all the maxims 
“ of ancient warfare, by an extraordinary 
“ effort of seemingly desperate rashness, 
eC he threw himself into the country of his 
“ opponent, and seized on the stores of the 
“ enemy for his own subsistence. — But aot 
“ so when he entered the peninsula of 
“ Spain. — He was well aware that he 
“ could find no magazines, no stores, no 
“ provision in a country which had been 
«so long subjected to a government of 
“ superstition and ignorance, and 'accord- 
“ ingly before he entered Spain with his 
" army, he had occupied nine months in 
“ preparing his provision, and providing 
<f the means of its conveyance. The con- 
“ trast is lamentable. The testimony of 
« every officer in Lord Wellington’s arm} r # 
" who has communicated wfth his friends, 
“ is against the line of conduct which he pur - 
“ sued* He thought only of rapidity, and 
“ not of subsistence. He hurried on, out- 
“ stript his Commissariat, forced himself 
« into a predicament from which he could 
« not escape without fighting, and in 
" which he could reap nothing but honour 
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Frere, but with a higher rank ; and now, 
he is to come home, and 


- s by the sacrifice of one fourth of his fol- 
*< lowers.” And this man, after his ad- 

vance to Talavera, .was, by this same print, 
this same Morning Chronicle, placed fl in 
*< the very first rank of British heroes . 

What is the cause of this change? 

Why, an opinion newly entertained by 
the editor of the Morning Chronicle, that 
the Wellesley family will join with Mr. 
Perceval, and so keep his friends and him- 
self out of place and out of the receipt of 
the public money. This is the reason, 
and the only reason, of this change of lan- 
guage. Now, therefore, the Wellesleys 
' are to be pulled down as much as possible 
Oh ! these are miserable politics, Mr* 
Perry. Really it were far better for you 
to hire out the whole of your columns in 
a sort of backbiting advertisements and 
paragraphs against individuals, whom you 
envy, than to endeavour with practices 
like these to keep up the show, the mock- 
ery, of public writing. rln quitting, for 

the present, this subject of the Talavera 
Campaign, it may not be amiss to notice, 
that, some days ago, there appeared in the 
London news-papers, a paragraph, an- 
nouncing, in very concise terms, the arrival 
of George Fitz-Clauence, Esq. from 
Spain. Now, I do remember me of 
youth of this name, who went out t it was 
said, in the army of Sir Arthur Wellesley 
and about whose lion-hearted disposition 
whose terrible eagerness to be at the 
French, a vast deal was said in the news- 
papers. Does not the reader recollect 
that he was said to have driven a great 
many post-horses nearly . to death, in 
order to get to Portsmouth in time ? 
Doubtless, if he be come home, -business of 
great importance must have brought him ; 
and therefore, I did expect, that, before 
now, we should have had some impor- 
tant news communicated to us. It is 

very curious to observe what has taken 
place as to the Embassy to Spain. First 
Mr. Frere, one of the partners in the firm 
of Anti-Jacobin prose and poetry, was ap- 
pointed bv Mr. Canning, another of the 
fil m, to represent his majesty , NEAR the king 
of Spain, Ferdinand VII, who was safe in 
France, in one of Napoleon’s palaces, 
where he was at best a state prisoner. 
This gentleman has been immortalized by 
a brother of Sir John Moore, who has pub- 
lished a book, in justification of the c#n- 
duct of the unfortunate general, and in 
which book Mr. Frere makes a conspicu- 
ous figure. Next, Marquis Wellesley is 
go* in order to take the place of Mr. 


if report be true, 

Mr. Frere’ s brothet' is to supply his place. 

l should like to see the items of charge 

against this nation for the Spanish Em- 
bassy. Good God, what expence !-—- 
Oh! but X cannot away with this notion 
of recalling Marquis W ellesley. This is, 

I will frankly confess it, a mortification 
that I shall scarcely survive. What! 
bring away our Eastern conqueror, before 
he can well* have begun to arrange bis 
plans ? He was sent, we were told, to 
infuse spirit into the Junta, and hardly 
can he have begun to blow, when; he is to 
be called home again. No, no : he must 
not come yet. HI petition the King to 
be graciously pleased to keep him there, 
Till he has measured his strength with 
Buonaparte. Have not the wise men, 
who write in the Morning Post and the 
Courier, alwavs told us, that the Marquis 
was the only man to match Buonaparte? 
Why not let him remain, then, in f place 
where he will have a fair chance of giving 
effect to our long-entertained wishes ? - 

This recal of the Marquis, if true, is a very 
grievous thing. The Marquis went out when 
Buonaparte was said to have been defeated at 
Aspem ; and, shall it he said, that he 
comes home now, when Buonaparte may 
be expected to return speedily to Spam. 
Oh, no ! For the world I would not have 
the . noble Marquis come back, till the 
contest in Spain is completely decided. I 
think, too, that, under the present cir- 
cumstances, he will not come back.* Bet 
us, however, keep our eye upon the Fe- 
ninsula, and see what moves are made. 
There is little fear but things will go well 
at last, if we do but observe narrowly, and 
, bear in mind what we observe, not suffering 
our attention to be drawn off by Theatre* 
rows, or by the toasfmg, and boozing and 
canting of the Jew? and Contractors., 

Jacobin Guineas.- That his Majesty s 

own portrait, stamped on gold too, and m a 
year of jubilee , should be concerned in a 
conspiracy against him and bis govern- 
ment, would be a thing not to be believed, 
if it was not so positively asserted by, so 
many credible witnesses.- — -Tne mre 
news-papers do, indeed, throw the blame, 
not upon the guineas, but upon those who 
buy them up, whether to hoard or to ex~ 

port. This will not do. It is the guineas 
themselves that are to. blame, u an X,?® 
is, for their retreat from circulation, in y 
will not stay to circulate amongst so muen 
dirty, ill-looking, worthless paper. 
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of your imputations against us Jacobins of 
flesh and blood, therefore. If there be 
. jacobinism at the bottom of the evil, it is 
in the guineas themselves and not in us. 
To be sure, I must, for myself, confess, 
that I wish success to the guineas ; that I 
wish them to beat the nasty mashed rags ; 
that I wish to see some of the thousands 
upon thousands of those \vho are guliinw 
the public, and, in fact, cheating them, re- 
duced to follow some honest occupation ; 
but I never will allow, that we Jacobins 
have had any hand in this any more than 
in the war-matters. The " great-man-nou v- 
“ no-more; 19 that object of the joint, praises 
of Lord Grenville and Lord Grey ; he, 
whose debits we were taxed to pay ; he, 
whom to bury and to raise a monument to 
whose memory we were taxed ; aye, that 
was the man, the grand financier , who ma- 
naged all the banking affairs, who caused 
the banknotes to be made virtually a legal 
tender ; aye, that was he ; it was that 
te great man/* who - , at once, put down ja- 
cobins and made " a war of finance 39 upon 
the French. Do not blame us, then, for 
these jacobin tricks of the guineas. It was 
he, to whose memory the worthies of the 
short parliament compelled us to pay for 
the building of a monument : it was he 

who inundated the country with paper.- 

■Aye, it was that idol of the Jews, jobbers, 
and loan-mongers ; it was he, who, a hun- 
dred times, declared, in the House of Com- 
tn6ns, that the war with the French was a 
mere war of finance! Aye, it was he (oh, 
that he was still on earth !) wlio, year after 
year, promised this .deluded nation, that 
the French were just upon the point of 
being ruined; nay, who told us, that they 

were ruined , beggared, and starving - 

Good heavens ! Look back, reader, to the 
date of those empty, t.hose shallow- pated 
predictions, and look at what now is. The 
Anti-jacobin Pitt and his Anti-jacobin fol- 
lowers had their will; they persecuted, 
they put down, they silenced their oppo- 
nents at home; they have, even until now, 
done what they pleased with all the re- 
sources of the nation : And, lo ! that 
rrance, that very France, which, in the 
year 1795, they said was ruined, is now the 
mistress of Europe ; that France, which, 
oven at a later period, they had prepared 
plans for parcelling out, now has assumed 
? uc b attitude, has, during their unceas- 
mg hostility, arrived at such a pitch of 
greatness and of physical strength, as to 
make it matter if boast with these her 
rnaer meaacers, that she has not yet subdued 
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England! It was a war qf finance that 

Pitt waged, and a war of starvation. Eu- 
rope cannot have forgotten his measure's 
for preventing provisions from going to 
France, in a time of dreadful scarcity; 
nor can they have forgotten the forging of 
assignats in London, under the authority qf 
the government, and sending them to France, 
in order to ruin the finances of that coun- 
try. Well, what is the result of this 
" great man* s 99 war against the purse and 
the belly of the French ? What is the re- 
sult ? Why, we are now endeavouring to ob- 
tain com from France ; and, while our cur- 
rent coin flees the society of our countless 
millions of paper-money, France abounds 
in gold and silver, and knows none of the 
evils of a paper-currency ; and, which is a 
very curious fact, I am credibly informed, 
that a great quantity of Louis d’ors, or 
Napoleon d'ors, were purchased by us in 
the islands of Guernsey and Jersey, in or- 
der to be sent out on the Walcheren Ex- 
pedition ! Such, thus far, has been the 

result of the Pitt “ war qf finance 99 And*, 
yet, do we find people so foolish, or so im- 
pudent, as to assert, that this was a great 
statesman. They will, in all human pro- 
bability, suffer for his having had autho- 
rity ; and, I say, let them suffer ; for, it is 
next to impossible, that people so wilfully 
blind, or so basely bent, should suffer 
more than they deserve.- The sub- 

ject of astonishment is, how any man can 
be found with impudence sufficient to 
pretend to believe, that that was “ a great 
man,” who so managed the affairs of this 
nation ; who so used its resources, of all 
sorts, as to render it, at least, a mere petty 
state in comparison with its ancient rival. 
But, again, I say, sutler for it they will; 

and, again, I say, let them suffer. To 

return more immediately to the subject of 
Jacobin Guineas, I have no scruple in say- 
ing, ihat I think it a subject of more im- 
portance than any other; and, for this rea- 
son, that, as long as the present system of 
paper-money-making lasts, so long will 
last the abuses and corruptions which are 
eating" out the vitals of the country. View- 
ing the subject in this light, I cannot help 
endeavouring to correct the errors of 
others, who write upon the subject; or, 
at any rate, what I deem errors. With 
this object in view, I here insert a letter, 
published, the other day, in the Morning 
Chronicle news-paper, signed L, which 
letter, as far as it goes to prove the depro 
ciation of bank notes , is not only unexcep- 
tionable, but is excellent; but, when it 
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comes to speak of a remedy ; of the bank's 
keeping its issues of notes within due 
bounds , he does not, I am sure, foresee the 
consequences of what he recommends. 

The letter is rather long, but every 

word of it is well worthy of the attention 
of every father, mother, guardian, and of 
every one, who thinks of acquiring funded 

property. 44 A writer in your Pa- 

“ per, under the signature of A. Z.acknow- 
*' ledges, that to purchase a pound weight 
“x)f gold you must pay in Bank notes 
“ 551. 1 6s., while the mint or standard 
4t price of the same commodity is no more 
<( than 46/. 14s, 6d„ and yet he says that 
V Bank notes are not at a discount. I am of 
44 a contrary opinion, and the fact as stated 
44 above, and which is admitted by A. Z. is 
44 of itself sufficient to prove it. — A pound 
44 of gold is equal in weight with 44 gui- 
“ neas and a half, and when taken to the 
44 mint, will coin into that number, this 
“ pound of gold will cost in Bank notes 
44 551. I6.s., and when coined into guineas 
44 it passes for only 46/. 1 4s. 6d t ; does not 
“ this furnish a proof that our currency 
44 is depreciated ? It certainly does ; and, 
“ at the same time, it presents to our view 
{( the quantum of its depreciation, which, 
“ upon 551. 16s., is 9/. Is. (id . — The truth 
44 of this position may be proved by any 
44 one who will purchase a pound of gold 
44 bullion, for which he must pay in Bank 
44 notes 55/. 16s. ; let him take that pound 
44 of bullion to the Mint to be coined into 
“ gyineas, he will have returned to him 44 
te guineas and a half; they will weigh exact- 
44 ly a pound. Now let us see what these 
t{ 44 guineas and a half are worth as cur- 
44 rency in the purchase of goods; they 
et will pass for no more than 46/. 14s. 6d., 
44 though the gold from which they were 
44 coined cost in Banknotes 55/. 16s. ; is not 
44 this a proof that Bank notes are depre- 
44 ciated ? That they are at a discount ? 
<e Again, let the same 44 guineas and a 
" half be melted, and turned once more 
44 into bullion, they will instantly recover 
their former value with respect to cur- 
44 rency, and will sell or exchange for 55/. 
u 16s. in that depreciated medium. The 
41 same experiment may be tried upon a 
4( smaller scale ; buy one ounce of gold 
bullion, for which you must, pay in 
€t Bank notes 4/. 1 3s. ; take the said ounce 
“ to the Mint and it will coin into 3/.’ 17s. 
" 10 \d. ; by this operation } r ou will sus- 
44 tain a loss of 1 5s. \\d., which sum is the 
depreciation of currency, both in coin 
“ and Bank, notes, or, to use other terms. 


14 it is the discount on 4/. 13s. in 

44 currency, compared with bullion.— 
44 Gold in bullion is the currency of the 
44 w hole mercantile world, therefore it is 
“ not in the power of any particular Go- 
44 vernment to fix the limits of its price, 
44 wbich, for that reason, will always pre- 
44 serve its true and just value — whereas 
44 gold in cbin is the creature and child of 
44 every particular Government, over which 
44 it has absolute power and controul, and 
44 the current value of which, by various 
44 expedients, it can raise or sink at 
44 pleasure, as is proved by the financial 
44 history of every country in Europe ; 
44 therefore, gold in coin, viz. in guineas, 
44 is no standard at all whereby to measure 
44 the true value of Bank notes, and it was 
44 a want of attention to this very important 
44 point, which betrayed your corres- 
44 pondent A. Z. into an error, when he 
44 concluded, that, because guineas and 
44 Bank notes are of equal value in cur- 
44 rency, therefore Bank notes are not at a 
44 discount. — It is true that a pound note 
44 and a shilling will buy as much of any 
44 commodity as a guinea, hence many 
44 have inferred with A. Z. that Bank notes 
44 are not at a discount, this inference is at 
44 first sight plausible, therefore calculated 
44 to delude the unthinking; but if it be 
44 tried by the touch-stone of truth, it 
44 vanishes in a moment, and we discover 
44 the plain and naked fact to be this — that 
44 the Bank-note is positively depreciated ; 
44 that this depreciation has communicated 
44 itself to the guinea, consequently they 
44 are both in a state of depreciation. The 
44 great quantity of Bank notes in circula- 
44 tion has degraded them in value, and 
44 they, in their turn, have brought down 
“ to their own level the small quantity of 
"coin: the market is glutted with Bank 
44 notes, whereby they are depreciated, 
44 and, in their fall, they have earned down 
44 the guineas along with them ; but this 
“ lamentable effect could not have been 
44 produced without the co-operation of 
“ two powerful causes. — First, the law has 
44 made it felony, to melt the coin pf the 
44 realm ; therefore, though it may be 
44 done to a very great profit, and, for that 
44 reason, a tradesman may sell his goods 
44 cheaper for guineas, than for Bank notes, 
44 and reimburse himself by melting the 
44 gufneas, and selling them as bullion, yet 
44 he is deterred by the severity of the law, 
44 he dares not make two distinct prices , be- 
44 cause it would demonstrate * that he intended 
44 to melt the guineas, and thereby commit felony, 
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u *» which he would instantly lose his character , 
" and would probably be ruined.— Second ly, 
"the law, though not in ‘express terms., 
"yet virtually, has made Bank notes a 
" legal tender . If a man owe you 20 guineas, 
" he may tender you 21/. in Bank notes, 
" and should you refuse to accept them in 
"discharge of the debt, you are not allow- 
“ t0 arrest him. Thus Bank notes are 
" become a legal tender, which is equiva- 
“ lent to enacting a law that no difference 
"shall be made in current value between 
" guineas and Bank notes. The intention 
" of that law was, to prevent the deprecia- 
" tion of Bank notes, by keeping up their 
" value to a level with that of guineas, and 
" so long as the quantity of Bank notes in 
“ circulation was kept within proper bounds , 
" there was no depreciation ; but as soon 
" as Bank notes were sent into circulation, 
" in greater quantities than the trade of 
" the country required, the market became 
“ overstocked with them, and they sunk in 
" value, and in this state of things it was 
" impossible to prevent their depreciation : 
“ but the power of the law had put them 
" upon a level with guineas, and ordered 
“ the y should remain so : it therefore 
" followed ©f course, that the depreciation 
"of the one was the depreciation of the 
other, for the law having bound them 
" together. Bank notes sinking in value, 
" carried down the guineas with them ; by 
" these means the whole currency of the 
^kingdom, consisting of a, great quantity 
" of Bank, notes and a small quantity of 
JS ulneas > became equally depreciated. — 

“ 7° P rove the truth of this statement, let 
f these two laws be repealed, and leave 
§ u *neas, like other things, to find their 
i 6 unconnect cd and unfettered with 
" Bank notes, and what would be the con- 
* t sec l u c n ce ? They would instantly sepa- 

* rate from coin, and have a distinct value. 

‘ V mneas would then be estimated as bul- 

ihn, two prices would be made in every 
c commodity one for bullion, the other 
tor Bank notes; and should the dif- 
„ . rence be from 16 to 17 percent., which 
M ls about the present proportion, it would 

* 0 that Bank notes would pass in the 
^ maiket at 16 to 17 per cent, discount, 

M tbat in purchasing goods, a Bank 
u fi? e °V a P oun< ^ would pass for no more 
K tha . n ab °ut 16s. 8 d. sterling. This is in 
^reality about the price for which they 
^ though the fact is concealed 

n hidden from the unscrutinizing eye, 

„ the violence of law, J ideas 

have been degraded along with Bank notes , 
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t( and the degradation being common to 
“ both, it is not to be discovered by com- 
t€ parison. The only way to prove the 
“ fact, is, by referring to the true stand - 
“ ar d, gold in bullion. — The general de- 
" predation of currency, is to be dis- 
“ tinctly seen in the rapid increase of 
“ prices, that within a short time has 
" taken place in all these commodities 
" which are purchased, with our circulat- 
“ iating medium. The same crisis which 
“ seems to be now coming on in this coun- 
“ tr y, took place in France ; when assig- 
" n 'ats, being issued in too great abundance, 
" depreciated, so as almost to lose their 
lvalue, and the horrible result must be 
<e fresh in the recollection of every one, 
" Should the depreciation or discount on 
" Bank Notes continue to increase, there 
" is no knowing to what height the prices 
“ of all the necessaries and conveniencies 
“ of life may attain, and with what weight 
“ the pressure may fall upon the public ; 

" they may rise so high as to become al - 
" most unattainable, except by the rich, and the 
" consequences may be dreadful. — If then 
" we are threatened with such horrible 
“ calamities, why is not a remedy instantly 
" applied ? Why do not the Bank Direc- 
" tors keep the issue of their notes within 
“ due bounds? And, if they are not so 
“ disposed, why do not Government com - 
te pel them? Or, why does not our Go- 
“ vernment order them, as formerly, to 
“ pay their notes in cash ? For then they 
“ could not keep in circulation more than 
the commerce of the country required, 

" their notes would always be at par with 
“ bullion, and the high prices of commo- 
" dities would return to their former level; 

" but the Bank Directors may have mo- 
" tives which induce them to overstock 
" the market with their paper ; the more 
" notes they can keep out,' the greater 
“ their profits; the greater their profits, 

" the more they can divide in the shape 
" of interest and bonus ; and the more 
** they divide, the higher will be the price 
"of their stock. This accounts for the 
" late enormous rise in the price of Bank 
“ stock, while the Government funds have 
" continued nearly stationary. By per- 
“ sisting in such a system, the Directors 
“ of the Bank may, in a short time, raise 
“ the price of their stock to 300 per cent, 

<f or upwards, and when the temptation to 
“ enrich themselves, by raising the price , 

“ of their own stock, is so very great, and 
“ is at the same time completely in their 
“ power, may not human frailty, stimu- 
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* lated by avarice, yield to the tempta- 

“ tion.” Upon this letter I have first 

to remark, that the proqf of depreciation is 
very good ; that the point is clearly and 
undeniably established. Yet, I must ob- 
serve, at the same time, that this point was 
as clearly made out before, in the Political 
Register, Volumes IV and V, and VI, and 
in a very excellent pamphlet, published 
by Lord King about the same time. In- 
deed, if the reader will just turn to these 
Volumes, under the heads of Finance , Res- 
triction on the Bank , Funds, apd some 
others, he w ill find, that the writer of this 
letter has, without perceiving it, repeated 
the arguments and many of the illustra- 
tions there used in support of the asserted 
depreciation of bank paper, aud especially 
those in refutation of the plausible argu- 
ment, that a pound in paper will buy as much 

goods as a pound in specie. This point of 

an actually existing depreciation, is, then, 
a point settled. No one but a fool, or a 
knave, will any longer deny the fact. 
And this being the case, I am rather sur- 
prized, that so clear-headed a person, as 
lie who writes this letter, should think it 
amiss# that the bank-stock holders divide 
more per cent, than formerly. He should 
recollect, that what they divide is, like the 
rest, depreciated. I do not know any thing 
of the names of their trash, which they 
call property; but, I will suppose, that a 
man was fool enough to lay out a hundred 
good pounds in gold upon a thing (call it 
Stock, or what you will) for which the 
Bank, in the year 1792, used to pay him 5 
pounds a year. I shall suppose him to 
have been fool enough to leave his prin- 
cipal money in the same hands, after Pitt 
openly declared, that he was making a war 
of finance ; and, for argument's sake, I 
will beg my countrymen's leave to sup- 
pose, that some one amongst them was 
such a double-skulled wretch as to leave 
his, money still there after the law was 
parsed to exempt the bauk from paying 
their promissory notes; and, supposing 
all this, it fs certain, that, unless the nominal 
amountof this man’s dividends were raised, 
he would in reality not receive much more 
than half ms much as he received when he 
first put-his money in the bank. To call 
H the same sum, therefore, is stupid; it 
argues a want of capacity to combine 
ideas. , Yes, sure, five pounds is still five 
pounds in name, but it is not the same iking, 
it has not the same powers of purchase. 
For ten years previous to the year 1792, 
the average price of the quartern loaf was 


under semi pence ; for tbfc ten years end- 
ing with this year, the average price of 
that loaf will have been nearly about 
thirteen pence. “Oh!” exclaims some 
ricketty, bandy-legged Jew, or Jew-like 
Christian, “ but that is owing to the dearness 
“ of bread.” Why, yes, Moses, it 16 so ; 
but, the dearness of bread, Moses, is, in 
fact, owing to the cheapness qf money , and 
that cheapness has been produced by the 
eternal workings of your mill in Thread- 

needle Street. At any rate, reader, you 

will take hold of this plain fact, that, be- 
fore 1792, a pound in money would pur- 
chase nearly twice as much bread as a 
pound in money now will, and, of course, 
on r bank stock holder, if his dividend were 
not nearly doubled, would, Jn fact, lose 

nearly one half of his income. But, now 

we come to the point that is of great in- 
terest to the people at large ; and that is 
this ; that, while the 5anA-stock-holder, 
w ho is, in fact, a partner in the banking 
house in Threadneedle Street, has his di-. 
vidends augmented in jiominal amount, in 
order to keep pace with the depreciation 
of money, the man who has his money in 
what is, drolly enough, called " The Funds,” 
obtains no augmentation of the nominal 
amount of his dividends. If, for instance, 
your father, by will, left you, in the year 
1792, a thousand pounds, in “ The Funds,” 
compelling you to keep it there, you then 
received as much interest annually as 
would purchase nearly twice as much oread 
as you can purchase with that same in- 
terest now, because the nominal amount of 
your dividends cannot be augmented, as in 
the case of bank-stock, where the part- 
ners in the concern have the money-mill 
in their own hamjs. The fathers or mo- 
thers, therefore, who would thus provide 
for their children now, must be either very 
ignorant, or most obstinate brutes. Seeing, 
however, that it is entirely owing to the 
base credulity of those who adore banks 
and funds ; seeing that all the disgrace* 
and miseries of the nation are, at bottom, 
owing to this description of baseness,' the 
more these people suffer the better, and 
there is a* consolation in reflecting, tha* 
they will be great sufferers.— — The au- 
thor of the Letter before us, in speaking 
of the destruction qf the paper-money w- 
France, which arose from its excessive 
quantity, reminds /US of that “ horrible re- 
sult .” What does lie mean by “ horrible ? 

I see nothing horrible in the annihilation 
of a nasty, dirty, debased, currency# 
printed, like sbop-bills, at every center o* 
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every town. I sec nothing horrible in 
this, and in the retcfrn of gold and silver 
coin. But, on the contrary, I see some- 
thing very horrible indeed in the system, 
which imperceptibly steals away the loaf, 
bit by bit, from the mouth of* "the widow 
and the orphan, and gives it to those, 
whom Lord Chatham denominated muck- 
worms and blood-suckers. I see something 
very horrible in that system, and espe- 
cially when I reflect, that scarcely an 
assize passes over without sending to 
the gallows tree some one or more of 
our fellow creatures, the forfeiture . of 
whose lives are necessary to the support 
of that system. This system may, in- 
deed, be called “horrible;” it was the 
fatal present that the Whigs and their 

king gave to England. Perhaps the 

writer means to say, that the bloodshed in 
France proceeded from the annihilation 
of the paper-money. Of this I do not 
believe one word. There is no reason 
why it should have produced bloodshed. 
Robespierre, indeed, and some others, 
in order to SUPPORT the paper-money , put 
people to death ; but, by the annihilation 
°i the paper neither bloodshed nor confu- 
sion was produced ; and, my veal opinion 
Is » that, if our paper-money was com- 
pletely annihilated in the space of six 
days, it would not create either* mischief 
or trouble ; but, on the contrary, would 
be hke the removal of a long-endured, 
painful, alarming, and disgraceful disease, 
fhe destruction of the paper-money in 
America produced no bloodshed, and 
yet, all the currency was paper; and 
so much was it depreciated, that the dol- 
lar notes , sixty four of which were 
printed upon a sheet of paper, were paid 
away in the quire , uncut ; and, at last, they 
uvula not fetch their worth in blank paper. 

. » then, it all vanished, and no con- 
tusion at all ensued. The desirable 
thing is, that the depreciation should be 
gradual; because, then, the most per- 
verse, ^e most greedy, and the most 
oase,^ suffer most.-^— As to the « re- 
proposed by this writer, I have 
. . e shewn, that the application of it 
js impracticable , and, if practicable, it 
• 0u ‘d be, in the very highest degree, un- 
fli m This gentleman, with all 

fi n e . Vl ? .°^ ? paper-currency before him ; 
m his sight, would fain find out the 
°* ren(y DQiing and perpetuating that 
Da ^ now > j or my part, like to see the 
P per money increase in quantity. I like 
ne w shops set up, new mills erected. 
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and I thought that I should have split my 
sides with laughter, when, the other day, 
I saw, in one of the news-papers, a very 
pompous description of a new-inve/Ued ma- 
chine, by the means of which the Bank in 
Thread needle street would be enabled to 
strike off its notes with much greater rapidi- 
ty than heretofore. Bravo ! said I. Tell 
me his name, and FU toast the inventor. 
What a comforting thing this machine must 
be to those who have their whole income 
chained in the Funds ! What a comfort- 
ing subject of reflection with thousands of 

widows and orphans! Here are the 

exhibitions for a Jubilee. Let the Jews 
and the Jobbers and the Contractors call 
forth all these miserable creatures, and 
march them in procession, together with 
our million and a quarter of paupers, and 
let them all be brought and made to kneel 
down before Pitt's statue and this newly- 
invented machine. 

I should have added something respect-- 
ing the Jubilee ; but, the following letter 
has more than anticipated me. 

W M . COBBETT. 

Botley, 1 ‘2th Oct. 1S09. 


THE JUBILEE. 

Alton, (Set. 11, 1809. ‘ 
Sib;— Having often heard my father 
expatiate on the happy times at the begin- 
ning of the reign of the present king,. 
I have been led to look a little into the 
price of the Necessaries of Life at that pe- 
riod, and to judge for myself ; and though, 
often as it has been dinned into my ears 
by the lives-and-fortunes, last-drop-of- 
blood, and last shilling men, that nothing 
was ever half so delightful as living under 
our glorious and happy constitution, and our 
beloved king, and existing circumstances, 

I cannot help thinking that my father was 
right, and that my neighbours, nay, the 
great and valuable majority of the nation, 
who know nothing of the riot and luxury in 
which their turtle-fed superiors, (as they 
are called), live, will, after they have perus- 
ed the subjoined comparative table, agree 
with me in opinion, that the sons have not 
half the real comforts, (I am not here 
speaking of the loss of political rights and 
comforts), their fathers possessed ; but hare 
begun to suffer; are in an actualstate of suf- 
fering, and will continue to suffer even unto 
the third and fourth generation, unless there 
be a speedy, and general, radical Refortn 
of all Abuses in Church and State.— -That 
n.O reasons may be wanting why the up* 
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proaching Accession should not be consi- 
dered as a memorable aera, I wish to call 
your, and your readers attention, and to 
impress on your minds, the state of things 
when George the second died, when George 
the third came to the throne, and when he 
enters into the 50th year of his reign. — I 
am for marking the day as it ought to be 
marked. — I would have my table read in 
every parish church in the kingdom, and 
by the king’s permission printed at the 
back of the Form of Prayer. — George the 
second left us, it is true, a debt of about 
90 millions. It is now upwards of 600. 
Since that time we have had 20 years pf 
peace, and 30 years of war. And we have 
spent in the lust year only, (of which 70 mil- 
lions were raised by taxes), more than the 
national debt was in the year 1760. — Then, 
see how the poor-rate and paupers, state 
and parish paupers, have increased. The 
number of parish poor was then about 
280 .thousand, and the poor rate about one 
million 200 thousand pounds. — The num- 
ber, in the 49th year of the reign of George 
the third, in that part of the United king- 
dom called Great Britain, is upwards of 
a million , and the poor rate upwards of 
five millions — both increased, and are still 
increasing in an equal ratio with the na- 
tional debt. — But here comes the pinch. — 
It now costs a labourer in husbandry ten 
days labour to buy a bushel of flour, cost- 
ing 1 6s. 8d. taking the average of wages at 
10s. per week. — In 1760 it cost him only 
five days labour , the bushel of flour then 
being only 5s. 10 d., and wages 7s. per 
week. Oh ! but say the Jews, and Jubi- 
lee-men, and fat-headed contractors, he 
lives as well as be did heretofore, — the pa- 
rish makes it up to him ; and so it does, as 
the nation makes it up to you, but he loses 
his independence, his comfort, and his hap- 
piness : his very nose is brought to the 
grindstone, — while you. Sir Balaam, fare 
sumptuously every day, gain what he loses, 
and turn the handle of the grindstone. 
Luxury and dependence are more cruel 
scourges than the wars which beget them, 
whateve r the whole crew of bloodsuckers, 
bloated, three-guinea-gormandizing glut- 
tons, who with Mawworm and the rest as- 
sembled at Merchant Taylor’s Hall on the 
25th of October, may think, if they ever 
think at all, to the contrary. 

Comparison of the Price of the common Necessaries 

ef Life in the Years 1760 1809 

Wheat per quarter ... £. 2 0 0 5 0 0 

Malt, do ’1 8 0 4 0 0 

Flour per bushel 0 5 10 0 16 8 

Bread per gallon 0 0 8 0 2 4 


Bacon per pound 

0 

0 

6 . 

0 

1 

2 

Pork 

0 

0 

4 . 

0 

0 

9 

Butchers Meat 

0 

0 

4 . 


0 

8 

Cheese pet pound 

0 

0 

4 . 

0 

0 

10 

Malt per bushel * 

0 

3 

6 . 

.f... 0 

12 

0 

Butter per pound 

0 

0 

6 . 

0 

1 

6 

Soft Sugar, do/ 

0 

0 

3 . 

0 

0 

10 

Soap and Candles, do. ... 

0 

0 

6 . 

0 

1 

3 

Pair of Men’s stout Shoes 

0 

5 

0 . 

0 

12 

0 

Do. Women's ....„ 

0 

3 

0 . 

..... 0 

7 

% 


* The Duty is now 4 s. 4 d. per bushel. 


Rejoice, O ye people ! Let us throw up 
our hats, and bawl out toasts and songs. 

Yours, &c. Z. 


JACOBIN GUINEAS. 

Sir; — I beg leave to submit to your con- 
sideration some observations on the sub- 
ject of your essay on Jacobin Guineas, 
contained in your Political Register of 
Sept. 23. The importance of the sub- 
ject of money and exchange merits serious 
consideration, and requires to be thorough- 
ly discussed, that clear and accurate ideas 
may be formed of their operation. Per- 
haps I may have placed the subject in a 
dine rent point of view from what is gene- 
rally conceived ; at least I wish to con- 
tribute my mite towards its elucidation. — 
There can be no doubt that gold and 
silver are the best representatives of pro- 
perty, because they are the universal 
standards of exchange between all coun- 
tries. But what occasions any medium 
of exchange oj* barter, whether of gold, 
silver, paper, or other commodity, to be 
possessed of real value? Why, its being 
the representative of the accumulation of 
so much capital, concentrated in a small 
compass, and which can be readily ex- 
changed for any other commodity reckon- 
ed of an equivalent value- For instance, 
a farmer has a load of wheat of five quar- 
ters ; there is in this article contained so 
much capital ; such as rent, tythes, rates, 
taxes, seed, manure, ploughing/ reaping, 
threshing, &c. as it has cost the grower 
to produce this quantity: besides, when it 
is sold, there must be a profit left to in- 
demnify him for his capital, time, and at- 
tention in producing the commodity. 
Now, suppose he barters his wheat for 
seed, with his neighbour, for a like quan- 
tity. The last farmer’s wheat being like- 
wise a representative of the capital, la- 
bour, &c. he has expe nded in growing it, 
is an equivalent for the other’s. So that 
there is, in this case, no occasion for a 
medium of exchange to adjust their re- 
spective values ; but, if the load of wheat 
be sold for twenty guineas, or twenty-one 
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pounds, in b&nk notes, the guineas, or 
notes, then become the sign, or represen- 
tative, of the capital and labour expended 
in producing the wheat. The same may 
be observed of any other article of manu- 
facture or trade. Likewise a bill of ex- 
change is a sign of the accumulation of so 
much capital as is specified by the amount; 
and iff of no value, except there are effects, 
er the sum mentioned can be converted 
into real property. The guinea, the bank 
note, or bill of exchange, are considered, 
in themselves, of little intrinsic value. It 
is their being the sign and representation of 
the amount of the accumulation of so much 
real capital ; or, in other words, industry, 
labour, and profit, as they respectively 
stand for, that stamps a value on each. As 
this is the case, it can make no difference 
as to the security of the property to the 
buyer or seller, what is the medium the 
exchange is made by, whether gold, silver, 
copper, banknotes, bills of exchange, &c. 
so long as they are respectively converti- 
ble to their full value. But, as gold is an 
universal medium of exchange, and bank 
notes only local, it is absolutely necessary 
that the latter should be always converti- 
ble into the former for the amount speci- 
fied to be equally valuable ; else a depre- 
ciation must take place, the moment they 
cannot be exchanged for cash, which will 
shew itself in the advance of the prices of 
wheat and other commodities. To make 
this clear, the price of wheat, at the com- 
mencement of the late war, in Mr. Pitt's 
administration, averaged about 14/. per 
load. When new loans and fresh taxes 
were required to carry on the war, it be- 
came necessary, on every additional loan 
and tax, to coin and issue annually a cer- 
tain number of new bank notes to the 
amount of the interest on the loan or 
money borrowed ; and so on, each suc- 
ceeding year, as more money was want- 
ing, the bank notes progressively in- 
creased and accumulated. Whether the 
notes were made by the bank of England 
or private banks makes no difference. 
™ us n ow see the operation of the fund- 
mg system and^ taxation in increasing the 
quantity of bank paper, diminishing its 
T alue, annihilating the circulation of gui- 
neas, and increasing the price of every 
necessary of life, and article of consump- 
“ on * I will take as a standard the above 
average of wheat, viz. 14/, per load at the 
beginning of the late war,, and that taxes 
airectly or indirectly have been laid on 
we farmer to the amount of 4/. per load 
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on the wheat be grows. What is the con- 
sequence ? If he grew 14 loads of wheat 
annually, before the additional taxes took 
place, he must either grow four loads more, 
or rise the price 4/. a load to gain as much 
as before. For the sake of a statement, 
say this kingdom grows one million of 
loads of wheat in a year ; instead of 1 4 
millions of pounds in gold or bank notes 
to effect the exchange, it will require 18 
millions to be circulated to answer the 
same purpose. If we apply this reasoning 
to every kind of duty, excise, custom, and 
tax, what an immense value in bank paper 
is required to circulate all the exchangeable 
property and revenue of the kingdom. For 
the more any article is burdened the more 
nominal money at least it requires to pur- 
chase it, and that, added to the original 
price, make thing? dear. Now, as each 
succeeding year of the war has augmented 
the taxes, continual fresh issues of bank 
notes became necessary to keep up the 
exchange of the encreased prices of every 
nece^ary and luxury of life, and to pay 
the accumulating interest on the loans. 
The consequence of which has Been, that, 
as guineas do not encrease so fast as bank 
notes, the latter, have driven the former 

out of circulation. There is a certain 

quantity of money necessary for the ex- 
change and circulation of the trade of the 
whole empire, and there should subsist a 
mutual balance in value between bills and 
cash, for them to obtain a like currency 
together. In what way has the issuing of 
such immense numbers of bank notes, and 
the restriction on the bank of England, 
operated to the depreciation of their notes, 
and the withdrawing, or rather annihilating 
the appearance of guineas in circulation ? 
I believe it will be allowed, that, if there 
was an equal quantity in value of cash and 
bills in circulation, every note would then 
have its correspondent value, and might 
be readily exchanged for cash ; but as there 
is only a certain amount of money neces- 
sary to carry on the trade of the kingdom, 
and supposing there is a sufficiency and 
an equal value in bills and cash to an- 
swer this purpose, what must the na- 
tural consequence be of doubling, or 
quadrupling, the number of notes, and not 
the cash ? Why, to be sure, the guineas 
become unnecessary, being superseded by 
the excessive number of notes. The gui- 
neas will be hoarded, and not the notes, 
and soon find their way into bankers, or 
merchants hands. But as guineas are pre- 
cious things, and the banker or merchant, 
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who has ten or twenty thousand of them 
by him, will not chuse, L should imagine, 
let them lay long dormant in his iron 
chest, but set . his wits to work how to 
turn them to profit, which, if he cannot do 
at home, he well knows that foreigners are 
as much enamoured of his majesty's like- 
ness in the shape of a .guinea, as natives. 
There Is such a warmth in the colouring, 
such weight and strength m the composi- 
tion, that it is next to an impossibility 
they should resist the temptation of ad- 
miring, beholding, and handling - the 
elegant portrait of king George the third, 
and this propensity we find is indulged in 
spight of "prohibitory laws and penalties 
on the exportation of guineas.- — -With 
respect to the bank of England not con- 
tinuing to pay their notes in cash, it arose, 
as I apprehend, from the country being 
deluged with promissory notes of one Uind 
and another, more than sufficient for the 
circulation of the kingdom (as specie is of 
more intrinsic value than paper, arising 
from its nature, as Well as being a universal 
medium) the consequence was, so long as 
the immense number of bank notes afloat 
could be exchanged for cash, a continual 
run upon the bank for payment, so that if 
it had continued the payment of cash for 
its notes, in all probability, before a very 
long period, the bank would have been 
drained of every guinea in it ; and this 
demand upon the bank, in my opinion, 
shews, that bank paper was then beginning 
to be depreciated and the present cause of 
its value and slow depreciation, arise from 
the payments of the revenue of the coun- 
try being made bv it. Thus, it become, 
the representative of real property, taken 
from the public, to pay the interest of the 

national debt, and carry on the war 

The effect of the national debt, or im- 
mense revenue levied on the nation, has 
been, and still continues to be, an increase 
in the price of every commodity; but, 
when every necessary of life advances,, 
labour advances likewise, and this again 
advances the article produced, or manu- 
factured ; and thus every tax ultimately 
falls on the consumer ; but, as taxes in- 
crease, the means of the public mast keep 
pace with them, else they remain unpro- 
ductive ; and, as they are productive, a 
further advance of every thing takes 
place; the consequence is, more bank notes 
are required to keep up the exchange, and a 
further reduction of theirvalue, in compari- 
son with specie is the consequence. ~ 

Although the above observr tions contain 


many well known truisms, yet I thought 
they might be Useful, in order to lay a 
foundation on which some abler pen might 
build a further superstructure. — I remain, 
Sir, your most obedient servant, Tbo. 
Bernard, Mitchebmnh, Sept. ‘28, 1809. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 

To the Author of “ An Impartial Ftami* 
nation of Sir F. Burdett’s Plan of Par - 
liamentary Reform” published by Bom 
and Hone. 

Enfield, 3 1st August, 1809. 

Sir ; — The tenour of your “ Examina-i 
tion” evincing your respect for the liber* 
ties of your country, that respect on your 
part will, I trust, insure me your thanks, 
if I shall convince you that, in one very 
important particular, you have not Only 
misconceived the meaning of the baronet, 
but have likewise misunderstood a funda- 
mental principle of the English govern^ 
ment. — It appears. Sir, from pp. 9, 14, 22, 
& c. you take for granted that a parlia- 
ment of “ constitutional duration" must 
be a triennial .parliament ' y which I am in- 
dined to believe is not the opinion of sir F. 
Burden ; as I trust I shall convince you, 
that it is not consistent with the constitu- 
tion. — Had we. Sir, in politics, as we have 
in religion, a written covenant or testae 
ment, a simple reference might in a mo- 
ment decide this question : But, denied 
such aid, we most, in the first place, en- 
deavour to ascertain, by definition and 
facts, what the constitution is ; and then 
refer to it for a decision. The constitu- 
tion then may be defined to be, ‘ Certain 
' points of national agreement touching 
f civil government, and those principles 
‘ on which the security of our natural 
‘ rights depends/ Respecting points of 
national agreement, 1 shall go no further 
than merely to notice, that, for the ori- 
ginating of laws, the nation has agreed on 
a legislature of king, lords, and commons’; 
and, for the application of laws,’ on trial 
by jury ; in one of which the law is made, 
and in the other administered, by repre- 
sentatives; whence it appears that repre- 
sentation is the great leading principle of 
our polity. 

Parliamentary Representation and Po- 
litical Liberty are convertible terms : Bof 
Representation is far less a personal than 
a social right : And it has relation, riolr 
only to a constituent body of electors, but 
likewise to time. No individual free- 
holder can properly declare : * I elected* 
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' A. B. member for the county; arid 

* therefore he is mv representative But 
the collective oody may correctly say, 

* We cnose him ; and therefore he is our 
' representative/ 

Then again, when we speak of the 
freeholders of Middlesex, or other county, 
as a constituent body, there are two dis- 
tinct senses in which we may use the 
phrase ; for we may either mean the 
freeholders who at the time or period of 
speaking compose the body, or we may 
mean the body politic of the county as a 
permanent community, without reference 
to the individuals who at the time or pe^ 
riod of speaking happen to compose that 
body. But it must be apparent that the 
freeholders who, at the period of an 
election, shall have a right to choose a 
person to represent their county, cannot, 
by virtue of that election, confer on the 
chosen person a right of representing a 
succeeding generation of the freeholders. 
In the nature of things, there must there- 
fore be some limit in point of time, or du- 
ration, to the authority of parliamentary 
representatives. — How, Sir, shall we ar- 
rive at a correct idea of this limit ? Shall . 
we, like too many, put entirely out of our 
consideration the constitution, and pre- 
scribe a limit according to our own fancy 
or judgment ? Surely not! Such limit 
cannot be thought to depend^ on any 
imagined expediency in the opinion of 
this, or of that man ; but must be founded 
on some principle of free government 
Not, Sir, that expediency is to be wholly 
disregarded : no ; it is to he duly, but not 
exclusively considered ; so'that it may 
go band in hand with justice and liberty. 

With reference then to expediency, we 
ought to remember, that we are subject to 
seasons which yearly run their course, and 
dependent on the earth for yearly bread. 
Hence it is found expedient, yearly to till 
that earth; yearly to regulate human 
concerns, public as well as private ; year- 
ly to legislate, yearly to tax, yearly to 
settle accounts. We in this country also 
know, that such is become the magnitude 
the national business, a considerable 
portion of every year is required for the 
labours of legislation. Hence we are 
fought that, for being provided against all 
contingent?, the duration of parliamentary 
power ought not to be much, if any thing, 
®nort of a year; while we must know 
tncre could be no use, but might be great 
^ger, if it were to be longer continued, 
faithful representative might, and 
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naturally would be, repeatedly re-elected, 
it could not be even expedient, that he 
should hold his office beyond the term of 
one year : and if he became unfaithful, 
it were a monstrous doctrine, that he 
should nevertheless continue to represent 
a community he betrayed. So far there- 
fore as expediency is concerned, it isf 
clearly in favour of annual parliaments. 

Let us now examine the claims of Prin- 
ciple, that is, of justice and political liber- 
ty. Man's age being universally reckon- 
ed by the revolution of the seasons, or 
. years ; and every one entering upon his 
inheritance, equally in property and in 
[ political liberty, or his elective franchise, 

| as soon as the period of his infancy or mi- 
nority has expired ; it is evident that any 
practice which militates against this 
right, and prevents this enjoyment, must 
be contrary to the constitution ; or to 
r those principles on which the security of 
* our natural rights depends/ If the 
principle of duration be violated, then, 

1 whether a parliament have continuance 
for 3 years or for 7, for 17 or tor 70, the 
violation is alike unjust ; and all the dif- 
ference wilt only be, in the degree of in- 
justice. For when a parliament hath con- 
tinuance beyond one year, then all those 
thousands of thousands, hundreds of thou- 
sands, or tens of thousands, (as the case 
may be) who, since the last preceding 
election, have attained the legal age for* 
inheriting their elective franchise, and en- 
tering into the full enjoyment of political 
liberty, are unjustly denied a most sacred 
right, and kept out of an inheritance 
which is the very basis of all liberty and 
property. 

If it be unjust to suspend the nation's 
enjoyment of this right and this liberty for 
six parts in seven of human life, it must be 
alike unjust to suspend it for two parts in 
three. When, Sir, you shall have consi- 
dered this reasoning, I trust you will re- 
volt at the notion of triennial parliaments. 
And if. Sir, we wish to know what our an- 
cestors considered as a parliament's “ con- 
! stitutional duration/' we have only to 
j open the Statute Book in the 4th and 36th 
I years of Edw. Ill, in both of which years 
a confirmation of Magna Cbarta having 
been part of the ‘work in parliament, here 
is proof that the doctrine there laid down, 
touching parliaments themselves, was in- 
tended to 9 hew forth the constitution in 
respect of them. In the first of these- 
years it was accorded, “ that a parliament 
f “ shall be holden etfery year onqe, or 
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" more often if need be :” And in the se- 
cond it was enacted, f< that a parliament 
•* shall be holden every year, as another 
“ time was accorded by statute.”— The 
words are “ a parliament,” that is, not a 
part, a fraction, a session, but a whole par- 
liament ; and in this sense the phrase of 
t ( a parliament/ 4 in contradistinction to a 
session, is in the Statute Book used to this 
day. — Hence it is most surprizing, that a 
person possessing the ability of a Black- 
stone should fall into so gross an error, as 
to remark, that by the aforesaid statutes of 
Edw. Ill, the king i? bound to convoke a 
parliament “ every year, or oftener, if 
u need be. Not that he is, or ever was, 
obliged by these statutes to call a new 
" parliament every year ; but only to 
“ permit”: [a pretty expression in a free 
country] “ a parliament to sit annually 
“ for the redress of grievances, and dis- 
4t patch of business.” Comm. b. 1 . c. 2 . — 
It is surprizing, I say, how a Blackstone 
could do such violence to just criticism in 
so plain a case ; because he must have 
known that when in those days parliaments 
were “ convened” twice, or thrice, or four 
times in a year, it invariably was, in every 
instance, by a new writ ; and that conse- 
quently the king was obliged, by those 
statutes, to call a new parliament every 
year. 

This is apparent, not merely from the 
fact of the regular issuing of new writs, 
but also from their contents. A parlia- 
ment was convened to consult on the 
“ great and weighty affairs” which occa- 
sioned the summons. Having dispatched 
the same, which rarely required many 
days, there was no longer a cause of con- 
tinuance, and the parliament was then of 
course dissolved ; for prorogations were 
not then invented, nor for several ages af- 
terwards. Hence it is clear, that in the 
ideas of our forefathers of that age, par- 
liaments of a st constitutional duration,” 
were sessional parliaments, for none other 
could have entered into the imaginations 
of the authors of those statutes. 

The (< great and weighty affairs” of the 
nation, in our days, necessarily occupy a 
parliament for a large portion of every 
year ; and as more than one parliament 
in one year would be evidently' unneces- 
sary, burthensome, and extremely incon- 
venient, so we are now warranted in re- 
marking that parliaments ought to be an- 
nual, and to have continuance for the 
whole year, or very nearly so, as a provi- 
sion against sudden and unexpected contin- 


gencies, which might arise out of the or- 
dinary session : But that a longer dura- 
tion, being utterly contrary to the consti- 
tution, and inconsistent with national li- 
berty, ought never to be endured. 

Swift, who in the case before us was as 
well qualified as Blackstone, to understand 
the recited statutes of Edw. Ill, not only 
construed them, in respect of the duration 
of parliaments, as I do, but* held them in 
religious veneration. “I adore,” says he, 
“ the wisdom of that Gothic institution, 
“ which made them annual ; and I was 
“ confident our liberty could never be 
" placed upon a firm foundation, until 
“ that antient law was restored among us.” 
After language so decisive of his opinion, 
how unaccountable was his carelessness 
when in the same breath he: says, “ the 
" commerce of corruption between the 
" ministry and the deputies, would neither 
“ answer the design nor the expence, if 
“ parliament met once a year.” But still 
this word, “ met,” no more than the word, 
“ holden,” in the statutes of Edw. Ill, 
can cause any real obscurity in the pas- 
sage here quoted. — The opinion. Sir, of 
Swift, is the more worthy of your regard, 
as he was cotemporary with triennial par- 
liaments from first to last, and knew them 
well ; and when, only four years after 
their departure, he thus gives his opinion, 
it is evidently with no small disgust at the 
recollection of their turpitude, that be 
contemplated annual parliaments with so 
much enthusiasm. He well knew both- 
the origin and the exit of triennial parlia-* 
ments to have been foul and tyrannical. 
The Convention Parliament, which accom- 
plished the Revolution, first assembled in 
February, 1689, (according to our present 
stile) and continued for the remainder of 
that year. The succeeding parliament 
commenced in March 1690; wbenitsooq 
appeared that William and this parliament 
shewed as little respect for the constitu- 
tion, or for the fundamental laws of the 
land, as Charles and his Pensioner Parlia- 
ment had done; for William disloyally 
continued this parliament, without the 
smallest regard to a “ constitutional dura- 
“ tion,” and the commons had the 
treachery to sit for four years and a half. 
One year before their dissolution they 
passed the Triennial Act, purporting to 
enable the crown to keep the same parlia- 
ment together for any term not exceeding 
three years. Thus these men, who, for 
the most part, had been active in expelling 
from the throne and kingdom the Stuart 
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race of kings, for tyranny and misgovern- 
ment, by a tyranny as flagrant as the 
worst act of those despots, passed an act 
of parliament to deprive the nation of its 
political liberty, for two years in every 
three. Such was a tiiennial parliament's 
origin ! 

After an existence of three and twenty 
years, a triennial parliament discovered, 
that the lengthening of parliaments be r 
yond their constitutional duration, had 
“ proved very grievous and burthensome, 
“ by occasioning much greater and more 
“ continued expences, in order to elections 
“ of members to serve in parliament, and 
“ more violent and lasting heats and ani- 
“ mosities among the subjects of this 
“ realm, than ever were known before 
but, instead of recurring to the constitu- 
tion and its short parliaments, as the pro- 
per and obvious cure of the evils com- 
plained of, they, with singular effrontery, 
and in direct contradiction to their own 
reasoning in the preamble, pass an Act, 
for giving all subsequent Parliaments 
“ continuance for seven years." Such was 
a triennial parliament's foul and treacher-.i 
ousexit! 

As to the character of triennial parlia- 
ments, their historian hath told us, that 
“when the ministry was iu alliance with 
" Whigs, the majority of both houses 
"was Whig ; when with the Tories, they 
a became Tory." — In short, all was craft, 
faction, and perfidy. About the time of 
passing the Triennial Bill, some such 
member as Colonel Wardle “ set on foot 
“an enquiry into their own venalities, 

* which opened such a scene of iniquity, 

“ as, in the comparison, made the Pen- 
“ sioner Parliament of king Charles H, 
u seem innocent*." 

I have thus, Sir, laid before you what I 
know, and what I think, of triennial par- 
liaments ; and sorry have I been to find 
an y friend of liberty, at this crisis, either 
the advocate or the apologist for such 
parliaments. Some there are who reject- 
ing them in principle, as unconstitutional, 
do yet recommend a return to them in the 
way of Reform, as a step towards a re- 
covery of our liberties ; on an assumed 
notion that the nation will be more desir- 
ous of triennial than of annual parlia- 
ments; and as if all experience did not 
prove the folly of attempting, against a 
gigantic state corruption, which confers 

* Detection of the Parliament of Eng- 
land, I. 121, 100, 163. 
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on an oligarchy of usurpers sovereign 
power, a step-by-step Reformation ! To 
this assumption, and to this conduct, I 
have amongst many others, nine substan- 
tial objections, which I will now state r 
I. I am myself no prophet, and therefore* 
cannot foreknow that the Nation would act 
contrary to common sense, and the prin- 
ciple of self-preservation. 2. I do not 
believe that these prophesying persons are 
themselves prophets. 3. I cannot recon- 
ciled to myself to recommend a positive 
evil, and a gross violation of the constitu- 
tion, on a mere baseless surmise (contrary 
to experience) of its leading to a possible 
good. 4. I am not for attempting to 
cheat, delude, and mislead the nation, by 
preaching corrupt doctrine, and setting 
an unconstitutional example, while at the 
same time I am ignorantly imputing to 
that nation folly and baseness, and a pre- 
ference in its own case, of injustice to jus- 
tice, slavery to freedom. 5. Had 1 evi- 
dence of the nation's folly, apathy, and 
inclination to servitude, it should seem 
more worthy of English gentlemen to en- 
lighten, to animate, and to rouse their 
countrymen, by the honest words of truth, 
and the spirit-stirring influence of manly 
exertion in the cause of obvious liberty ; 
than to become the benumbing teachers 
of ignorance, and the puerile authors of 
sneaking measures, which are just as like- 
ly to wrest from the corrupt grasp of the 
accursed borough faction, our mangled 
constitution, as our pretty little Armies are 
likely to wrest from the gigantic grasp of' 
Buonaparte, the Iberian peninsula, with- 
out first insisting on it, as a sine qua non 
condition, that not a single English soldier 
shall be remaining on Iberian ground, un- 
less the governments of Spain and Portu- 
gal shall be radically reformed, and the 
people completely emancipated. 6. As 
it is most certain there will be no Parlia- 
mentary Reform at all, until loudly called 
for by the public voice, it will be as easy 
for that voice, when it do speak, to thunder 
the word “ annual," as to mumble the 
word “ triennial." 7. As truth and li- 
berty address themselves to the human 
understanding and heart, with infinitely 
more force than error and abasement, so 
the nation may far more easily be rouzed. 
to exertion for a real, visible, tangible, 
birthright freedpm, made the immediate 
prize of manly exertion ; than persuaded 
to contend in shackles for a something of 
which they 1 can have no distinct concep- 
tion, and consequently no strong feeling ; 
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a something which at hest can only be ex- 
plained to be an approximation to an ame- 
lioration of their condition ; at which ap- 
proximation to an amelioration of their 
condition, they may hope their grand- 
children, or later dependents, will arrive ; 
that is, when the borough faction can be 
reasoned into honesty and justice. 8. 
T hirt} r years ago, when the cry for a tri- 
ennial, parliament did (in my recorded 
judgment at the time) paraiize the patri- 
otism of the nation, that cry might have 
its apology in our being then only on the 
threshold of discussion: Rut after that 
discussion has teemed with unanswerable 
arguments against any thing so unconsti- 
tutional, the revival of such cry at this 
time, would, in my opinion, be little short 
of insanity, and a presumptive proof that 
qty liberties were gone beyond redemp- 
tion. ythly and lastly : The subduer of 
kingdoms and empires is abroad. No 
state has yet proved itself able to resist 
him ; because in none which he has at- 
tacked, had the people the blessing of li- 
berty, to make their state worth fighting 
for. England’s turn is not distant. Eng- 
land therefore, must immediately deter-, 
mine to be free, or prepare her neck for 
the French yoke* 

Such, Sir, is my reasoning; £nd I 
mean it to apply, not only to the mis- 
chievous error of aiming at a triennial 
parliament, but against all half-measures 
— the offspring of indistinct conceptions 
aujd timidity — and all proposals of circuit- 
ous courses for recovering our liberties. 
For such courses we have not time. Such 
counsel* are therefore out of season. The 
crisis of our fate demands an instant de- 
cision, : we must be now free, or never. 

I subscribe myself, Sir, 
your obedient servant, 

John Cartwright. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEWERS. 

Sir ; — Although the sentiments of the 
Edinburgh Reviewers were formerly known 
to be against the principle of Parliamen- 
tary Reform* yet, it was hoped, by some 
of the friends of that measure, who con- 
sidered that the talents of these journalists 
might have been a tower of strength to 
the cause, that the growing pressure of 
our pecuniary burdens ; the daily, hourly, 
increasing embarrassments, and danger of 
our political situation ; and more than all, 
the base and shameless devotion of the 
hptu* of commons tg the views of the 
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ministry, so strongly exemplified during 
the last session of parliament ; might 
have weakened their faith in the present 
“ practice and true principles of the com* 
“ stitutipn,” which they have so elaborately 
extolled in an article on Cafrbett’s Re^ 
gister in 1807, and that they might have 
been led to doubt the efficacy of that sys- 
tem of kingly and aristocratical influence 
in the house of commons, which they 
have represented' as essential to the very 
existence of the constitution itself. But 
no, the Edinburgh Reviewers, whether 
from a desire to maintain their consistency, 
— a seeming want of which in others had 
so strongly excited their indignation, or 
whether, (and it is. with some degree of 
pain that we admit the supposition,) — lured 
to their former opinions,, by the hopq, 
at no very distant time, of again basking 
in the sunshine of ministerial pqwer, and 
which, under another system, might be 
less genial to plants pf Scottish growth; 
whether, I say, it were these or w hat other 
motive that secured their attachment to 
the present order of things, we presume 
not to decide : the fact is apparent tha^ 
they have defended their doctrine, in. their 
last number, with all the force of tbeir 
eloquence, and with every exertion of 

their talent and ingenuity. It were 

hopeless to attempt to follow them through 
the windings, and shillings of the lengths 
ened and studied defence of their creed. 
To separate truth from fallacy, and sound 
argument from sophistry, when blended, 
with such skilful hands, is an operation 
too difficult to be undertaken but by men> 
of strong heads, and laborious habits. The 
few cursory observations w r e shall make 
on the general nature and effect of their 
doctrine, we hope, may induce the adj 
mirers of these celebrated critics, to pe- 
ruse with great caution their political 
tenets, and to doubt at least the purity of 
their constitutional principles, whatever 
may be their opinions of their skill in cri- 
ticism, or the extent of their literary ac- 
quirements. The Edinburgh Reviewer* 

have taken care in the pursuit of their ar- 
gument, to soften down the asperity of 
their opposition to the reformers, by occa- 
sional concessions, and friendly professions 
towards a partial alteration in the house, 
of commons : but their professions and 
their assumed tone of sincerity in wishing 
to see all the abuses of the government 
purged away, may be looked upon a* 
mere rhetorical artifice* intended to entrap 
the unwary into an acknowledgment w 
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their principles ; and thfeyare in fact as 
decidedly adverse to an effectual Parlia- 
mentary Reform, as Mr. Perceval, or any 
of the present, or would-be ministers them- 
selves. They are meretemporizers, sooth- 
ing the country under its present afflic- 
tions, but without a wish to remove the 

cause of them. The impression that 

their late article on this subject is calcu- 
lated to make, is' ; That any reform must 
be inadequate to remove, or materially to 
lighten the weight of taxes under which 
the country is sinking; That these taxes, 
and all their consequent evils; have arisen 
from the prosecution of wars undoubtedly 
popular, and that the people have, there- 
fore, only themselves* to blame for their 
accumulated grievances ; That the pre- 
sent mode of electing representatives to 
parliament, and the present manner of 
influencing them when so elected, is not 
only legal, and right, but is, in fact, the 
judicious practice, and true principles of 
the constitution : And that to attempt any 
reform is dangerous, 'and unnecessary, as 
the present system, under wise and provi - 
dent leaders, is fully equal to the removal 
of those abuses, which are the most unpo- 
pular and irritating ; (what abuses are 
not unpopular we are yet to learn;) and 
that we may hope at some future period, 
with such leaders, for a reduction of our 
public debt, a curtailment of our establish- 
ments, and a more economical expenditure 

the national resources. This then is 

all the consolation that these acute rea- 
soned and able logicians, in the abun- 
dance of their legislative wisdom, are able 
to administer to the drooping spirits of the 
nation ! They moreover inform us, that 
“ in the present state of things it is the 
obvious policy of a minister to be econo- 
mical in his measures,” and which po- 
licy, « is full as good a security for their 
adoption, as the warmer zeal and higher 
sense of duty of a reformed legislature.” 
So then we are to rest our security from 
forther oppression in the shape of taxes, 
not upon the sense of duty of our rulers, 
or their desire to be economical, but upon 
the necessity of their being careful of the 
existing revenue of the public ; the peo- 
ple having nothing more to give, or they 
to expect. Rest satisfied, therefore, ye 
people of England, with your governors 
present and to come, for the Edinburgh 
Reviewers assure us, that having screwed 
from you almost your last penny, their 
" envious policy” is to make the most of 
What they now. get ! In What relate* to 
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the popularity of the wars which have 
unquestionably brought upon the country 
its present embarrassments, the Edinburgh' 
Reviewers must pardon us if we require 
other proof than their bare assertion of their* 
having been so. They would however 
gain nothing by a full admission of the 
fact ; for it is the extravagant, unneces- 
sary, and corrupt expenditure of their 
money, of which the people complain, 
and 1 not of any spirited and liberal appli- 
cation of their resources. The popular 
voice, supposing iti to exist, may be a 
good reason for entering upon a war, but 
can never be a justification of the impro- 
vidence* and corruption of public men in 
thfe conduct of it. But we deny altoge- 
ther that any of the wars alluded to were 
called for by the people ; and we consider 
the delusion of a popular cry to be one of 
the degrading means by which the country 
has been betrayed into its misfortunes, and 
the propagation of which, may always be 
looked upon as a most artful and power- 
ful auxiliary of a polluted administration. 
It has hitherto been an easy matter; buf 
we hope that day is now past, for the* 
government to give an appearance of jpoa 
polarity to all its political schemes. The 
moment a measure was resolved upon, thd 
ministerial emissaries were let loose to’ 
counteract and overwhelm opposition be- 
fore it could well appear. The innumer- 
able public prints, and hireling scribblers; 
connected with the leaders of national 
affairs, immediately extolled the wisdom 
and necessity of the thing. Not only irf 
the metropolis, but in the provincial towns' 
and villages, the whole host of greedy ex- 
pectants, whether in black, red, or grey 
coats, gave vent to these intolerable rab- 
ble in vindication of their political patfofts; 
the distributors of the loaves and fished 
These swarms of pestilential insects, that 
fatten upon the offal, as it were, of thd 
public plunder which drops from their su- 
periors, infest every society, and bu 22 
around and poison every social company 
into which they can by "any means thrust 
their heads. Such have been the tricks 
of every ruling junto, since that blessed 
time which introduced ministerial influ- 
ence into the house of commons ; that 
precious period which the Edinburgh Re- 
viewers hail as the birth-day of “ regular 
freedom.” But this is not the voice df 
the people : that voice is never appealed 
to, but is lost in the hubbub, and senseless 
clamour of contractors, peculators, place- 
hunters, and their sneaking tribe of fol- 
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lowers. The good sense and honesty of 
the country retire abashed, and ashamed 
of such company, and suffer quietly the 
growing injuries brought upon them by 
this cqrmorant crew, rather than encoun- 
ter., open insult, and brutal violence : But 
this disgraceful apathy cannot, nor ought 
not, to continue much longer. Truth and 
honesty must triumph at last. Had Mr. 
Pitt listened iu 1793 to the real voice of 
the nation, and distrusted a little the sug- 
gestions of his own political wisdom, or 
vanity, he would scarcely have plunged 
the country into a war, merely on account 
of the paltry provocations of the then un- 
stable and mad government of France. 
But Mr. Pitt falsely calculated upon hum- 
bling this haughty enemy, and upon him- 
self cutting , a brilliant figure in the nego- 
tiations of Europe. If instead of uphold- 
ing this measure by extravagant exagger- 
ations of the danger of French principles, 
and French revolutions, he had kept a 
tight hand upon the few factions at home, 
and had conceded to the just demands 
of the major and reasonable part of the 
country ; redressed their grievances, and re- 
gulated the representation, even according 
to his own expressed judgment, he would 
have established his fame on a much more 
solid foundation than it rests upon at the 
present day. It is from this time that we 
are to date the rapid accumulation of our 
most pressing calamities. The rupture of 
Addington’s treaty was evidently popular, 
because to abide by it was evidently more 
dangerous than war. It is the same con- 
viction that upholds the popularity of the 
war at this moment ; it is popular by ne- 
cessity ; if that can be said to be popular 
which admits not of a choice. But we 
are not hence to conclude, that the people 
are accessory to their own degradation, 
because they acquiesce in an unavoidable 
evil. So far from the people being at any 
time anxious or clamourous for war, it 
may be securely laid down as a principle 
that the real popular sentiment of all 
countries is ever in opposition to begin 
war under any circumstances. When a 
war is once begun, it is true, that the peo- 
ple may be artfully led by a thousand 
ways to give it in appearance their sanc- 
tion. Even the best feelings of thei ^na- 
ture ; honour, national-pride, patriotism, 
may be entrapped into this service. But 
It would be highly unjust, therefore, to 
reproach them with being the cause of the 
distresses which the result might bring 
upon them. As well rrfight the people of 
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England be said to have dictated the 
miserable policy which has marked our 
conduct towards Spain, because it was the 
universal and animated wish of the nation 
to afford effectual assistance and relief to 
that unhappy country.— -The present sys- 
tem of administering the English constitu- 
tion is said by the reviewers to be " ex- 
pedient.” It is pretended that the‘three 
great balancing powers of king, lords, and 
commons, cannot perform their opera- 
tions with smoothness and effect without 
narrowing the sphere of their action, and 
concentrating their force in the house of 
commons; and this is to prevent those 
rude collisions which have heretofore sub- 
verted the monarchy. This union of the 
three great controuling powers, which is 
in fact a collusion against the people, they 
have the barefacedness to denominate the 
“ true principles of the English constitu- 
tion.” They might as well have said at 
once, what would scarcely have deserved 
more contempt; that in order to secure 
the people feom the effects of corruption, is 
to make it more certain, and practicable, 
by making it easier to be accomplished. 
It is no information or satisfaction to us to 
be told that this has been the practice 
since the sera of the Revolution. We know 
it has, and we also know full well the con- 
sequences. It is because it has so long 
been practised, and that it does at this 
moment exist, that we complain; nor 
shall we cease to complain till it is reme* 
died, that is, till a free and full repre- 
sentation of the people is established. The 
Edinburgh Reviewers may flourish their 
eloquence as much as they please on .the 
weakness and corruption of human nature, 
and on the impossibility of making any 
alteration for the better, in the house of 
commons, so long as it is so. We think 
that there is, at least, as much reason, and 
philosophy too, in the plan that goes tore- 
move temptation out of its way, as in that 
which professes to establish a basis of cor- 
ruption upon principle, and then justifies 
its pernicious effects on the plea of ex- 
pediency. -To support this argument, 

they, as well as all others who have 
advanced it, have recourse to the examples 
which occurred in the reign of the Stuarts. 
It is triumphantly asserted that their mis- 
fortunes are to be attributed to an attempt 
to abide by the theory of the constitution, 
and neglecting to establish an influence in 
the house of commons ; while the abomi- 
nable attempts of the, whole of this family 
to overturn the constitution altogether, ar* 
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carefully kepi out of sight. Hume, who 
h the acknowledged apologist of the 
Stuarts, does not however venture to le°-iti- 
mate this practice in their behalf. And in 
his Essays on Government, where it is to be 
remembered that he speaks speculatively, 
thoughhe thinks lhatthe king must have an 
. influence there, to counteract the omnipo- 
tence of the commons, it never entered his 
head that the aristocracy must have one 
also; arid he is particularly cautious to 
state the difficulty of pointing out the due 
proportion to be allowed, and even laments 
the impossibility of doing so with any de- 
gree of certainty or efficacy : « There is,” 
says he; “ in this case a peculiar difficulty, 
" which would embarrass the most know- 

“ ing, and most impartml examiner.” 

Mr. Lai ng too, in his history, though he 
points out the neglect of this measure as 
the cause of the unhappy convulsions which 
agitated the country in the reign of the 
Stuarts, he is far from recommending it, 
like the Edinburgh Reviewers, either as a 
necessary or a constitutional proceeding. 
Both these historians have on the other 
hand bestowed upon the Stuarts the general 
character, they so justly deserved, of being 
arbitrary and bigoted to. the last degree, 
in fact the whole period of their reign was 
an attempt to establish absolute power, 
and to destroy those rights and privileges 
of the people, which they had sworn to 
maintain inviolate. Are we then to illus- 
trate new maxims of government, and to 
justify encroachments upon the English 
Constitution, from examples of this nature ? 
could the Stuarts have been satisfied to 
have, reigned according to the laws of 
England, their posterity might at this mo- 
ment have been on its throne, and, by so 
reigning, the Edinburgh Reviewers would 
h?ve been deprived of the opportunity of 
exercising their ingenuity at the expense 
or their judgment and candour, in defen d- 
ing a system which in their consciences 
ley cannot approve. — There is one arti- 
hce m great vogue with the opposers of 
parliamentary Reform, and which the 
. ^ u 1 ^ ^viewers practise in common 
1 . toe rest, which ought not to escape 
ho ice. It is by constantly praising, and 
eepmg the public attention fixed upon 
• e liberty we enjoy, and the 

paitial distribution of justice in this our 
appy country. They do not perhaps re- 
lect that, we owe that impartial distribu- 
n chiefly, if not solely, to the ministers 
justice being unconnected with that 
Precious " influence,” which is the idol of 
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their wishes. And they choose to forget, 
that while we have freedom of speech, and 
liberty of person, we are daily deprived of 
those comforts which make the latter an 
enjoyment; and that the former, when 
not prostituted to the basest purposes, i* 
unhappily more in use to complain of our 
grievances than to extol the blessings 
derived from our « invaluable” constitu- 
tion. The secret of this mode of conduct 
may be traced in the following words of 
the Edinburgh Reviewers, which may be 
referred to in the 10th Vol. p. 277, of 
their political lucubrations. — “ Those who 
w expect to see a nation rise as one man, 

" in consequence of the gradual and regu- 
“ lar increase of their pecuniary burthens, 

“ must found their hopes upon histories of 
u human affairs, and views of human na- 
" ture, which the rest of the world are not 
" in possession of.” — Being safe, therefore, 
on this head, they consider that the only 
thing necessary to secure a smooth and 
easy current to the present or any system 
of government, is to avoid shocking too 
rudely the public mind by any alarming 
encroachments on its liberty ; and to 
leave it unmolested in the possession of its 
popular opinions, and prejudices. It is 
possible, however, that even these Machia- 
velian expounders may be out in their 
calculations. R. 

Staffordshire , lsf Oct. 1809. 


STATE OF SPAIN. 


Sir ; — How little it can be expected that 
the people of Spain will rise in mass to 
resist the French, we may draw a pretty 
accurate conclusion from the following 
passages in Fischer's Picture of Valen- 
cia (translated from the German, written 

in 1802, lately published). Page 172. 

“ Imposts. These are divided into royal 
and manorial. The former are very inconsi- 
derable, and are confined to what. is here 
called the equivalent, which is a very mo-' 
derate tax on income. [Valencia is not 
subject to the sisas or the miltiones , or in 
general to the oppressive rentas provinciates, 
which are exacted in the provinces be- 
longing to the crown of Castile.] The 
latter are more oppressive than in any 
other province of Spain. They consist in 
the appropriation in kind, . sometimes of a 
fifth Or sixth, at others even of one fourth 
or one third of the whole produce of the* 
toil of the industrious husbandman. To 
this must be added, a great number of 
privileges or rather usurpations, such as 
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privileged presses, ovens, shops and posa- 
das, which are likewise extremely op- 
pressive,— -The origin of those barbarous 
rights must be sought in the ancient 
feudal system. After the conquest of Va- 
lencia in 1238, the kings of Arragon di- 
vided the lands among their nobles, who 
assumed the right of taxing their vassals . at 
their own discretion. — The total expul- 
sion of the Moors in 1G09, produced, no 
alteration in this system. — —The farmer 
of this country, notwithstanding the fer- 
tility of the soil, and his own indefati- 
gable exertions, is never able to acquire 
a decent competence. — Can it be sur- 
prising, thht, weary of such oppression, 
be should more than once have risen 
against the nobility and the landed pro- 
prietors in general, and should have de- 
manded the abolition of those rights, 
which might with more propriety be de- 
nominated unjust usurpations? — Should, 
however, a revolution break out at some 
future period in Spain, these oppressions 
will, doubtless, furnish the first occasion 
for it. The events of 1802, are still fresh 
in the recollection of every reader. The 
government took the greatest pains to con- 
ceal them : for they were of a much more 
serious nature than is generally supposed.” 

B. C. 


MERCHANTS IN THE ISLAND OF 
ST. THOMAS. 

Sir; — It is a fact of public notoriety 
that British subjects, are by, their govern- 
ment, permitted and encouraged to reside 
in neutral countries, into which they annu- 
ally import British manufactured goods to 
a considerable amount, and which (by re- 
siding under a neutral flag) they are ena- 
bled to introduce into the colonies of our 
enemies.— -The amount of British manu- 
factured goods, that, in time of war, are, 
by these means, forced into the colonies 
of our enemies, is truly astonishing; and 
is consequently highly advantageous to the 
English nation.— The hides, coffee, cotton, 
and indigo, which were received from the 
Spaniards and others in payment of the 
British goods which were disposed of to 
them, (under the protection of the neutral 
flag) were shipped to England, the duties 
on which paid a very large revenue (and 
independent of the shipping employed) 
was of course highly beneficial to the 
nation.— The profits, which in the course 
of time, were realized by the merchant, 
in prosecuting this trade, were finally 
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vested, either in the fends, or in the lands, 
purchased in Great Britain, for the Eng- 
lishman, (whose habits and moides of life 
seldom coincide with those of foreigners) 
invariably keeps his eye fixed on his na- 
tive soil, and anxiously counts the days 
that he is compelled to absent himself 
from that country and those friends, to 
who pi he is so strongly attached. This 
trade, it appears then, was equally bene- 
ficial to the English government ; and to 
the individual who carried it on ; but 
Wfele the merchant is engaged in his ac- 
customed. pursuits, he is surprized by a 
sudden declaration of war ; his ships and 
property are overtaken at sea, (for at the 
time pf their sailing even the possibility 
of a war could not have been foreseen ) y 
he is carried into 'an Admiralty Court, 
where that property, which would ulti- 
mately have been sent to England, and 
would have paid for those very British ma- 
nufactured goods, (which under the neu- 
tral flag, he had been introducing among 
our enemies) is condemned as being the 
property of an enemy.! ! ! These, Sir, are 
no imaginary evils, but a true and faithful 
statement of. the consequences which betel 
many English subjects, who resided in the 
Danish West India islands, previous to the 
late declaration of war against Denmark, 
and a reference to the records of the West 
India • Admiralty Courts, will but too 
strongly corroborate the fact. — The fore- 
going statement, although but an outline 
of the subject, will. Sir, I trust, be suffi- 
cient to engage the attention of govern- 
ment to the, excessive hardship of the 
case ; but here. Sir, unfortunately, the evil 
does not rest: the advantages which be- 
longed to this port formerly, of course 
ceased with its neutrality ; but the ex- 
travagant fees, and charges of office, which 
have been imposed since its capture, do 
in fact amount to nearly a prohibition to 
any vessels entering this once flourishing, 
but now ruined port. — I am. Sir, 

St. Thomas, July 1, 1809. A. B. 


Correspondence between Mr. Perceval, and 
Lords Grey and Grenville. 

No. I. — Letter sent in duplicate to Earl Grey 
and Lord Grenville. 

Windsor , Saturday , Sept. 23, 1 809. 
My Lord— The Duke of Portland having 
signified to. his Majesty his intention of 
retiring from his. Majesty's service, in 
consequence of the state of his Grace Ji 
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health, his Majesty has authorized Lord 
Liverpool, in conjunction, with myself, to 
communicate with your Lordship and 
Lord Grey, for the purpose of forming an 
extended and combined Administration.— 
I hope, therefore, that your Lordship, in 
consequence of this communication, will 
come to town, in order that as little time 
as possible may be lost in forwarding this 
important object, and that you will have 
the goodness to inforin me of your arrival. 
^r-I am also to acquaint, your Lordship, that 
I have received his Majesty's commands 
to make a similar communication to Lord 
Grey of his majesty's pleasure. — I think it 
proper to add, for your Lordship's infor- 
mation, that Lord Castlereagh and Mr. 
Secretary Canning have intimated their 
intentions to resign their offices. 

I have the honour to be, &c. &c. 

SpeKcer Perceval. 


No. II . — Answer from Eari Grey. 

Howick, Sept . 26' 
Sir, — I have this evening had the hdr 
nour of receiving your letter of the 23rd, 
informing me, that, in consequence of the 
Duke of Portland's intention of retiring 
from his Majesty's service, his Majesty 
had authorised you, in conjunction with 
the Earl of Liverpool, to communicate 
with Lord Grenville and myself, for the 
purpose of forming an extended and com- 
bined Administration, and expressing a 
hope, that, in consequence of this commu- 
nication, I would go to town, in order that 
as little time as possible may be lost in for- 
warding this important object.— Had his 
Majesty been pleased to signify that he 
had ,any commands for me personally, I 
should not have; lost a moment in shewing 
my duty and obedience, by a prompt at- 
tendance on his royal pleasure. — But 
when it is proposed to me to communicate 
with his Majesty's present Ministers, for 
the purpose of forming a combined Admi- 
nistration with them, I feel that I should 
be wanting in duty to his Majesty, and in 
lairness to them, if I did not frankly and at 
once declare, that such an union is, with 
respect to me, under the present circum- 
stances, impossible. This being the an- 
swer that I find myself under the necessity 
ot giving, my appearance in London could 
be ot no advantage, and might possibly, at 
a moment like the present, be attended 
with some inconvenience, — lhave thought 
^better to request, that you will have the 
goodness to lay my duty at the feet of kif 
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Majesty, humbly entreating him not to at- 
tribute to any want of attachment to his 
Royal Person, or to diminished ze&l for his 
service, my declining a communication, 
which, on the terms proposed, could lead 
to no useful result, and which might be of 
serious detriment to the country, if, in con^ 
sequence of a less decisive answer from 
me, any further delay should take place in 
the „ formation of. a settled government. 

1 am, &c. 

Grey. 


No. III. — First Answer from Lord Grenville* 

Boconnoc, Sept. 25, 1 809. 

Sir,— I have the honour to acknowledge 
your letter of the 23rd instant, and under- 
standing it as an official signification o| 
his Majesty's pleasure for my attendance 
in town, I shall lose no time in repairing 
thither, in humble obedience to his Majes* 
ty's commands*— I must beg leave to defer, 
until my arrival, all observations on the 
other matters to which your letter relates. 

I have, &c. 

Grenvilije. 


No. IV; — Second Ansiver from Lord 
Gi'envilie . 

Sept. 29, 1809. 
Sir, — HaVing last night arrived here, in 
humble obedience to his Majesty's Com- 
mands, I think it now my duty to lose nd 
time in expressing to you the necessity 
under which I feel myself of declining the 
communication proposed in your letter; 
being satisfied that it could not, under the 
circumstances there mentioned, be pro- 
ductive of any public advantage.— I trust 
I need not say, that this opinion is neither 
founded in any sentiment of personal 
hostility, nor in a desire of unnecessarily 
prolonging political differences. — To com- 
not to inflame the divisions of the 
>ire, has. always been my anxious wish, 
and is now more than ever the duty of 
every loyal subject ; but my accession to 
the existing Administration could, I am 
confident, in no respect contribute to. this 
object ; nor could it, I think, be considered 
in any other light than as a dereliction of 
public principle. — This answer, which I 
must have given to any such proposal if 
made while the Government was yet en- 
tire, cannot be varied by the retreat of 
some of its MemberS.^My objections are 
not personal— they apply to the principle 
of the Government itself and to the cir- 
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'cumstanccs which attended its appoint- 
ment. — I have now, therefore, only to re- 
quest, that you will do me the honour of 
submitting, in the most respectful terms, 
these my humble opinions to his Majesty, 
accompanied by the dutiful and sincere 
assurance of my earnest desire at all times 
to testify, by all such means as are in my 
power, my unvaried zeal for his Majesty's 
service. I have, &c. 

Grenville. 


No. V . — Letter from Mr . Perceval to Lord 
Grenville . 

Sept. 29, 1809. 

My Lord; — I lost no time in communi- 
cating to Lord Liverpool your Lordship's 
letter of this day. — It is with great con- 
cern that we have learnt from it, that your 
Lordship feels yourself under the necessity 
of declining the communication which I 
Lave had the honour to propose. — In pro- 
posing to your Lordship and Lord Grey, 
under Ins Majesty’s authority, to -commu- 
nicate with Lord Liverpool and myself, 
not for the accession of your Lordship to 
the present Administration, but for the pur- 
pose of forming a combined and extended 
Administration, no idea existed in our 
minds of the necessity of any dereliction 
of public principle on either side. — Your 
Lordship may rest assured, that in com- 
municating to his Majesty the necessity 
under which you feel yourself of declining 
the communication which I had the honour 
to propose to your Lordship, I will do every 
justice to the respectful terms, and the 
dutiful and sincere assurance of your 
Lordship's unvaried zeal for his Majesty's 
service, with which the expression of that 
necessity was accompanied. — I cannot 
conclude without expressing the satisfac- 
tion of Lord Liverpool and myself at your 
Lordship's assurance, that the failure of 
this proposal is not to be ascribed to any 
sentiment of personal hostility. 

I have, &c. &c. 

Sp. Perceval. 


OFFICIAL PAPERS. 

Spanish Papers .—-Official Account, by 
General Cuesta, of the Battle of Talavera, 
to the Secretary at War, dated Seville , 
Sept. 7. 

Most Excellent Sir I removed my 
head-quarters on the 21st current, to Ve- 
lada, according to what I mentioned in 
my former dispatch of the same night. 


This communication was made after I had 
seen at Oropesa, in the evening of that 
day, the gallant and illustrious army of 
the English. — These forces having all re- 
united in that town, I ordered my van- 
guard to be placed before Velada, con- 
cluding that the firing I then discovered, 
was a skirmishing of our parties with an 
advanced body of the enemy, stationed at 
that time in the district of Gamona), two 
leagues distant from Talavera, and which 
in the sequel was routed and pursued to 
Casar. At break of day on the 22nd, my 
army being assembled in the extensive 
plain between Velada and Talavera, I di- 
rected that the vanguard, under the in- 
trepid Chief Brigadier-General Don Josef 
de Zayas, should charge the enemy, who 
had been reinforced with the division of 
cavalry of General Latour Maubourg, and 
I directed that the divisions of infantry 
and cavalry should march in cloe order, 
that thus advancing towards Talavera, 
they might resist the attack, if the French 
‘should endeavour to force the entrance to 
this place, as they seemed to have deter- 
mined. The dispatch of Zayas, No. 1. 
sent by this opportunity, will give you a 
perfect knowledge of what occurred on 
that morning. [This communication is 
promised in a new Supplement to the Se- 
ville Gazette, but was not published at the 
time of the departure of the vessel.] — 
The whole army followed the vanguard, 
passing by Talavera, and took up a posi- 
tion in the olive grounds, between that 
town, and the river Alberche. — The Bri- 
tish army on the night of the 21st, marched 
from Oropesa, and on the following morn- 
ing, united with us, and while the van- 
guard attacked and repulsed the enemy, 
the English also filed oil* by Talavera, to 
take up a position on our left, according 
to the plan agreed. It was. Most Excellent 
Sir, a magnificent exhibition, when we saw 
the combined armies in a plain of two 
leagues extent, advancing upon the enemy, 
and most brilliant and gratifying was the 
admirable order, firmness and gallantry, 
with which this movement was'performed 
by our allies. The whole evening of the 
22nd we were reconnoitering the camp of 
the enemy, when we took some prisoners 
between the wood and the olive grounds, 
who could not reach their vanguard, which 
had been obliged to retreat in consequence 
of an intrepid charge by our cavalry.— 
During the whole of the 23d nothing de- 
serving notice happened. It was employ- 
ed in examining the position of the one* 
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my, who had again concentrated his forces 
in .the district of Casalegas, and on the ad- 
jacent heights, preserving his vanguard, 
supported by some pieces of artillery on 
the bridge and shores of the river Al- 
berche, and which fired the greater part 
of the day on our skirmishing parties. — I 
had agreed with the General in Chief of 
his Britannic Majesty’s army. Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, as to the attack on the bridge 
and shores of the river before day break 
on the 24th, and to this purpose, I sent on- 
ward the 5th division of infantry under 
Marshal de Camp D. Luis de Bassecourt, 
in the evening of the 23d, in order, that 
after having crossed at the ford of Car- 
diel, three leagues from Talavera, they 
might march by the contiguous heights, 
so by break of day on.the 24th to fall 
on the rear-guard and right flank of the 
army of the enemy at Casalegas. At the 
same hour, 1 proposed to attack in person 
on the left flank, and a part of his front, 
while the English army assailed the whole 
of his right. The flight of the enemy du- 
ring the night of the 23d disconcerted 
this plan, and when at dawn of the 24th, 
we saw the French camp abandoned, I 
thought it proper to follow them with my 
army alone (as the British army remained 
in Casalegas and the shores of the A1- 
berche), with the hope of reaching his 
rear-guard, or some portion of it. The 
news which I acquired of his route, ap- 
prized me that he had proceeded in two 
columns by Santa Olalla and Cebolla, and 
in consequence, I divided my army so as 
to follow him in both directions. Not- 
withstanding the forced march of my 
army, who made their day’s progress with- 
6ut fatigue, we could not accomplish our 
object, as the enemy had early commenc- 
ed his retreat, and had proceeded with 
great rapidity. On the 24th, having 
posted myself in Santa Olalla, I ordered 
the troops which had taken the road of 
Cebolla to join me, with the exception of 
the 5th corps, which I left there to watch 
the district, placing the vanguard in the 
neighbourhood of Alcabon, from whence 
the piquets of the enemy were dislodged, 
and pursued to Torrijos, where a consider- 
able part of the army of the enemy was 
stationed. 

The whole of the 25th was engaged in 
giving repose to* the troops, and in appor- 
tioning the rations, which were extremely 
deficient. Parties of the French during 
he day were employed either in endea- 
vouring to dislodge us from our post, or to 


reconnoitre our situation, but in both at- 
tempts they wer£ disappointed by the 
valour of the officers commanding the 
skirmishing parties, who attacked them on 
all sides, and prevented their approach. 
At nine o'clock at night, of the same day, 
I had information that the enemy was ad- 
vancing upon Torrijos, and that his whole 
army was in movement, but my advices 
did not instruct me to which point the 
greater part was proceeding. On hearing' 
this, I apprised the Generals, and dispatch- 
ed an officer to General Wellesley. In 
consequence of his determination and di- 
rection, and on finding my vanguard 
powerfully attacked on the morning of 
the 26ih, by a very superior force, and 
the enemy indicating a design of making 
a general attack, 1 resolved to make a re- 
trograde movement upon the Alherehe, to 
reunite with the English, which I effected 
on the evening of the same day. The dis- 
patches of Brigadier-General Don Josef 
de Zayas, and of Lieutenant-General the 
duke of Alburquerque, Nos. 2 and 3 (not 
yet published) explain the particulars of the 
action on the morning of that day, and in 
which the corps there mentioned acquired 
great credit for their firmness and valour, 
&c. — Thus the evening of the 26th con- 
cluded ; and after having conferred with 
General Wellesley that night on our situa- 
tion, I resolved to repass the Alberche on 
the morning of the following day, when 
we agreed that the right line should be 
taken by the Spanish, and the left by the 
English army. The English vanguard re- 
mained during that night in Casalegas, and 
on the heights near it, under Lieutenant- 
General Sherbrooke, with orders to retire 
to the opposite side of the river, which were 
obeyed on the morning of the 27th. — I 
must now observe, that at dawn on the 
24th Marshal Victor had withdrawn from 
the post he occupied on the shores of the 
Alberche, in order to avoid the attack 
meditated on that day by the allied armies ; 
and he afterwards united himself, in the 
neighbourhood of Toledo, with the forces 
under General Sebastiani, and with 8,000 
men composing the guard of the Royal 
Impostor, who took the command of the 
whole, thus congregated assisted by Mar- 
• shals Jourdon and Victor, and by General 
Sebastiani. — It now appeared that, the 
enemy wished to bring on a general ac- 
tion, by the frequent approach of hte ad- 
vanced guard, and by the occupation of 
Santa Olalla by the whole of his army on 
the evening of the 26th. His outposts 
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then approached the allied army. Thus 
circumstanced, at break of day on the 
27th, the position agreed upon was taken; 
and Sir Arthur Wellesley ordered General 
Mackenzie, with a division of English in- 
fantry and a brigade of cavalry, to con- 
tinue in the olive plantation on the right 
side of the Alberche, where this party, 
composing the vanguard, might cover the 
right flank of the British army. — The 
whole combined army occupied an ex- 
tent of ground of above three miles; the 
right towards the Tagus, was covered by 
our native troops reaching to the front of 
Talavera. The ground on the left was oc- 
cupied by the English army, open to and 
commanded, by an elevation, where was 
assembled in a second line a division of 
English infantry, under the orders of Gen. 
Hill. Between this height and a chain of 
mountains at some distance, there is an in- 
closure, which, in the first instance, Gen. 
Wellesley did not order to be defended, 
because it was commanded by the height, 
and because it was considered too distant 
to be useful in the approaching battle. 
The whole of the ground on which the 
Spanish army was drawn up, was covered 
with olive plantations intersected by sinuo- 
sities, inequalities, and cottages. The 
great road towards the bridge of Alberche 
was defended by a strong battery, served 
by our infantry, in front of the Hermitage 
of Our Lady of the Prado. The other 
avenues of the district were defended in a 
similar manner. Talavera was protected 
by an appointed garrison, and the rest of 
the Spanish infantry, forming two lines, 
was placed behind a village which is at 
the extremity of the district, and formed a 
line in continuation of the position taken 
by the English army. In the centre, and 
between the two armies, there was a rising 
ground, where the English had begun to 
construct a strong redoubt, having in their 
rear a small plain. At this point was sta- 
tioned the English General Campbell, who 
commanded a division of infantry, sup- 
ported by the brigade of dragoons of Gene- 
ral Cotton, and Dy some squadrons of our 
cavalry. — Our combined army being thus 
arranged, the enemy presented himself in 
considerable force to our view, manifest- 
ing, at first, an intention to attack the divi- 
sion of the vanguard under General Mac- 
kenzie. In point of fact, he fulfilled this 
design before that Officer was enabled to 
retire to his proper position, but these gal- 
lant and disciplined troops which com- 
posed the brigade of General Mackenzie, of 


Col. Donkins, the brigade of cavalry of 
General Anson, and their corps, supported 
by General Payne, with four regiments of 
cavalry, posted in the plain and olive 
grounds ot Talavera, retired in most ad- 
mirable order, but not without some loss 
in the olive grounds, particularly two of 
the corps of this division. The regularity, 
steadiness, and fortitude of all these troops* 
as well as the military talents of General 
Mackenzie, were conspicuous in every 
movement, and this officer is deserving of 
the highest praise and admiration for the 
coolness and serenity with which he with- 
drew this division to the left of the British 
army. The number of the enemy increased 
on the right bank of the Alberche as the day 
advanced, and every thing indicated his 
determination to give battle to the com- 
bined forces. — x\s dusk approached, he 
commenced a furious attack by a can- 
nonade, and a charge by the whole of his 
cavalry, on the right, occupied by the 
Spanish infantry, with the apparent design 
of breaking through our ranks, posted as I 
have before described. This attack was 
received by an active fire perfectly well 
sustained, both of cannon and musketry, 
w hich disconcerted the purpose of the ene- 
my and put him to flight at a quarter past 
eight. During this time, a strong division 
of the French advanced by the valley to 
the left of the height occupied by the 
English General Hill, of w hich, with very 
great loss, they obtained a momentary 
possession, but Ilill returned to the charge 
presently with the bayonet, drove off the 
enemy, and recovered his ground. In the 
night the French repeated their attack, 
but without succeeding, and with great 
Joss. At break of day on the 28th they 
returned with two divisions of infantry, 
but they were repulsed by the brave Hill, 
who could not be intimidated by their re- 
peated attempts, or by the progressive ac- 
cumulation of the forces of the assailants., 
— General Wellesley, in consequence of 
these renewed exertions of the enemy by 
the valley, on the left side of the height* 
ordered thither two brigades of his cavalry, 
supported by Lieutenant General the Duke 
of Alburquerque, with the whole ot his di- 
vision of cavalry. The French, seeing 
this movement, sent sharp-shooters into the 
chain of mountains to the left of the valley, 
who were attacked by the 5th division of 
my infantry under Marshal de Camp Do# 
Lnis Bassecourt, who dislodged them with* 
much loss, — The general attack com* 
menced by the advance of different co- 
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lumns of the enemy’s infantry with the in- 
tention of attacking the height occupied 
by General Idill. These columns were 
charged by two parties of English dra- 
goons,, under the command of General 
Anson, led by Lieutenant-General Payne, 
and supported by the brigade of cavalry of 
the line of General Tanne. One of these 
regiments of English dragoons suffered 
very much ; but this spirited charge had 
the effect of disconcerting the designs of 
the enemy, who sustained a very great 
loss. At the same time, the French at- 
tacked the centre of the army, where the 
English General Campbell was stationed, 
having on his right Lieut. General Don 
Francisco de Eguja, the enemy was driven 
back by both these Generals, who had 
their infantry supported by the King's 
regiment of cavalry, and by the division 
of Lieutenant-General Don Juan de He- 
nesfcrosa. # This corps covered itself with 
glory in the charge that it made on the 
infantry of the enemy, during which it 
turned the column by which it was assail- 
ed ; under which advantage, the English 
infantry, protected by the Spanish, pos- 
sessed themselves of the artillery of the 
enemy. At the same time with these pro- 
ceedings, the French attacked with fury 
the centre of the English army, com- 
manded by General Sherbrooke. The 
foes were received with extraordinary 
courage, and were driven back by the 
whole English division, with charged 
bayonets. But the English brigade of 
guards, which was carried onward precipi- 
tately in the ardour of battle, advanced 
too far, and was in consequence obliged to 
withdraw under the fire of the second line, 
couitposed of the brigade of cavalry of 
General Cotton, and of a battalion of in- 
fantry detacjhed from the height by Gen. 
Wellesley, as soon as he observed the re- 
mote situation of the guards. General 
Howorth, who commanded the English 
artillery, was distinguished for his extraor- 
dinary courage, and performed the most 
important services. — Lieutenant-General 
Don Francisco de Eguia, my second m 
command, was posted on my left, with the 
3rd, 4th, and 5th divisions, under Gene- 
rals the Marquis de Portago, Don Rafael 
Manglano, and Don Louis Alexandro Bas- 
secourt, but the latter was ordered to sup- 
port the division of cavalry of Lieutenant- 
General the Duke of Alburquerque, which 
was detached to reinforce the British army. 

ne dispatches No. 4, 5, and 6, from these 
Generals, are inclosed for the information 
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of his Majesty. — I took under my particu- 
lar orders the centre and the right, without 
neglecting, however, the superintendance 
of the rest, and with much satisfaction I 
noticed the conduct of the Generals of the 
1st and 2nd division of the Marquis de 
Zayas, and Don Vicente Iglesias, as well as 
Don Juan Berhuy, and Lieutenant-General 
Don Juan Henestrosa, &c. — The loss of 
the enemy was very great. They left on 
the held of battle from four to five thousand 
men, and the number of their wounded ia 
computed at 5,000 more. Two or three 
Generals were killed, several wounded, and 
at least 400 other officers. We have 
taken 19 pieces of artillery, and many 
waggons of ammunition, and the rout was 
one of the most complete, considering that 
we were acting on the defensive. The 
English have lost General Mackenzie, 
Brigadier-General Langworth, and other 
officers of distinguished rank and merit. 
The total of their officers, killed and 
wounded, is 260, and that of their rank 
and file 5,000. Our diminution is much 
less. Don Rafael Manglano was wounded, 
and 50 more of our officers were killed and 
wounded,' and 1,150 rank and file. Our 
artillery was served with ability and forti- 
tude, and the names of such officers, whose, 
talents were most conspicuously displayed, 
are mentioned in the dispatches from the 
respective Generals. — I should be negli- 
gent of my own duty, if i did not com- 
municate to your Excellency, for the in- 
formation of his Majesty, that the conduct 
of the British General in Chief, Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, and that of the Generals, subor- 
dinate Officers, and Soldiers under his com- 
mand, is above all praise. I have seen 
the enthusiasm with which these faithful 
allies have in copious streams poured forth 
their blood id the defence of our liberty, 
and no language can adequately express 
the sentiments of gratitude with which our 
breasts are animated. With the highest 
satisfaction I have noticed my army hailing 
our companions for the victory obtained* 
and mingling with exclamations indica- 
tive of the warmest affection, the appella- 
tives of our country, and Ferdinand, with 
those of our powerful and generous allies. 

[This liberal and spirited eulogy is suc- 
ceeded by a list of the Officers and others 
of the Spanish army, who deserved the 
high reward of the approbation of their 
Commander, among whom is distinguished 
a lad of 16 years of age who killed four 
Frenchmen with his own hand. We are 
sorry eur limits do not allow our inserting 
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the catalogue of the names of these brave 
champions of Spanish independence.] 

Signed, Gregorio de la Cuesta. 
To his .Excellency Don Antonio Cornel. 


Battle of Talavera. — From the French 
Official Paper , the Moniteur. 

The Moniteur of September 28, contains 
the following observations, in the form of 
Notes on the London Gazette of Saturday, 
Sept. 2, containing the dispatches from 
Lord Wellington, dated Deleytosa, 8th 
Aug. 1800 

* W hen I entered Spain, I had a 

4 communication with General Cuesta, 

* through Sir Robert Wilson and Colo- 

* nel Roche, respecting the occupation 
• 4 of the Puerto de Banos, and the Puerto 

* de Perales / — (London Gazette .) 

Note of the Moniteur. — We wish Lord 
Wellesley to command the English armies. 
With his character, he will risk great ca- 
tastrophes. It appears that he has neither 
spies nor any accurate information; which 
is astonishing, -in a country where Eng- 
land has so many partizans. 

4 I preferred to go, from thinking that 

4 the British troops were most likely to 

* do the business effectually/ 

We are willing to believe that these 
dispositions were made ; for we see in one 
of his dispatches that he thought he had 
only to do with 10 or 12,000 French; 
and it was possible that he might march, 
with 20,000 men, against a corps, which 
in his opinion, consisted only of 10 or 
12,000 : but he should have gained bet- 
ter information on his march, and he 
would have learned that this corps of 
12,000 men amounted to 70,000. He had 
his retreat cut off, and was too fortunate to 
be able to throw himself/ in order to 
escape, into impracticable roads. Gene- 
ral Wellesley is inexcusable for not having 
known that the corps of the Dukes of Dal- 
matia, Elchingen, and Treviso, amounted 
to 70,000 men; and for having thought 
that he could cover his left flank against 
this formidable army, by leaving two 
battalions at Puerto Banos. — What igno- 
rance ! 

* I acknowledge that these reasons 

4 did not appear to me sufficient for 

. * • giving up so important a post as Ta- 

4 lay era/ 

General Cuesta did right to leave Tala- 
▼era ; if he had delayed, he would have 
been lost. He did wrong to leave two di- 
visions and 40 pieces of artillery on the 


Tagus ; he lost them ; and this post, which 
.was the rear- guard, was a post of honour. 
General Wellesley ought to have occupied 
it. It is acknowledged in war, that an ad-, 
vanced guard i or a rear-guard, according 
to the operations, is the post most import- 
ant to defend. But General Wellesley 
had taken the lead; and, according to the 
laudable practice of his nation, had left to 
his allies the post of danger. 

4 The enemy stated to be 30,000 
4 strong, but at all events consisting of 
4 the corps of Soul t and Ney/ 

We see, that even at the time when he 
wrote, the English General did not know 
the force of the French. He speaks only 
of the corps of the Dukes of Dalmatia and 
Elchingen, and appears to have no know- 
ledge of the corps o&the Duke of Treviso, 
twenty-five battalions strong, and which, 
since their entrance into Spain, have not 
been inferior to the best troops ip Europe, 
If Lord Wellesley frequently commits si- 
milar errors in war, he may one day pay 
dearly for them. 

4 We had reason to expect the ad- 
4 vance of Victor’s corps to Talavera, as 
‘ soon as General Cuesta’s march should 
4 be known ; and after leaving 12,000 
4 men to watch Venegas, and allowing 
4 from 10 to 1 1,000 killed and wounded 
4 in the late action, this corps would 
* have amounted to 25,000/ 

This is a singular calculation which 
Lord Wellesley makes of the first and 
fourth corps and the reserve, The first 
corps is composed of 36 battalions, the 
fourth of 30'; the reserve of 20 battalions, 
and the cavalry of 40 squadrons. Lord 
Wellesley had therefore around him 170 
battalions, and 80 or 90 squadrons, and 
he expected to conquer Madrid with 
20,000 men! We do not speak of the 
Spaniards ; they may be reckoned as of 
consequence for plundering isolated per- 
sons, or for defending themselves behind 
a wall, but very little account can be 
made of them in a regular battle, as the 
English may have been convinced. If 
L*>rd Wellesley had had, besides his 20,000 
men, the whole army of Lord Chatham, 
which went to bury itself in the marshe's 
of the Isle of Walcheren, he could have 
derived nothing from his expedition but 
disgrace, confusion, and defeat. If the 
English mean to dispute Spain with France, 
they must land an army, if not equal to 
the French army, at least two-thirds a* 
strong, that is to say, of at least 150,000 
men, for the Spaniards cannot b« reckoned 
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for more than one-third in a regular bat- 
tle.— .Nothing can be more advantageous 
to France than to have the English engage* 
in land-wars ; for then, instead of con- 
quering England by sea, we shall conquer 
her on the continent. Such a contest 
shews to admiration what those are .who 
direct the Cabinet of London. — Themisto- 
cles advised the Athenians to abandon 
their citadels, and take refuge on board 
their ships. It is to be wished that the 
British Cabinet may persist, as it has be- 
gun, in the plan of deserting its ships and 
throwing itself on the continent. We 
have predicted the humiliation of England, 
and peace, before a year elapses. — Before 
a year shall have expired, the English, 
whatever efforts they may make, will be 
driven out of the peninsula, and the impe- 
rial eagle will fly on the fortresses of Lis- 
bon. 

* We had reason to expect, that, as 
' the Marquis de la Reyna would not 
' remove the boats from the river Alma- 
' rez, Sou It would have destroyed them. 

‘ Our only retreat was, therefore, by 

* the bridge of Arzo Bispo ; and if we 

* had moved on, the. enemy, by breaking 
‘that bridge, while the army should be 
‘engaged with Soult and Ney* would 
‘ have deprived us of that only resource. 

' We could not take a position at Oro- 
4 pesa, as we thereby left open the road 
4 to the bridge of Arzo Bispo, from Ta- 
‘ lavera, by Calera ; and after consi- 
‘ dering the whole subject maturely, I 
f was of opinion that it was advisable to 
4 retire to the bridge of Arzo Bispo, and 
'to take up a defensive position upon 

* the Tagus/ 

We shall not continue these Notes; it 
would be an insult to our readers. The 
falsehood of the report of Lord Wellesley 
must be evident to every one. 

Conclusion . Lord Wellesley, without 

Knowing the force of the enemy with 
whom he had to contend, without being 
furnished with that which constitutes an 
a rmy, advanced to Talavera. The idea 
of entering Madrid turned his brain. He 
took the French army for an army .of 
Sepoys. He arrived at Talavera with 25 
or 26,000 men. He was there joined by 

30,000 Spaniards, and, with these two 
armies united, he intended to penetrate to 
Duke of Belluno manoeuvred 
wilfully to draw him on, and formed a 
junction w Rh the fourth corps and the re- 
serve, and, with the King at their head, 
^ched against the enemy. The Duke 


of Dalmatia, with still more considerable 
forces than those of the King, marched 
upon their rear. Lord Wellesley could 
not extricate himself but by beating, se- 
parately, the two armies. The first and 
fourth corps presented him with an oppor- 
tunity, since they attacked, without wait- 
ing for the three corps commanded by the 
Duke of Dalmatia. The English fought 
well ; the battle of Talavera was doubt- 
ful; though the lost of the English, 
was much more considerable than ours, 
for the French artil(ery was more numer- 
ous. It appears that, by a serious of mul- 
tiplied faults, .the French could not take 
the position on the left ; but the English 
were beaten back every time they attempt- 
ed to advance upon the French. When 
the 70,000 men commanded by the Duke 
of Dalmatia were at Plasencia, Lord Wel- 
lesley believed there were not more than 

10.000 men there, and formed the most 
ridiculous combinations.. He perceived, 
however, the folly of his calculations, his 
extreme imprudence, and was sufficiently 
fortunate to escape into Portugal will! hi* 
infantry. What would have been the case, 
if, manoeuvring according to. the principles 
of war, the French army had not given 
battle until all united? Lord Wellesley 
says, that the want of the means of con- 
veyance prevented him from marching to 
Madrid. What would have been the con- 
sequence, if he had marched to Madrid, 
and the Duke of Dalmatia had placed 
himself between him and the Tagus? 
He would have come with his army to 
jFrance.’ He has sacrificed brave men 
through presumption, and ignorance of 
that of which a General ought not to 
be ignorant. — This expedition greatly re- 
sembles that of General Moore in the 
month of November last. But General 
Moore was more prudent, and saved him- 
self sooner ; and, though he suffered enor- 
mous losses, the half of his army returned 
to England, without their baggage, &c. 
Like General Moore, General Wellesley 
abandoned his hospitals, his baggage, his 
artillery, and arrived in Portugal with the 
half of his army. At this moment he has 
not 18,000 men under arms, out of th« 

40.000 which left the ports of England. 

The Moniteur of 30th Sept, after giving 
the following intelligence from an English 
Paper — 

‘ The whole British army has quitted 

' Spain. Sir Arthur Wellesley has his 

‘head-quarters at Elvas (1).— rlt is said 
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4 this retreat has been occasioned by the 

4 want of provisions (2).— The French j 

4 have returned to Madrid.' 
has these Notes: — 

(1). This is certainly a great success, 
and the English people owe much grati- 
tude to Lord Wellesley for having de- 
stroyed a part of their troops, for haring 
compromised the glory of their arms, for 
having fled sixty leagues pursued sword 
in hand, in fine — for having abandoned 
their allies. The King of England has 
rewarded these great services by conferr- 
ing On General Wellesley the title of Lord 
Wellington, Viscount Talavera. Why 
dbes he not give, likewise, to Lord Chat- 
ham, the title of Duke of Walcheren? 
This reward would be as well merited as 
that which has been granted to Sir Arthur. 
We hope that the English General, who, 
m the course of this winter, will be driven 
into the Tagus and forced to evacuate 
Portugal, will receive the title of Duke of 
Lisbon. Thus the French will find in the 
genealogy of the English Generals the list 
of their successes. — (2). It is impossible to 
find a worse excuse : What, was it in the 
middle of Spain, and when the English 
army had behind it Seville, Lisbon 1 , and 
the Sea, that its retreat was occasioned by 
the want of provisions ? It is impossible to 
spost more with the public credulity. — 
The English fled from the French bayo- 
nets, and the French troops, far from re- 
turning immediately to Madrid, pursued 
these fugitives as far as the heights would 
permit. 


War between Austria and France, and 
the Expedition to Holland. — Notes 
from the French Official Paper r the Moni- 
teury on the Articles published in the Lon- 
don Papers upon the above subjects . 


4 We cannot consider the Austrian 
c Monarchy, its Sovereign, and its ar« 

* mies, so entirely humiliated as they 
' were after the battle of Austerlitz : 
4 there is no talk of an interview in a 

• windmill .’ — ( London Papers )\ 

Note by the Mbniteur . — If there has been 
no interview, it is* because the Emperor 
Napoleon would have none. The first in- 
terview, in which the Emperor Napoleon 
gave peace to his enemy, having left no 
remembrance of gratitude in the breast of 
the latter, it became evident that a fresh 
interview would be to no purpose. — With 
regard to the difference between the situa- 
tions of Austria, after the battles of Aus- 


teriitz and Wagram, it is this Aftet the 
battle of Austerlitz, Russia was still allied 
^vith Austria ; she had upon the Vistula A 
second army, which she might march; 
Prussia, who had signed the Convention 
of the 2nd of November, might take part 
in the war ; in short, the army of Prince 
Charles was still untouched, and the whole 
of it might march. On the other haiid, 
the important fortress of Raab and the 
Circles of Hungary had not been occupi- 
ed ; Saxony did not yet form part of the 
Confederation ; and, however, the posi- 
tion of Dresden must be considered as of 
some importance ; in fine, the Dtichy of 
Warsaw belonged to Prussia, and the army 
of Gallic i a, which now menaces Moravia, 
did not exist. At present, on the contra- 
ry, all the Austrian armies and fortresses 
have been attacked and vanquished. 
There are hardly any vestiges remaining 
of the army which the Archduke John 
brought from Italy ; and if it can st’ill 
muster ten thousand men under arms, most 
of these men are only recruits. The grand 
army of Prince Charles being beaten at 
Eggmulh, at Ratisbon, at Esling, and at 
WagTam, has lost his best soldiers, and he 
himself, frightened at the spirit of intrigue 
and division which reigns in the Cabinet, 
has thrown up the command and retired. 
The difference is not less great in the 
internal situation of the Monarchy : after 
the Peace of Presburg, the French had 
only passed through the Hereditary States; 
upon the present occasion, they have al- 
ready made a staj' in them of upwards of 
i four months. At that time Austria had 
not made the last efforts ; her population 
I was still entire ; at present many provinces 
! have been so much depopulated by the 
1 levies in mass, that' no other inhabitants 
are to be found in* the villages than women 
and children; At that time all the reyo- 
i lutionary means 1 which had been taken 
existedy and might be employed : at pre- 
sent they have been taken, and have been 
taken in vain : the country is exhausted 


of men as well as of things. 


An army, formidable from the num> 
f her of the soldiers (we wish we could 
4 say formidable* from the talents of its 
e Chiefs) has 1 been sent by England and 
* landed in* Zealand.’— .. 

The expedition against Zealand could 
not have any result for England. It migtw 

occasion some embarrassments, some frestt 
burdens to the people of France; bu 
these they do not calculate, when any 
proofs of zeal or devotedness are to 
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given to the country ; it could give the 
English nothing but shame ; it could be 
4 attended with no other result than to 
make them lose an army, whilst it would 
procure a new army to the' Emperor. 
Thes^ prognostics have been perfectly ve- 
rified.— We say that the expedition could 
not he attended with any result, because it 
was necessary to begin by making the 
siege of Flushing. Flushing, provided 
the island of Walcheren be inundated, 
must be considered by every sensible offi- 
cer as a place impregnable, by a regular 
siege, or at least as presenting difficulties 
which the labour of four months would be 
unable to vanquish. In this instance, the 
wisest calculations were baffled. Flush- 
ing, when the besiegers trenches were 
i stdi three hundred paces from the body of 
the fortress* when there was no breach, 
when the body of the fortress was un- 
touched, surrendered by the sole effect of 
the terror of a bombardment. Is this 
cowardice ? Is it treason ? The sequel of 
I the inquiry will prove which. Thus, then, 

I the sole opposition of Flushing, which de- 
l tamed the English expedition only twen- 
i ty days, ought to have detained it three 
i months.*— Of all the chances of succeed- 

: certainly the one least expected by 

tlie English, must have been such a success 
obtained by a bombardment; they re- 
quired 20 days for that. Now, 20 days 
•pent in the island of Walcheren, in the 
month of August, must have occasioned a 
number of sick, which cannot be comput- 
ed at less than one in four soldiers; and to 
calculate otherwise would betray a total 
ignorance of the effects of that climate. 
When we say that 20 days spent in the 
island of Walcheren must cost the quarter 
of the troops which land in it, we may 
add, that the health of the other three 
quarters must be essentially impaired, 
mid that all the weakened men are on the 
point of falling sick. It is therefore a 
most senseless attempt to land brave sol- 
diers in that fatal country,, and we must 
consider the English army as destroyed, 
Qr at least what remains of it, as unable 
to do much duty for several months to 
come. — But in fine, after the siege of 
flushing, we had to expect the siege of 
tott Bata, which communicating by wa-> 
ter with Bergen-op-Zoom and with fort St. 
Martin, which the French have built op- 
posite to it, could in like manner not be 
t^ken, but after works and trenches ear- 
ned on in a country the climate of which 
Has fetal as Walcheren. It is true, that 
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| the English were fortunate ! A Dutch Ge- 
; neral, called Bruce, the shame of the mi- 
| litary name, and whose head the nation 
must have to fall upon the scaffold, evacna- 
! ted this fort through an unexamplified panic 
six hours before the English arrived. 
Here, then, we again behold the English 
enjoying a good fortune upon which they 
could not rely ; but these fortunate events, 
purchased with the ever-increasing di- 
minution of their armies, whither could 
they carry them ; to burn the French 
.squadron ? to effect tliis, it was necessary 
to take Antwerp. But in fine, the French 
squadron being taken and burned, it re- 
mains to be known whether such an ope- 
ration was worth what it has cost, and 
whether it be very prudent to go to an 
expence of many men, and of 40 or 50 mil- 
lions, in order to occasion one*s enemy 
a loss of between 15 and 20 millions. 

But the ships at Antwerp could not be 
taken. They did not depend upon the 
occupation of Flushing, upon that oi 
Walcheren, nor of any island : they de- 
pended upon the Continent. It was ne- 
cessary to take Antwerp ! The English-, 
who for this long time past have not fcra- \ 
veiled upon the Continent* consulted in- 
formation collected six years ago, and 
imagined that Antwerp was still an open 
town, as it was when it was only a trading 
port ; they did not take into their caleu^ 
lation the works of these latter years*, 
especially those which ihe Emperor has. 
caused to be raised since his journey to 
Antwerp. Upon establishing a dock- 
yard in that town, he ordered its fortifica- 
tions to be again raised ; it is now sur- 
rounded with a bastioned rampart The* 
ditch fillet^ with water which covers this 
rampart has been repaired ; the left of 
the town is covered by an immense inun- 
dation which removes the approaches up- 
wards of fifteen hundred fothoms; the 
right is supported by the citadel, which; 
is a fine piece of fortification ; upon this 
front, several works have been establish-* 
ed; among others, a fine half-moon with 
its counterscarp. Upon the left bank of 
the Scheldt there are no houses, but the: 
head of Flanders has been re-established* 
and its works are protected by an inunda- 
tion of 2,000 fathoms in extent. The 
| English could not, therefore, take Ant- 
iwerp without besieging it, without me- 
thodically opening the trenches, without 
| working on through the inundations andi 
marshes, in short, without having invested 5 
foe town r and if tljey must invest it on 
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both sides, they would require to have 
two armies: 1st, One between the head 
of Flanders and the town of St. Nicholas, 
opposite to Brussels and to the road of 
France ; indeed, we know no General 
bold enough to take this position with less 
than 8 0,000 infantry, and between 8 and 
10,000 cavalry, since he must have to with- 
stand the army which should arrive from 
France, and the troops should stretch out 
from the head of Flanders, that is to say, 
the whole garrison of Antwerp, which is 
a combined attack, would sally out on 
that side. On the side of the town, the 
investment could not reasonably take 
place with an army of less than 40,000 
men, having in front a corps of observa- 
tion, to keep in check the array of the 
Duke of Valmy, assembled at Maestricht, 
which would draw near Antwerp, and 
having another corps towards Bergen-op- 
Zoom against the Dutch. It would, there- 
fore, have been easier for Lord Chatham 
to take Brussels, to march against Ghent, 
and to advance as far as Flanders, leaving 
Antwerp and the French army behind 
him, than to undertake to invest Antwerp 
and besiege it. This much with regard 
to the same side ; — 

On the side of the river, the following 
are the obstacles which must have stop- 
ped the English : — 1st. Fort Frederic and 
Fort Doel, each mounting fifteen 36- 
pounders; after these, Fort Liilo and the 
Fort of Lief kenshoek ; each mounting 
sixty 36-pounders, and ten mortars; and 
behind, a line of eighty gun-boats and 
pinnaces, mounting two hundred 24- 
pounders. Now, every sensible man who 
knows that there is only a distance of 600 
fathoms between Fort Liilo and the Fort of 
Lief kenshoek, which is opposite to it, per- 
ceives that this passage cannot be forced. 
With regard to fireships, it is well known 
that fireships and infernal machines are 
ineffectual. The infernal machine which 
was let off at St. Malo had no effect ; these 
sorts of explosions were never able to 
shake a rampart An estacado had been, 
established, which secured our gun-boats 
from fire-ships. In fine, we had also fire- 
ships ; sixteen were already in readiness, 
and we were going to avail ourselves of 
the first favourable occasion to send them 
against the English. Besides, to make use 
of fire-ships, it would have been necessary 
to approach within 500 fathoms of the 
town, since from Liilo to Antwerp the 
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Scheldt makes four elbows, which would 
have prevented fire-ships from being di- 
rected from any greater distance.— On the 
sea side in like manner no success could be 
nopedfor; but admitting that by thecombi- 
tion of the effects of the land and sea, 
Liilo and Lief kenshoek had been carried, 
which supposes two regular sieges, the 
enemy would directly after have met 
with three other barriers to be forced; 
the Pearl fort, fort St. Philip, and fort St. 
Mary. All these forts are covered by in- 
undations, and each of them would have 
required a separate siege. These different 
operations could not have taken place 
without losing 40 days more, and suppos- 
ing that by the 20th of October the land 
and sea forces had been able to approach 
within 2,000 fathoms of Antwerp, they 
still required three months more to take 
the town. With regard to the squadron, 
it was entirely shut up within the town, 
up and down the river, protecting Ant- 
werp, and protected by it. The taking of 
Antwerp was, therefore, a thing impossi- 
ble for Lord Chatham, an operation much 
more difficult to be effected than the oc- 
cupation of a quarter of France.— How- 
ever, the following was the system of the 
French army; from the 15th of August 
three corps were formed. The Prince of 
Ponte Corvo was at Antwerp with 30.000 
men, national guards, regulars and Dutch 
troops. The Duke of Cornegliano was at 
Ghent with the corps of the head of Flan- 
ders, consisting of 25,000 men ; the Duke 
of Istria was at Lisle with 20,000 men.— 
We should have let the English, had they 
seriously presented themselves, cross the 
channel of Bergen-op-Zoom, stretch out 
beyond the inundation of Liilo, and march 
against Antwerp ; the Duke of Cornegli- 
ano would have proceeded towards the 
Head of Flanders, and whilst the English 
would have been making their dispositions 
to invest Antwerp from fort Liilo, to the 
citadel, the Prince of Ponte Corvo and the 
Duke of Cornegliano, protected by the in- 
undations and by the immense works of 
the town, would have waited for them, 
and on the day agreed upon, would have 
stretched out upon the right ; and then 
the English armies would have terminated 
its destinies: the A Duke of Istria would 
during that time have proceeded to th# 
island of Cadsand. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE JUBILEE. 

To Richard Good lad. Esq. 
of THE 

Parish of Droxford, in the County of Hants. 

Sir, Botley, 19 Oct . 1809. 

When I had, on the 17tl^ instant, the 
pleasure of seeing you at the Justice-meet- 
ing at Droxford, you mentioned to me 
something about a subscription in behalf of 
the poor inhabitants of that parish, which 
has go long experiedced the good effects 
of your activity and benevolence. You 
informed me, at the same time, that Mr. 
Chidell, the Overseer of the poor, in our 
Tything, would call upon me with a pa- 
per, containing a list of the subscriptions 
already taken. This paper, with my name 
on it, has just been presented to me ; and, 
against my name, I have written these 
words: “ Mr. Cobbelt thinks it improper to 
u give any thing at all;” my reasons for 
which opinion I shall now state to you, 
and (under an address to you) to the pub- 
lic at large ; because I am satisfied, that, 
in more than one point of view, the state- 
ment may, sooner or later, be conducive 
to the public good; and, as to the mode 
of address, it will, I think, require no apo- 
logy, w hen it is considered, that the afore- 
mentioned Subscription-paper came ac- 
companied with a circular-letter under 
your hand. 

Of this letter, Sir, which I kept in my 
possession until I had read it twice through, 
the following is the substance : That , on 
the 2 5th instant , being the day when the king 
mill enter upon the 50 th year of his reign , there 
luill be a GENERAL rejoicing through the 

kingdom ; that it would be a PITY, that , 

amidst this general joy, the parish of Droxford 
should APPEAR LESS LOYAL than its 

neighbours; that Mr. Garn i er the Rector, 

'Qn.d Mr. Nott, the Curate, together with 
other gentlemen of the parish , assembled after 
divine service, on Sunday last, proposed the 
Qpming of a Subscription for the .puipose of 
raising a sum of money , wherewith to purchase 
bread, mat, and beer, to be delivered, on the 
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25 th instant, to the poor parishioners of Drox- 
ford, it being the opinion of the parties so pro- 
posing, that the king would be peculiarly de- 
lighted with our loyalty's shewing itself in the 
form of largesses to his poorer suljecis . 

These, Sir, are the principal proposi- 
tions contained in your letter; and, before 
I come to consider them in their relation 
to what is called the Jubilee ; before I 
come to consider them as relating solely to 
the present occasion, give me leave to trou- 
ble you with some observations* upon all 
Subscriptions, having such an object in 
view, and being set on foot in such a man- 
ner. 

First, then, I decidedly disapprove of 
this manner ( of feeding and treating the 
poor, which, so far from being conforma- 
ble to the principles of hospitality, it does, 
in fact, argue, in the donors, a contempt 
for the persons fed and treated, who are 
thus as clearly marked out for a degraded 
cast, as if they had badges put upon their 
clothes, or, as some of the American ne- 
groes have, a burnt mark in their cheek. 
When, therefore, I treat a poor man, I 
treat him under my own roof, or, in case 
of sickness, send what I have to give him, 
to his own house, and never expose him to 
the humiliation of this kind of public and 
pauper-like relief. Besides, Sir, I hold it 
to be very injurious to the country, that 
any attempt like this should be made to 
keep pauperism in countenance; for such, 
will be the tendency, though certainly not 
the intention, of the proposed largess. It 
must, in my. opinion, as far as it operates, 
have the effect of reconciling th£ minds of 
the labouring people to a state of depend- 
ance and beggary, and to efface the small 
remains of that spirit, which formerly 
withheld their names from the list of 
paupers. I hold. Sir, that it is a terrible 
evil, that a labourer not afflicted with ill- 
ness of any sort, either in himself or his 
family, should be under the necessity of 
applying for parish relief, should be under 
the necessity of begging any part of his 
bread, or of receiving any assistance in 
the character of either beggar or pauper; 
and, of course, I must disapprove of any 
project the object of which is to feed and 
treat any portion of our neighbours in that 
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character. But, adverting here, for a mo- 
ment, to the particular case before us, 
there is this additional objection to the 
proposed largess, that I cannot help con- 
sidering it as a sort of premium for hypo- 
crisy, fitted to this especial occasion, 
though certainly not so considered by^you 
©r the Rector or Curate. For, either it 
must be meant, that the people thus fed 
and treated, do entertain some sentiments 
respecting the 50th anniversary of his ma- 
jesty’s accession, or that they care no- 
thing at all about it : if the latter be the 
case, then are they induced, by the pro- 
posed treating„to express joy which they 
do not feel ; and, in the former case, their 
- sentiments must perfectly correspond with 
yours, or they are guilty of a still more 
detestable species of hypocrisy. The 
poor should, like the rich, be left to re- 
joice where they sec occasion for joy. Men 
may meet together for such a purpose ; 
but, then, to avoid the charge of hypocri- 
sy, they must meet and feast at their own 
expence. Who, for instance, does not de- 
spise the plaudits of a drenched rabble at 
an election, except the wretch who is 
mean enough, for his own selfish purposes, 
to purchase muddy beer, wherewith to 
drench the said rabble ? Do the purchased 
shouts of a drunken crowd, do honour to 
the candidate in whose behalf they are 
uttered ? Your answer must be in the ne- 
gative ; and, yet. Sir, I think you will 
find it difficult to make out a clear distinc- 
tion between the- character of those shouts, 
and the shouts, which the beer you pro- 
pose to give, will purchase in behalf of 
our sovereign. After all, however, the 
great objection that I have to this species 
of treating in general, is, that it encourages 
Daupei'ism ; it keeps pauperism in counten- 
ance-: it nourishes that, which I wish to 
see checked, and which, as far as I am 
able, I keep down. The labourer is* wor- 
thy of his hire ; and, if he and his family 
be in health, shame on the employer if 
the labourer can call himself a pauper, or 
can think it becoming his character to be 
fed and treated through the means of a pa- 
rochial subscription, and, whatever may 
be his feelings, put on the face of joy for 
the sake of a meal of bread, meat, and 
beer. Good God, Sir ! ara I told by you, 
that a meal of good victuals and drink, is 
a rarity amongst the labourers in the 
parish of Droxfovd? No : in so many 
words I am not thus told ; but, what am 1 
think of their situation, when I am 
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contribute towards the purchasing of one 
meal in fifty years for the labourers of 
that parish ? My labourers, Sir, stand tn 
no need of any such largess ; they have, 
from me , the means of purchasing bread, 
meat, and beer, every day of their lives ; 
no parish officer ever sees their face ; 
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•ailed upon, as a proof of my loyalty, to 


they are not slaves, but as tree as I am 
myself; if they see cause for rejoicing on 
the 25th instant, they will do it, , it not 
they will let it alone, and the probability 
is, that they will, on that day, earn bread, 
meat, and beer for the next. If all la- 
bourers were in this situation, we should 
have no occasion for subscriptions for the 
purpose of feeding the poor; and, indeed, 
that degrading appellation, under which 
all the labourers are now-a-days included, 
would soon bear a different meaning. 

Now, Sir, as to the manner of setting on 
foot this Subscription, unconnected with the 
particular occasion, I have a very great 
objection. The name, I perceive, of «wy 
person whom you expect to subscribe, in 
each Tything of the parish, is put dmen 
upon the Subscription paper, and in tnw 
state the paper is handed to him. So that, 
if he does not think proper to give his 
money away upon your recommendation, 
bis name is to stand upon the list, with a 
blank against it, which blank does, in that 
case, amount to a positive refusal, to assist 
in feeding and making glad the heartof 
the poor. A very good judge of human 
nature and of the moral duties of man has 
observed, that “the recommendations ot 
“ superiors savour strongly of common®; 
and, Sir, when I consider the weight, which 
your fortune, and especially your °» ice " 
acting Justice ot the Peace (the on y Q 
in the parish) necessarily give you> I must 
beg you to excuse me if I apply . 

servation to your present recommendation^ 
which, I think, I am completely justified 
in doing, seeing that you have sent ro ' 
our names, ready written upon the sub- 
scription list ; an act so offensive y P 
sumptuous (though, I am sure, i . 

. so intended) that, had I been ever so much 
disposed to subscribe, I should no 
done it, without protesting against tne 
exercise of such manifest dictation. , 
truth, is, that habit, powerful in eve y 
of life, is peculiarly so 1 with P ers0 t 
trusted with public authority o y 
or degree; and, upon this occasi >y 
really do appear to me to have org ' 
that, when writing your circular j |7 0 fc 

were not upon the Bench, wheie J .. . 

fice frequently makes* it your duty 
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tftte, but which office gives you no fight 
whatever to issue dictatorial recommenda- 
tions to any persons whatever, for subscrip- 
tions of money, and especially to order 
the collection to be made by the overseers 
of the poor, or other parish-officers, or 
persons usually employed by the parish to 
collect its rates. Under such circum- 
stances, Sir, it is in vain, it is quite idle, to 
call the subscription voluntary . With 

yourself, and with the other gentlemen, 
with whom the thing originated, the con- 
tribution is, of course, a voluntary act, and 
you have all, doubtless, your reasons for 
what you have done ; but, with the farmers 
of the parish, with those who cannot be in- 
sensible to the weight of your recom- 
mendation, and whom you must be pretty 
sure would not send back your paper with 
a blank against their names ; with these 
persons, is there any candid man will say, 
that the act of subscribing could possibly 
.be voluntary ? J 

These objections are general : they ap- 
ply to all Subscriptions called for with a 
view of feeding, or treating, the poor ; and 
also, to all subscriptions, for whatever pur- 
pose, set on foot in such a manner. But, 
air, upon the supposition, that subscrip- 
tions for feeding and treating the poor, 
ma y> in certain cases, be proper; and, 
upon the further supposition, that there are 
cases to justify the manner, in which this 
subscription has been set on foot, I have, 
in this case, an objection to the tiling on 
account of the occasion; I object to the prin- 
C 9. y° ur proposition ; and, because I 
tmnk it may be useful to the public, be- 
cause I think it may tend to produce, or 
inciease, a fight way of thinking upon 
this and other political subjects, I shall 
here state the reasons. Upon which my ©b- 
jection is principally founded. 

The 25th of this month is, it seems, 
considered, by some persons, at least, as 
a day for the expressing of national joy ; 
that it is, in short, to be a day of Jubilee , 
a . ls to sa y> °r rejoicing and all sorts of 
wemment and signs of gladness ; and it is to 
e SOj ,^ 01 w hat ? Why, it seems, because , 
pon that day, the king enters upon the fiftieth 
\!' S rdgn ’ Now ' Sj h if I had no 
ill f r |°. to your proposition than 

a which is founded upon the nature of the 
occasion, if its general principle, and if its 
letter, were such as I approved of; and, if 
e Jubitee were expressly stated .to be 
reiy a mark of personal respect towards hit 
under . whose reign I was born, 1 
Id very willingly have joined ,your 
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subscription ; but. Sir, so far from this 
being the case, so far from its being ex- 
pressly declared, that the Jubilee is to be 
regarded as a mark of personal respect 
towards the king, it is perfectly notorious, 
that, with those individuals Who have 
taken the lead in the thing, and who, in- 
deed, first set it on foot, the object is any 
thing but that which I have described, 
and, that one of the main purposes is, in 
this indirect manner to obtain what will be 
construed into a general approbation of all 
the ministerial measures of this long and unfor- 
tunate reign ; rather than aid in ejecting 
which purpose, I shall certainly run the 
risk of exposing myself to your implied 
charge of disloyalty, of the justice and de- 
cency of which charge I, will speak more 
particularly by-and-by. 

But, let us inquire a little closer into 
this subject of rejoicing. You call i^pon 
me to rejoice on the SOth anniversary of 
the King's accession to the throne. JNIow, 
even viewing the matter in the best pos- 
sible light ; even supposing, that you wish 
the Jubilee to be held with reference to 
the king solely, to the king personally ; 
why would you have me rejoice at this time 
in particular } You certainly would not 
call upon us, your neighbours, to express 
our joy that M ) years. of the king's reign are 
already past; to clap our hands and to 
shout because he has passed nine years 
beyond the age of man ; to sing and danca 
and drink tor joy, because the king is very 
old; to be fullofjoy> to overflow with 
gladness, in short, because the king; lias 
attained to an age, which, according to 
the course of nature, must render ijie remain- 
der of his reign of but short duration, No : 
it certainly is not at this that y,$u ,c$il 
upon us to rejoipe. But, at what, thep, 
would you have us rejoice ? If not at ttje 
'old age of the king, which is just the same 
thing as the mere length of reign ; if not, at 
this, you must then wish us to rejoice at 
and to celebrate the changes and events of his 
reign, and, in this way, to express our gra- 
titude for the good which the nation has 
derived from those changes apd events. 
Let us, therefore, see whether those 
changes and events are such as call upon 
us for expressions of joy and gratitude. 

When the King mounted the throne, 
the Debt, of which the nation pays the 
interest in taxes, amounted to about 90 
millions ; it now amounts to nearly 700 
millions ; and, one year's taxes now, is 
nearly equal to what the whole Do lit then 
was, The Poor Rates of England and 
t 2 
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Wales then amounted to about a million 
and a quarter annually; they-now amount 
to more them sir millions annually. lne 
number of parish paupers was then about 
two hundred thousand; that number is now 
above twelve hundred thousand . These aie 
pretty good proofs. Sir, that we have no 
cause to rejoice at the changes of this 
reign. But, Sir, there is one, which will 
be very pat to your purpose, when you 
have the poor labourers of Droxford 
Parish assembled on the Jubilee-day ; 
and that is, that, when this reign ^ began, 
it cost the labouring man jive day s work 
to earn a bushel of flour, and that now it 
costs him ten day y s work to earn a bushel 
of flour ; and that, if he happens to have 
three children, it is, upon the common 
run of wages, utterly impossible for him 
to earn bread enough for his family to eat, 
to say nothing of meat, drink, clothing, 
fire and house- rent. Pray, Sir, state this 
fact to the young ones: the old ones will 
not need be told of it. State this fact to 
them, and if they do not rejoice it is 

very strange indeed. Then, Sir, if you 

should have some politicians in the higher 
seats of the festival, you may entertain 
them with the history of the last hity 
year's glories, in diplomacy and in war. 

You may relate to them how we lost the 
continent of America for the sake of a tax ; 
and how, for the sake of other taxes and of 
corruption, we got possession of vast coun- 
tries in the East, through the means ot 
which countries enterprizing young men, 
with scarcely a second shirt to theif backs, 
and with a not much greater stock ot 
ideas, contrive so to draw upon the taxes 
raised in England as to oust from their 
estates those, by whom the said taxes 

have been paid. From these topics you 

may diverge into matters of a warlike 
nature : you may remind the u loyal” 
audience of the capture of a whole British 
army at Saratoga , and of another at York 
town. Dunkirk and the Heldrr will, of i 
course, become the theme of your praise, 
after which, in due place, will follow 
Ferrol , liuenos Ayres , Cairo , Cintra , Corunna , 

Taluvera and Walcheren. You will, then, 
doubtless, attempt an enumeration of those 
, who have been slain during the thirty years 
Of war , with which this nation has been 
blessed out of the happy fifty; nor would 
it be amiss if you were to lay before the 
convivial guests a detailed account of those 
who have lately died at Walcheren, and 
of the thousands of sick and wounded left 
behind, by our general in Spain, to the 
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mercy of the French ; aye, to the merer 
of those very French, whom the “ loyal 
writers in England denominate “ blood - 
'“'thirsty villains ” Returning again to 
the blessings of our present state, and the 
cause we have for joy, you may remind 
vour hearers, that the king’s servants, in 
their' extreme care of us, have introduced 
a very considerable body of foreign troops 
into the country ; a whole Legion ot 
Germans, horse, foot, and artillery, you 
may remind them of the present state ot 
Ireland, and bid them not to forget the 
number of years, during the present 
reiern, that , saw the personal security act 
suspended, and during which years many 
of their countrvmen were kept, for years, 
in jail ; without being brought to trial 

from first to last. Iftbis be not enough ; 

if vou find them still backward in re- 
joicing, remind them of the taxes they 
have to pay, and of the purposes to 
which they are applied ; and, pray do. 
Sir, show them that there are many in- 
dividual sinecure placemen, and many 
pensioners, any one of whom swallows 
up more of the taxes, in one month, than 
goes to the keeping of all the poor in 

Droxford for at oholc year. Should they 

still be insensible to your eloquence, 
remind them of the history of the Darling, 
not forgettine your old neighbour; late 
a tenant of Newgate. Your Reverend 
coadjutors may expound to them the cases 
of the holy Doctors O’Meara and Locke, 
and of the reverend Mr. Beazely, and 
bid any one produce, if he can, any t mg 
the like thereof in any other reign. Any 
loyal lady, who chances to be present, 
may enter upon the rise, progress, and 
suspension of the “ Delicate Invests 

Hon:” and, if they still remain unmoved, 

why tell them, tell them yourself,^ 
the history of the Gamers and their 

sinecure. . e: r 

I should not have revived this topic, t»r, 
had not your letter, circulated thr° u S 
the whole of the parish, and, o j 

amongst many of my neighbours, ^ 
to b« clearly inferred, that all thos 
did n6t give money, to be expended m« 
way that you and Mr. Gamier and Mn 
Nott chose to point out, were disloyal 
men. I have every reason to 8 ”PP ’ 
that you knew, that my sentimen 
opposed to any celebration of the d 
question ; to any act or deed . 
might give countenance to th ® l . h S vou 
be called a Jubilee. But whether you 
knew tjiis, or not, a circular le 
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you, making the act of subscribing a test 
Of loyalty , and accompanied with a sub- 
scription paper having my name ready 
written upon it, contingently inferred 
the accusation of disloyalty. You send 
tne one paper with a list of names as 
Subscribers to the Jubilee, and amongst 
those names you place mine ; and you, 
at the same time, send me another paper 
which tells me, in words the meaning of 
which is not to be misunderstood, ' that, 
unless I give my money, I shall be con- 
sidered as disloyal . I do not choose to 
ive my money, and your imputation of 
isloyalty follow s of course. This impu- 
tation is a thing for me to laugh at ; but, 
as my intention is to cause this letter 
to be read by all those who have read 
your letter, I shall here add a sentence 
or two for the purpose of shewing them 
what is the real meaning of the word 
loyalty, Recording to its modern accep- 
tation, and by way of illustration, to 
give them a striking example of loyalty 
in the head of the family of that Gar- 
nier, who, as your letter states, thought 
it was t( a pity that the parish of Drox- 
“ ford should appear less loyal than its 
“ neighbours.” 

Be it known, then, to those of our neigh- 
bours, amongst whom you have circulated 
your letter, that loyalty , now-a-days, means 
the getting of a good round sum annually 
out of the taxes, or, at least, it means living 
upon the public . For this we have a fine 
radical instance in Mr. Gamier of Wick- 
ara, who, though he has never, during 
bis whole lifetime, done for the public 
one single hour’s service ; though it has 
been given in evidence before the House 
of Commons, that he never has meddled at 
all with any business for the public ; 
though these facts are indisputable, this 
Mr. Gamier does get of the public money 
upwards of twelve thousand pounds a year, 
arising from an office, which he has en- 
joyed ever since he ivas a boy at school, and 
which though not formerly so profitable, 
or nearly so profitable, as at present, was 
always a place of great profit. The total 
sum that he must have, during the whole 
time, cleared by this place, cannot be less 
than three or four hundred thousand pounds. 
If that is not a proof of loyalty, I do not 
know what is a proof of loyalty. But, 
Mr. Gamier has given a still stronger 
proof of his loyalty ; for, not content 
With pocketting, out of the public money, 
twelve thousand pounds a year, under the de- 
nomination of profits of his office of Apo- 
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thecary General ; not thinking this a suf- 
ficient proof of his attachment to the king 
and his government, what does he do, but 
gets a postm the amiy at the pay of ten shil- 
lings a day ! Not content with twelve thou- 
sand pounds a year out of the public 
money, out of the taxes that we pay ; not 
content with this immense sum for doing 
nothing ; for, observe, it is proved, upon 
oath, that he has never meddled with any 
part of the business; not content with 
twelve thousand a year for doing nothing, 
he asks -for, and gets, from the govern- 
ment, from that government whose conduct 
we are to have a Jubilee to applaud ; he 
gets from that government an allowance 
of ten shillings a day as a medical officer in the 
army; and, while he lives constantly at 
Wickham, he is now actually in the receipt 
of this ten shillings a day (unless it be 
very lately taken off) out of the taxes that we 
pay. Aye, well, indeed, may men like 
this hold a Jubilee in praise of this long 
reign of war and taxation ; this reign, the 
wars of which have, perhaps, put into the 
pockets of the Garniers not less than two 
hundred thousand pounds. 

By this time. Sir, I hope, that you begin 
to be convinced, that there are some of us, 
at least, who understand too well the 
worth of modern loyalty to fear the effects 
of any such imputations as that, which, 
contingently at le_ast, is conveyed in your 
letter; and that, by means of that sort, 
we shall not have the money extracted 
frofn our pockets.' If Mr. Gamier, in- 
deed, has a mind to give back to the peo- 
ple any portion, however small, or if 
another of your neighbours, Mr. Sturges 
Bourne, has a mind to give back a part of 
what he is annually receiving out of the 
taxes, let them do it; but, let them not 
accuse me or Mr. Chidell or Mr. Edney 
or Mr. Cowdry or Mr. Parrott, or any of 
the rest of us, of disloyalty, that is to say, 
of a very serious crime ; let them not so 
accuse us, because we do not choose to 
give our money to make people rejoice at 
events which have produced great mischief 
to the nation in general, and good to none 
but those, who live upon the public, who 
get rich in proportion as the nation gets 
poor, whose riches do, in fact, spring from 
the same sources as the people’s poverty. 
To all such accusations; all attempts 
made at getting popularity amongst the 
parishioners at our expence ; all attempts 
at forcing us to give away our money, or 
to submit to be represented as hard- 
hearted towards the poor; all these at- 
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tempts we shall repel merely by stating, 
that 3VJr. Gamier of Wickham receives 
out of the public njoney more, eveiy 
month , than is expended in keeping the 
poor of Droxford parish for a whole year; 
that, if only one tenth part of his income 
w ere distributed amongst the . poor of 
Droxford, there would not need any parish 
rates aj; all, for there would be no poor; 
and that, of course, if he would give up 
the whole of what he receives from the 
public for doing nothing , it would, for ever, 
taLke away all poor, leave not one poor per- 
son, \n ten parishes like that of Droxford. 13y 
statements like this we shall always an- 
swer any attempts to niake us, who $atn what 
we spend, appear hard-hearted to the poor. 
We shall not, upon such occasions, forget, 
that farmers Parrott and Edney and Chi- 
dell, and the like ; that every man who 
possesses any property; aye, and that even 
the day-labourer, whose very quid of to- 
bacco is taxed, assists in maintaining the 
splendid equipage of Mr. Sturges Bourne, 
and the rattling coach-and-four of Mr. 
Gamier. Yes, Sir, I trust, that the day is 
not far distant, when not a man, either in 
Droxford parish or in any other, will want 
assistance to make him clearly understand 
these things; and, as for the present 
essay, if it should prove, in any degree, 
conducive to this great purpose, our neigh- 
bours will have to thank you much more 
than Your most humble 

and most obedient servant, 
W M . COBBETT. 

The other topics, intended for this sheet, 

must be postponed. 1 had prepared an 

article, or two, when Mr. Good lad's letter 
was received, this morning, about nine 
o'clock. I thought it a duty I owed to 
the public (for it applies to every part of 
the kingdom) to answer this letter without 
delay ; and, neither of the other articles 
could be inserted, without dividing them. 


PISTOLLING PRIVY COUNSELLORS. 

u Ill-weav'd ambition, how much art thou 
shrunk!’' 

My Dear Sir ;— We think so much alike 
on all great points, and your very conjec- 
tures have been of late so prophetic, that I 
am inclined mpst seriously to doubt my 
own judgment, when it differs from yours 
even in matters of the most trifling import- 
ance. 

Such is my present, predicament, which 
t therefore esteem unfortunate, in contem- 
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plating the rencontre between the a pis- 
“ tolling privy counsellors." An incident, 
which, though exceedingly degrading to 
the character of the government, is by no 
means, as I think, to be regretted by the 
country. On the contrary, I consider it a 
topic of congratulation; and as it is unique, 
and peculiar to the auspicious reign of his 
present msyesty, (which may God indefi- 
nitely prolong !) and adds one to the many 
considerations, which constitute the pro- 
priety of, as also may become an harmo- 
nious ingredient in compounding the loyal 
and dutiful Address, which the judicious 
Livery of London is so shortly to carry up 
to the throne, I would by no means have 
it omitted in it. The only objection, in- 
deed, which I see to the including the in- 
cident in the Address, consists in the ca- 
tastrophe not having been so complete, as 
one could have wushed. — For my own 
part, I am anxious to see the idea pushed 
a little further, and when the Lord Mayor 
furnishes his hot cold beef, I- think that a 
petit plat representing the duel itself, the 
combatants and their accessaries in a pale 
tremulous hlanc manger , with a fac siniile of 
the blood and wound in currant jelly, 
(which Colonel Birch's loyal ingenuity 
might accomplish to the life) would be 
highly gratifying to the taste of the Jubi- 
lee “ Mawmen,' ? as well as be a device in 
itself most appropriate and pleasing to the 
curious. But as hlanc manger in such a 
situation is a perishable commodity, i 
would, in order the better to perpetuate 
and transmit tne achievement, have a me- 
dal or coin of the value of a half crown, 
struck, emblematic of the occasion ; where- 
in the united effigies of Lord Castlereagh 
and Mr. Canning (instead of looking one 
way as in the coins of William and Mary), 
might, like Galba's most apposiu medal of 
the Ilonos and Virtus, be placed vis-a-vis, 
with a hostile frown at each other. This 
coin, I w’ill predict, vvould have a greaf 
run Hi the remote counties, ignorance and 
curiosity being inseparable ; and as a cir- 
culating medium is much wanted, the 
adoption of my proposition in this respect 
vvould be a converting, possibly for tfie first 
time these 50 years, of the actions of poli- 
ticians to the benefit of their country. In 
pursuit of the same thought, I vvould, n 
distinct and separate honour to JVJr. Can* 
ning, suggest to’hjs majesty's ministers, to 
the President of the RoyaJ Society, and 
indeed, to his own classical taste, the idea, 
•f another gem, containing an effigy only 
of himself in the attitude of the wWWi 
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Gladiator Moriens ; and that Lord C. may 
not be jealous of this exclusive attention, I 
would suggest t;o him the bint of a coin re- 
presenting himself in brass, as a Gladiator 
also, holding a little Victoria in one hand, 
with a convulsive grasp at a seal, which 
has just fallen from the other. — An impe- 
rial coin also, emblematical of the harmony 
of the cabinet, might be struck, having, as 
was customs ry with the emperors, a Con- 
cordia on its reverse. — But, to give you 
my serious reasons why I cordially ap- 
prove of the duelling or pistolling minis- 
ters, distinct from this commemorative 
view of the matter : — 1st, then, I think, it 
holds out to the people a very pleasing 
prospect of relief from their misfortunes, 
without any risk to themselves. 2ndiy, 
to look at it in another light or two: I 
highly approve of the example of making 
ministers responsible in their persons for 
their political misconduct. This is good, 
extremely good ; the transition not being 
at all abrupt from this to the making them 
in their persons responsible also to the 
people, to whom some persons may think 
a greater responsibility was due, than to 
each other. And although one might de- 
sire to make some little change in the ar- 
ticle of execution, (as a death more appro- 
priate than shooting would naturally sug- 
gest itself) yet, for the sake of unanimity, 
I would not cavil about trifles, such as 
mode or manner; and, therefore, provided 
substantial justice could at all seasons be 
obtained for the country, upon the persons 
of its ministers, I would not be a pedant to 
investigate whether there might be any 
solid reason for preferring hemp before 
lead for the occasion. — 3rdly, as a grati- 
fying spectacle to the nation, I must ap-‘ 
prove of the pistolling in the following 
point of view, wherein I consider it as a 
sort of amende honorable to the nation. I 
reason thus : — An immense sum had been 
expended by the discharged Right Honour- 
able Pistol Ier in his warlike expedition 
against Walcheren ; Now we approve of 
taxes and expenditure, the more lavish the 
belter; it is the more creditable to the 
spirit and resources of the country ; be- 
sides it goes more directly to the goal at 
which every thing conspires to drive. But 
when the people of England have turned 
their very purses inside out, in order to 
equip a gallant expedition, they do not 
think, that they have any right to expect 
it to be conducted with either vigour or 
success, but they do conceive themselves 
b y a sort of jus genthm entitled tef an equi- 


valent ; or, to speak. more diplomatically, 
to a quid pro quo; that is, they have ail 
equitable right to a battle: Now as Lord 
C. sent out a Cabinet General, who either 
would not, or could not, or at least did 
not fight, (all three being the same to us) 
the battle necessarily was returned to him, 
and lay upon his shoulders. And it is, in 
this regard, that I think Lord Castlereagh 
acted so very honourably towards us, in his 
transferring the war campaign from the 
continent to the cabinet, and in his taking 
back the battle from the General (who was • 
well pleased to return it) to be fought by 
the Secretaries. Yet if the sword did little 
for the noble Lord’s reputation amongst the 
people, disease has been extremely propi- 
tious to him ; the climate has achieved what 
was omitted by the enemy: and death has 
been a most ellicient ex post facto colleague 
to the noble Secretary, making him in this 
respect ample amends for all Mr. Can- 
ning^ insincerity ! In fine, one may apply 
to Lord Castlereagh what was poetically 
said of another noble sufferer: — “ Nothing 
in his (political) life became him like 
“ the leaving it.” — 4thly, there is a view 
which you have taken of this cannonade 
on Putney Heath, where, in the animated 
expression of your abhorrence 'at the 
indecency of the transaction, you ap- 
pear to me to have for a moment lost sight 
of that impartiality, which is the honoui* of 
history, and the peculiar glory of youjr 
publication. I refer to your allusion to 
the case of Major Campbell ; which you 
appear in the sometimes indispensible 
hqrry of perusal to have mistaken. Major 
C. was found guilty of murder by a jury 
in the ordinary course of law. So founa, 
because there appeared evidence, that lie 
had killed a brother officer, whom, he had 
compelled to fight him under unusual cir- 
cumstances ; leading to violent suspicion 
of unfairness ; corroborated by the dying 
exclamation of the man who fell. Execu- 
tion would in due course have followed the 
sentence upon the verdict. The govern- 
ment so far had nothing to do with it ; the 
ministry, indeed, might have advised the 
king to remit the punishment, but they 
did not: and in my opinion this was the 
best, and, for any thing I know to the con- 
trary, the only good advice they ever gave 
his majesty. Now surely, my dear Sir, to 
draw the analogy a little closer, you do 
not believe, that if providentially Canning 
had shot Castlereagh, (for we are taught 
“ that not a sparrow falls!” &c.) or vice 
versa , that Castlereagh had providentially 
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ghot Cahning, a jury of 12 Englishmen 
woald have found either guilty of fe- 
lony ! What ! hang Canning for shoot- 
ing Castlereagh, or hang Castlereagh for 
shooting Canning ! ! ! Good God, Mr. 
Cobbett, have you ever read the Marquis 
Beccario, or what an opinion have you 
formed of the freeholders of Middlesex ? 
Let me entreat you to look at this matter 
then rather in its patriotic consequences, 
than in its exceptions, as an innovation ; 
and, indeed, I am not afraid that, when 
you shall have reconsidered its valuable 
tendency, you will unite to mine your im- 
portant approbation of it. — I am now na- 
turally led from my panegyric upon the 
catastrophe, to a consideration of the 
plot, with a rapid appreciation of the re- 
spective merits of the performers. “ O ! 
that my enemy would write a book !** 
may, on this occasion, be narrowed to 
“ 0 ! that my enemy would write a letter !** 
Let us examine Lord Castlereagh's, which 
has matter in it deserving a few moments 
attention. We there, notwithstanding all 
that constitutional dreamers have dreamt 
upon the subject, find it publicly avowed, 
by a Secretary of State, that the King of 
England does not chuse his own ministers; 
but that, by an accommodating species of 
co-optatio (a thing prohibited by the Ro- 
mans,) they virtually chuse each other. 
So that we have not even the small chance 
of that very small quantity of integrity, 
whicf\ collision and opposition might by 
bare possibility strike out of the inde- 
pendent action of 12 or 13 politicians in 
their several departments ; but persons are 
put into one office, because they will be, or 
what is in effect the same thing, are turned 
out because they will not be, subservient 
to the views of the person, who fills ano- 
ther; and that person the leader of a fac- 
tion in the House of Commons ! This is 
the real and true state of the case, for to 
talk of any difference in principle, would 
be ridiculous in reference to two men, 
who were the underlings of Pitt, and the 
humble, or as the Edinburgh Reviewers 
would have it, the “ sympathetic/* or per- 
haps the “ lofty/* instruments of the worst 
measures of his detestable administration. 
— I now proceed to the mere personal 
matter in the letter; Lord Castlereagh, in 
a missive, which should have contained 
but the four words, begins it by telling 
Mr. C. that “ he has deceived him/* Now 
there, if this had been true, he stood on 
good ground, as a man, although, perhaps, 
not as a politician. The quarrel in short 
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(as Sir Lucius O'Trigger would have said) 
was a very pretty quarrel, as it stood; espe- 
cially between two persons, having each 
something of the potatoe in him. I have 
however put a perhaps , for I really do not 
see how one factious placeholding politi- 
cian can deceive another. An Italian 
meets his friend, and with open arms em- 
braces him, but he has a stiletto in his 
hand, which his friend expects, and is dis- 
engaging his own ; Now this first Italian 
does not deceive the other: he does indeed 
stab him, but that is clear another matter; 
for it is obvious by the precautions he 
was using, that his adversary did not de- 
ceive him. No, no! call it by its right 
name, and then we must say that he was 
only the most dexterous. In a word, 
there is no deception amongst the punt- 
ers ih politics ; loaded dice are fair at 
that game, and every body uses them. 
But was I even to admit that a politician’s 
honour could suffer by his being duped, I 
have no data to ascertain in that respect, 
what Lord C. could have lost. For in or- 
der to find that unknown quantity, we re- 
quire two other quantities to be assigned, 
which after the strictest search appear to 
me undiscoverable ; I mean the quantity 
of that quality, political honour, that really 
and bond fide belonged to Lord C. or was 
imputed to him by his countrymen, either 
in England or Ireland, before Mr. Canning 
discharged him, and the quantity, (which 
must have grievously suffered indeed by 
auy deduction from it) that remained in 
his lawful possession at the very instant he 
discovered that Mr. Canning had robbed 
him of the rest ! If one could get from any 
confidential friend, from any of all the 
Seymours for example, and I adjure them 
by all their places and pensions ! (for the 
public is in total ignorance respecting his 
honour) these quantities truly assigned, 
one might, as I said before, not only find 
out w hat Lord Castlereagh had lost at the 
period alluded to, and which he soaffect- 
ingly regrets, but one might even discover; 
which is indeed a much more curious 
point, what positive quantity he actually 
possesses now ; and which, so far as I 
know, we have no other data whatsoever 
for ascertaining ! But allowing Lord Cas- 
tlereagh to be his own voucher for more 
or less of that quality, which “ hath no 
skill in surgery/* and “ cannot take away 
the grief of a wound/' let us inquire if he 
even himself thought that Mr. Canning' 
had impeached it by concealing his dis- 
charge from him ; Why, the very reverse 
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is distinctly stated in so many words in 
the actual letter, in the actual same letter ; 
wherein he admits that Mr. Canning did 
press its being communicated to him ; a 
matter, resisted, by whom ? why, by his 
■very own friends; who doubtless knew 
very well that he would be much better 
pleased by continuing to receive his emo- 
luments than by being prematurely in- 
formed of an arrangement, the knowledge 
of which would have been incompatible 
with his retaining them. His friends, I 
think, judged very prudently, from their 
intimate knowledge of the man, and not 
at all the less so, for not having said one 
syllable about his honour; which, from 
some strange misconception or other, ap- 
pears, in the whole of this business, to 
have occurred to nobody but himself! I 
omit the prosing metaphysical matter, arid 
a great deal of very bad reasoning relative 
.to his having been dishonoured by his 
continuing to exercise his functions, a r ter 
he had been virtually superseded, con- 
tained in the middle of the letter, because 
it is obvious, that he conceives (w hatever 
the nation may) that disgrace was to at- 
tach to him, not in respect of any past 
misconduct in his office, but in respect of 
his being virtually superseded therein 
without his knowing it; whilst it is never- 
theless quite palpable to the capacity of a 
child, that no person can be disgraced by 
conscientiously continuing to discharge 
the lunctionsof a public office, so long as 
he is not aware or apprized of anything 
having occurred, which would make it 
proper for him to retire from it. I wili 
only just farther observe, that having at 
the close of his letter, abandoned the 
only good pretext for calling Canning out, 
contained in it, namely, that he had de- 
ceived him, he again changes his ground, 
and rests his quarrel on a point nearly or 
altogether indifferent, viz. on the mode or 
manner of doing a thing, which he admits 
m the same sentence that the other had a 
right to do : and which indeed, the very 
letter written by himself to attack the act 
proves, by its absurdities, ought to have 
been done effectually as well asvirtualty 
many many months before. The truth 
here, as in almost every case, lies in a nut 
shell; from which, the following is not 
probably very remote. Canning wanted 
Castlereagh's place for a friend, Castle 
reagh was of no importance to any living 
soul but himself: his colleagues therefore 
gave him up at once, rather than suffer 
the diminution of Canning' * abilities in 


the House of Commons. The time w r as not 
ripe for putting in Canning's friend ; and 
Castlereagh's friends, who must have known 
him better than any body else, (though 
he now disowns them!) thought, that 
they could npt oblige him more, than by 
continuing to him pro tempore the emolu- 
ments of his office ; they therefore did 
not wish to tell him, what would have 
compelled him to relinquish these profits 
(for to suppose that the abilities of the ,per^ 
son who wrote that letter could be of any 
use even to the present administration 
would be ridiculous) ; they therefore con- 
cealed it from him, and, in doing so, acted 
the part of friends to him ; (to which, as is 
customary, he makes the return of resent- 
ment). He necessarily protracted their 
friendly motives in acting so tow ards him ; 
and therefore, as it would have been pre- 
posterous, if not ludicrous, in him, to have 
called out his friends, he challenges, on the 
. refuted ground of his having deceived 
him, the only member of the cabinet, who, 
as far as we know from the letter, demon- 
strated a desire not to have deceived him ! 
The fact I should take to be, that Castle- 
reagh, if he saw at all, must have seen, 
that he had no one solid reason for chal- 
lenging Canning, that did not apply much 
more strongly to perhaps every other 
member of the cabinet : he consequently 
vacillates from one pretext to another, 
until, as is common with men in that situ- 
ation, he at length fixes on the worst. 
He could not challenge his own friends, 
w 7 ho were the people that really deceived 
him ; and his quarrel, not being about 
his honour, as he says, hut about his 
office, lie naturally, because revenge is 
natural/ (only he will not allow it) chal- 
lenged the man, by whose proposition he 

was to be turned out of it. By the 

bye, people never know themselves ; if 
they did, Castkreagh would never have 
shot Canning for not carrying a proposi- 
tion into effect, for an “ inchoate act;'* 
since he could not so soon have forgotten, 
that, in the last Session of Parliament, 
Canning had got him acquitted of a most 
damnable charge, on the sheer and sole 
ground of the act imputed not having 
been carried into complete effect by him ! 
Some of your readers perhaps begin by this 
time to consider me as the apologist of 
Canning ; w hereas nothing is more remote 
from my intenlion. Castlereagh has se- 
lected him out of many others, his asso- 
ciates, as the fittest on whom to ii* a 
charge of deception. He must know 
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him better than we do ; and I have no 
doubt whatever that though erroneous in his 
instance, and wrong in his reasoning, he 
is right in his imputation. * I acknow- 
ledge, however, that I do feel a desire on 
this occasion to remove from Mr. Can- 
ning’s shoulders a burthen, which he 
ought not exclusively to carry. The 
ass’s fault ought not to be laid upon the 
pack saddle. Amongst them, they have 
insulted lord Castlereagh’s honour, as he 
says; I have endeavoured in a friendly 
way to convince him, that he fixed 
wrong in fixing upon Canning, and that, 
consequently, the discharge of a lump of 
lead into Canning’s posteriors leaves his 
honour just where it was before. — Let him 
now then fix right ; and there is one 
comprehensive way, the “ servetur ad 
imum ,” in which he will be sure, first or 
last, to get the right sow by the ear ; and 
should his majesty be then pleased to 
adopt for his cabinet the regulations of his 
army, whereby, in vacancies so occasioned, 
the promotion is prohibited from going in 
the regiment, should this, Isay, take place, 
arid the AVhigs accordingly succeed to 
the command, who knows, but that, in 
their complete “ coalition with the memo- 
ries” of Pitt, and No Popery, they may 
adopt also for their example, the dissen- 
sions in the cabinet, and, inspired by Pro- 
vidence, may also imitate Lord Castle- 
reagh’s mode of deciding them. As my 
feather writes this, a beam of hope seems 
to shine upon the country, with a faint 
promise to us, that though England, cor- 
rupted as her establishments now are, 
can never dream of being defended by 
the union of her inhabitants, she may yet 
be saved by the dissensions of her mi- 
nisters. With a fervent prayer, then, that 
the safely of the country may come this 
way, if it can come no other (a prayer 
the more sincere, as its accomplishment 
will suit my hypothesis,) I hasten to ray 
conclusion of this tedious letter, whose 
substance I fully intended to have compri- 
sed in twenty lines. Permit me to add, 
that I am as sensible as you can be of the 
dull matter-of-fact tenor of its arguments ; 
I am aware that you will perceive, as I 
indeed did with frequent struggles of self 
denial, the many, occasions of vivacity 
and pleasantry which were spontaneously 
presented to me by the subject, but 
which I avoided, “ under Providence,” 
by an incessant consideration of the wel- 
fare ofmy country being at stake ; which 
l thought an unseasonable levity might 
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wound; — for as the interests were weighty, 
so the style 1 deemed should be serious. 
Above all, I hope you will see that I 
have endeavoured carefully to avoid any 
remark, which can be esteemed disre- 
spectful, either towards our aged and be- 
loved sovereign, his government, or the 
country. Moreover, I have, with a world % 
of pains, expunged whatever in my 
rough copy appeared to me either sarcas- 
tic, or satirical upon the combatants. 
Considering them indeed, (which one must 
do, now that they are “ fundi officio,”) 
as men politically dead, I have passed 
with a classical charity,/ mingled with 
melancholy over their ashes the " favillus 
adhuc ententes” both of' the poet and the 
politician ; whilst “ de mortuis nil nisi bo- 
num” will at once be recognised to hav$ 
been my rule. On this score, I feel that 
I have a conscience void of offence, and 
therefore have nothing to dread. But if 
it be objected to me, as I most fear, that’ 

I have erred on the other side, the side 
of good nature, by sometimes swerving 
from rigid impartiality, in putting a more 
favourable construction upon certain parti 
of their conduct, than they will bear, I 
must, like Mrs.. Mal-a-prop, “ own the 
soft impeachment;” I here confpss my 
weakness ; I know it to be my. vulnerable 
side ; but Lappeal to the benevolence of 
our nature, and as the error is amiable, I 
hope the censure will be charitable ! 

I remain, ray Dear Sir, 

Sincerely yours, 

J. C. WORTHINCTON. 

Cottage, Southampton, Oct . 10 , 1809 . 


ANSWER TO THE EDINBURGH REVIEW* 
ON THE SUBJECT OF 

REFORM IN PARLIAMENT. 

From the Glasgoiv SentincL 

Sir, — The Edinburgh Review is a work 
which I have long considered as a light 
shining in darkness, and the darkness com- 
prehending it not; and when in its attack 
upon Mr. Cobbett, I found it advocating 
the cause of parliamentary dependence, it 
appeared to me ’as something struck out 
rather by the collision of contest, than the 
genuine sentiments of the writer. Iu the 
last Number of that work, however, no roorn 
is left to doubt, that it looks upon the inde- 
pendence of parliament as an impossible, 
or a dangerous thing. That such bo opt- 
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nion is false in theory, is subversive of all 
free government in practice, and is at 
utter enmity with the constitution of our 
country, I do not despair to shew; but in 
order to do so, I must begin with Mr. 
Hume, the real author of the opinion in 
question; “ We may,” says he (Essay on 
the Independency of Parliament) “ give 
" to this influence, what name we please ; 

“ we may call it by the invidious appella- 
tions of corruption and dependence, but 
" some degree and some kind of it are in- 
“ separable from the very nature of the 
“ constitution, and necessary to the pre- 
“ serration of our mixt government.” In 
a note, he affects to limit this crown in- 
fluence to offices and honours, and depre- 
cates what he calls private bribery ; by 
which, 1 suppose, he means pecuniary in- 
fluence; as a shameless prostitution, and 
as always infamous under all ministers : 
but notwithstanding this distinction, I be- 
lieve if he had compared his ideas, he 
would have.come to the same conclusion 
with regard to both species. For the in- 
fluence by offices and honours, either must 
weigh in a member's mind, so far as to 
direct his judgment, and. determine his 
vote, or it must not ; if it does, what can 
money do more ? if it does not, it is use- 
less. But to leave this distinction, a dis- 
tinction without a difference; let us pro- 
ceed to the principle itself; speaking of 
the House of Commons, he says, “ how 
“ easy would it be for that house to wrest 
“ from the Crown all its powers, one after 
“ another, by making every grant condi- 
“ tional, and choosing their time so well, 
“ that their refusal of supply should only 
“ distress the government, without giving 
“foreign powers any advantage over us.” 
In this sagacious query, the learned gen- 
tleman seems inclined to carry his theory 
of the want of connection between cause 
and effect as far as it will go ; but I am so 
far a disciple of the old school, as to con- 
ceive that there can be no effect without 
a cause, that in the event of the House of 
Commons wishing to deprive the Crown of 
its powers, it must either have the support 
of the people, or it must not ; if it have 
not, it. can do no harm ; the, king, by dis- 
solvirig the house, can give an opportunity 
to the people to send other, representatives, 
jusWr bearers of the public sentiment ; if 
it have that support, then the discontent of 
the people is an effect, which must have 
hh adequate cause; either those, powers 
vested in the Crown are grievous to the 
people, and hard to be, borne, or they ape. 
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not ; if they are, they deserve to be abo- 
lished ; if they are not, it is not conceiv- 
able that the people should give that sup- 
port to the House of Commons, which is 
necessary to the subversion of monarchy. 
So much for the effect likely to be pro- 
duced on the monarchical part of our con- 
stitution, by the subject in question. Let 
us now see its effects on the democraticai 
part of it ; this we will find in the very* 
next passage after the one last quoted from 
Hume. “ Did the House of Commons,” 
says he, “depend In the same manner on 
“ the king, and had none of the member* 
" any property but from his gift, would. 
“ not he command all their resolutions, 
“ and be from that moment absolute r” 
Now, in an assembly where the resolution* 
are carried by the majority, either the 
majority are influenced, or they are not ; 
if they are not, this influence, " invidir 
“ ously called corruption and dependence” 
is of no use, and our mixed government 
still remaining, shews that for its pre- 
servation, it stands in no need of such 
an assistant; if the majority be influenced, 
what is this, to use the words of Mr. Locke, 
(on Government, 2. § 222.), “ but to cut 
“ up the government by the roots, and 
“ poison the very fountain of public secu- 
“ rity ? for the people having reserved 
“ to themselves the choice of their re- 
“ presentatives, as the fence to their 
“ properties, could do it for no other 
“ end, but that they might always be 
" freely chosen, and, so chosen, freely 
“ act and advise, as the necessity of the 
“ commonwealth and the public good 
“ should, upon examination and mature 
“ debate, be judged to require. This, 
** those who give their votes before they 
ft hear the debate, and have weighed the 
“ reasons on all sides, are not capable of 
“ doing. To prepare such an assembly as 
“ this, and endeavour to set lip the declared 
“ abettors of his own will, for the true r$- 
“ presentatives of the peoples and the law- 
“ makers of the society, is certainly as 
“ great a breach of trust, and as perfect a 
“ declaration of a design to subvert the 
“ government, as is possible to be met 
“ with.”— I now come to shew that par- 
liamentary dependence, is, in proportion 
to its extent, subversive of all free govern- 
ment, in practice : and in order to be con- 
vinced of this, we have only to. consult 
history, and observe the gradations by 
which, when the Legislative anti Execu- 
tive powers have been vested in distinct 
bodies, the format have gradually become 
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subservient to the latter ; and the conclu- 
sion will hold equally good, whether the 
Legislative be an hereditary or elected 
body. In Roman history, for example, the 
Senate, by the disturbances and bloodshed 
that took place, during, and immediately 
after the first of the Caesars, had lost much 
of its power and dignity. Its purgation 
was reserved for Augustus, who, by ex- 
pelling some members, and persuading 
others to take themselves off, attempted 
its reformation ; but this being his own 
act, and by his own individual power, ne- 
cessarily brought that body under his con- 
troul. “ Whilst,” says Gibbon (Roman 
Etfip.) " he thus restored the dignity, he 
*< destroyed the independence of the Se- 
4( nate. The principles of a free constitu- 
* e tion are irrecoverably lost, when the 
tc Legislative power is nominated by the 
“ Executive.” We accordingly find that 
that body from whom the Things of the 
earth were wont to solicit an audience, as 
its slaves and freedmen, fell more and 
more into contempt, till its power and 
authority were annihilated by Dioclesian, 
and the universal maxim came to be, 

“ The will of the Prince is the supreme 
“ law.” If we look to the history of 
Spain, we will find that both jn Arragon 
and Castile, the Cortes, though independ- 
ent, and invested with much greater powers 
than are vested in the House of Commons, 
did not subvert monarchy. In the prin- 
cipality of Catalonia, indeed, the impa- 
tience of the people to obtain redress of 
their grievances, did induce them to take 
up arms against their Sovereign John II. 
a. d. 1462, and to endeavour to establish a 
republican form of government ; but this 
was the work of a whole people, goaded to 
desperation by misgovernment, and not 
the endeavour of one part of their consti- 
tution, in consequence of its independence, 
to subvert the other. Seventy-seven years 
after this period, we find the ancient con- 
stitution of the Castilian Cortes subverted 
by Charles, and an assembly, to use the 
words of Dr. Robertson (Hist. Chas. V.) 

4C bearing no resemblance, either in power, 
tc or dignity, or independence, to the an- 
" cient Cortes, and absolutely at the devo- 
<e tion of the court in all their determina- 
“ tions,” substituted in its room ; and so 
of the others, till at last the whole Penin- 
sula was grasped by despotism. — It would 
be tedious to trace the fate of government 
in the different countries of Europe, where 
in consequence of the early inhabitants 
being allodial proprietor#, the legislative 
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powers were vested in Parliaments, As- 
semblies of the Estates, Cortes, and Diets; 
different from and controuling the execu- 
tive, and where, in course of time, by force 
or fraud, the executive came to controul 
the legislative. It may be remarked, how- 
ever, that the mode of controul does not 
alter the question, the ascendancy which 
an executive obtains over a legislative, by 
(to use the polite name of) influence, 
being just as certain as that which it ob-. 
tains by the dread of banishment, or a 
Bastile ; and is more pernicious, in fact, 
inasmuch as slavery, under the semblance 
of liberty, is more hopeless than open and 
undisguised slavery, against which there 
is greater probability of mankind asserting 
the rights of their nature. Having thus 
shewn that the necessity of Parliamentary 
dependence to the continuance of our 
mixed government, is false in theory, 
and in practice subversive of every thiog 
like freedom, no Briton, I think, will 
deny, that the third position flows as a co- 
rollary from the two first, and that par- 
liamentary dependence is at utter enmity 
with the constitution of our country. 
The authority of Blackstone, on this last 
point, is decisive. " The constitutional 
“ government of this island,” says he, 
(Com. Introd. § 2d.) “ is so admirably 
" tempered and compounded, that nothing 
" can endanger or hurt it, but destroying 
“ the equilibrium of power between one 
“ branch of the legislature and the rest. 
" For, if ever it should happen, that the 
" independence of any one should be lost, 
“ or that it should become subservient 
“ to the views of either of the other 
"two, there would soon be an end of 
" our constitution.” If the above rea- 
soning be correct, the independence of 
parliament is a thing which ought to be 
granted to the people of Britain, as their 
just right, whether it would or would not 
reduce “ the burden of our taxes,” “ the 
" preponderating influence of the Crown, 

" and the monopoly of political power/ 
— Leaving, therefore, those topics into 
which the Reviewer has entered at so 
great length, as scarcely bearing upon 
the main point; we find him, (in page 
800 of the Review), apprehending, as Mr. 
Hume has. done before him, that an altera- 
tion in the House of Commons would be 
attended with the abolition both of the 
Crown and Aristocracy ; but in his enun- 
ciation of this position, he seems to be 
guilty of an unfairness, similar to that, to 
which some aristocrats have recourse, wn* 
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in beating down every thing that savours 
of democracy, choose to draw their pic- 
ture of the people of Britain in the 19th 
century, from Shakespeare's description 
of the Roman populace in Coriolanus, or 
of Jack Cade and his associates in Henry 
6th. For, that the house of Commons 
would not be composed entirely of the 
representatives of the yeomanry and 
tradesmen, is sufficiently manifest to any 
one, that will for a moment consider of 
what sort of men the Commons of Bri- 
tain are composed ; that they consist of 
the younger branches of noble families ; 
of knights ; of country gentlemen of great 
landed property; of wealthy merchants 
and manufacturers; and of the indivi- 
duals in the three learned professions ; as 
well as of the yeomanry of the counties, 
and the tradesmen of the burghs ; now 
although the representation were to go 
by numbers only, yet, from the very na- 
ture of things, and the situation of so- 
ciety, the sentiments of the two latter 
classes, would be much modelled by those 
of the former; indeed, the apprehensions 
which some affect to entertain of the ver- 
satility and turbulence of the people, 
limiting the phrase even to the two last 
classes of commoners, appear to me rather 
symptomatic of hypochondria, as in all 
countries, attachment to old customs, and 
aversion from novelty, are generally 
found to be the characteristics of the 
great body of the' people ; who, says 
Locke, (on Government, 2. § 223), “ are' 
" not so easily got out of their old forms, 
“ as some are apt to suggest. The}’’ are 
" hardly to be prevailed with to amend 
“ the acknowledged faults in the frame 
“ they have been accustomed to. And 
“ if there be any original defects, or 
“ adventitious ones introduced by time, or 
“corruption; it is not an easy thing 
“ to be changed, even when all the world 
“sees there is an opportunity for it. — 
“ This slowness and aversion in the people 
“ to quit their old constitutions, has, in the 
“ many revolutions that have "been seen in 
" kingdom, in this and former ages, 
“ 8t ill kept us t6, or after some interval of 
“fruitless attempt, still brought us back 
“ again to our old legislature of King, 
“ Lords, and Commons : and whatever 
ct provocations have made the Crown be 
“ taken from some of our Princes' heads, 
“ they never carried the people so far as 
“ to place it in another line.” But a most 
beneficial Reform could be introduced into 
Parliament, and at the same time leave to 


wealth and stake in the country, that in- 
fluence which it always will and ought to 
have. Let the elective franchise be ex- 
tended to every man, who, to use Black- 
stone's phrase, may have a will of his own; 
suppose that the number of electors so 
qualified, amounts to two millions, and 
that the number of members to be return- 
ed to Parliament is 400 ; if the qualified 
population be divided into 200 equal parts, 
it will give 10,000 electors to every mem- 
ber, and thus half the representatives will " 
be returned, who will, of course, be the 
representatives of the population. The 
wealth of the country may be equally ea- 
sily represented by the Income Tax being 
made permanent, and divided into 200 
equal parts, and every district where one 
of these parts is levied, returning a mem- 
ber, the person paying 51. of tax, having 
one vote, and, if 50/. ten votes, and so in 
proportion ; the American mode of col- 
lecting the taxes being adopted, and the 
longest term of one parliament being 
three years. What is next said about 
the House of Commons, sending up a 
number of popular bills, is just what 
Flume says about their divesting the 
Crown of its powers, and it is therefore to 
be answered in the same manner. Next, 
of the Nobility of England being no longer 
distinguishable as to their interests from 
her opulent Commoners, and of there be- 
ing no intelligible grounds for excluding 
the influence of the one, more than that 
of the other; I perfectly agree to, suppos- 
ing, that their judicial business were per- 
formed openly, as it is said to be virtually, 
by the Lord Chancellor ; and that they 
were to cease to exist as a separate body. 
They would then certainly have a right 
to vote for the representatives both of the 
wealth and population ; but so long as 
they choose to have a house of their own, 
possessed of a veto upon the proceedings 
of the House of Commons, it is manifestly 
unfair that they should have any thing to 
say in this House. The support which is 
next endeavoured to be drawn from history 
in favour of the principle, appears to me 
equally misplaced ; for, in the first place, 
a despotical government never can be a 
secure one, and the abolition of monarchy 
in England, had nearly the same origin, as 
the revolt of Holland and Zealand, under 
the infamous government of the Duke of 
Alva. In the second place, Charles, by 
consenting to the Parliament having the 
power of continuing itself, vested in it an 
unconstitutional and improper power, and 
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such as now-a-days would never be grant- 
ed. Perfectly agreeing with the writer in 
his last paragraph, A am. Sir, very re- 
spectfully, your obedient servant, — A. Z. 


OFFICIAL PAPERS. ] 

War between Austria and France, and 
‘the Expedition to Holland. — Notes 
from the French Official Paper, theMoni- 
teur, on the Articles published in the 
London Papers upon the above subjects. 

( Contimedfrom page 57 0 . ) 

On the 1st of September there were be- 
tween Flanders and the Scheldt and 
Maestricht, 20, 000 men under arms. They 
were not all regulars, but they were all 
commanded by men who had served ; 
they were all volunteers, and consisted, 
for the most part, of former under officers, 
and former soldiers who had obtained 
their discharges, and who had run to 
arms on the first signal. — Lord Chatham, 
therefore, charged himself with a senseless 
operation, and those, therefore, who project- 
ed it, shewed themselves to be as ignorant 
of the climate as of the localities. Lord 
Chatham saved the English army by de- 
termining to re-embark it; but every day 
that he delays to execute this determi- 
nation, heightens the misfortunes of his 
expedition, and if he is culpable, it is not 
in having ordered the retreat, it is in hav- 
ing so long delayed to re-embark ; for 
during this delay, the Efiglish troops con- 
* tract fresh diseases, and become infected 
with fresh seeds of destruction. — Let it 
suffice to say that the Emperor, when he 
learned that an English army had been 
landed upon that point, recommended that 
itshould not be attacked, and thatwe should 
leave the destruction of it to the diseases, 
which, in that dangerous climate, must do 
the enemy more injury than the cannon, 
without its costing any thing to Fi ance. 

The English, in landing in Flanders, did, 
therefore, a thing contrary to all the rules 
of war: 1st. Because they took for the 
theatre of theiV operations a country so 
unwholesome, that, they had to presume 
that a month’s stay in it would destroy 
this army ; that the country is covered 
with strong places, such as Flushing, Ber- 
gen-op-Zoom, Bathz, and Lillo; and on 
the side of the Island of Cadsand, the new 
Fort Napolebn, &c. &e. 2d. Because then- 
principal object appeared to he to cap- 
ture the squadron; they ought to have 
imagined that the squadron depended 


im 

upon Antwerp, and that Antwerp was im- 
pregnable, for its communications vVitli 
France could not be cut off, except by im- 
mense armies, against which the whole 
population of France would have time to 
march. — -The result of all which is, that 
the English have been for so many years 
shut out of the Continent, that they are no 
longer acquainted with it. Every thing 
has changed, except their hatred against 
France. 

With regard to the Island of Walcheren, 
it is said that they mean to keep it. We 
should have only cause to applaud this 
resolution for many reasons; 1st. The 
English, although they had 20,000 men in 
the Island of Walcheren, could not prevent 
it from being attacked and retaken ; 2d. 
20,000 English, exposed to the influence 
of the climate, would experience so much 
loss, that it would be necessary to be con- 
tinually reinforcing thetn : that, in tlje 
course of the j^ear, 80,000 men would as ne- 
cessarily become victims to the climate, 
and it would cost them more to guard 
this marsh than to preserve the East In- 
dies; but it is probable that time woiila 
not be left for them to suffer such losses. 
The channel between the two Islands is so 
narrow, that bombs can reach from the one 
to the other. The twenty ships of the 
line, and the flotilla which we have in the 
Scheldt, would soon make us masters of 
that river. It would not be forgotten, that 
four years ago, and with our flotilla alone, 
we were masters of all the coast ; can it 
be doubted that we should be soon masters 
of a closed sea ? and can it, at the same 
time, be supposed that the English would 
attempt to ketp Flushing without being 
masters of the Scheldt ? Besides, a flotilla 
is too dangerous a war for them. Such a 
war is not carried on with boats alone ; i,t 
is conducted with excellent troops, that is 
to say, with means which do not allow the 
English any advantage over us. 

We well know that men exist who, 
although completely ignorant of the art pf 
war, have, notwithstanding, the silly habit 
of taking and endeavouring to give counsel 
to those who are masters in it ; those peo- 
ple, yet more skilful than that public 
speaker who introduced the subject of war 
before Hannibal, tell you, that the English, 
by. preserving the Island of Walcheren, 
will make it a second Gibraltar, or anothei 
Malta ; in fine, a commanding point wine* 
will render them masters of Flanders, o 
Holland, &c. Poor madmen? they cannot 
perceive that if the English persist injreep- 
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ing tlie Island of Walcheren, that circum- 
stance would be as advantageous for us as 
if they were embarrassed in the heart of 
Spain. — In general, whenever an English 
army lands on the Continent, every real 
frenchman ought to rejoice. — Such a con- 
test is completely in our favour : a nation 
of three millions of men cannot meet man 
for man a nation of forty millions. A new 
army, all the elements of which are in the 
navy, cannot keep the field against the 
veteran forces which have conquered two- 
thirds of Europe ; in fine, an army which 
can only arrive by sea, has neither artillery, 
cavalry, nor equipages, at least it has a 
very great inferiority in all these means, 
and lord Chatham really could not mount 
more than 2,04)0 cavalry ? well ! before 
15 days were elapsed, the French effective 
cavalry, which were assembled on the 
Banks of the Scheldt, amounted to 4,000 ! 

* Reflecting also that our troops are not 
' led on by a Marlborough, a Wolfe, 
,* or even a Wellesley.’ 

We here see what the spirit of party is 
capable of. • It is a pity that Sir Arthur 
Wellesley had not the command instead of 
Lord Chatham. The latter saved the Eng- 
lish army ; the other would probably have 
lost it, as he has lost that which he com- 
manded in Spain — where he had the im- 
prudence to entangle himself with 30,000 
men, without reflecting that he thus ex- 
posed his left wing to the different corps 
of the Dukes of Dalmatia, of Elchingen, 
and of Treviso, who had 70,000 men 
nnder arms. He has, it is true, drawn him- 
self out of this critical situation, by a 
precipitate flight, arid by abandoning 
his hospitals, his wounded, his horses, 
and a part of his equipages. It was 
thus that Gen. Moore, in his ridiculous 
expedition in the month of Nov. last, fled 
Irom Benevento to Corunna, abandoning 
ms allies, his horses, his ammunition, and 
his equipage*. Neither the one nor the 
other of these Generals has displayed that 
.foresight, which is a characteristic so es- 
sential in war, and which prompts to do 
°nly what can be supported, and to under- 
take only what presents the greatest' num- 
ber ofchances of success. Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley has not evinced more talent than the 
jnen who direct the cabinet of St. James’s. 
Ao wish to support Spain against France, 
and to contend upon the Continent with 

ranee, is forming an enter prize which 
' v jJ‘ cost dear to those who have under- 
aken it, and who will meet in it onljrdis- 
asters. Conflagrations, it is true, may be 
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kept up ; misfortunes may be brought oh 
peaceable inhabitants; rivers of blood 
may flow ; the people, the protectors of 
whom they call themselves, may be ruin- 
ed; but any other results are impossible. 

The Moniteur of the 30th of September 
contains an article extracted from an even- 
ing paper on the failure of our Expedition 
against Antwerp, in which it is sard, that 
the Armistice concluded on the Danube, 
could not but have a powerful influence 
on the issue of that expedition, makes the 
following remarks on this assertion : " What 
a miserable excuse; what have the affairs 
of the Danube to do with the expedition 
of the Scheldt. Can it for a moment be 
supposed that France stood in need of the 
army which is in Vienna to defend herself 
against the English. The English expedi- 
tion failed because it was extravagant ; 
it would also have failed had the French 
been defeated at Wagram; nay, it would 
in that case have more certainly failed of 
success, because an unfortunate event would 
have doubled the energy of the French in 
the interior ; it would have, because, in 
fact, fools only could attempt a similar ex- 
pedition in a month, and a climate where 
epidemic fevers carry off* one moiety of 
the army. Had it been undertaken in the 
month of May, the chances against its suc- 
cess would have been far less considerable ; 
because at that time of the year no dread 
of maladies was to be entertained. The 
Cabinet of St. James’s, acting in a d ifferent 
manner, displayed the utmost ignorance 
of circumstances, in a case to which it 
attached so much importance. The ex- 
pedition was absurd ; because Flushing 
could not be supposed to be taken but 
after a long siege, carried on in the midst 
of inundations; because after the reduc- 
tion of Flushing it was necessary to direct 
further operations against Batz, Bergen- 
op-Zoom and Lillo ; and because no attack 
on the strong place of Antwerp could be 
made but after previous sieges, to the num- 
ber of three, which must take at least three 
months ; and because it was not recollect- 
ed that the fourth battalions of the regi- 
ments of all the army, which remain in 
France, form an army of more than a hun- 
dred thousand men, exclusively of the na- 
tional guards and gens d’drmes of the 
neighbouring departments. In less than 
eight days a corps of 4,000 horse was as- 
sembled at Antwerp, while all the cavalry 
of Lord Chatham’s army did not exceed 
1,000. — Let not the Engl ish boast of their 
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holding the key of the Scheldt, they can- 
not hold it; any force which may be 
destined to, defend that place must in the 
end be lost to England, either by capitula- 
tion or sickness, and in the former case 
we shall be more than indemnitied for the 
loss of 4,000 men, who capitulated in 
Flushing, not 1,000 of whom were French. 


Spanish Revolution. — Royal Order , direct- 
ed to his Excellency the Marquis de Ro- 
mana , and transmitted to him by Don 
Martin Garay , dated Badajoz , Aug . 3 1 . 

In the midst of the great cares and at- 
tentions which the Suprehie Governing 
Junta of the kingdom has taken, to follow 
with activity and firmness the defence of the 
country, it has never lost sight of the salu- 
tary reforms which the nation earnestly ex- 
pects, which its actual situation requires, 
and which must be the foundation of its fu- 
ture prosperity. One of the greatest objects 
which now claim its attention, and which 
ought to occupy it with the greatest ac- 
tivity, is the convocation of the Cortes, 
the most important object which can, or 
ought, to employ the Supreme Junta. The 
more important this object is, the more 
necessary are the knowledge, the observa- 
tions, and the experience of those who 
compose that assembly; and as, in a dis- 
cussion of such magnitude, it will be ex- 
pected by the nation, that all should con- 
cur, his majesty has been pleased to 
grant, that all the deputies shall give their 
assistance. It will therefore be necessary, 
in consequence of this sovereign and 
general determination, that the Marquis 
de Romana separate himself from his 
troops, and come to this city to exercise 
the functions of representative of the na- 
tional body, though it is certainly most 
difficult to place at their head a Chief of 
equal experience and achievements ; con- 
sidering, however, the state of the king- 
dom of Gallicia, and the principality of 
Asturias, the Junta, after mature deli- 
beration, has determined that the Marquis 
shall transfer his command to that Gene- 
ral of his army whom he shall judge most 
capable. — I communicate to your excel- 
lency the order of his majesty, for its 
fulfilment, advising at the same time that 
the command of the army cannot with 
propriety be transferred to the major 
general the Conde de Noronha, because 
he being second Commandant-General in 


Gallicia, ought always to remain in that 
kingdom. 

In coiisequente of this Royal Order, 
the Marquis de Romana has signified, 
that he has confided the command of 
the army to the major-gen. Don Gabriel 
de Mendezabal, and that of the kingdom, 
to the Conde de Noronha, second Com- 
mandant-General, and President of its 
Royal Audience. 

Proclamation to the Army by the Marquis 
de Romana. 

Soldiers! — The august voice of our 
sovereign, Ferdinand, reached our ears 
in Denmark, and we obeyed the call. 
Our country invoked our aid, and a gene- 
rous nation, traversing stormy seas, 
conducted us to join our valiant coun- 
trymen, from whom we bad been separa- 
ted by the atrocious perfidy and vile 
prostitution of an individual. You have 
resisted the mortal blows aimed at you by 
the tyrant Napoleon, to destroy you. 
You have suffered with me the disasters 
which his unequalled force has spread 
through the whole nation, and though all 
Europe ; but you, without other assistance 
than your own valour — without other 
arms than those furnished by nature— 
without other ammunition than your own 
inimitable constancy — without other 
stimuli than your own heroic patriotism 
— without ^>ther ambition than that in- 
spired by your honour and fidelity; have 
disputed the first fruits of his triumph ; 
and have raised your names to a level 
with those of the men who have been born' 
to inspire admiration. — Gallicia is covered 
with French carcasses : neither ancient 
Carthage, nor modern France, can com- 
pare their marches with those incessant 
ones, which, during six months of want 
and privation, you have made among the 
impenetrable Alps of Castile, Gallicia, and 
the Asturias, in the most exposed and 
rigorous situations. Immortal warriors! 
without great and signal battles, you have 
annihilated the proud army of the tyrant, 
by aiding the national patriotism, sup- 
porting the noble fermentation, harassing 
the troops of the enemy, defeating them 
in small skirmishes, and reducing their 
possession to t he ground on which they 
stand ; you have fulfilled the most elevated 
obligations of the soldier, and the fatigue* 
and cares which I, as your general, 
have undergone for your sakes, are the 
reward I owe you. (To be continued.) 
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. ^ “ The snake, tradition’s tale avers, 

“ Shifts, once a year, his speckled skin ; 
■ ‘ “ But no improvement change infers : 

/ “ He’s still the self same snake within.” 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 

Pistolling Privy-Counsellors. In 

itty last Number, at page 516, 1 inserted the 
Letter of Lord Castlereagh, containing his 
Charges against Mr. Canning ; and, there- 
fore, justice demands, that I here insert, 
in like manner, Mr. Canning's Defence ; 
when I have done which, I shall offer such 
further observations as occur to me upon 
this at once ludicrous and scandalous trans- 
action. 

u It is perfectly true, that so long ago 
“ as Easter, Mr. Canning had represented 
“ to the Duke of Port} ana the insufficiency 
“ (in his opinion) of the Government, 
“ as then constituted, to carry on the 
“ affairs of the country, under all the diffi- 
“ culties of the times, and had requested 
“ that, unless some change should be 
“ effected in it, he might be permitted to 
“ resign his office. It is equally true that 
"in the course of the discussion which 
" arose out of this representation, it was 
“ proposed to Mr. Canning/ and accepted 
" by him, as the condition of his consent- 
“ ing to retain the seals of the Foreign 
" office, that a change should be made in 
" the War Department. — But it is not true 
“ that the time at which that ehange was 
" ultimately proposed to be made, was of 
" Mr. Canning's choice ; and it is not 
" true that he was party or consenting to 
“ concealment of that intended change 
“ from Lord Castlereagh. — With respect 
" to the concealment, Mr. Canning, some 
" short time previous to the date of Lord 
" Castlereagh's letter, without the smallest 
“ suspicion of the existence of any inten- 
" tion on the part of Lord Castlereagh to 
" make such an appeal to Mr. Canning as 
" that letter contains, but upon informa- 
" tion that some misapprehension did exist 
* as toi Mr. Canning's supposed concur- 
" rence in the reserve which had been 
" practised towards Lord Castlereagh, 

“ transmitted to one of Lord Castlereagh's 
"most intimate' friends, to be communi- 
" cated whenever he might think proper, 

° the copy of a letter addressed by Mr* 
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“ Canning to the Duke of Portland, in the 
" month of July, in which Mr. Canning 
" requests, ‘ in justice to himself, that it 
" may be remembered, whenever here- 
“ after this concealment shall be alledged 
“ (as he doubts not that it will) against 
him , as an act of injustice towards Lord 
" C astlereagh, that it did not originate m 
" his suggestion ; that so far from desiring 
" it, he conceived, however erroneously, 
u Lord Camden to be the sure channel 
“ communication to Lord Castlereagh; and 
" that up to a very late period he be- 
“ lieved such communication to hare been 
“ actually made.' — The copy of this letter, 
u and of the Duke of Portland's answer 
" to it, ( acknowledging Mr. Canning'* 
“ repeated remonstrances against the con- 
u cealment,' are still in the possession of 
" Lord Castlereagh's friend. — The com- 
" munication to Lord Camden, to which 
this letter refers, was made on the 28 th 
“ of April, with Mr. Canning’s know- 
" ledge, and at his particular desire. Lord 
“ Camden being the near connection and 
w most confidential friend of Lord Castle- 
“ reagh, it never occurred to Mr. Canning, 
" nor was it credible to him, till he re- 
“ ceived the most positive asseverations of 
“ the fact, that Lord Camden had kept 
“ back such a communication from Lord 
“ Castlereagh. — With respect to the period 
“ at which the change in the War Depart- 
“ ment was to take place, Mr. Canning 
“ was induced, in the first instance, to 
“ consent to its postponement till the . 
“ rising of parliament, partly by the re- 
“ presentations made to himself of the 
tl inconveniencies of any change in the 
“ middle of a Session, but principally 
' f *from a consideration of the particular 
“ circumstances under which Lord Castle- 
« reagh stood in the House of Commons 
“ after Easter ; circumstances which would 
“ have given to his removaLat that period 
*< of the Session, a character which it wtis 
“ certainly no part of Mr, Canning’s wish 
“ that it shotM bear, — Mr. Canning, how- 
« ever, received the most positive promise, 

“ that a change in the War Department 
U 
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fi should take place immediately upon the 
" close of the Session. When that time 
"arrived, the earnest and repeated en- 
" treaties of most of Lord Castlereagh’s 
" friends in the Cabinet, were employed 
" to prevail up6n Mr. Canning to consent 
'* to the postponement of the arrange- 
" ment. — At length, and most reluctant- 
" ly, he did give his consent to its being 
" postponed to the period proposed by 
" Lord Castlereagh’s friends, viz. the t^r- 
" mination of the Expedition then in pre- 
“ paration; but he did so upon the most 
“ distinct and solemn assurances, that 
u whatever might be the issue of the Ex- 
“ pedition, the change should take place 
" at that period ; that tho* Seals of the 
" War Department should then be offered 
" to Lord Wellesley (the person for whose 
“ accession to the Cabinet, Mr. Canning 
Ct was known to be most anxious), and that 
" the interval should be diligently em- 
" ployed by Lord Castlereagh’s friends, 
u in preparing Lord Castlereagh* s mind 
u to acquiesce in such an arrangement . — - 
" It was therefore matter of astonishment 
" to Mr. Canning, when, at the issue of 
" the Expedition, he reminded the Duke 
." of Portland, that the time was now come 
u for his Grace’s writing to Lord Welles - 
u ty, to find, that so far from the interval 
*' having been employed by Lord Castle- 
" reagh’s friends, in preparing Lord Castle- 
u reagh for the change, the same reserve 
“ had been continued tow ards him, against 
u which Mr. Canning had before so 
" earnestly remonstrated. Being inform- 
" ed of this circumstance, by the Duke 
“ of Portland, and learning at the same 
u time from his Grace, that there were 
* other difficulties attending the pro- 
" mised arrangement of which Mr. Can- 
** ning had not before been apprised ; 
“ and that the Duke of Portland had him- 
u self come to a determination to retire 
“ from office, Mr. Canning instantly, and 
“ before any stepwhatevei\had been taken 
** towards carrying the promised arrange- 
*' ment into effect, withdrew his claim, and 
“ requested the Duke of Portland to tender 
" his (Mr. Canning’s) resignation, at tfhe 
“ same time with his Grace’s, to the King. 
“ This was on Wednesday I he Gth of 
'* September, previously to the Levee of 
that day. — All question of the perform - 
“ ance of the promise made to Mr. Can- 
“ ning being thus at an end, the reserve 
“ which Lord Castlereagh’s friends had 
“ hitherto so perseveringly practised to- 
“ wards Lord Castlereagh appears to have 
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“ been laid aside. Lord Castlereagh was 
“ now made acquainted with the nature of 
“* the arrangementwhich had been intended 
“ to have been proposed to him. What 
“ may have been the reasons which pre- 
“ vented Lord ^Castlereagh’s friends from 
“ fulfilling the assurrances given to MV. 
" Canning that Lord Castlereagh’s mind 
“ should be prepared by their communi- 
“ cations for the arrangement intended to 
“ be carried into effect ; and what the 
" motives for the disclosure to Lord Cas- . 
“ tlereagh after that arrangement had 
“ ceased to be. in contemplation, it is not 
“ for Mr. Canning to explain.” 

This defence appeared first in the Morn- 
ing Chronicle , a circumstance which (join- 
ed with others to be noticed by-and-by) 
is, as to the views of Mr. Canning, very 

well worthy of notice. As an answer to 

Lord Castlereagh* s charge this paper amounts 
to just nothing at all. A man who is a 
tolerable master of words, may so confuse 
any statement of facts as to raise out of it 
a question for dispute amongst persons, not 
accustomed to reason, or, not naturally of 
very clear heads; and, such is the device 
to which the “ Captain of Eton” has now 
had recourse. He has laboured hard to 
“ bc-bother ” the matter, and, has, .in some 
measure, succeeded ; but, I think, I may 
venture to say, that he has not produced 
the slightest alteration in th$ before-formed 
opinion of any man of even common dis- 
cernment. We have nothing here but 
quibbling and shuffling; and not a single 
fact of any importance, nor a single argu- 
ment to remove the charge, w hich it was 
the object of the statement to remove.- — — 
In the bother-brain letter of my Lord Cas- 
tlereagh we find, after a great deal of la- 
bour to get at the true meaning; after 
sifting and boulting this confused heap of 
verbosity, we find Mr. Canning charged 
with underhand dealing; we find him charged 
with having , UNKNOWN TO LORD CAS- 
TLEREAGH, obtained from the Duke qf Port- 
land, a positive proniise that Lord Castlereagh 
should be put out of his place; and, having, 
while he earned this prom ise in his pocket , con- 
tinued, for many months , not only to be one of 
the same ministry with Lord Castlereagh , but to 
act towards that Lord with all the appearances 

of cordiality. Such is the charge w hich 

Lord Castlereagh prefers against Mr Can- 
ning ; and to me it does not appear, that 
the charge is removed, or, in the smallest 
degree, weakened, by what the latter has, in 
the paper above inserted, urged by way of 
defence. Mr. Canning acknowledges. 
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that, at Easter, he did obtain from the Duke 
of Portland, a positive promise that Lord 
Castlereagh should be put out of his office; 
and, he also acknowledges, that he himself 
did not, either before or after this applica- 
tion was made and this promise obtained, 
communicate either his intentions or his acts 
(relating to this matter) to Lord Castlereagh. 

This tvas an underhand proceeding; 

it was a foul and unmanly intrigue ; it 
was like what one reads of in the anec- 
dotes of the court of Russia ; it was, as 
Lord Castlereagh characterized it, deceitful, 
and marked with the very worst features of 
bad faith. -As to the time when the pro- 

mise was to be put into execution ; and, as 
to his remonstrance to the Duke of Portland 
respecting the communication of the matter 
to Lord Castlereagh ; as to all these ex- 
cuses, what do they make in his favour ? 
It was for him to communicate, ,not his 
application to the Duke of Portland, but his 
intention to make that application ; and 
this he should have communicated to 
Lord Castlereagh before v he took even the 
most trifling step towards his removal. 

■ Mr. Canning says, that he neither 

suggested the concealment, nor approved 
ol it; no, but the sin is a sin of consent , 
and consent he most assuredly did, ac- 
cording to a fair and honest interpretation 
of the meaning of that word. No, says 
he, for I " repeatedly remonstrated ” against 

the concealment. Now, observe : he 

states, that, in the month of July, more/ 
perhaps, than three months after he ob- 
tained a positive promise that Lord Cas- 
tlereagh should be put out of his office, 
he wrote a letter to the Duke % of Port- 
land, requesting, “ that, when, hereafter, 
“the concealment should be ailed ged 
“ against him, it might be remembered, 
" that the concealment did not originate in 
" his suggestion ; that he conceived Lord 
“ Camden to be the sure channel of com- 
“ munication to Lord Castlereagh, and 
“that, up to a late period, he believed 
“ such communication to have been ac- 

“ tually made.” Here is a distinct 

avowal, that, in July, . three months 
after he had obtained the promise for 
putting Lord Castlereagh out of his place, 
he knew that the fact had been, and 
still was, concealed from Lord Castle- 
reagh -What Tionsense is it, then, to 

talk of his not having suggested the con- 
cealment ; of his not having desired it ; 
and of his having remonstrated against it ; 
when he knew that the concealment 
did exist, and when he had it completely 
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in his own power to do it away, at any 
moment ?' Remonstrances, indeed ! Why, 
he may ,as well tell us of his remonstrances 
against people for bidding' him not eat 
his dinner. He would eat it, in spite 
of their commands ; and he would have 
made the communication to Lord Cas- 
tlereagh, if he had wished the communi- 
cation to be made to him. We Remon- 
strate with people for doing that which 
we have not the power at hand to pre- 
vent them from doing ; or, for leaving 
undone that which tfe cannot easily com- 
pel them to do ; but, who ever heard of a 
remonstrance like that of Mr. Canning? 
Really, for me to remonstrate against 
my neighbour at table for not moving 
my jaws for me would not be much 
less absurd. He would fain have the 
world believe, that he was no party to 
the concealment. He perceives the shabby 
figure he makes under that imputation, 
of which, therefore, he is anxious to get 
rid : but, before he can make any man 
of common sense believe, that he is in- 
nocent of the charge, he must prove 
himself utterly unable to speak or to 
write ; for, until then, his mouth will 
always be closed with this question : 
“ Why, when you knew that concealment 
“ had taken place during three months, 
" did not you, with your own tongue, re- 
“ move that concealment, as* any fair- 

“ dealing man would have done ?” 

The letter written to the Duke of Port- 
land in July, instead of being a proof of 
innocence, contains proof of conscious 
guilt, on the part of Mr. Canning, who 
was evidently alarmed at the' probable 
consequences of the concealment, and 
who in this letter, endeavoured to provide 
himself beforehand, with an excuse for 
his conduct, a scheme quite worthy of 

its author. To pretend, that he ever 

believed Lord Castlereagh to have been 
informed of the promise made to him 
(Canning) is, really, what one would not 
have expected even from him. He 
had, from Easter to Michaelmas, been 
in possession of a positive promise, 
that one of his colleagues should be 
put out of his place ; he continues, du- 
ring the whole of that time, to act with 
that colleague, to sit in council with him, 
and says not a word to him upon the sub- 
ject of his complaint against him ; and, 
at the end of the time he pretends to 
be astonished, that no one had informed 
his said colleague of what he himself had 
done against him. To make this asser- 
\i 2 
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tion demanded as much confidence in the 
maker, or as much contempt, in him, for 
the public, as any assertion that I have 
met with. It is quite useless to dwell upon 
this part of the statement; for it is what 

no man in his senses will believe. - 

When you see men “ go about the bush, 
as the saying is ; when they deal in cir- 
cumlocutions instead of names ; when you 
see them resort to all manner of means of 
avoiding direct assertion, and of reserving 
a hole to creep out at; when you see 
them at this work, you may be quite cer- 
tain, that their cause is a bad one. Of 
this description is the statement of Mr. 
Canning, which, while it seems to point 
at Lord Camden, cannot be said to assert , 
that Lord Camden undertook to make the 
communication to Lord Castlereagh. It 
says, that Mr. Canning “ conceived Lord 
« Camden to be the sure channel of com- 
<f munication to Lord Castlereagh.” Then 
again it states, that a knowledge of the 
promise , made by the Duke of Portland to 
Mr. Canning, ivas communicated to Lord 
Camden by Mr. Canning’s desire, on the 
28th of April ; and that " Lord Camden 
“ being the near connection and most con- 
“ fidential friend of Lord Castlereagh, it 
•< never occurred to Mr. Canning, nor was it 
“ credible to him/till he received the most 
“ positive asseverations of the fact, that 
« Lord Camden had kept back such commu- 

« ni cation from Lord Castlereagh”- 

But, if you requested the thing to be com- 
municated to Lord Camden, with what 
view was it? Was it with a view, that it 
might thus reach Lord Castlereagh ? Oh! 
miserable shill ! If this had been your 
wish, how came you not to make the com- 
munication yourself? How came you, 
when, in July, you found the communica- 
tion had not been made, hot to make it 

yourself then ? —But, what says Lord 

Camden to this ? What says he, in answer 
to the charge of having been the cause of 
that concealment, of which Lord Castle- 
reagh complains, and for which he de- 
manded satisfaction ? Why, he denies the 
fact . This is. his statement.—" As it may 
* " be inferred, from a statement which has 

« appeared in the public papers, that Lord 
* Camden withheld from Lord Castlereagh 
« a communication which he hdd been desired 
“ to make to him, it is necessary that it 
,« should be understood, that, however 
,« Mr. Canning might have conceived the 
u communication alluded to, to have been 
'«* made to Lord Camden, it was never 
tr stated to Lord Camden, that the com- 
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** munication was made at the desire qfMr. 

<* Canning; and, that so far from Lord 
*< Camden having been authorised to make 
“ the communication to Lord Castlereagh, he 
“ was absolutely restricted from so doing . 

tt it may . also be inferred, that- 

« Lord Camden was expected to prepare 
“ Lord Castlereagh’ s mind for any pro- 
« posed change, it is necessary that it 
t< should be understood, that Lord Cam- 
« den never engaged to communicate to Lord' 
Castlereagh any circumstances respecting it, 

“ before the termination of the Expedition . 

If what Lord Camden says be true, 

what Mr. Canning has said, upon thispatt , 
of the subject, . must be false , unless the 
Duke of Portland deceived Mr. Canning 
upon the point, that is to say, gave him 
untrue information, or, ,n ® t 1 h . er u w ? r . S ’ 
stated falsehoods to him.— Which of the 
three are we to believe ? For my part, 1 
believe Lord Camden, because it appears 
quite out of nature, that he should have 
concealed the fact from Lord Castlereagh, 
if he had not been restricted from com- 
municating it to him ; and, besides, wha « 
ever we may think of the conduct of Lor 
Camden, it is evident that Lord Ca stl e- 
readi regards him not as a party offending 
in avety high degree.— In fact, if the»« 
could be hatched, by any means whatever, 
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a plausible reason for Mr. Canning s 
ins the task of communication to a thira 
person, his friends might have some hope ot 
seeing him ride off over the Duke of Port- 
land, by whom, of course. Lord Camden, 
means that he was “ absolutely restrKle 
from making the communication to Lord tas- 
tlereagh ; and thus the whole of the blame 
would fall, at last, upon a poor old roan, 
who, as the public papers inform us,J 

upon his death-bed! Castlereagh charges 

Canning with concealing from him ‘h 
fact of his having obtained a prom « 
from the Duke of Portland to put hup 
(Castlereagh) out of his place: 
throws the blame upon Lord Ca md ®”* 
who, as he leaves us to infer, ^ 
put in possession of the fact, by. 
Duke of Portland, for the purpose of 
communicating it to Lord 9^ st ® Jf 3 ^ n d 
Lord Camden then comes forward, a 
avers, that/^so far from his being ^ 
to communicate the fact to Loi 
reagh, he- was absolutely res ^ Kt f J^„ 
doing it. Lord Camden and Mr. Canni g 
may, as to this point, both speak trut , 
in that case, the Duke, of Portland ^ 
have given Mr. Canning false mf 
for Mr. Canning asserts, that lie / 
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council ; and much less is it to be believ- 
ed, that any cabinet minister, that a 
Secretary of State for foreign affairs, 
would, after having obtained a positive 
promise for the dismission of the Secretary 
of the War department (a promise which 
must have been demanded upon the 
ground of the unfitness of the latter for 
that important office), remain in the same 
ministry, for six months afterwards, with 
the person against whom the promise was 
to operate. It is not to be believed, 
that any man would have dared to do 
such a thing ^n England, only twenty' 


believed, that, in consequence of the 
communication of the fact to Lord Cam- 
den, by the fiuke of Portland, that fact 
was communicated to Lord Castlereagh, 
and that he could not possibly believe, 
that Lord Camden had kept buck the com- 
munication from Lord Castlereagh, till 
he received the most positive asseverations 
of the^ fact. If, therefore, we believe 
Lord Camden, the question t)f veracity lies 
between the Duke of Portland and Mr. 
Canning, the former of whom, in closing 
his political career, will, at any rate* 
leave to the noblemen of England a pretty 
good lesson upon the subject of choosin^ 
their companions in power. — But, in wha t 
ever way this question of veracity may be 
settled, Mr. Canning stands, upon his own 
confession, charged with having obtained 
from the Duke of Portland a positive pro- 
mise to turn out Lord Castlereagh, without 
having communicated his intention to 
Lord Castlereagh ; of having suffered the 
fjct of the promise to tie concealed from all 
the world, from Easter to the 28th of April - 
Cf never having, from first to last, spoken to 
Lord Castlereagh upon the subject; and, 
moreover, it does not appear, that, at any 
stage of the business, he ever did request 
any person whatever to make the communi- 
cation to Lord Castlereagh. r-HerC, as 

mr as relates to his conduct towards Lord 
Castlereagh, is the whole case. It cannot 
be mended, and, I am sure, if cannot be 
made worse. It exhibits an intrigue of the 
worst and lowest sort; and, besides its own 
intrinsic demerits, it tends to fix upon the 
author of it, the imputation of other in- 
trigues, his share in which has, by many 
persons, at legist, been hitherto considered 

^ doubtful. As to the manner, in 

which, the country has been treated by Mr. 
Canning, in this instance, I think the less 
o* because, were the treatment ten 
thousand times worse, the country would 
richly deserve it, seeing that it is entirely 
owing to its want of spirit, to its base 
abandonment of its ancient character, 
that such a man, and that this particular 
Wan, has had it in his power to injure and 

a . ny ? ne beIi ? ve ' that, 
Had the English nation been what it was 
only thirty years ago, this man would 
ever have conceived the audacious idea of 
Decoming its prime minister; that is to 

u s ' its chief ruler • No : if Eng- 

.an had been -what it was but twenty 
yeais ago, it is not to be believed, that 
c j?P ab l e sucb an intrigue, 

W? toye his way into the {ring's 


years ago. The treatment of his col- 
league, whom he had doomed to expulsion, 
was bad enough ; but what can atone for 
his treatment of the country ; that country 
from which he has, for so many years, 
been receiving such immense sums of 
money, and on which, not content with his 
own salaries and sinecures, he has not 
scrupled to quarter his relations. —The only 
ground, upon which he, or his friends, will 
dare to set up a defence of his conduct in ask - 
ing for t)be putting out of Castlereagh, must 
be that he thought Castlereagh unfit for the 
post that he filled. Indeed, this is his own 
defence. His proposition was grounded 
upon the " insufficiency of the government, 
“ 03 then constituted, to carry on the affairs 
of tfie country, under all the difficulties 
" of the times." It was then, he says, pro- 
posed to him that the change should be 
made in the War-department ; and, witli 
this he was satisfied; whence it naturally 
follows, that, in his opinion, the insufficiency 
lay in the War-department ; that is to say, 
in Lord Castlereagh . This is conclusive ; 
it is here upon his own confession, that, so 
conspicuous was the insufficiency of this 
Secretary for the ^Var-department, that 
the whole government became thereby 
inadequate to the carrying on of the affairs 
of the country, under all the difficulties of 
the times. Well; with this fearful con- 
viction in his mind, what does this ser- 
vant and sworn adviser of the king do ? 
Why, he, without any representation to 
the king or his council, sutlers this insuffi- 
cient minister to remain in his post ; he 
himself continues, not only By his still 
being one of the ministry, but by bis de- 
clarations in parliament, to support a mi- 
nistry, which, as then constituted, he re- 
garded as insufficient for carrying on the 
affairs of the country ; and, which ad<js 
greatly to his demerit as towards the pub- 
lic, he stands silently by, and sees this in- 
sufficient war-minister, whose insufficiency 
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was such as to be contagious ; be stands 
by, laughing in his sleeve, and sees this 
man plan, and put into execution, a mea- 
sure of warfare of greater magnitude and 
of greater risk than any that had been un- 
dertaken during the whole of the war, and, 
indeed, greater than any which this coun- 
try had ever known ; a measure which gave 
employment to a hundred thousand men, 
and which would naturally cost several 
millions of money. This he stands by 
and suffers to pass unopposed, though he 
had declared the war-minister to be insuf- 
ficient for his post; and, yet he has, even 
after this, the assurance to put forward 
claims to public confidence ! — Mr. Worth- 
ington has very forcibly observed upon 
the utter disrespect, not to say downright 
contempt, of the king , and the kingly office, 
exhibited in the conduct of Mr. Canning, 
through the whole of this proceeding. 
We have been taught to believe, that the 
king chose his own servants and dismissed 
again when he pleased ; and, it will be recol- 
lected, that the ministry, to which Mr. 
Canning belonged, did, at their coming 
into office, most distinctly maintain this 
doctrine. But, here we see, that the dis- 
mission of Lord Castlereagh is agreed 
upon; Mr. Canning obtains o. positive pro- 
mise, that he shall be dismissed; and all 
this without the king having any thing 
more to do with the matter than one of his 
cream-coloured horses has* The king 
confides in Lord Castlereagh for the plan- 
ning and the executing of measures of the 
greatest importance ; and, all the while, 
Mr. Canning has doomed that 'he shall 
have his place taken from him. The king 
looks upon Lord Castlereagh as one of his 
confidential servants ; he entrusts him with 
most important secrets of state; he sits 
at the same council-board with him, and 
is, in part at least, directed by his advice: 
and, ail this while, Mr. Canning, unknown 
to the king , carries in his pocket the positive 
promise, that Lord Castlereagh shall be 
turned out of the service of the king, a 
promise, which, as Mr. Canning now says, 
was demanded from the conviction of the 
6aid Lord’s being unfit for his place. There 
appears to have been no appeal made to 
the king, at^ any stage of the business. 
The- proposition is made and acceded to ; 
the promise takes place and is broken ; 
there are six months of undermining and 
chaffering ; first Lord Castlereagh is to be 
put out at one time, then at another tijne ; 
and, during the whole of it, the king is 
iiever once consulted, nor is the thing ever 
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mentioned to him ; and, in fact, it was, as 
to this great prerogative of dismissing and 
choosing ministers, Mr. Canning who was 
acting in the capacity of king 1 — -While 
this intrigue was going on, the Marquis 
Wellesley was, as the reader will call to 
mind, kept dancing backwards and for- 
wards between London and Portsmouth; 
and, from the dates, it necessarily follows, 
that, when Lord Wellesley was sent out to 
Spain, it was agreed upon between Mr. 
fanning and the Ddke of Portland, that he 
should, in a very short time, perhaps m ten 
days, be sent for back again to fill the place 
of Lord Castlereagh. I am not of opinion, 
as some persons appear to be, that the 
cause in Spain suffered from this delay; 
because, I am thoroughly persuaded, that, 
as far as the aiding of that cause went, Mr. 
Frere, the Anti-Jacobin poet, was just as 
likely to'succeed as the Marquis Wellesley. 
Therefore, my ground of complaint, as to 
the sending of the Marquis out, is difterent 
from that taken by some others. I blame 
Mr. Canning, who was Secretary for fo- 
reign affairs, and who, of course, selected 
the Marquis for the embassy to Spain, tor 
sending him out at the very time when he 
was in almost daily expectation of seeing 
Lord Castlereagh put out of that place at 
home, which he had destined theMarqurs 
to fill. He must, supposing his brain not 
to have been quite turned by ambition, 
have known that Lord Wellesley could do 
no good in Spain ; and, it real ly a PP e ^* 
now, that he sent him off thither for the 
sole purpose of better disguising his views 
at home; and for this the country will 
have to pay, first or last, not less, perhaps, 
than two hundred thousand pounds; but 
that, and much more, it richly deserves. 
I do not pity the country. It deserves all 

the injuries apd all the. insults that have 

been heaped upon it ; but, that is no justi 
fication of Mr. Canning, who, at every 
hew view of him, assumes a deeper die. 
He seems to have formed a very correct 
idea of the spirit, or, rather, the baseness, 
of the country, when he says, that 
should have insisted upon Lord Lasue- 
reach's dismission during the last ^ saon J i 
parliament had he not been apprehensive ‘M 
the dismission would have been attnMea 
the public to the share which Lord Castl * 
reach had had in bargaining for seats an 
votes in parliament. This is excessively 
impudent. He has no scruple t0 
the memory of those scandalous 
actions, and to tell the P^j^' 
for his part, did not wish them to w 
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lieve, that Lord Castlereagh was dismissed 
on account of his having grossly violated 
their rights ; for having committed an out- 
rageous offence against them. The words 
are these : “ Mr. Canning was induced to 
“ consent to the postponement of Lord 
“ Castlereagh's dismissal, till the rising of 
(i parliament , principally from a considera- 
“ don of the particular circumstances 
“ under which Lord Castlereagh stood in 
" the House, of Commons after Easter ; 
<c circumstances which would have given 
<f to his removal, at that period of the ses- 
“ sion, a character , which it was certainly no 
“part of Mr. Cannings wish that it should 
“ bear * Upon this impudent passage the 
Times news-paper has the following re- 
marks ; “ Here then is the ingenuous and 
“ manly simplicity of a niagnanimous 
“ statesman ; to rescue, by. your public 
“ voice, an obnoxious Minister from the 
“just indignation of his country, at the 
“ moment that you have secretly doomed 
" hjm to be the victim of a dark and insi- 
dious intrigue; to vindicate the very 
“ act by which he had merited • degrada- 
“ tion, at the time that you are determined 
“upon his disgrace ; to avow his irino- 
“ cence while you are plotting his destruc- 
" tion 1 Display your stores, ye accumu- 
“ tated treasures of ancient guile, and 
“ shew us whether they contain a fraud 
“ like this!” But, what I wislj to imprint 
upon the mind of the indignant reader is 
this ; that Mr. Canning, who and whose 
relations were receiving such sums an- 
nually from the public purse, from the 
taxes raised upon the people ; that this 
Mi’. Canning, being, as he now declares, 
fully convinced, that the insufficiency of 
Lord Castlereagh rendered the whole go- 
vernment, as it then stood, inadequate to 
the carrying on th.e affairs of the country, 
did nevertheless agree to let him remain in 
place, lest that people, that injured peo- 
ple, should conceive, that he wa^ removed 
from that place on account of his offences 
against than . There has seldom, and, 
perhaps, never, been an insult like this 
offered to any nation upon earth ; yet, 
should I not be at all surprized to see 
this same man again in power, in the 
space of a few months, in company with 
the present Opposition, or, at least, with 
some of them. It cannot have escaped 
those who are in the habit of observing 
the conduct of the parties in the House of 
Commons, that the Opposition have always 
appeared to have, in their censure of the 
ministry, a good deal_of reserve, with rc- 
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gard to Mr. Canning. They have always 
spoken of him w ith some degree of mild- 
ness, and, often, with respect, making Mr. 
Perceval and Lord Castlereagh the objects 
of their unqualified censure. I believe, 
that, from the time that the last change of 
ministry took place, there has been a 
growing intrigue between some of them 
and Mr. Canning; and, I further believe, 
that the plan was, first to introduce Lord 
Wellesley, and then, at a convenient time, 
for him and Mr. Canning to join in insist- 
ing upon further changes , by the means 
of w r hich a ministry would have beeiv 
formed to the exclusion of all those, in 
both parties, who were likely to stand in 
the way of Mr. Canning's ambitious 
views. It is true, that, by such means, he 
would not have mounted to the top of the 
tree at once ; but, having got rid of all 
those rivals, who are of nearly his own 
! age, he would have trusted to time for the 
rest; or, at any rate, he would have made 
his ground sure against the arrival of any 
of those events, which would naturally put 
the existence of the present ministry to 

hazard For the same reasons, I now 

expect to see him join in the Opposition to 
the present ministry. Not all at once, 
perhaps; but by degrees, as his great 
master Pitt joined in the Opposition 
against Mr. Addington. Mr. Canning saw, 
that, while the ministry continued consti- 
tuted Sfs it was during last winter and last 
summer, he could never get to the head of 
it, there being po less than three in his 
way, namely Lord Hawkesbury, Mr. Per- 
ceval, and Lord Castlereagh. The two 
former were too firmly rooted to afford 
him any hope of their removal, for the 
present, and until he acquired addi- 
tional strength ; but, the latter, never 
a favourite of any body, except, for 
special and temporary purposes, had been 
shaken almost to the ground by the 
recent detections and exposures, and had, 
in fact, been propped up by Mr. Can- 
ning himself, only, as it, now appears, 
for the purpose of making his fall the 
work of the latter's own hand. It w'as 
’at this moment, having just propped him 
for a little, that he demanded his ejection 
from office, being ready, no doubt, in cas'q 
' things had taken a more popular turn in 
the House of Commons, to have made a 

f reat merit of this demand. That the 

emand arose wholly from an intriguing 
motive, there can, 1 think, be no doubt at 
all : for, as to ability in conducting the 
War department, when had Mr. Canning 
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discovered any want of that in his col- 
league ? There had been no warlike mea- 
sure, under the administration of Lord 
Castlereagh, which Mr. Canning had not 
publicly defended in the most strenuous 
manner. No one can have forgotten the 
part he took in defending the expedition 
under Sir John Moore ; and, indeed, it is 
perfectly well known, that of that most 
unfortunate measure, he and his friend 
Mr. Hookham Frere were the principal 
cause. He had seen the expedition to 
Portugal and that to Spain ; he had seen 
another expedition sent out under Sir Ar- 
thur Wellesley ; of all these he had, over 
and over again, expressed his decided ap- , 
probation ; and, he never did, it seems, 
discover any want of sufficiency in the mi- 
nistry, of which , he formed a part, until 
Lord Castlereagh - was detected in having 
bargained for votes and seats in the house 
of Commons. Then it was, and not till 
then, that he discovered an insufficiency 
in the ministry as then constituted, and 
that that insufficiency lay in the war de- 
partment* He had, upon numerous occa- 
sions, when the charge of insufficiency 
was preferred against the ministry, re- 
sented that charge in the most bitter 
terms ; nay, by a reference to the De- 
bates, it will be seen, that he was loudly 
defying those, who preferred the charge, 
at the very time, or, at least, within two 
days of the time, and frequently after the 
time, when, as he nowunblushingly states, 
he was making a representation, to the 
Duke of Portland/ of the existence of this 
insufficiency ; that is to say, was com- 
plaining in private of the lamentable exis- 
tence of that the existence of which he 
was stoutly denying in public, and that, 
too, in his double capacity df member of 
parliament and adviser of theJking. — —It 
is quite useless to pursue these observa- 
tions any further; it being, I think, quite 
manifest, that the reason alledged by Mr. 
Canning for the removal of Lord Castle- 
reagh was 9 mere pretence, and that the 
real motive was, the getting rid of a rival, 
who had just then luckily became an ob- 
ject of pretty general censure. If the 
reader be, as, I think, he must be, satisfied 
that this was the fact, where will 'he find 
words adequate to a description of the 
conduct and character of the man, who, 
after having so acted, and from such a 
motive, now, in the stilts of candour and 
magnanimity, pretends that he did not 
wish to take advantage of the circumstances 
under which Lord Castlereagh then stood 
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in the House of Commons; and who has 
now the audacity thus to insult the public, 
in order the more effectually t© disguise 
the motive of his intrigue? With re- 

spect to the change in the ministry , which 
has grown out of this intrigue, I am of opi- 
nion, that, as far as it has hitherto gone, 
it is, by no means, a change for the worse, 
notwithstanding all that the Morning Chro- 
nicle is pleased to say about the tesustain- 
ed in the withdrawing of Mr. Canning’s 
intellect; for, I cannot but remember, that 
it was Mr. Canning who selected Mr. 
Hookham Frere for the embassy “ near his 
Catholic Majesty Ferdinand VII,” which 
Mr. Frere was assisted by that Monsieur 
Charmilly , of whom such memorable men- 
tion is made in the complaining dispatches 
of the unfortunate Sir J. Moore ; nor can I 
so soon forget Mr. Canning's harangues, 
amongst the Jews and Contractors, ■ re- 
specting the wars in Spain and in Aus- 
tria, and his famous manifesto about the 
Universal Spanish nation. Indeed (and I 
hope the public will bear it in mind) it is, as 
a matter of course, this very Mr. Canning, 
who has had the management of the whole 
of our connection with Spain, since the 
commencement of her revolution. It is 
he, in fact, who fashioned the cause, for 
which we are contending in Spain, and in 
which contest so much English blood, and 
English resources, of all sorts have been 
wasted. It is he, to whom, principally at 
least, is to be attributed the stupid and 
fatal notion, that, without a total change 
in the country, a disposition would be 
found, in the people of Spain, to resist 
Buonaparte. It was he, who, as minister 
fdr foreign affairs, must, in a more especial 
manner, have held England back, kept her 
aloof from the cajuse or the Spanish nation, 
until those spirited bodies; the provincial 
Juntas, had been put down, and one 
General Body, that wanted all the good/ 
and that was wanting in none of the evils, 
of those separate bodies, had been estab- 
lished. From that moment; from the 
moment that' the influence of English 
councils superceded that of the spontane- 
ous and vigorous, though irregular and, 
perhaps, democratical, influence of the 
provincial Juntas ; from that moment be- 
gan the extinguishment of the spirit cf re- 
sistance in Spain. The operation of thi 
influence, on the part of our government » 
it was that enabled Joseph Buonaparte 
to reach Madrid ; and, for the use of this 
influence we and the Spaniards have to 
thank Mr. Canning. His colleagues are 
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to blame too; but, they are, in this re- 
spect, to blame only, perhaps, because 
they suffered him to follow his own incli- 
nation. When, therefore, one looks back 
at what Spain was, at the time when all 
those spirited Addresses were issuing from 
the several Juntas; when oqe reflects, not 
only on what might have been done 
by us, but on what was actually pointed 
out by many persons (and by myself 
amongst the rest) as proper to be done ; 
when one compares the probable result, 
in such case, to the result that will now 
inevitably take place; and, especially when 
one takes into account the monstrous waste 
°f mean . s ^ the dreadful loss of lives, the 
tmost indescribable human misery that 
has been endured, that is still to be en- 
dured, and the vast mass of disgrace, of 
all sorts, which this country has to sus- 
tain: when one takes a view of all this, 
and considers, that of producing all this 
Mr. Canning has been the principal cause, 
one must be of an uncommonly patient 
disposition not to resent the affront that 
is offered to one’s understanding by those, 
who affect to see, in the. resignation, or 
turning-out, of that minister, a Joss of 
capacity to the cabinet. Intellect Mr. 
Canning has ; but, it is, in my opinion, 

} Only not of the best sort for a states- 
man but precisely of the vely worst sort: 
ot that sort which unfits him, absolutely 
unhts him for the management of great 
and weig-Juy affairs; and, when you add 
is his restless, "his audacious, his 


tm 


to 

msoknt ambition, which he sucked in 
w th his political milk, and which has 

talking- 1 V ^ not !°, n ' that the talent of 
v„,. li S J*? efirst of human talents ; when 
it m, a . d ^s to the oilier disqualificalions, 
must, I think, be evident, that the loss 
“ a gain to any ministry. 
that ,. ‘ hm .S Iam <I ul te sure, and that is, 
u gh the new-modelled ministry 
fflsy go on as badly as Mr. Canning did, 

Possil»h. S ^. C f !k the , fore 'g a aftairs, it isim- 
whethci- hat they should goon worse; for, 
onlv tw l0 ° k - t0 s P a *nor Austria’ the 

Power T r here he had il f “ his 
be cLln ^ m ? ch mischief, we shall 

been left ,f the choice had 

would h. to u the em P eror Napoleon, he 
should I. Ve C j >Sien i° r us a minister that 
those wh* ted j ust suc h measures as 
“intellect* fJr aV ^ P roceeded the 

is raying alffv C - ' “"“S’ who i and that 

of the W • f h ! m i ln one word ) was one 
Eifc^ whlch Pi«. bequeathed to 
• There are two or three ques- 


tions now in agitation amongst politicians, 
upon which I shall venture to offer my 
opinion. The first ot which i< 5 , whether 
the Marquis Wellesley will yield to the 
invitation, said to be sent out to him, and 
join the new-modelled ministry. If he 
does,, it will be owing to the situation, in 
which events have placed his brother, the 
Baron Douro; for, otherwise, there are 
abundant reasons why he should not ; and 
if the Baron can show, as Sir John Moore 
could, that his march into the heart of 
Spain w^s not voluntary, but was forced 
upon him, I am decidedly of opinion, that 
he will not join the ministry. Upoh the 
whole, I think he will not, and, in that 
case, they will certainly find it more diffi. 
cult to stand’ because such a refusal on his 
part will be, with the wavering (of Which 
there must be many) a signal for defection. 

Another question is, whether the 

Opposition will take Mr. Canning into 
their ranks. Some of them would gladly 
do it, fbr they would associate themselves 
with any one capable of ’giving them the 
smallest share of even temporary aid. 
But, some others will be very slow to admit 
him, seeing how troublesome an inmate he 
has constantly been. He has always had 
several persons, when in .power with him, 
whom he has been known to dislike, and 
against whom he has evidently had a ' 
grudge. Lord Hawkesbury, Mr. Perceval, 
Mr. Addington ; in short, every one that 
stood between him and the light. It must 
ever be thus with a man of greedy ambi- 
tion, who must always be a teazing com> 
panion, especially when of a turn so satiri- 
cal as Mr. Canning is. Such a man’s 
“ hand is against every man, and every 
“ man’s hand is against him.” So that, in 
spite of th o flirtation, as it is called (bor- 
rowing a. term from another species of 
prostitution and applying it to politics); 
in spite of the flirtation of the Morning 
Chronicle, I should not be very much sur- 
prized to see Mr. Canning, during the next 
session of parliament, occupying a corner 
of an empty bench, or, at least, making 
one of a party uncommonly select ; and, if 
this should he the case, he must muster up 
his philosophy, and Wait for “ better times;* 

I- when his “ Njjw Morality” shall have . , 

gained a greater number of disciples.— 

I do not know whether the same idea may 
have struck any of the members of the ' 
Opposition ; but, I cannot help thinking, 
that, if there be one thing, which, above 
all others, the ministers ought to wish for, 
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it is, that the Opposition should receive 
Mr. Canning", and march him on, at once, 
in a furious charge ‘against his . late col- 
leagues ; for, in that case, even the people, 
who have, in fact, no interest at all in the 
warfare of the factions, would, to a man, be 

on the side of the ministers. The last 

question, whieh, at present, I shall notice 
is, whether the ministry, as it is now con- 
stituted, will be able to keep their ground ; 
and, here, it is clear, that much must de- 
pend upon the conduct of the adversary ; 
but, I cannot see why they should not 
keep their ground ; for, they have, it is evi- 
dent, the perfect good will of the king, 
and as to the people , they desire no change 
at all, unless there be a change of system , 
being thoroughly convinced, from the ex- 
perience of the last fifty years, that a 
change of ministry is a mere shifting of 
the power and emoluments of the several 
offices in the state, from one set of men 
to another, •with the certain evil of adding 
to the burthen of the taxes by the grant of a 
long list of new pensions . In short, a 
change of ministry is now-a-days regard- 
ed, and justly regarded, as the forerunner 
of a new tax ; and the people think that 
they have already quite taxes enough. 
That the thing should be viewed in this 
light; that this opinion should generally 
prevail, may be mortifying to the traders 
in party politics, but such is the opinion, 
and sijcli it will be, until there be a radical 
change in the system, and that change 
can be wrought only by a house of parlia- 
ment, really the representatives of the 
people ; and, I do think, that even the 
most inveterate non-fleformist will not 
deny, that, if there had been such a house 
of parliament, we never should have heard' 
of the dirty intrigue, which has led to the 
making of these observations. 

Talavera’s Campaign. The news 

from our army in Spain, appears fully to 
confirm that statement which was pub- 
lished in the Register of the 14tli instant, 
at page 520 ; and the chief fact -in which 
was, that more than one half of the re- 
mains of the army were upon the sick list. 
- ■ The French now tell us, why their 
generals did not continue the pursuit of 
our army into Portugal. Their reason 
was, that it was better to leave our people 
to the exterminating influence of those dis- 
eases , which were sure to fasten upon them 
in the provinces, whither they were march- 
ing. There might be some other reason 
besides this; but this was a very good 


one ; and especially as they had the game 
so completely in their hands, that to de- 
stroy Douro’s army, totally to annihilate 
it, was an object not worth even a trifling_ 
risk of lives. Upon Baron Douro’s con- 

duct, during the campaign, the Moniteur 
has made some very just, though very se- 
vere remarks, in the way of Notes upon 
his dispatch from Truxillo, which Notes 
were inserted in the Register, at page 56/. 
It is there observed, that Douro's complaint 
against Cuesta, was ill-founded ; and that, 
if the latter had not quitted Talavera, he 

would have been lost. In these 

Notes, which contain what Europe will 
believe relating to this- . campaign, our 
Baron and Viscount is spoken of in a way 
very different indeed from that, in which 
he is spoken of in the famous General 
Order. The French say, “ We wish 
“ Lord Wellesley” (meaning Baron Douro) 
“ to command the English armies.” They 
laugh at his tactics, and at that “ military 
u resource,” which the General Order 

gave him. Upon the subject of his 

post in the retreat, the French have some 
remarks, which I cannot refrain from in- 
serting here, because they exactly corres- 
pond with what I said upon the same sub- 
ject. “ Lord Wellington had abandon- 

“ ed the army of Cuesta, who had been 
“ beaten on the Tagus, and lost 35 pieces 
“ of cannon, and all his ammunition.-VThe 
* writer asks, why the French did not pursue 
“ the English army ? They did pursue it, 
“ for they came up with the rear-guard. 
“ This rear-guard, it is true, was composed 
“ only of the troops of Cuesta ; but they 
“ were there as allied troops, and made a 
" part of the pursued army . The French, 
“ too, destroyed that division, which they 
“ overtook. Two things certainly result 
“ from this : 1st, That the rear-guard of 
“ Lord Wellington was destroyed ; 2ndly, 
“ That Lord Wellington, having to give 
“ the post of honour either to the English 
“ troops, or those Spaniards of whom he 
“ speaks so ill, determined in favour oj the 
“ Spanish troops . The post of honour in 
“ an army is that which is nearest the 
u enemy. When Francis the First sent to 
“• redemand the sword of Constable from 
“ the Constable of Bourbon, the latter re- 
“ plied, “ the King took it from me on 
“ the day when he gave the eomman 
“ of the advanced guard to the Duke 
“ of Alenpom” Lord Wellington had not 
“ the same sentiments with the brave 

“ Chevaliers of those times. He n0 
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“ pique himself on keeping for himself the 
“ post of honour, he gives it up to his allies** 

It is impossible to get out of this. 

There is no rebutting the charge. It is so 
manifestly just, that it will not admit of a 
moment's dispute. Yes, the noble Baron, 
who, as the French say, speaks so ill of 
the Spaniards, did most generously cede to 
them the post of honour at the Bridge of 
Arzobispo. He gate up the post of honour 
to them, having, apparently, been glutted 
with honour of that sort at the battle of Tala- 
vera. To be serious, it is very ill-treat- 
ment of the Spaniards to represent them 
as of no use at all in the campaign, at the 
same time that we are making them cover 
our retreat; for that was, as is now evident, 
the real state of the case. — r-Upon the 
subject, too, of Douro's want of provisions, 
the Moniteur has some cutting remarks : 

“ The pretext of wanting provisions is 

“ always the excuse of Generals who are 
“ beaten , or who are rendered unable to at- 
tempt any thing. Would not one sup- 
“ pose ■ Lord Wellington commanded an 
“ army of 300,000 infantry, and 40,000 
u cavalry ? When a General has an 
“ ar my so considerable, the procuring 
u of provisions may give, him some 
“ trouble, but cannot absolutely stop his 
“ progress. Can it be believed, that an 
“ army of 26,000 men could not find sub- 
“ sistence in a country where towns are so 
4< numerous? Such an army is only a 
“ strong division, which a single town of 
“ Spain could maintain for two months. 

“ Besides, if Lord Wellington was uneasy 
“with respect to the subsistence of -his 
“ army, why did he abandon his magazines ? 

* His line of operation and his magazines 
“ were upon and at Placentia. Why did 
“ he suffer Placentia to be taken? Why ? 
“Because this GENERAL OF SEPOYS 
“ had the imprudence to advance to the very 
middle of Spain , without knowing either 
‘ what force was before him , or what upon his 

flanks. We see by his dispatches that 

“ he sometimes believed that the Duke of 
“ Dalmatia had but 8,000 men, and some- 
“ times that he hacLl6*,000. tinder these 
“ false . suppositions he had proposed to 
“ divide his forces to go and attack the 
“ Duke of Dalmatia, when all on a sudden, 
“ and too late, he learned that this same 
“ Duke w.as advancing upon him with a 
“ corps of 6*0,000 men. He then fled in 
u utmost haste, and he was in the 
J right. Had he been amused at Tala- 
‘ v * ra > instead of being attacked, and had 
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“ not particular and local circumstances 
“ permitted him to pass the Tagus, and 
“^escape by sacrificing the corps which he 
“ left behind him, not a soldier of his army 
“ would have again seen England. If ever 
“ there was a General wanting foresight, it 
u is certainly Lord Wellington . If he 
“ should long command the English annies, 
“ we may fatter our selves with obtaining great 
“ advantages from the brilliant combinations 
“ of a.Gencral so inexperienced in the trade of 

“ war*. Yet, this is the man, upon 

whom we bestow a brace of titles at a time, 
and whom we cry up as worthy of a place 
“ in the very first rank of Biitish heroes!*— 
It is, I think, pretty evident, that a very 
small portion of our army will, in the end, 
escape. We get no official accounts of this 
army, though packets are continually arriv- 
ing from Portugal.; and, by-and by, after 
due time has been allowed for leaking out 
the facts, the official statement will come, 
bolstered up at head and foot with falshoods 
in a demi-official form. Thus will the 
nation be again deluded. It should al- 

ways be borne in mind; that the titles were 
bestowed upon Douro after the ministers had 
in their possession the facts relating to the 
retreat from Talayera, or, at least, after 
they were possessed of what must have 
convinced them, that the retreat must im- 
mediately take place, and, of course, that 
the General, upon whom the titles were 
conferred, had, to give it the mildest term, 
been guilty of great indiscretion. They 
must, at the very moment when they were 
advising the king to bestow the honours 
upon him, have known, that he would be 
compelled either to yield himself and hit 
army prisoners of war, or to flee wiih a de- 
gree of haste that would not permit him to 
carry off his sick and wounded. And, yet 
they advised the king to make him, at once, 
a Baron and a Viscount; to bestow upon 
him greater honours than were bestowed 
upon him who gained the Battle of the 
Nile. — It appears from these observations 
in the Moniteur, that the Duke of Dalma- 
tia (Soult) had, in the rear of Baron Douro 
an army of sixty thousand men . Now, it 
will be remembered, that the Baron tells us, 
that he quitted Talavera, with the English 
part of the army, in order to go- and meet 
Soult, and to “ do his business effectually." 
We know, indeed, that, instead of doing 
this, he fled across the Tagus, long before 
he came within reach of Soult ; but, what 
I wish to point out to the reader is, the ex- 
treme improbability of his ever having 
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intended to march against Soult, seeing 
that Soult had 60,000 men, and that 
Douro must, being then so near^ to him, 
have known the amount of Soult’s army. 

There always appeared to me something 
very strange and inconsistent in this move- 
ment from Talavera for the express pur- 
pose^ 'of attacking Soult and “ doing his bxisv- 
ness effectually and then, instead of this, 
getting across the Tagus, with all possible 
dispatch, lest Soult should come up with 
him ; but, if we suppose, that the Baron 
was duly informed of the amount of the 
force which the Moniteur says Soult had, 
this part of the Baron’s conduct was per- 
fectly wise, and leaves us nothing to la- 
ment, except, indeed, that he should have 
told Cuesta that he was going to meet 
Soult and to do his business effectually, and 
thereupon have left the poor Spaniard, to- 
gether with his own sick and wounded, to 
the mercy of the French.— —1 bis is a 
part of the transaction, which, I should 
think, must become a subject of inquiry m 
another way. The Baron, in his official 
’ dispatches, blames the Spanish general for 
quitting Talavera, which he himself has 
left in order to seek out and to attack 
Soult; and, instead of attacking Soult, he 
gets out of Soult’s way ; he avoids him as 
one would avoid a lion; he crosses the 
Tagus, in order to get out of the reach of 
the army that he went to attack ; and, to 
crown the whole, he continues his retreat, 
covered by the army of Cuesta, covered by 
that very army, of whom and of whose 
general he speaks with so little respect. 

! Take it all together I catmot help 

thinking, that this is the most disgraceful 
campaign that was made by an English 
army, and this the most disgraceful year, 
known to England from the beginmg of her 

history. *. i_ * 

Spanish Revolution, If it be true, 

that peace is actually concluded between 
France and Austria, the affairs of Spain 
and Portugal are not far distant from the 
epoch of their final settlement; and, in- 
deed, from all appearances, the army which 
the French already have in the Peninsula, 
would be quite sufficient for the purppse. 

^ The scheme of concentrating the autho- 

rity and energy of the government m Spain 
does not seem to be taken in very good 
part, especially by the Junta, whom, it 
seems, the concentrating scheme would 
.completely cashier; and people like to he 
in office, in Spain as well as h® England. 

-There is in Spain a body, called ti\e 
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Supreme Council of Spain and the In- 
dies, which has presented an Address to 
the Supreme Junta, beseeching the. said 
Junta to put an end Jo their own power, 
and to erect a Regency in the person of the 
Archbishop of Toledo. One passage of 
this Address will suffice to give us a pretty 
correct notion of the ultimate object of its 

authors. It is. drawn up under the 

whimsical notion, that, in addressing the 
Supreme Junta, the parties are addressing 
Ferdinand VII. It is, to be sure, quite 
farcical to hear the minister of war telling 
the generals, that « His Majesty* h.M or- 
dered them to be assured cf this or of that, 
when it is notorious, that he (poor fellow !) 
is in the safe custody of Napoleon s dra- 
goons. However, this is the way in which 
the v choose to talk ; and, in this sort of 
style the Supreme Council addresses the 

Junta : “ The people are indu gingm 

unrestrained complaints, and make tbern 
known by libellous and inflammatory 
placards. Their daily conversations, m 
" places of the greatest resort, suppose dit- 
“ ferent parties, views, and interests among 
« their governors, and threaten some, whilst 
“ they insult others, forgetful of the re- 
« S pect due to the supreme authority, and 
« regardless of the consequences to the 
« public peace and union.— The Council 
“ shudders upon contemplating the danger 
« in which it sees the country, because i 
« cannot foresee the possible results ot 
« this ferment, which, while it meets with 
“ its utmost disapprobation, as contrary to 
« law; at the same time excites its app«* 
« hensions on account of the opposite tn- 
« terests of the Juntas, and of the variety 
«it observes in their opinions; and also 
« because it is generally known, that the 
« law, in cases like this, directs dia 
« government be entrusted to one, thiee 
« or five individuals. The Supreme Junto 

“ is, therefore, bound by the most sacred 

« duty to lay these truths before your Ma- 
« jesty, in order to ward ofif the dangers 
« by which we are threatened, andtopre- 
« vent the excesses of a people who thmK 
« their defence and protection unattended 

« to. In your Majesty resides the 

« Sovereign power ; theremedy istny^ 

« own hands. A generous self-denial 
« perpetuate the memory of the E ,. 

« of the Supreme Junta, and ltnmor T Ia . 

« its Members. May it please ywr 
“ jesty to restore to the law ‘t? authority., 
“ and there will be an end of thE U , ^ 
« ness to which we are a prey, 

« will be £pcceeiled by tranquibi y ^ 
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“ applause.* The immediate appoint- 

“ riient of a provisional Government will 
" pacify the people ; the nation will in- 
K dulge in the most flattering hopes \ and 
" the supreme will of Ferdinand VII, who 
“ requires it, and who suffers most, will be 

" complied with The whole na- 

" ^ on W ’H applaud the measure ; and it is 
“ the opinion of the Council, that, in order 
“ 1° rouse the spirit depressed by the pre- 
u sent load of evils, it would be proper to 
" establish a legal government, with a 
"Bourbon at its head. And the perfidy 
" of our infamous enemy having left in 
“ s Pain none btft the Most Reverend Car- 
dinal Archbishop of Toledo and Seville, 
u ^ seems as if^Heaven had preserved him 
“ to support the nation under her calamities, 
"and continually to call to our minds the 
" beloved Sovereign for whom we are fight- 

" mg --Policy points out the urgency of 

"immediate^ filling U p that seat, until 
n t “ e wished -for return of our Monarch. 

“ 1 Eminence's elevated character 

"leaves no room for competition, and 
u Sl j[ e . nces possible pretensions of either 
«•? j- VeS ° r forei S nel ‘ s - Spain aiid the. 
Indies wdl obey him with enthusiastic 
de v°tion ; all rivalry will be at an end ; 
f nd tae Spaniards will see in hrs Excel- 
f lency a branch of the family of the 
u whom they so passionately love. 
ft 77I The better to ensure the success 
?! his administration, and also to ease 
« him °f P art of the burden, four Adjuncts 
„ ought to be given him, of different 
u ranks and professions, provisionally to 
compose the Government until the next 
„ ^eetmg of the Cortes. Whatever mat- 
ter comes under discussion, every ques- 
^ tion should be decided, by a majority 
u °‘ votes 5 and they should swear to ob- 
*r S u rVe j 0ur . laws ' w bich are not to be 
u a tered without the concurrence of the 
u fortes, which the Government should 

convene as circumstances permit. 

« 7" nthis object, the Supreme Council 
t f °L kP a, n and the Indies will prepare its 
u observations, and lay them before the 
u . ove J’ nmen t as usual. It is just and fequi- 
u ? lte taat our American settlements should 
„ . a * e a Principal share in this national 
•r ♦ ^ 455 the y derive such strong titles 
a c ° ° ur f e gard from their fidelity, loyal 
„ ® rvices > donations, attachment to the 
« in ^’ patriotic zeal, and great import- 
er c -®* l£ r" ls Supreme Tribunal reserves 
" iu s tlr! f S ive . its Opinion Upon the 
^ °^ their fntervention, which it 
wiu (to after the mdst tnature delibera- 


• — Spanish Revolution. 

" linn* It is supposed that the four in- 

" dividuals to be appointed by the Bu- 
“ preme Junta until, the Meeting of the 
" National Congress, will bear a high 
" character for probity, religion, loyalty, 
“ skill in their respective professions, im- 
" partiality, and disinterestedness. The 
u Supreme Junta itself, which they are to 
“ succeed in the exercise of the sovereign- 
" ty, will secure the opinion of the pub- 
" lie, and provide for its own safety, by 
“ appointing individuals endued with these 
“ qualities ; for, if the persons elected 
" should not rank high in the public opi- 
“ nion, Government would scarcely suc- 
“ ceed in suppressing the present popular 
" complaints and suspicions. By so doing, 

" no doubt will remain in the minds of - 
" the people about the upright intentions 
"of the Supreme Junta; the superior 
" °nes will cease to exercise their 
powers ; they will obtain the applause 
" of the whole Monarchy; and posterity 
" will ever be grateful for their services. 

" May it please your Majesty to lend 

" a gracious hearing to this Representa- 
* 6 tion, which has ho other object than 
“ your Majesty’s glory, and the exterml- 
" nation of the Tyrant by whom we are 
" oppressed ! 99 — —The short and long of 
this rigmarole Address is, that there is, hr 
at least, was, an intrigue going on for 
the purpose of ousting the Junta, and 
erecting, by degrees, a new monarch, 
under the shew of a regency. Of the 
character of this intended monarch we 
shall speak a little presently ; but, in the 
meanwhile, it is to be observed, that no 
one, whether Junta or Council or Regent, 
says a word about the liberties of the peo- 
ple. Not a word.. Upon that topic they 

are all as silent as the grave. As to the 

result of all these intrigues there can be 
no doubt in the mind of any rational 
man ; but, it is of some interest for us to 
mark their progress, and especially to 
note what part our government appears to 
have in them. There is a letter, pub- 

lished in the Morning Chronicle of the 
21st instant, purporting to be written by 
a Spaniard at Ronda, in which Lord Wel- 
lesley is said to be reported to be decidedly 
in favour of a Regency, in the person of 
the Archbishop of Toledo. The Editor 
of the Morning Chrpnicle does not an- 
swer for the correctness of this letter; 
but, it is worthy of remark, that the Ad- 
dress of the Supreme Council, from which 
I have given an extract above, is dated' on 
the 2Gth Qf August last, about a fortnight. 
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or three weeks, after the arrived qf Lord 

Wellesley at Seville. Of the Archbishop 

of Toledo the abovementioned letter 

speaks in the following terms: “ No good 

Spaniard will lament the downfall of the 
“ narrow and impolitic system, which the 
“ Junta has so fatally pursued ; and, if Lord 
“ Wellesley lends the powerful influence 
“ of hi? name and nation for the restoration 
“of our long lost liberties, and the admit- 
“ tance of our people to their just and natu- 
“ ral weight in their own concerns, he will 
“ confer greater obligations on Spain, than 
“ she owes even to the munificence of 
“your Treasury, or the valour of your 
“ arms. — But alas ! such is not the report 
“ which has reached me — I cannot, and I 
“will not, however, believe what I am 
“ told, but it has been confidently asserted, 
“ that upon the pretext of concentrating 
“authority, it is Lofd Wellesley’s inten- 
“ tion to force the Archbishop of Toledo 
“ upon us as a Regent. This would be 
“ concentrating authority with a venge- 
“ ance, it would be concentrating not 
“ only the authority, but the folly, the 
“ bigotry, and the inefficiency of the Junta 
“ into a focus. The Conde de Chinchon, 
“ son of the Infant Don Louis, brother of 
“ the Princess of the Peace, and Arch. 
u bishop of Toledo and Seville, is destitute 
“ qf every talent , surrounded by the basest qf 
“ mankind, and in every way calculated to 
“ entail ridicule and failure upon any Go- 
“ vernment committed to his charge.” 

Well, and what of that ? What 

of all that, I should be glad to know ? 
What if he be a notorious fool, a notorious 
bigot, notoriously inefficient; what if he 
be destitute of every talent; what if he be 
surrounded by the basest of mankind ; what 
if he would seem to have been created 
for the express purpose of entailing ridi- 
cule upon any government committed to his 
care: whatreasonis therein all that against 
his being Regent, aye, or King, if need 
be? I leave this question to 'be answered 
by the Pastry-cook Alderman, by the 
place-hunting Dixons, or by aqy of the 
crew of holy-altar and life-and-fortune 
and last-shilling and last-drop-of-blood 
men, who are now infesting the country 
with their harangues ; and 1 shall take my 
leave of the Spaniards, for this time, with 
observing, that, as it was foreseen from 
the beginning by me and by many others, 
there will be a revolution; that if there is 
to be a king, it will be a king of a new 
dynasty ; that the nobility and the opulent 
in Spain have this choice, and this choice 


only, a new government of the people’s 
own making, or a sovereign set over them 
by the Emperor of France; that, in either 
case, the change will be not only highly 
beneficial to Spain, but to all the nations, 
with which Spajn has any connection; 
and, Anally, that if any thing had been 
wanting to convince all rational men, 
that the cause of the Supreme Junta was 
not the cause of the people of Spain, that 
conviction would have been produced by 
the recent decrees against the press, appoint? . 
ing a Censor on the news-papers, and a 
Public Prosecutor to bring writers, printers, 
and book-sellers to what is called justice , 
and, in short, putting the Spanish press 
upon the same footing as the press in Cal- 
cutta. While decrees of this stamp are 
issuing from Seville; King Joseph is is- 
suing from Madrid!, decrees of a very dif- 
ferent description; decrees for putting 
down the monkish establishments, and, in 
a word, for improving the condition of 
the people. 

Jubilee. There is every reason to 

suppose, that a peace is now concluded 
between France and Austria ; that is to 
say, that the latter has, in due form, sub- 
mitted to the domination of the former, 
which former, be it observed, the King has, 
upon a very recent occasion, declared to 
be our inveterate enemy. Well, then, here 
is our most powerful friend and ally, bent 
down, at last, beneath this our enemy. 
But, it is towards the events, now naturally 
to be expected, that we are to look ; for, 
the subduing of Austria is, in fact, the mere 
signal for the great and steady proceed- 
ings against England. Napoleon may 
now be regarded as having the whole of 
the continent of Europe at his absolute 
command, Spain and Portugal only ex- 
cepted ; and, were not those countries as- 
sisted with the statesman-like advice and 
.the military skill and prowess of the Wel- 
lesleys, to complete their subjugation would 
certainly not cost him many months ; tiay, 
there 'are those who appear to believe, 
that both the noble Marquis anij his brother 
the Baron will find it their duty to come 
home, in order to give their personal aid 
to their sovereign and his government, and 
that this move will take place before Na- 
poleon will be able to get back to Spain. 
If this should be the case; if Spain and 
Portugal should be thus deprived of the 
talents of the heroes of Calcutta and Tala- 
vera, their doom is sealed at once. In 
short, when we see the Wellesleys comt 
away, we may be sure, that, in tlicir Qpwffl 
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at least, the house is about to fall . But, 
whether they come away or remain, the 
short of the matter is, that, with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, nf the pensioned poet, 
Fitzgerald, the editor of the fast-sinking 
Morning Post, and a few such ones, there 
is nobody who does not expect to see 
Joseph Buonaparte as much master of 
Spain and Portugal, by the end of this 
year, as his brother Louis is master of Hol- 
land, or, as George the Third is master of 
England. This being the general opinion, 
a question, which every man ought to put 
to himself is, shall we then be able to defend 
ourselves against this conquerw? He will 
have, under his absolute command, every 
sea-port in the world capable of being 
greatly mischievous to this country ; and, 
at the same time, he will have alt the 
means foV building a hundred ships of the 
line in a year. At the end of one year 
from next Christmas, he will, in all proba- 
bility, have two hundred ships of the line ft 
to put to sea . It is not more difficult for 
him to have a force like this, than for him 
to march an army to Vienna ; and, that 
man must be a fool indeed, who supposes, 
that the Conqueror of Europe will want 
inclination to create such a force. Indeed, 
there is, I should suppose, even in these 
times of madness, no one so mad, so very 
mad, as to suppose, that the Emperor 
Napoleon, when having finished the con- 
quest of the continent, will say to 
himself, “ come, that is enough ; and, 
"I will not only leave England unat- 
“ tempted, but will amicably shake hands 
u with her, and leave her in quiet pos- 
u session of those means, which she has 
u so frequently employed for the stirring 
“ up of other nations against me, and for 
“ the putting down me and all my family.” 
No: even the Dixons and their pastry- 
cook co-operator ; nay, I hardly believe, 
that poet Fitzgerald is so execrably stupid 
as to suppose this. No : that man must 
be staring mad, who <k>es not see, that 
the serious warfare between England 
and France is only now beginning; that 
it is now the beginning of dangers ; that 
all former and present dangers are trifling 
compared to those which are now about 
to menace us : of this truth every man 
of sense must be convinced, and yet this 
is the time when we are told to hold a 
r Rational Jubilee ; when, even on this very 
day, on which I am writing this article, 
all the means of intoxication have been 
applied to the thoughtless part of the 
people ; and, as if we were in love with 
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warlike failure and disgrace, we answer • 
with cannonades of joy, those .which 
the enemy, from the opposite coast, is 
firing in token of the completion of a 
peace won bv his skill and valour; while 
we have before our eyes the miserable 
adventures upon the Scheldt and the 
Tagus. We appear to have lost all shame ; 
to be so far from that sheepish , people, 
that we were formerly thought, that we 
may now with much more propriety be- 
come famous for otfr senseless impudence. 
The poet, when he drew the character of 
Bobadil, made him hang down his head 
after having taken a drubbing ; for, he did 
not suppose that it was in human nature for 
a boaster to continue on in his boastings ; 
and that, too, with an increase^of brass, 
after having become notoriously a beaten 
thing. Look at the Scheldt ; look at the 
banks of the Tagus ; look at the droves of 
English prisoners of w r ar, who are, at this 
very moment, traversing France on their 
way to a prison ; I do not say, look back, 
but look at what is, on this very day, and 
then tell me, if you believe, that any nation 
upon the face of the earth ever thought 
of a Jubilee under such circumstances. 

It is, however, fitting that it should be , 

known, that the nation, properly so called ; 
that is, that the sense of the nation disap- 
proves of this measure. It appears, from a 
letter, published by the Mayor of Glas- 
gow, that underhand means to feel the 
pulses of corporate bodies , as to the keeping 
of a Jubilee, were resorted to so early 
as about the middle of August. The, 
Jews and ' Contractors in the City were 
the first openly to propose the thing, 
and, as the public will bear in mind, the 
proposition was as openly opposed by every 
sound and sensible man in the Common 
Council. Grand dinners and feastings 
amongst -the rich contractors and jobbers 
were, at first, the intention ; but, fear soon 
suggested, amongst these gentry, the hy- 
pocritical pretence of a desire to relieve the 
poor; just as if they could not, if they had 
been so disposed, have relieved the poor 
on any other day, as well as on the 25th 
of October, 1809. Thus the thing ori- 

ginated, and that the main object of the 
Jews and Contractors was to amuse the 
people, to keep them, as long as pos- 
sible, from seeing their real situation, there 
can be no doubt. — There is a man of the 
name of Di'ummond , who is, it appears, the 
conimandant of a corps of Volunteers in 
Westminster, called the Prince of Wales's 
Loyal Volunteers, who has published a Let- 
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TO WILLIAM BOSVILLE; ESQ. 

Dear Sir; 

Few things have given me greater 
pleasure than to hear, that you resisted 
the mandates of the venal crew, on the 
night of what they called a day of Ju- 
bilee, and, in spite of the yells of their 
drenched mob, consisting chiefly of Jews 
and foreigners, refused to be guilty of that 
basest of all acts, namely, the exhibiting of 
signs of joy while (being a true friend to 
your country) sorrow and shame were at 
the bottom of your heart. Yes, it would, 
indeed, have been a cruel mortification to 
hear, that, from any motive whatever, and 
especially from the beggarly motive of 
saving a few pounds in glass, you, who, 
perhaps, of all men living prove by your 
practice, that you best know the real use 
of money, and whose abhorrence of hy- 
pocrisy is proverbial amongst all those 
who have ihe honour to knoyv you; it 
would, indeed, have been a cruel mortifi- 
cation to hear, that you should, on any 
account that can be named or thought of, 
have been induced to give the proceedings 
of that day the semblance of your approba- 
tion ; and, I must confess, that, of all the 
numerous proofs of good sense, independ- 
ence of m»nd, public spirit, and a contempt 
of hypocrisy, which have appeared upon 
this occasion, none has given me so much 
satisfaction as to hear that your hospitable 
dwelling became an object of the violence 
of a herd, whose attachment and whose 
services had been purchased with offal from 
4he shambles, and with dregs from the 
cellar, to fill whose bellies and to turn 
whose braihs a robbery had been com- 
mitted upon the dogs and the hogs. 

Of my sentiments, relative to the keep- 
ing of a Jubilee tipon account of the king's 
having entered on the fiftieth year of his 
*cign, you are, through the pages of the 
Register, already put in possession. Here, 
therefore, I shall content myself with a few 
observations upon the manner of the cele- 
bration, and on certain remarkable in- 
cidents, which ought, while they are fresh 
4ft our memory, to be put upon record* 


at Charing-Cross.” 

Pope. 

[G4S 

And, first, pray notice the trick, resorted 
to, in order to excite a shouting , and other 
signs of joy amongst the people . You will 
remember, that, when any one, no matter 
whom, or upon what ground, has stood 
forward in defence of popular rights and 
privileges, though those rights and privi- 
leges are clearly established by the con- 
stitution, such person has, by those who 
have now called for a Jubilee, always 
been represented as a courier of the mob ; 
as appealing to the passions of the people, 
and not to their reason ; as a demagogue, 
whose object it was to seduce the ignorant 
crowd by flattering their vanity, and fill- 
ing their heads with false notions of their 
own importance. Well, now, then, let 
these high-minded gentlemen, who have 
talked so prettily against flattering the mob 
into an adoption of one's views; let them 
tell us, what, if it be Jbase to flatter the 
mob into an approbation of one's doctrines; 
if that be an act of baseness ; if it be an 
act of baseness to obtain the plaudits of 
the common people by the means of words; 
if that be an act of baseness, let them tell 
us how we shall characterize the conduct 
of those, who have purchased, actually bar- 
gained for and bought, the shouts of the 
half-starved people, not with flattery, not 
with empty words, but with food and 
drink ; who have clubbed their pounds for 
the purpose of bribing those, who wanted a 
meal, to put up shouts of joy for the pros- 
perity, in which they have lived, and are 
J still living. Really the story you told me, 
during our journey from lloniton, about 
the fellows whom you saw r in Morocco, 
hardly comes up to this. The Jews, Con- 
tractors, Pensioners without services. Sine- 
cure Placemen, Nabobs, and the rest of the 
tribe, who set the Jubilee on foot, and whom, 
to prevent repetition, we may as well call 
the Jubilee crew : These people have the 
impudence to pretend, that it was proper 
for the people to rejoice on the 25th of 
October, because they weroin the enjoy- 
ment of prosperity ; but, you perceive that 
they were not content to leave this pros- 
perity to produce the wished-for shouts. 
If the people felt themselves so happv ; if 
X 
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they had enjoyed, and Xvere enjoying, such 
prosperity as to call for a Jubilee , they would, 
of course, rejoice, they would sing and 
dance and shout, without being fed and 
drenched by way of hire to sing, dance, 
and shout. Of the particular time the 
mass of the people might, indeed, be ig- 
norant ; but. then, it was easy to inform 
them of that; and, if they felt an incli- 
nation to rejoice, they would, of course, 
have rejoiced. But, the hypocrites knew 
the situation of the people too well to ex- 
pect them to put up voluntary shouts of 
joy ; and, therefore, they, as the least of 
two evils, resolved upon purchasing those 
shouts ; so that, as the thing now stands, 
those, to whom the gift of a single meal 
Of food and drink was an object worth so- 
licitation; aye, these very wretches are 
sard to have shouted for joy on account of 
the prosperity they have enjoyed and are still 
enjoying. As to the people of England, pro- 
perly so called, the Jubilee crew knewvery 
well that it was useless to appeal to them. 
They, therefore, addressed themselves to 
the twelve hundred thousand miserable crea- 
tures, called paupers ; to these they ten- 
dered their offal and their dirty drink; to 
these they tendered that rarity, that lux- 
ury, a belly-full; and, it is to the shouts 
of these poor creatures, thus purchased, 
that they bid us refer for a knowledge of 
the public sentiment. Sentiment , indeed ! 
Aye, if, like Congreve’s soldier, their 
brains lie in theit* belly, these wretched 
beings may, upon tins occasion, be said 
to haVe given utterance to their sentiments. 
Talk of Paine’s seducing the ignorant ! 
What did he give them in exchange for 
their plaudits? Men of honest minds count 
It very base to purchase, at an election or 
elsewhere, the Shouts of those who are 
willing to sell them for food and drink ; 
but, the case of the Jubilee has this aggra- 
vated circumstance belonging to it, that 
the poor wretches necessarily expose them- 
selves to the charge of falshood and hy- 
pocrisy.- The man, who shouts at an 
election, may, by bare possibility, be sin- 
cere, Sind may utter well-merited praise. 
But, the. creature, who is in want cf a meal ; 
for, observe, the Jubilee subscriptions wer'e 
for the purpose of feeding the poor ; the fe- J 
teiver, the feaster, the convive , must, to en- ! 
title him to a seat at the festive board, be in ’ 
Want of a meal ; and, this wretch, whose 
very presence upon the occasion implies : 
that he lives a life of almost starvation, 1 
shouts for joy for the prosperity he has en- ; 
joyed is still enjoying. There have, : 


of late years, so many things taken place, 
degrading to the character of this country, 
that one cannot say, without much there 
fo* reflection, which of them is the mod 
so ; but, the least so, certainly is not this 
subscription, (from the purses of those, who, 
in one way or another, live upon the taxes,) 
for the purpose ; for the openly avowed 
purpose, of giving the people a meal of vic- 
tuals and drink ; and, as if 'it were a sub- 
ject of great national pride, our hireling 
prints announce to the world, that Eng- 
lishmen have, for once, for once in this 
long reign, had a belly full. What a 
subject for national exultation ! And, as if 
this did not render the mixture of folly 
and baseness complete, these same prints, 
and also the ertw by whom they are paid, 
are continually reminding os of our happy 
state, compared to that qf the people of otlter 
countries. Nay, one of the specific topics 
of rejoicing is, that we are much more 
happy than other nations are; and yet, in 
the very same breath, we proclaim, that 
there are thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of our countrymen, who are in 
want of a meal ; to whom the gift of a 
single meal of victuals is an object of 
importance ; with whom to have had 
a belly-full will become a memomblt 
epoch. • 

Upon an occasion like the Jubilee, it 
would have been strange indeed, if any 
one of the pensioned rhyme-rhakers, and 
still more strange if that 'indefatigable 
grinder of doggerel, Mr. Fitzgerald, had 
been silent. The stuffy which has, within 
these three weeks, been poured, I. had 
almost said puked, out upon the public, in 
the form of verse, upon the subject of the 
Jubilee, would add to the disgrace of H»y 
nation upon earth, England only ■ex- 
cepted . The song of “ God save the SOng, 
that piece of clumsy and stupid flattery* 
without one poetical thought dr eflegaNt 
expression, has, I perceive, been aongin 
many cf the churches, whose congrega- 
tions have, in this respect, become the 
rivals of the Covenfc Garden rate. Birty 
the pieces, written for the occasion of 
the Jubilee, are itifinitely more fulsome* 
mOre groSs, and, if possible, more stapid, 
than that song : and, in no other countiy 
upon earth would there have been found 
men so shameless as to give them circula- 
tion in print. I have, however, noticed 
these effusions of stupidity and base- 
ness only for the purpose of shewing 
the falsehood of a part of one of them, a®« 
l am desirous of exposing that falsehood* 
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because it relates to a fact of some po- 
litical importance, and with respect to 
which great pains have been taken to 
mislead, deceive, and abuse that, part of 
the people, who are not, and cannot be 
expected to be, welj-in formed upon such 
matters. -To those who were the pro- 
posers of the Jubilee, the question was 
put: “ What has- been done, during .this 
“ long reign, in favour of the freedom of the 
'"people ?” It was easy to point out how 
hauch had been done against that freedom j 
and, after long consultation, the advocates 
for the Jubilee discovered, that, during the 
present reign,! that Act was passed, which 
"rendered 4he Judges independent of 
‘the crown.” It would be easy to shew, 
that the crown can, At all times, bestow, 
by promotion at least, great favours upon 
any of the J udges, nor, if every thing else 
be right, especially if the people be fairly 
and fully represented in parliament, do 
I think that, it it could be done, such 
power ought to be taken from the king. 
But, the tiring, alluded to, is of a very 
different nature indeed. The Judges 
formerly held their places during the plea- 
sure of the king ; that is to say, he could, 
at any time, without cause assigned, put 
any one of them out of his place, in the 
same manner as an officer of the army. 
Notv the king cannot do that ; for, by an 
express statute, the Judges hold their 
places'^™# good behaviour, ami of that 
good behaviour the king is not the sole 
judge. In short, a Judge cannot now be 
displaced, unless upon proof, and very 
satisfactory proof, too, of his having been 
guilty of that which renders him un- 
worthy of his high and important station, 
and upon the address of both Houses 
of parliament.-- — This was a great thing 
•done in favour of the real liberty of the 
people ; a very great thing indeed ; and 
accordingly, the pensioned poet, Fitzge- 
rald, thus revives the memory of it in 
* 1S u E f or ^e Royal? Jubilee,” published 
jn the Morning Chronicle of the 26th of 
AJctober, and hawked about the streets of 
Eohdon on the day before. 

“ The upright Judges of the Land, 

“ Frotrr Worldly Influence free, 

* ^ ere mode by his benign Command ; 

‘ The surest Pledge of Liberty ! 

This Act alone endears his Name, 

* Beyond the Pride of Cresses fame ! 

«f a i^ 1 * 18 0ur B'ffhts are made secure, 

And the deep Spring of Justice pure !” 

k not be clearly cornpre- 

tooded by every reader, the poet has put 

a note, the following explanation : 
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" The first act of his present Majesty’s 
“ reign was, to render the Judges independent 

“ Of the. crown.” Now, the whole of 

this, poetry as well as prose, is an unmixed 
falsehood; and, seeing that it must have 
been written for the purpose of deceiving 
the people, and, of course, of answering 
a bad end, it is what Paley denomi- 
nates et A LIE.” There is not a word of 
truth in it from the beginning to the end ; 
it is as false as it would be to say, that 
the king came down from Heaven in a 
coach, drawn by eight cream-coloured 
horses. It is, in short, a downright lie, 
and nothing can make it either more or 

less. -The Act in question was that 

famous act of parliament, commonly 
called the Act of Settlement, and this 
act was passed in the 12th and 1 3th 
year of the reign of King William III, 
and in the year 1700, a hundred and 
nine years ago, before any of the family 
of Brunswick came to the throne of 

this kingdom. The twenty third act, 

passed in the reign of the present king, 
made a provision about the Judges* com>- 
missions in case of the death of a king; 
because, upon such occasions, all com- 
missions granted by the king dies with 
him, and must be renewed fiy his suc- 
cessor, or else they cease. The com- 
missions of the Judges had, without any 
exception, been renewed by all the suc- 
ceeding sovereigns from William III, to 
George III ; but, in order to put the 
matter at rest for ever, it was enacted, at 
the time referred to, that, at the death of a 
king, the commissions qf the Judges should 
not need renewing. That was all. This 
king gave up not one fraction of his power ; 
an act was passed that took away the 
bare possibility of an exercise of a little 
kingly power ; but, it took that, not 
from this king, but from his successor. In- 
deed, it is notorious, that this act of par- 
liament had nothing at all to do in ren- 
dering the Judges independent of the 
crown ; and, of course, that the whole 
of poet Fitzgerald’s assertion, prose and 
verse, is a gross falsehood, intended t® 
impose upon that part of the people, who 
cannot be expected to have an intimate, 
acquaintance with such matters.^- — Has 
it never struck you, as a matter of wonder, 
how these deceivers, these political im- 
postors, can look one another in the face ? 

It is Voltaire, I believe, who observes, 
that he wonders how two monks can 
pass one another in the street without 
bursting put into laughter. But, many of 
x 2 
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the monks are themselves the dupes of 
the imposture which they assist in sup- 
porting; whereas our political impostors 
cannot possibly be ignorant upon the sub- 
ject of the deceptions they practise. 
That they should write and print and 
circulate barefaced falsehoods is not won- 
derful ; that, when these falsehoods are 
detected and exposed, they should again 
publish them as admitted truths ; that 
they should be base enough to rely for 
success upon the ignorance of those 
amongst whom- their falsehoods are in- 
tended to circulate ; that every one of 
these impostors should do all this is by 
no means wonderful; but, really, how 
any two or more of them ckn meet, look 
one another in the face, and even hold 
council as to the best 'means of effecting 
their purposes, is wonderful even to me, 
who have so long been in the habit of 
examining their conduct, and exposing 
% their detestable manoeuvres. Only think 
of the state of mind, into which they must 
have fallen before they could meet and 
deliberate upon thelie most likely to suc- 
ceed, and upon the means ot circulation 
most cheap and extensive. Only* think 
of that. When you have, thought of it, 
am sure you will be satisfied, that the 
human mind can conceive nothing too 

base for such men to attempt. The 

wretched poetaster, who has led me into 
these remarks, would have performed hut 
half his task, if he had not preferred the 
charge of disloyalty against all those who 
refused to join in the act of hypocrisy 
which he was celebrating. Accordingly 
he says : 

“ If there’s a Traitor in the land : 
t “ Who will not rake for George his hand ; 

“ Whose heart malignant grieves to see 

“ All England rise in Jubilee ! 

41 Let the detested Monster find, 

“ Some cavern blacker than his mind ! 

44 There let him waste his life away, 

** Nor with his presence blast this day.” 

So, you see, that you, who refused to put 
a single candle in your windows, and, of 
course, who did not i( raise your hand for 
George,” on that day, are, according to 
this pensioned poetaster, a 4t traitor ” and a 
“ detested monster ;” and this wretch, whose 
very bread comes, in parti, out of your 
estates, has the impudence to send you to 
waste your life away in some black and 
dismal cavern- Verily, if your heart were 
no truer to your country than the heart of 
this impudent pensioner, you would, when 
you saw yourself thus’ insulted by those 
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care very little indeed what happened, or 
whose authority prevailed, so that you 
could but obtain vengeance upon those, 
from whom such insolence proceeded .— 
The “ Ode,” as it is called, upon which I 
have been offering you some remarks, was, t 
it seems, recited at a dinner ot the Mer- 
chants and Bankers of London, at whose 
dinner, many of the ministers, and of the 
leading men of both factions, attended. 

It is said, too, that the Ode was received 
with universal approbation . Let the world 
judge, then, of the character of those, who 
could bestow their approbation. First, 
upon so vile and gross a falsehood as that 
which I have noticed above; and, Second- 
ly, upon an assertion, according to which 
every man, who disapproved ot the Jubi- 
lee, was a “ traitor ” and a “ detested vrn- 
“ s/er ” The persons, present upon this 
occasion, knew well not only that the mea- 
sure of holding a Jubilee had been dis- 
tinctly disapproved of by many persons at 
public meetings, held even in the city ot 
London ; not only did they know this tpll 
well, but they knew also, that, in the whole 
kingdom, there were not, in all likelihood, 
one hundred men of sense, who did not, m 
their hearts, decidedly disapprove ot the 
thing; that there was scarcely one, who 
took any active part in promoting it, who 
was not actuated by some selfish motive; 
that the shouts put up by the rabble, were 
actually bought with bread, meat, beer, 
and gin; and, hi short, that the whole thing 
was invented purely with a view of'reviv* 
ing, or exciting, if possible, a set ot reel- 
ings in the popular breast, which feelings 
might serve as a counterpoise to other feelings, 
excited by recent events and disclosures , and 
which latter feelings were, it was perceiv- 
ed, making their wjay deep into the mind 
of even the least informed part ot the peo- 
ple. The Jubilee men at Merchant iay- 
lor’s Hall knew all this very well, at the 
moment that they were cheering the pen- 
sioned poetaster’s charge of treason agai 
such men as Mr. Waithman and you. V~* 
At first sight, it appears strange, ti bat,wne 
it is their business to make the world, 
especially the Emperor Napoleon, believe 
that the nation is unanimous on their side* 
they should let any thing drop, whicu 
amounts to a confession, that there a 
people, who think differently from ^e® 
selves, and, in fact, who, as y ou * n nll * 
very anxiously desire to see the P 
down. One would suppose, thatj y 
would take all possible pains to di g 
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this fact; and so they would, if they did 
riot love themselves much better thantheir 
cause. Regular mole-catchers will never 
catch in breeding-time ; and rat-catchers of 
eminence hold it to be a pity to kill females 
with young. For reasons similar to those 
by which these regular tradesmen are 
actuated, and which are too obvious to be 
pointed out, the Jubilee crew, the regular- 
traders in Anti- Jacobinism and loyalty, 
take special care to lose no opportunity 
that otters itself of inculcating a belief, 
that there are jacobins and traitors in the 
country. It is true, that in whatever de- 
gree they are believed, they give encou- 
ragement to the foreign enemy ; but, 
though they do not wish to assist that 
enemy, because it is not to be believed that 
he, it he became master of the country, 
would give them so much for doing nothing as 
they now get; though they do not wish to 
assist that enemy, they wish to live upon 
the public ; and it is upon the ground that 
the king has.enemies at home, and upon 
that ground alone, that they can pretend 
to any merit in being his “friends,” or/in- 
deed, that they can justify the use of that 
appellation. How often has it been thus, 
and how many thrones have been over- 
turned, in great part, at least, from this 
cause . It is in courts and governments as 
in private life ; is there a base insinuating 
knave, who, for his own selfish purposes, 
wishes to be thought the friend of a irian 
capable of doing him service; the first 
thing he does is to make that man believe 
that he has enemies. The persons, thus 
misrepresented, in consequence of bein'* 
considered and treated as enemies, do, in 
time, become enemies in reality ; and, as 
they have justice on their side, it is ten to 
one, that, in the end, they triumph, and 
that he who has been flattered into an 
abuse of his power experiences the morti- 
ncation, or the actual punishment, due to 
nis -tolly and his injustice. How often, in 
a ranks of life, public'and private, have 
we seen this verified ! 

Without supposing the Jubilee crew to 
j Cn actuat ed by motives of this 
seiiish description, it is quite impossible to 
account for their placard respecting me, 
exhibited at Charing Cross , on the day of 
e Jubilee* and of which the Statesman 
news-paper gives the following account : 

^ An ineffectual attempt to produce 
,< Y 10t mad e at Charing Cross, where 
„ about f ? ur o'clock in the afternoon, a 
peison m a sailor's jacket, iriounting on 
horseback before King Charles , affixed 
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“ to the neck of the horse a placard, with 
ec the following.words : — 

" MAY GOD 
" disperse • 

“ The Votaries of 
“ COB3ETT 
" As the Clouds 
u Of this day.” 

“ But, although the miscreant strained his 
throat till he was hoarse with huzzaing, 
“ he could not get a solitary individual to join 
“ Mm in this incitement to riot and blood- 
“ shed,. and the spectators treated the at- 
" tempt with the scorn which it deserved.” 

— Now, to be sure, if those who, without 
doubt, caused this placard to be put up, 
and nobody will be at a loss to know who 
they are ; if these people had not been full 
as much fools as knaves, or rather more ; 
if knavery, when it overshoots itself, did 
not always become folly, and if this had 
not been the case in the present instance, 
these people never would have done a 
thing like this, which was, in fact, in terms 
the most distinct, in a manner the most 
impressive, in a place proverbially the 
most public, and on an occasion the most 
memorable, to proclaim. .... what? 
Why, in the first place, that there were, 
at least, some persons, who disapproved of 
the Jubilee ; but, in the next place, it was 
to proclaim, that I, the man whom they 
are known to hate, and whom they affect 
to contemn, has, in the epuntry . . . what ? 
Not readers; no, nor merely partizans, as 
some others have ; not merely these, but 
that I 'have VOTARIES; that is to say, 
that I am a man, who is almost, if not quite, 
worshipped, by a part, at least, of the peo- 
ple of England, and that, too, just after 
not less than fifty thousand pounds is well 
known to have been expended for the pur- . 
pose of circulating, gratis, publication upon 
the back of publication, and each teeming 
with the most atrocious falsehoods, the 
sole object of which publications was to 
put me down.. Oh ! these men, though 
precious knaves, are certainly less ofknaves 
than of fools, or they never would have 
given me and the public this irrefragable 
proof of my having triumphed over them, 
aided by all the numerous herds of venal 
scribes. 

“ Hated by fools, and fools to hate : 

“ Be that my motto, that my fate.” 

The Editors of the hireling prints, al- 
beit not amongst the Solomons of the age, 
have, as far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain the fact, taken not the smallest notice 
of this famous placard, though it was hung 
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upon the horse’s mouth or neck, though 
every letter was, at least, three inches 
high, and though thousands and tens of 
thousands flocked to see it, and were con- 
tinually flocking thither, till those who 
ordered it to be put up, thought proper to 
order it to be taken down, in the night. 
These hireling Editors, though no conju- 
rors, could perceive, that this placard gave 
the lie direct to all their assertions about 
my being a person of no consequence; a 
person whose opinions and exhortations 
had no weight in the country ; it would, 
with them, have been an act of political 
suicide to state, that, upon the day of the 
Jubilee, one of the acts of piety, perform- 
ed by those who call themselves the 
friends of the king, was to pray to God to j 
disperse my Votaries , clearly implying, j 
that the number of them was so great as to 
be not a little formidable. Nq: the hire- 
ling Editors could not bring themselves 
to give the history of the Charing-Cross 
placard: they were not such shocking 
fools as he who sent a man, in a sailor a 
jacket, to put it up ; and to fasten it, too, 
to the horse bearing the statue of a king, 
whom Englishmen beheaded as a traitor, 
upon a charge of having been guilty of a 

violation of their rights. -The effect of 

this placard is worthy of being recorded. 
Some persons, amongst the many thou- 
sands, who composed the continually shift- 
ing crowd of gazers at the placard, asked a 
very worthy friend of ours, who lives near 
the spot, what the thing meant, and 
who (< Cobbett” was ; to which he an- 
swered, that Mr. Cobbett was a gentle- 
man, who wished to see sinecure places 
and unmerited pensions abolished, who 
wanted all peculators and public-robbers 
to be punished, and by such means to 
lessen the taxes and give the people en- 
couragement to fight for their country. 
This ran, of course, from one to another ; 
and, it is no wonder, that, on the fourth 
night after it was put up, the stupid wretch 
(he is the most vain and stupid in Chris- 
tendom) who had ordered if to be hoisted, 
found somebody to beat into his addled 
brains the prudent measure of taking it 

down. The best of it is, that, while 

these senseless creatures are plotting and 
conspiring against me, and are scratching* 
their empty skulls for inventions whereby . 
to injure, or, at least, annoy me, l an» 
leading a life the most pleasant and undis- 
turbed that can be conceived ; and, it 
really is not unworthy of remark, that 
Miile the corrupt and venal herd, who 
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waste so much time and money in the 
hope of tormenting me ; while these peo- 
ple were engaged in the contriving and 
preparing and playing off their placard 
trick amidst the bustle and uproar of the 
“jubilry” as Noodle or Doodle calls it, 
in Tom Thumb : while they were so en- 
gaged, I was walking over a very beautiful 
farm and pleasure grounds, the hospitable 
occupiers of which are just as great de- 
spisers of hypocrisy as you yourself are; 
and, it is quite curious, that, at the very 
moment when, as it appears from the 
news-papers, the placard was hoisted, and 
the disguised and hired ruffian, with 
hoarse throat and straining eye-balls, was 
endeavouring to raise a mob against me, 
in London, I was in a farm yard in Berk- 
shire, taking and noting down the dimen- 
sions of a sheep-crib. 

Suffer me, now, by way of conclusion, 
to notice, in as brief a manner as possible, 
a few more facts, relating' to this subject 
of the Jubilee, which I look upon as being 
of very great political importance, it hav- 
ing, unquestionably, been intended (by 
those who set it on foot,) to answer the 
double purpose of diverting the minds of 
the public from the terrible calamities and 
disgrace in Holland and Spain, .and, as I 
before observed, to revive, or excite, a 
set of popular feelings, calculated to coun- 
teract the popular feelings, which have been 
excited by recent exposures , and by die busy 
and increasing WHISPERS, to which those 
exposures have led. The thing was not 
badly imagined. The inventor is entitled 
to some praise for his cunning; for that 
low cunning , which it was quite happy to 
select for the occasiop. But, for all this, 
the thing has failed as to both its objects; 
nor, is it necessary for me to say, that it 
is now too late for any such schemed — — 
Of the facts, which it is right, that the 
world should know, and that we should 
remember, the following are^a few only; 

namely ; That, in several ot the 

churches, the old battered song of “ God- 
save -the -king” was sung, and, particular 
public mention is made of this having been 
done in the church at Bright helm stone; 
which puts one in mind of a saying 
John Wesley, who, when he set one of his 
hymns to the tune of a joviai song, observ- 
ed, that he did not see why the Devil 
should have all the pretty tunes to him- 
self ; That the illumination in London, 

though a drenched rabbled paraded most 
of the large streets, was not a quarter part 
so genpraf, or so bright, as upon any Corn- 
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mon occasion of a nayal victory, a fact 
very much to the honour of the people 
of the metropolis; That very lew peo- 

ple illuminated at all, any farther than to 
guard against stones and brick bats from 
the belly-filled rabble ; and, that, in fact, 
the illumination, as far as good-will went, 
appears to have been confined to the East - 
India House , the Bank of Threadnecdle 
Street, the Post- Office, and the several 
great Houses of Taxation , the Public Offices 
in White Hall and pawning Street , the se- 
veral Offices of the Salaried Magistrates and 
Thief takers, the Gambling Houses, the Quack 
Medicine Shops, and certain other Houses of 
resort, which I do not think it necessary 

more particularly to point out ; That, 

in the country; not a soul, except those, 
■who, in one way or another, live upon the 
public, made the smallest stir; but that the 
belly-filled rabble were every where in 
high spirits, and, at Winchester in parti- 
-cular, seemed extremely grateful to his 
Majesty for having lived long enough to 
occasion them one hearty meal in their 

lives. The transparencies at a place 

called “ The Yellow Fever Remedy Ware - 

"house” exhibited the following: 

" Besides the Star and Anchor^ which are 
" usually illuminated on days of rejoicing), 
“ the letters G. R. displayed by an im- 
“ mense number of variegated lamps, and 
"a very beautiful Transparency, in the 
“ centre of which was a Portrait of his 
“ Majesty, surrounded by Hearts , in each 
y of which was written Joy; and in other 
“ parts of the Transparency was w ritten 
" (in letters of gold) The Fiftieth Year of 
" the Reign of George the Third — a real 
" Patriot — the best qf Kings — and the only 

“ virtuous Sovereign in Europe >? Every 

" Heart is filled with joy, for thy long 
"Reign, OKing!” — - — That was pretty 
well, I think, for a vender of quack-medi- 
cines ; but he was surpassed by one of 
the venal poetasters, who expressed him- 
self thus: 

** The Sun rules the day— -the Moon rules the night, 

" The King rules the Land — by the very same right ; 

" His lawful succession — ; just Heaven will secure, 

" As long as the Sue and the Moon shall endure.” 
The Morning Chronicle gives this, as a 
specimen of ihe adulation and of the blas- 
phemy of the day; and, as such, I preserve 
R* — — All the swarm of dependents in and 
about Kew and Windsor seem to have put 
themselves in motion. It is said, that 
" their hearts overflowed with loyalty and 
" love” I wish you or I could have over- 
heard their conversation upon the subject. 
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when they got into their bed-chambers at 
night; we should then have been ctble to 
ascertain to a nicety what is the real mean- 
ing of the words “ loyalty and love.” 

The conduct of the news-papers upon this 
occasion ought to be noticed. Most of 
them made aukward attempts to disguise 
the real feelings of the Editors ; but, the, 
Statesman (an evening paper which every 
friend of the country ought to encourage) 
spoke out; its columns were full of excel- 
lent matter, such as, if hypocrisy w'ere not 
always backed by impenetrable impu- 
dence, must have put it to the blush. 

The good which will grow out of this 
thing is not easily to be calculated. It has 
provoked many persons to do what they 
never would have thought of, namely, re- 
vert to the several acts of this long reign ; 
it has revived Saratoga, York Town f the 
Helder,and all the other brilliant exploits ; 
it has called upon us to discuss, and has, in 
some sort, compelled us to discuss, what we 
never should have thought of discussing, 
though, I must confess, w>e ought hot to 
have w r anted any such spur ; it will ope- 
rate as most other feasts do, that is to say, 
it will leave a head-ache for those who were 
concerned in It. They have made the 
king's reign a subject for rejoicing; we 
say that it has been a most unfortunate 
reign ; thereupon they accuse us of being 
traitors; thereupon we must show, that 
what we say is true; their drunken- bout is 
over ; it is now our turn to be heard, 
when they have no longer purchased shouts 
wherewith to drown our voices ; and, be- 
fore we have done, it shall go hard but we 
will make their Jubilee’ turn to good ac- 
count. For my own part, I have already 
turned it to one most valuable purpose, 
which is to avail myself of this occasion 
publicly to declare, that I am, w'iUi great 
respect, and sincere regard^ 

Your faithful. 

And moat obedient servant, 
W M . COBBETT. 

Botley, Thursday, 2 Nov. 1 <*09. 

P. S. Pray read the letter, below, re- 
specting the Blue Ribbon scheme at Epping. 

$3* The Letter of “ Decius ” shall 
noticed in my next. 


JUBILEE. 

Sir ; — Any man who, in the pursuit of 
the sciences, can contribute a new fact, is 
considered meritorious. It lays either a 
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new, or an enlarged ground, upon which' 
the philosopher may reason ; it affords 
him more extensive inferences to com- 
bine and compare ; it encreases his analo- 
gies, and is one step gained, ip the pro- 
gress after truth. I am to submit, Mr. 
Cobbett, that political science does not 
differ, in this respect, from the other 
sciences; and that he who can aid the 
prevention, or promote the dissipation, of 
popular delusion, by the communication of 
a simple fact, is equally meritorious. Were 
this principle universally acted upon, 1 do 
not know that you would stand so pre-emi- 
nent as you do ; not that your merit would 
be less; but the utility of your labours 

would probably not be, so great. At 

the moment I am writing, it is afflicting to 
consider the system of influence which 
is operating around us on every side, to 
produce the meanest political deception. 
It would lie scarcely credible to many 
well disposed persons in Ihis kingdom, 
who judge of the freedom of twelve mil- 
lions of people, by a row at a theatre, or 
a brawl at an election, to form a just esti- 
mate of the silent system of coercion, 
that exists in this country, and which on 
occasions like the present is enforced and 
executed, through all classes of the peo- 
ple. These secret workings of political 
power are dangerous in proportion as they 
are secret. The misfortune is, that the 
mischief can only be known, when it is 
too lafe to repair the ruin which it has 
produced. It is idle to boast of the liber- 
ty of that people, who arc constrained by 
oppressive influence to express senti- 
ments they do not possess, or if they do 
possess them, to compel them to wear 
insignia of such sentiments, against the 
dictates of their own judgment, in viola- 
tion of the liberty of opinion, and in de- 
gradation of their mental independence. 
If 1 understand what liberty is, I should 
think with Montesquieu, that it consisted 
in the free exercise of individual opinion, so 
far as it was not constrained by the laws ; 
laws I mean framed upon the sacrifice of 
that portion only of the freedom of each, 
which is absolutely necessary for the good 
of the whole. But where is the liberty of 
that class of the subjects of this realm, 
who are obliged under the heaviest penal- 
ties, the penalty of the imputation of dis- 
affection, the penalty of the loss of do- 
mestic peace, and of being deprived of 
the common enjoyments of good neigh- 
bourhood, to wear a Royal Blue Ribbon 
io their hats, at the dictation of a man, 


who is perhaps cringing for a title, and 
who is kindling animosity among his ma- 
jesty's subjects, that he may probably en- 
joy a portion of their taxes. Impress- 

ed with these ideas, I beg to submit to 
your notice, a fact, which I select, be- 
cause I am* prepared to authenticate it 
The late Chelmsford meeting regarding 
Colonel Wardle, must be fresh in your re- 
col lection ; and you cannot fail to bear in 
mind, that John Conyers of CopthaH near 
Epping in the county of Essex, esq. (for 
I think w'ith you all these gentlemen 
should have their full addition) was ex- 
tremely active in favour of his majesty's 
government, on that occasion. In fact. 
Sir, he displayed so much loyalty, at 
Chelmsford, that it was the Opinion of most 
men, that his majesty's ministers had not 
as usual done their duty, in not recom- 
mending his majesty, to include the name 
■of Mr. Conyers in the last most respect- 
able batch of baronets. Not, Sir> that I 
imagine such a reward would at all ope- 
rate on Mr. Conyers's mind ; the motives 
which actuate him are no doubt founded 
in, and originate out of, pure unalloyed 

and unadulterated loyalty. In the 

exuberance of this loyalty, Mr. Cobbett, 
Mr. Conyers, (and every good Englishman 
must thank him), addressed a Letter some 
days ago, to the leading solicitors, in the 
town of Epping, on the subject of the 
ensuing Jubilee, in which is the following 
passage. I inspeoted the Letter in ques- 
tion, and after reading the following sen- 
tence several times, I immediately reduced 
it into writing, therefore though I may not 
be. literally correct I can vouch for its 
being substantially so : 

“ I much w r ish that on the 25th instant 
“ all the inhabitants of Epping, both men 
“ and w'omen, w'ho are friends to the 
“ king and government, should- appear 
“ in Royal Blue Cockades. This measure, 
“ if I am not mistaken, will tend to pro- 
“ duce some curious discoveries. 

“ Yours, &c. John Conyers." 

“ N. B. Let the Milliner be prepared 
“ with plenty of Blue Ribbons." 

I shall make no further observations on 
this proceeding ; I have given you the text, 
the commentary (if any is required) is best 
in your hands. 1 remain. 

Yours, &c. 

Gray’s Inn Place, Oct. ^^th, 180 ( L 
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“ Oh ! ’ns a DAY OEsJuBILEE.’* 

Tom Thumb. 

Sir ; Accident placed in my hands your 
observations upon the Jubilee, and though 
in an humble situation myself, I greatly 
admire the principles upon which you 
withheld your subscription. The Parish 
in which 1 live made a noble collection 
to Iced and to feast the poor on that me- 
morable day the 25th instant. The pa- 
lish officers, whose province it was to 
make the distribution, being men of afflu- 
ence and discretion, and well knowing 
the imperfections of human nature, and 
the great danger that is to be apprehended 
from hungry half-starved families eating 
to excess, took the wise preventive mea- 
sure of restraint in the midst of plenty, 
and, to prevent discord, gave to each poor 
family (who chose to accept it) small 
and great, two shillings and a quartern 
loaf; leaving the surplus of the collec- 
tion to be accounted for at a future day. 

I must here remark that, -setting aside the 
feasting on that joyful occasion, you do 
not appear to me to be aware of the great 
utility which the Jubilee aftbfded to me, 
and to thousand^ more who had no heart 
to feast, but much more disposed to fast. 

I am one of those oppressed beings called 
a. householder, though, by-the-bye, my 
necessity hath constrained me to act with 
that prudence and civility to seclude both 
wyseit and family from every part of the 
house except the ground floor. Some 
weeks hack I received from the collector 
a printed norice, that unless my half year’s 
assessed tax, 5/., due the 20th of Septem- 
ei, was paid by the 10th of October, my 
goods would on that day be sold to make 
good the sum. As I knew I might as well 

attempt to raise the D 1 as the money 

against the time, I looked on my small 
portion of this world’s good in a state of 
requisition, or rather similar to a man 
under sentence of death, and who only 
awaits the signing the" warrant' to receive 
execution. My household properly hath 
_ withstood the gripe of the king’s and pa- 
r»si officers near forty years, but being, 
like myself, worse for wear, and carrying- 
with them also strong marks of antiquity, 
am led to imagine that my whole pro- 
perty will but barely pay tlie tax and 
ne expence of seizure. But however, 

a . re «pite is granted for a few days ; a 
ew nights more to indulge myself with a 
( ; thanks to the Jubilee, a seizure is not 
yet maqe. The commissioners and other 
great men, whose goodness and humanity 
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is not to be equalled, conscious that the 
immediate distress of so many thousands 
would ill aceoyd with so rare a festival, 
have delayed putting the stern decree 
into execution until after the Jubilee. 
Permit me now to observe, from what I 
have advanced, that if the total loss of 
my .little property was fot* the real good 
of my country, that consoling reflection 
would soften every plank of my floor 
(upon which I shortly must extend ^ my 
weary limbs) into a downy pillow, from 
the pleasing hope that my children* 
grand-children, or rising generation, would 
ultimately enjoy the benefit. But, is it so ? 
No, Sir, you know it is not. it is to answer 
the craving demands of the sons and 
daughters of luxury, avarice, and dissipa- 
tion; the thoughts of which will turn, 
every board of my deal couch into a 
holly-bush: Truth in Obscurity. 

Black Friars, Oct. 28, lt>09. i 


JACOBIN GUINEAS. 

Sir; — Whatever symptoms of intemper- 
ance may have introduced themselves info 
the djscussion of the several articles that 
have appeared in your Register under the 
title of “ Jacobin Guineas ” I cannot sup- 
pose that on the present* any more than 
on any other occasion, you can have any 
wish that your arguments should pass for 
more, than when tried by the test of rea- 
son, they were found to be worth. Enter- 
taining this persuasion I am encouraged to 
offer, for insertion in your Register, the 
following observations on the articles in 
question, thinking with you, that it is in it- 
self a subject of very considerable import- 
ance, and moreover that its importance has 
been materially increased by rhe misdirec- 
tion, as it appears to me, the great mass of 
public mind that is influenced by your work, 
has heen receiving —The subject is in 
itself of a perfectly grave description; 
it involves neither party nor personal con- 
siderations, the fair discussion of it can 
therefore in no degree be aided bv appeals 
to the passions and prejudices of the pub- 
lic. It is always suspicious when a man 
lugs in, by way of helping out his argu- 
ments, abusive unmeaning epithets: it is 
peculiarly suspicious when this is found to 
be the case on a subject not of a nature to 
stir up the angry passions. It convinces 
the reader that the writer is angry, not 
that his arguments are well founded. 
What can be meant by saying t( I sec 
“ nothing horrible in the annihilation of a 
“ nasty, dirty , debased, currency, printed like 
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** shop-bills , at every comer qf every town” 
[Register xvi. 532.] The mere quoting 
a passage of this description, is of itself suf- 
ficient to shew how> totally incapable such 
a mode of reasoning, if so it may be called, 
is of affording any real instruction : at 
least if there be those that are convinced 
by it, they can scarcely be worth undeceiv- 
ing. If the object be to lead into the same 
way of thinking as yourself any other than 
the mere rabble ; by any such helps as 
these, I cannot but think your views, in 
this respect, w ill be defeated, not promoted. 
—-What is complained of is simply this — 
The Bank of England, having been 
exempted by the legislature from the obli- 
gation of exchanging their notes forspecie, 
have possessed, and exercised, the power 
of issuing these notes in an excessive 
quantity. Two evil consequences have, as 
is alledged, thus been produced. 1. A rise 
in the prices of commodities in general : 
2. The expulsion of gold as a part of the 
circulating medium. The remedy pro- 
posed is the repeal of the Bank-Restriction 
act, by which it is avowedly hoped that a 
great mass of gold will immediately flow 
into the country, and displace the paper 
that is now in circulation, and disguisedly 
hoped that the government will thus be 
effectually and permanently disabled from 
paying the dividends due to its creditors, 
and that thus the national debt will at 
once become extinguished. — Admitting 
that guineas now bear a premium, that is, 
that twenty guineas cannot now be pro- 
cured but for a greater sum than one and 
twenty pounds in Bank of England notes, 
this is not of itself sufficient to prove that 
guineas, compared wdth Bank notes, are 
now in a state of depreciation. There are 
x>ther and temporary causes, perfectly ade- 
quate to account for the effect that lias 
thus been produced. Among these causes 
the principal one is, the expedition that 
has lately been sent to the neighbouring 
coast. Guineas being the only medium 
that could there be employed in the way 
-of exchange for other commodities, it be- 
came an object with every individual 
engaged in that expedition, to take with 
him, in this shape, whatever money he 
might conceive himself likely to have 
> occasion for. Considering the great number 
of persons employed on this expedition, 
thence the large sums for which, in this 
shape, a demand would thus come to be 
created, combined with the comparatively 
small quantity of coin of this species that 
was. at the time in question in circulation. 


this alone, without searching for other and 
remoter causes, appears very satisfactorily 
to account for a greater sum than their 
nominal value in Bank notes being paid, 
in many instances, for the procurement of 
guineas. Upon no occasion has. it been 
so much as attempted to be shewn, that for 
any other purpose than that of exporta* 
tion, a premium has been paid for guineas. 
Did you yourselb Sir, for your own use, 
and to be employed in this country, ever 
actually buy, or ever think of buying, 
at a premium, guineas with Bank notes? 
Or did you ever hear of any body else that 
has so done ? The truth is, that this doc- 
trine, as to a permanent and steady deprer 
ciation having been suffered in the case of 
Bank notes, greater than has been suffered 
in the case of guineas, having been found 
untenable, seems now to be abandoned.— 
What, however, is certain is, by whatever 
causes it may have been produced, that 
within these last hundred years, a con- 
siderable and gradual, though lately ac- 
celerating, advance in the price of corn- 
modi lies in general has taken place. That 
this is ascribablc, in a great measure, to the 
circumstance of paper having become a 
part of the circulating medium of this 
country, is equally incontestable. This, 
however, is far from being the only cause. 
From the searching nature of money, so 
long as any intercourse is carried on be- 
tween the several European nations, an in- 
crease in the quantity of currency, in what- 
ever shape it may exhibit itself, whether 
it be composed of the precious metals or 
of paper, in one country, will produce a 
corresponding increase in the circulating 
medium, thence an increase of prices, in 
every other nation with which it may 
directly, or through the medium of any 
other country, have communication. Thus 
Spain, by the quantity of bullion that it 
has imported from South America, has been 
tiie means of increasing the prices of com- 
modities jn all other European countries, 
to say nothing of non -European countries. 
— An increase made to the quantity 0 
hard money in one country, from its in- 
trinsic value serving as a medium of ex- 
change equally in all European states, 
would produce more uniformly in all other 
countries the effect of equalizing prices, 
than would an increase, to the sam 
amount, made in the shape of paper money • 
No European country, poshcssing any cir- 
culating medium in the shape or p a Pj^ 
currency, however great might be the i 
crement made to the hard cash circ • , 
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lating in any one country, by the tendency 
that money has to find its own level, all 
other countries, with a celerity proportion- 
ed 1 6 the intercourse carried on with the 
country that first received this increment, 
would feel the effects of it. The effect being 
thus generally diffused, commodities in all 
countries would experience an increase of 
price; the rise, after a while, not being 
greater in the country first receiving the 
money than in any other. A similar effect 
is produced when the circulating medium 
of all European countries consisting partly 
of paper, partly of the precious metals, an 
increase in any one is made to the quan- 
tity of paper currency. Our own country 
affords an illustration of this process. By 
the increased quantity of our paper circu- 
lation, the guineas have been expelled from 
this, and have found their way into foreign 
.countries; where they have contributed 
to cause a rise of prices in those countries, 
as the paper money has caused a rise of 
prices here. An analogous effect is pro- 
duced in this country by an addition made 
to the quantity of paper money in any 
other country : we receive their hard 
money, which contributes to produce a rise 
of prices in this country, they retain their 
paper, which contributes to produce a cor- 
responding rise of prices in the country in 
which .it was issued. By fresh issues of 
paper money, however, any one European 
country, having an uninterrupted inter- 
course with neighbouring states, and while 
retaining as a part of its circulating 
medium a quantity of the precious metals, 
may accumulate within itself, a circu- 
lating medium far greater in proportion 
than what is possessed by the neighbouring 
states. If it were not so, the prices of 
commodities, except. in so far as influenced 
by taxes, would be the same, or very 
nearly the same, in every country in Eu- 
rope ; the contrary of which is univer- 
sally known to be the fact. To explain 
the causes of this aberration from the so 
universally acknowledged propensity in 
money to find its own level, would require 
far more space than could possibly be af- 
forded for it in your Register. — If what is 
said above be true, I see not how those 
who regard the rise of prices as an evil, 
can, with any consistency, complain of the 
expulsion of gold from the country as in- 
creasing that evil. Tiie retaining it here 
under the,- present circumstances, were 
that possible, not having the smallest ten- 
dency to prevent fresh issue .9 of paper- 
money, would, by so much as it added to 


the amount of the money in circulation, 
help to increase, not to diminish the evil. 
If displaced from the circulation, by les- 
sening the quantity of the circulating me- 
dium, it palliates the evil producible by 
fresh issues of paper-money. You, Sir, 
too, appear to be peculiarly estopped 
from complaining of this expulsion of 
gold as a grievance : in the present state 
of our relations with the rest x of Europe, it 
helps materially to obstruct the carrying 
on that foreign commerce that is so perni- 
cious to this country, so profitable to 
others. — That of late years a considerable 
increase has taken place in the price of 
commodities, attributable, in a far greater 
degree than to any other cause, to an in- 
crease in the quantity of circulating paper, 
and that this increase is productive of very 
disastrous results, is perfectly obvious. 
What, however, is equally obvious is, that 
as a producer of this evil, “the Bank of 
England, though standing most conspicu- 
ous, does not stand alone. — Whatever ad- 
dition may come to be made to the mass 
of paper- money in any given country, of 
whatever materials that addition may be 
composed, whether of metal or of paper, 
and whatever may be the nature of the 
paper, so long as it passes from hand to 
hand for its nominal value, while-the ori- 
ginal mass, and the increment thus made, 
remain in the country, the effect produced 
upon the prices of commodities will be 
precisely the same. Thus, whether the 
addition be made in the shape of Bank of 
England or of country bank paper, a cor- 
responding rise of prices', proportioned to 
the amount of the issue, and without any 
regard to the source whence it proceeds, 
will immediately take place. As to the 
exact amount of the country bank notes in 
circulation. I \ we no materials for form- 
ing any conception : it certainly falls 
materially short of the amount ot Bank 
of England notes. What however is cer- 
tain is", that if iv is not greater, we owe it 
to nothing less than to any forbearance, or 
regard Lo the public welfare, on the partof 
the description of persons in. question. A 
circumstance that shows that, on the part 
of the Bank, there can have been no such 
exorbitant and excessive issue of their 
notes, as appears to have been imagined, 
is the very existence of these country bank 
notes. The principal means by which the 
Bank of England, as well as the country 
banks, introduce their notes into circular 
lation, is by granting leans, and discounting 
bills, which is nearly the same thing under 
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another name. Besides the advantage that 
it derives from the being a Bank of deposit, 
an advantage peculiar to itself in contra- 
distinction to the country banks, working 
on a more extensive scale, the Bank of 
England could afford to work for smaller 
profits than the country banks, and might 
thus probably, were it not for the advan- 
tage possessed by the country banks in re- 
spect of their locality, engross the whole 
business of this description that is trans- 
acted in.the country. How it has hap- 
pened that with these obvious advantages, 
this result has not been more nearly or alto- 
gether produced, it is foreign to the present 
purpose to enquire. What, however, these 
considerations shew is this, that if the 
conductors of the Bank of England are 
just objects of our abhorrence, the con- 
ductors of the country banks are not less 
so. — A notion that appears very gene- 
rally to have seized men’s minds is, that 
there is a sort of identity between the go- 
vernment and the Bank of England, and 
that they are together carrying on a joint 
concern, by which they are the profiters, 
the public the losers. Nothing can be 
more shallow or mistaken than this idea. 
Need it really be said, then, that the Bank 
Directors and the king’s ministers are a per- 
fectly distinct set of persons? That no 
man ever united these two functions 
in himself? It seems to be supposed that 
the Bank is receiving every year out of the 
public taxes outrageously large sums of 
the public money : but for what purpose 
paid, or out of what fund it comes, the re- 
tention of the persuasion seems much too 
delightful to allow the broachers of such 
notions to stop for a mbment to consider. 
The public accounts shew precisely what 
is the amount of the sums that the Bank re- 
ceives yearly from government. But per- 
haps it may be supposed that over and 
above the sum to which the 4 interest, thus 
avowedly paid, corresponds, the Bank Di- 
rectors put into the hands of ministers, 
when called for, any quantity of this their 
paper-money, and that, when thus pos- 
sessed of it, ministers employ it in paying 
the public creditors. Yes: this notion 
really is entertained, and here we have a 
gentleman stating himself as entertaining 
. it. Hear your correspondent, Mr. Ber- 
nard (Register, vol. xvi. 537.) “When new 
“ loans and fresh taxes were required to 
“ carry on the war, it became necessary on 
“ every additional loan and tax to coin 
“ and issue annually, a certain number of 
+* new Bank notes, to the amount of the in- 
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“ terest on the loan or money borrowed* 

<* and so, each succeeding year, as more 
tt money was wanting, the Bank-notes 
(t progressively encreased and accumu- 
“ lated.” Really, if what this gentleman 
says be correct, thd amount of paper in 
circulation would be considerable indeed! 
Wh} r , it would be at least equal to the 
amount of all the debt created, and all 
the taxes imposed since the Bank were re- 
strained from exchanging their notes for 
specie. It is inconceivable that any man 
that can count his fingers should fall into 
such gross errors. — The truth is, the Bank 
of England derives no advantage from 
forcing their notes into circulation, unless 
in so far as they are paid in the shape of 
interest for making a fresh issue, with the 
prospect of receiving, at some future pe- 
riod, an equivalent in money. The Bank 
Directors might unquestionably, so long 
as the Restriction act remains unrepealed, 
without suffering any considerable pre- 
sent loss, manufacture, and hand over to 
the government, a quantity of theirnotes . 
but ministers have no motive for the ask- 
ing such an advance, nor, if they had, nave 

the Bank Directors for complying with it. 
On the contrary, a certain loss would thus 
be incurred. Each Bank Director being 
as much one of the public as any other 
individual, he would sutler in common 
with the rest of the community by the nse 
of prices that would thus be produced, ana 
moreover, the concern in general upon the 
repeal of the Bank Restriction act, when- 
ever that event may take place, would e 
subjected to the obligation of exchanging 
these notes, as others, for specie.—W hen 
painful emotions have been excited in 
human bosom, as in the present instance DV 
the distress occasioned by the F e ^ sure ® 
the public taxes, it is a sort of relief to give 
vent to the unpleasant sensations tha a 
thus experienced. On this occasion. 
Bank Directors have been pitched upc ) > 

as the most appropriate objects for bearing 
the public odium, and, with the view 
giving colour to this imputation, it is ** 
tempted to be shewn that they a one are 
the public creditors, and that all the 
that they have incurred to entitle them t - 
ceive, and put into their own poc e s , , 
the money that is now paid tor the inte 
of the debt, has been simply the expe 
of manufacturing their notes. Or atle 
if this is not supposed, what is SU PF 
that upon the payment of every Q ^ 
dividend by the Bank, a fies ^ 

notes, equal to the amount qf the dmden , 
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is issued, and that by so much the 
Bank Directors profit. This appears ex- 
tremely absurd when stated ; but such, or 
something analogous, must be the notions 
of those who thus lustily deal out their 
invectives against the Bank Directors. — 
The operation .that is thus attempted to be 
confounded is in itself extremely simple 
and intelligible. \Vhatever is paid to the 
public creditors as interest upon the loan, 

, has first been raised upon the people in the 
j shape of taxes. Upon this occasion the 
Bank is the mere agent of government, 
j It first receives the money from govern- 
ment, then pays it away tor government : 
^ just as a private London banker, having 
. received from a private individual, a mass 
.. of money in deposit/ pays it away in de- 
} tail to his order ; in the one case the re- 
5 ceipt for the dividend being the voucher, 
in the other case the draft. — It is said, 

, that the public creditors wouk^ be no 
I sufferers, by government ceasing at once 
j to pay their dividends. This appears to 
. be an assertion so extravagant, and so ex- 
I clusively dictated by blind passion, that I 
, cannot think it will be persisted in, after 
any the smallest consideration. Besides, 
I Sir, you yourself, in almost the same 
breath in which the assertion is made, 
depict in the strongest terms, the suffer- 
ing that would thus be produced. [Regis- 
ter, v. xvi. p. 531.] A man losing half his 
income, no words can paint the indigna- 
tion felt, at the folly of his exposing him- 
self to this suffering : losing the whole of 
it, he is not to be pitied, nor is he any suf- 
ferer. The Bank Directors are in your 
view of the matter a very wicked set of 
people, and have done, and are now 
doing, very serious mischief to the coun- 
try. But, how would you have them 
treated for this their evil-doing ? Let the 
result you are invoking take effect, you re- 
ward, not punish them. Perhaps, as was 
done in Ireland, by way of taking revenge 
upon these blood-suckers for their mis- 
deeds, you would joyfully join in ^colfect- 
ing together a mass of these nasty dirty 
ill-looking bits of paper, and set fire to 
them, provided you yourself were not 
called upon, to contribute any thing to- 
wards the formation of the pile. This 
really is a most notable and effectual 
contrivance for relieving the poor dis- 
tressedv and oppressed people of this af- 
flicted country. Would you. Sir, pray 
et me ask you, find yourself very great- 
ly punished or impoverished, if, after hav- 
tug issued a number of bills, the amount 
which, at some subsequent period, 


you thus imposed on yourself the obliga 
tion of paving in money, or money’s 
worth, the holders of those bills should 
unaccountably take it into their heads to 
destroy them ? Or would the holders of 
those bills, having paid, and expecting 
again to receive, valuable consideration 
for them, be greatly enriched by any such 
-operation? Do pray. Sir, take a one hum- 
died pound Bank of England note in your 
hand, that you may have received in 
exchange for a hundred pounds worth of 
wheat, and ask yourself whether, if that 
note were at once to lose its exchangeable 
value, you would not be in precisely the 
same condition as if your wheat had been 
burnt, or bv any other means destroyed. 
Did it never happen to you to hear, Stf, that 
great distress was occasionally produced 
by the failure of country bankers ? But 
perhaps you may be prepared to shew 
that all this suffering is not real, but 
purely imaginary, and that what people 
thus mistake for loss is a real gain to them. 
If this be so, Sir, and I really see not 
how with any consistency you can think 
otherwise, the stating on this subject your 
ideas to the public appears to press upon 
you with peculiar emphasis, since it 
would teach those that were persuaded by ' 
your arguments, to see advantages, when 
before nothing was visible but distress. 
What is expected from you, then, is this : 
to shew that a given individual, you 
yourself for example, being possessed of 
1,000/. worth of the notes of a .country 
bank, for which you had paid a valuable 
consideration, and that bank happening to 
fail, without leaving any assets, you would 
not be any the poorer by that 1,000/. 
worth of notes ceasing at once to be of any 
value. What, it is hoped, will not escape 
your penetration is, that by mere transfer- 
ence of property, the nation at large is no 
gainer. It is quite clear that there are 
many persons that would be gainers by the 
destruction of the paper currency of the 
country ; but the gainers bear no propor- 
tion to the losers : they are not perhaps 
as one in a hundred thousand. — As to the 
remedy proposed, or rather the leaving 
the evil to cure itself, it seems not in the 
smallest degree calculated to produce 
any such effect, as that which appears to 
be expected from it. It is asserted that 
the gold coin, if it has not already all of 
it quitted the country, yet, from the ra- 
pidity with which it disappears, there will 
very shortly be none of it remaining. 
The return of this gold coin is the thing 
desired. No such effect as this seems. 
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however, likely to be produced, though 
double or treble the quantity of Bank 
notes, that are now in circulation, were 
issued, and consequently prices double 
or treble beyond what they are at pre- 
sent. Besides, Sir, though the disorder 
were thus capable of being cured, the 
process would be an extremely gradual 
one, and the mass' of suffering produced 
propoitionably great. Neither the Bank 
of England, nor country banks, have the 
power of introducing their notes into cir- 
culation, but in proportion as a demand 
is made for them by individuals. Nobody, 
you least of all. Sir, will accuse the Bank 
of England, or the country bankers, of 
not seizing every such opportunity of 
giving currency to their notes : this is 
among the complaints against them : we 
now see the amount of the effect that 
has thus been produced, and the time 
that has been taken to produce it. The 
restriction on the Bank took place in the 
latter end of the year 1796, or beginning 
of 1797. The issues cannot be expected 
to be more rapid hereafter, than they 
were in the interval between that period, 
and the present. They will be less rapid; 
and that from two causes ; 1 . The stagna- 
tion of commerce, and transactions in 
general, thence a diminution of the number 
of occasions, on which the discounting of 
bills has heretofore been required ; 2. 
The discounting of bills by individuals, 
this they will be enabled to do, by the 
quantity of capital that will have been 
thrown out of employment. We see then. 
Sir, how long we should have to wait for 
the relief in question, did it really con- 
tribute to produce the desired effect. — So 
incorrigibly dull has the public hitherto 
been, that though the process is obvious 
enough, and easily traceable, they have 
never yet been able to comprehend, how 
it has happened that guineas have disap- 
peared as paper money has increased. 
A fresh mode of reasoning is necessary 
to make it intelligible to them. Here we 
have it (Register, xvi, 524). “ They” 
{Guineas} “ will not stay to circulate 
amongst so much dirty, iff looking, 
“ worthless paper.” Now, this is probably, 
designed as a fair, legitimate, persuasive, 
convincing mode of argument. It speaks 
to the senses, and is intelligible . to the 
meanest capacity, Guineas are endowed 
with feeling ; they feel the passions of 
aversion and love, they love England, 
hut their hatred to paper is greater than 
their affection to their country : they 
dwtefone quit their country, when ex* 


West India Custom-House Fees . 

posed to the contamination < 
turn to it when the paper \ 

I am afraid, however. Sir, that to ensure 
the return of these sensitive guineas, we 
must have something more substantial to 
offer in exchange for them, than the mere 
absence of the objects of .their aversion. i 
To those, who possess them, we must pay 
an equivalent for their return. And how 
is this to be effected in the present little 
less than annihilated state of our commerce 
with the Continent ? If we get them 
back, it must be by commerce that it will, 
if at all, be accomplished. As to this 
purpose therefore, you. Sir, will scarcely 
declare that Britain is independent of 
commerce. — This letter has already ex- 
tended to such a length, that I shall only 
add, that the conclusion from what has 
been said above, is, that the only true 
remedy for our present calamitous con- 
dition, js by an act of the legislature to 
prohibit, both on the part of the Bank of 
England, and of country bankers, the 
issuing of any fresh notes, or the reissue 
of those, that in the course of business, 
may be returned upon them, till the num- 
ber in circulation has been reduced to 
a given amount. This is the only sure 
and safe course of gradually preparing 
the way for the return of guineas into the 
circulation ; of enabling Parliament after 
a time, without endangering the production 
of some violent concussion, to repeal the 
Bank restriction act ; of reducing the prices 
of commodities to the level they were at 
on some given anterior period, and thus 
affording relief to fixt ineomists ; and of 
preventing thenceforward any such cala* 
mitous consequences from advance of 
prices, as those that we now labour under. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. Decius. 

WEST INDIA CUSTOM-HOUSE FEES. 

St. PieJTc, Martinique , 2Qth Aug. 1 
Sir; — Among the numerous subjects 
which require reform, there is none which 
more imperiously requires the attention of 
government’ than the exorbitant amount 
, of the Fees, extorted by the Custom- 
Houses throughout the West Indies. I® 
the old established English islands, the 
Fees, which are demanded, are ..considera- 
bly more, than they are authorized by the 
act of parliament to receive; bot it is m 
the colonies and islands recently cap- 
tured, that this evil has reached its tw 
extent, as the following Table of ree6 
received in the Custom-House at 
Pierre, (and authorized by Sir Geo$* 
Beckwith, K. B.) will fteinly shew: 
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DOCKET OF FEES. - , 

On Vessels entering with Cargo, and clear- 
ing in Ballast; viz. (on Island Vessels) 

. From 1 5 to 30 Tons 

30-55 


55 - 80 . . 

80 - 100 . . 
100 - 150 . . 

150 - 200 . . 
200 and upwards 


On entering Vessels with Cargo, and clear- 
ing with Cargo/ 

From 15 to 20 Tons .... 


20 
30 
55 
80 
100 
150 ■ 


30 
55 
80 
100 
150 
200 , 


200 and upwards . . 

On drawing Passes for 3 Months 
Oq. for 6 Do. 

On Non-objection Notes. 

Under 100 Tons . . . 
Above 100 Do. ' . . 


Collector. 


Dlrs. Cents. 


7 50 

10 
12 
15 
18 

19 50 


24 


10 

15 

20 

24 

30 

38 

42 

54 


10 

20 


(Comptroller 


Dlrs. Cents., 


2 50 

3 33 

4 

5 
0 

6 
8 


50 


3 33 

5 

0 66 
S 

10 
12 66 
14 
18 


36 

48 

54 

72 


48 

60 

72 

96 


3 33 
6 66 


12 

16 

18 

24 


16 

22 

24 

32 


[Searchers 

Waiters. 


Dlrs. Cents. 


3 

5 

6 
8 
8 

12 

12 

16 


50 


8 

12 

16 

16 


8 

12 

16 

16 


Clerks. 


Dlrs. Cents. 


2 

3 

4 
4 
6 
6 
8 


50 


6 

8 

12 

16 


0 

8 

12 

16 


On European and American Vessels, enter- 
M|in Ballast, and clearing with Cargo. 

From 1 5 to 50 Tons ...... 

50 - 130 . . . . . . . [ 

130 - 200 . 

200 Tons and upwards . . . . . 

Ditto entering and clearing with Cargo, 
rrom 15 to 50 Tons . . . . 

50 - 130 

130 - 200 . . . . * ’ ’ 

’200 Tons and upwards .... 

p r 2. n Pen ?l ts ai \ d Cocke ts for above Vessels, three Dollars are charged for each ; on all 
Bnv . UCG j^Tped, the Waiters and Searchers receive five Stivers for each Package or 
• i and also, sixteen Dollars for two general Manifests for an European Vessef. 
Fees on Registers. 

From 20 Tons and under .... 

20 - - - 80 Tons . . . . 

30 - _ 40 . . . . . 

40 6o ... . . 

60 - - . 100 ..... 

100 - - -150 ..... 

150 200 ..... 

yn licensed Boats. 

First Class, or under J5 Tons . . 

Second Do. - - - . io 
Third Do. 5 * 


9 

,12 

15 

18 

21 

24 

30 


n.b. 


IS 6, 6 , 4 

12 4 4 4 

6 I 2 2 I 2 

rp, « , „ (Signed) Geo. Beckwith 

Governor s Fees are not included in the above Table. 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 ' 

8 

10 


3 

> 3 

5 

6 
6 

7 

8 
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The Revenue which arises to the Col- 
lector alone of this Port, from the above 
.exorbitant Docket of Fees, is, at a very low 
estimate, worth at least twelve thousand 
guineas per annum. It is. Sir, a melan- 
choly reflection, that this severe tax on 
.commerce and industry, does not, in the 
mosttremote degree, go towards increasing 
our resources or lightening our heavy 
burthens,' but is appropriated to the sole 
beneflt and use of one individual, who 
fattens on the exertions of the industrious, 
and by the insupportable extent of his 
Fees, does incalculable injury to the na- 
tion, by paralizing those efforts, which, if 
unshackled by the enormous weight of 
Custom-House Fees and Charges, would 
be the means of benefiting thousands of 
individuals, and of giving circulation to 
English manufactures to a surprising ex- 
tent. Should a merchant make any re- 
presentation as to the extravagance of the 
charges made by the Custom-House, he is 
immediately referred to a Docket sanc- 
tioned by the signature and approval of 
Sir Geo. Beckwith, &. B. ; and here, Sir, 
I cannot but observe, that I believe this to 
be a solitary instance, where a British 
commander in chief has, of his own au- 
thority, thought fit to supersede an act of 
the legislation ! For, although the Fees re- 
ceived at other Custom-Houses be higher 
than those specified in the act, yet, until 
the present instance, no governor has been 
bold enough to put his hand to an illegal 
and oppressive Docket. There is. Sir, 
however, another, and a great evil, at- 
tendant on the rapacious system of the 
English v Custom-Houses, established in fo- 
reign. colonies or islands ; it impresses the 
natives and others, with the belief, that 
extortion is sanctioned by our government. 
A foreign island is justly esteemed more 
lucrative to the governor, than an English 
one ; and if it were not so, how could St. 
Croix, St. Thomas, and Martinique, be as 
valuable governments (or perhaps more 
so) than Jamaica ? But I hope. Sir, 
through the medium of your Register, that 
this representation will meet the. eyes of 
ministers, and , that, by their measures, 
foreigners may be*convinced, that nothing 
but a want of proper information, has 
hitherto permitted the existence of abuses, 
no degrading to the. nation, and so oppres- 
sive to individuals. I remain, &c. 

Mercator. 


HIGH PRICE OF PROVISIONS. 

Sir ; — Having observed by the news- 


papers, that the Lords of Trade had grant- 
ed, or, were about to grant, licences to im- 
port corn, and stones to grind it with, from 
France, in exchange for colonial produc- 
tions ; for trash where bread is wanted ; 
and feeling myself, as it were, involved in 
the disgrace of a measure which, in mv 
estimation, at once betrays our want of 
resources to carry on the war till an ho- 
nourable peace is obtained, and places us 
in the ridiculous situation of claiming the 
dominion of the sea, and beggingbread to 
enable us to hold it from -the very enemy, 
who is determined to give up his share of 
that dominion only with the existence of 
the nations which he rules ; I addressed 
the underneath to their lordships, and 
sent it to a Sunday newspaper for inser- 
tion ; but it was returned without assign- 
ing any reason whatever. I allow every 
man. Sir, to be the best judge of his own 
reasons for whatever he dops ; and I can 
conceive many reasons why the conductors 
of periodical publications, should return or 
suppress many of the articles that maybe 
sent them ; but as I do not see the reason 
why public spirited men should not assign 
their reasons for doing so, I think I see 
very clearly that such of them as do not 
do so, take the most effectual means in 
their power to crush public spirit and de- 
prive themselves of its aid, by shewing 
such unqualified marks of contempt, as 
their refusal does shew. for the feelings of 
those, who may, from a sense of public 
duty, wish to add their mite to the aggre- 
gate stock of general knowledge through 
the medium of the press. It ^cannot be 
flattery to say. Sir, that I hold a very 
different opinion of your liberality as a 
public spirited man ; (a public character 
Lawyers will not allow you to be) and to 
confess that such opinion has received a 
considerable degree of strength, from 
your recent publication of an article in 
defence of Col. VVardle, which the Editor 
of the Morning Chronicle refused to in- 
sert, perhaps with no greater degree of re- 
gard to the feelings of the author and the 
duties of candour, than the Sunday paper 
has shewn in my case. Holding this opi- 
nion of your liberality, I beg leave to trouble 
you with the letter in question, leaving 
you, as I did the said paper, to apply such 
corrections, as in your better judgment it 
may stand in need of, to merit its room in 
the Political Register, if it deserves your 
attention 

My Lords ; — It is unnecessary to remind 
your lordships of the fatal consequence t# 
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miilions, I may say, of your fellow subjects 
which resulted, immediately as well as re- 
motely, from the duke of Portland's Pro- 
clamation of Scarcity in 1799. Your 
lordships' recollection of the calamities 
of that and the succeeding year, can only 
terminate with your lives ; and the public 
can only forget them, when history ceases 
to record the soup shops, accumulation of 
poors-rates, and multiplication of paupers 
which disgraced those years, and will dis- 
grace others for ages to come. Your lord- 
ships are also aware of the rapid strides 
which these calamities are again making 
this year, under the similar plea of a defi- 
cient crop ; and to arrest their progress, 
your lordships, if report be true, have ei- . 
ther granted or intend to grant, licences 
to import grain from France, provided 
Napoleon will take colonial productions in 
exchange. It is impossible to conceal 
from him that we have sugar, coffee, and 
cotton to dispose of ; but in the present 
state of his temper, power, and determina- 
tion, is it not the last thing that he ought 
to know, nay, is there any thing which 
ought not to be done, to conceal from him 
that we are in want of bread ? Conceiving 
that there is not, I beg leave to submit to 
your lordships whether the means of de- 
feating the internal enemies of their coun- 
try, who, by advancing the price of pro- 
visions under the plea stated, have placed 
your lordships in the humiliating, if not 
traitorous, situation, of cringing for bread 
to the very enemy whom we attempted to 
conquer by the means of famine, be not 
more immediately within the reach of 
your lordships’ power. The recent and 
‘ rapid advanced price of corn must either 
be or be not the measure of the scantiness 
of crop, to which it is ascribable. If it be 
the measure of it, then the scarcity 
amounts to one third of last year's crop, for 
the price has advanced, or will soon ad- 
vance, in that proportion to last year’s 
price. And if it be not the measure of it, 
then it is not the corn that has advanced a 
third in price, but the money that has re- 
treated back to two thirds of its last year's 
exchangeable value. It is my positive be- 
lief that the latter is the case, and in hold- 
ing that belief I am not a free agent, for 
it is forced upon me, not only by my total 
disbelief in a deficiency of one third, or 
even of one thirtieth in this year's crop ; 
not only by my experimental knowledge 
of the conscientiousness with which the 
freedom of trade allows the monied far- 
mer and ctyn-dealer to take every possi- 

* ; Supplement to No. Jtf. 
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ble advantage of the consumer, but by my 
positive recollection, that the price of 
bread in the winter of 1799 and 1 800, rose 
nearly in the proportion of 1 25 per cent, 
to the price of the preceding year, while 
the deficiency of crop, as stated' by the 
latfc duke of Bedford in the house of peers, 
amounted only to 25 per cent, of the pre- 
ceding year's crop. This, my lords, is the 
strongest proof which the case will admit 
of, that the 100 per cent, difference be- 
tween the whole of the advance, and the 
25 percent, corresponding advance to the 
deficiency of crop, cannot be traced to any 
other cause but a corresponding increase 
of Bank notes, country bank notes. Bank 
post bills, navy bills, exchequer bills, bills 
of exchanges, promissory notes, bonds, or 
any other instrument in writing, or other- 
wise, by whatever name it may be called, 
which absolutely or conditionally pur- 
chases or circulates the produce of our in- 
dustry. The bank notes, both town and 
country, bills of exchange and promissory 
notes, part of which were, issued for the 
express purpose of withholding from mar- 
ket and forestalling in the market, corn, as 
well as every other article of necessity or 
conveniency. And if this proof be posi- 
tive as to the real cause of the calamities 
of 1799 and 1800. can it be less so as to 
that of the famine which again threatens 
us with soup shops, and their concomitant 
increase of paupers, in 1809 ? Conceiving 
that it is not, I must assume your lordships 
to be unacquainted with the manner in 
which the dealers in corn, and in every 
thing else, drag Bank notes and country 
bank notes into circulation, to satiate their 
own ins^iable avarice at* the expence of 
the consumer, with the view of shewingy 
more distinctly, my notions of the practi- 
cability of obtaining that supply at home, 
which must be looked for in vain from 
France, while the people of that country 
have a recollection of our assignats, and 
other visionary efferts to starve them 
out of their independence as a nation. . 
When the farmers, (I do not mean the 
board of Agriculture), wish to raise the 
price, their policy is to keep back their 
produce, and create an artificial scarcity 
in the market. But to create this scarcity 
is impracticable, without ready money to 
pay their rents, taxes, and servants’ wages. 
See. Sec. and, therefore, to make it prac- 
ticable, they lodge their own securities 
with the bankers, who greedily issue their 
paper for the sake of the interest it carries. 
Thus at their ease, they come to market 
Y 
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with long faces and scanty samples ; and 
the dealer, alive to the prospects of ad- 
vanced price and profit, which the scarcity 
holds forth, eagerly buys up what is of- 
fered to sale, and pays for it, eilhe'r in his 
own bills of exchange, or, in the bank 
notes which he obtained by discounting 
such bills. And having got possession of 
the commodity, to raise its price to any 
extent he pleases, beyond the interest he 
paid for the notes, he has only to follow 
the fanner V example, and obtain the 
notes required to pay his rent, &c. 
Briefly, my Lords, these are the means, 
and the only means, by which the 
farmers, dealers, and bankers unite, their 
power to filch the consumer of his last shil- 
ling; and to subject their country to all 
Cite calamities of a real scarcity. The 
remedy, however, is simple, and, as a 
choice of evils, if such it could be, it seems 
to be far preferable to the slow, if sure, 
degrading attempt to import corn from an 
enemy, whom we hold at so much defi- 
ance. It is only to restrain our numerous 
banks from issuing their notes, until their 
value raises, or, the price falls to that level 
at which it may be thought the mutual 
interest of the "farmers, dealers, bankers, 
(if they are to exist) and consumer, it 
should stand. It is true the farmers and 
dealers claim the right of raising the price 
of theii v commodities, as their taxes and 
rates advance: who then is to pay them, 
the consumer only ? That cannot be, 
surely ; it is impossible to allow them to 
exempt themselves from taxes, and, there- 
fore, h level of prices should be established, 
which would, as nearly as possible, leave 
no party to enjoy the benefits of society, 
without contributing towards its expences ; 
and far less to accumulate fortunes by its 
miseries ; as farmers, #ealers, and bankers 
must continue to do while they are allowed 
the use of such facilities as paper money 
gives them to fix the rate of price at any 
level they please. Should tne'interest of 
the farmers, &c» be pleaded as a bar to 
the application of this means of lowering 
prices, it will immediately occur, that im- 
portation would deprive "them of the pro- 
fits on which they Calculate from public 
misery, and that this remedy can do no 
more. But this is not the point on which 
national honour and national interest will 
suffer the question to turn. The pivot on 
which the question turns is this ; shall we, 
at the hazard of every thing, that is dear 
to us as a nation, and as individuals, submit 
to the degradation of begging our bread 
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from an Emperor, who must “ laugh when 
" our fear cometh,” or be the most mag- 
nanimous of men ? or, shall we, by the sim- 
ple means of discharging first, and theft 
finding useful employment for, the able 
bodied men, who work and manage out 
town and country rag-money manufac- 
tories, manifest to the. world, that fot 
Britain to be happy, free, and great, it is 
only necessary that she should will it? 
But the statesman and ^the landholder will 
perhaps exclaim with horror, what shall 
we do without the thousands and millionsof 
pounds vfrhich we now collect in taxes arid 
rent ? Should our rags be converted into 
dung instead of money ? Just what yoii 
did before you had them ; and that was 
better than you do with them ; for then, 
in addition to the rags, as manure, ytfu 
had the labour that converts them into 
money, and that which money in various 
ways employs unproductively, to cultivate 
the land, and bid defiance to such scarcity 
as that, which at present threatens voti 
with the most serious consequence. But 
independent of this advantage, and the 
most solid advantage too, it does not 
necessarily follow, that the exit of paper 
money can injure the interest of any class 
of the community, {that of its proprietors 
and those whose baseless bills they dis- 
count excepted), and to that evil the acqui- 
sition of their labour to productive indus- 
try is more than an equivalent. But un- 
necessarily its fall may be attended with 
fatal consequences. Suppose, for instance, 
that the exit of paper money w6utd reduce 
the circulating medium to one tenth of its 
present amount. In that case, one tenth 
of the taxes and rents now collected in 
money, would necessarily yield as rnitoh 
real revenue to the state and the ltfntb 
holders, as the whole ten tenths now pto- 
duce, while nine tenths of the collectors 
would be at liberty to join the bankers, 
&c. in cultivating the land, and multipty- 
ing the Teal revenue Of -their country. *t 
least to the amount of their own consump- 
tion of it. But should avarice or igno- 
rance lead government and the land- 
holders to extort the whole ten tenths df 
their present nominal revenue, or even 
more thali a tenth of it, while the farmer 
and the tradesman can sell their produce 
at but one tenth of its present price, then 

indeed the consequences of parting with 

paper mtfney will be unnecessarily ca* 8 * 
mitous ; and the only change produced is, 
that government aind the landholders nave 
snatched the hatchet from thertrandrof tnfc 
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bankers, and became themselves the exe- 
cutioners of their country. Hence and 
hence only the danger of pointing out the 
means of raising the value of money, with- 
out shewing the necessity of lowering 
rents and taxes in the same proportion. ° 
Oct. 1 6th, 1809 . c . S. 


EDINBURGH REVIEWERS. 

.Sift-— As your correspondents complain 
of the manner in which the Edinburgh 
Reviewers have treated of Parliamentary 
Reform ; of the length of their details ; of 
the collateral subjects which they have 
introduced ; of the refinement of their ai> 
guments, and the other means by which 
/hey have endeavoured to bewilder and 
mislead their readers, I think an ana- 
lysis of their system may be of use. By 
reducing it to a narrow compass, we shall 
see it in a naked state, stripped of its 
meretricious trappings, and be enabled to 
determine that degree of weight which it 
ought to have in fixing our opinion. — 
They begin by enumerating, in a very 
systematic manner, the evils under which 
>ve at present labour : 1st, The burden of 
taxes ; 2ndly, The influence of the crown ; 
and 3rdly, The monopoly of the power of 
the state by a few.— -The first of these 
evils is necessarily included in the last ; 
for whatever abuses exist with regard to 
taxation originate in the corruption of the 
government, and whatever part of them 
can be rempved, must be by Parliamen- 
tary Reform. The second, they them- 
selves dismiss, by saying that the king has 
no power. There remains, then, only one 
question for us to discuss, naftiely, the last, 
nr that . of Parliamentary Reform. On this, 
the main subject of their consideration, 
they have, in 30 pages of close print, only 
„fcwo arguments : 1st, That the people are 
corrupt, and that no reform could render 
them otherwise ; 2nd, That, “ as the whole 
Substantial power of government is now 
manifestly vested the Iio v use of Com- 
mons, the balance of the constitution is 
Preserved, and can only be preserved, by 
Wng transferred' into that house; where 
$ certain proportion of the influence of the 
crown and of the great families cf the 

• ® advantageously,. though somewhat 
egularly, mingled with the representa-. 

l P? 0 P* e -” — In answer to .the 
ns of these, it is sufficient to say, that a 
parliamentary Reform would undoubtedly 

• eme v the corruption of the people as 

r as it dan be remedied ; and that it is 
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no argument for rejecting any good to 
assert, that it is not complete.-— -As to the 
second, their extraordinary desire to pre* 
serve the constitution, it is a complete 
piece of scphistiy ; and consists, as all 
sophistry does, in an endeavour to impose 
words for things. They wish to preserve 
the constitution, without saying that any 
good would result from its preservation. 
They abhor a change, and yet would in- 
troduce a change to prevent a change. 
The truth is, they hate only a change for 
the better, and would not object to any 
alteration on the present system which 
would add to its rottenness. Any thing, 
Mr. Cobbett, will they call the British 
constitution which favours their own views, 
and nothing will they call by that name 
which does not.— The foundation of their 
second argument is indeed the assumption 
that all the power of the state resides at 
present in the House of Commons. But 
I believe the House of Commons possess 
no other power than they ever did; the 
power of granting or withholding the sup- 
plies. If recent circumstances have al- 
lowed this to be the real power of the 
state, they prove nothing more than what 
has been and should be the case. In this 
consists all the liberty of which we boast ; 
and whenever the Commons are deprived 
of this power, the constitution is indeed 
lost and gone. That the other branches 
of the legislature see their own compara- 
tive insignificance, and wish to share the 
power of the Commons, is no reason for 
quietly permitting the encroachments, or 
for confounding all the separate divisions 
of the state in one illegal intermixture. 
Yet this adulterous intercourse is the 
only expedient which the Edinburgh Re- 
viewers recommend for preserving the 
mutual controul of the different branches 
of the legislature, and for enabling the 
king to withstand the encroachments of a 
democratical House of Commons. Ac- 
cording to their doctrines no encrpach- 
ment indeed remains to be made, and thn 
king, and lords, (who have always been 
considered as an appendage of the king), 
would still preserve all the power in the 
state, which, by the British constitution, 
they ought to have, that of swaying the 
balance between the people and their repre- 
sentatives ; for great part of the argument 
of these Reviewers is made out by drop- 
ping, with admirable dexterity no doubt, 
the distinction between the people who 
chuse, and those who deliberate and judge 
for them, and calling both by the general 
y 2 
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appellation of a Dehiocrati.cal Home of 
Commons. As to insurrection and civi 
war arising from the king’s negativing the 
bills of the House of Commons, it may be 
remarked, that this prerogative of the 
king’s is the mbst rarely used of any. It is 
for the advantage of the different branches 
of the legislature, as for people in common 
.life, to practise a mutual forbearance, and 
to prevent, by timely concessions all rude 
collisions in the political machine ; and 
there is no reason to suppose that a re- 
formed House of Commons would urge 
the king to an exercise of this prerogative 
more than a corrupt. The king, I believe, 
has more to fear from Borough-mongers 
than from his people. The prerogative, 
which, in case of a difference with his par- 
liament, he would use, is rather that which 
the Reviewers wish to keep out of view, 
viz. an appeal to the people by a dissolu- 
tion. On a new parliament being returned 
which persisted in passing the same bills, 
the king, it is to be understood, would con- 
cede, if he had dot an interest different 
from the nation; and here it is to be re- 
marked, that this is not the age in which the 
people are supposed to be made lor princes, 
but princes for the people. The. execu- 
tive is only the hand which ministers to 
the head or deliberative body ot the state; 
and a good government will always be 
ordered bo as that a king will find his in- 
terest to be the same with that of his peo- 
ple. But to conclude this letter, which 
has been already drawn out to too great 
length, the doctrines of the Edinburgh 
Reviewers may be summed up in this, that 
the House of Commons have assumed a 
power in the state consistent neither with 
the constitution nor with expediency, and 
that the evil can be corrected by nothing 
but an infusion of royal and aristocratical 
influence into that assembly to an indefi- 
nite extent; while I contend, and 'every 
person may perceive, that the House of 
Commons has assumed no new power, but 
that the other branches of the legislature 
have made encroachments on that house 
consistent, neither with the constitution 
nor expediency, and that nothing can 
purge it of aristocratical influence and re- 
store it to purity but a Parliamentary 
Reform. W* Y. 


. PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 

Sir ; — I have been so long in the habit 
of applauding the principles which ap- 
parently direct your political conduct, and 
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so long accustomed to admire your sense 
of public duty, your discernment of the 
true interests of nations, and your quick 
perception of the immediate and remote- 
effects of the various measures of States- 
men, that I really feel an almost insupe* 
rable degree of reluctance in questioning 
the expediency of that project which you 
have distinctly pronounced to be indispen- 
sably requisite to the welfare and stability 
of the British Empire : I mean a Reforma- 
tion of Parliament.— But, Sir, were 1 to 
decline provoking a more .minute discus- 
sion of that momentous project than it has, 
as yet, to my knowledge, undergone, those 
considerations which actually dispose me 
to deprecate a general pursuit there?! 
must inevitably continue to operate with 
unabated and effective force; and thus 
fix me, with reference to one subject at 
least, in a distressing state of opposition 
to a person with whom I am solicitous to 
concur : the contrary of whic , *“ * 

event of such discussion, though extremely 
improbable, I shall certainly not presume 
to say is utterly impossible. 

That the influence of the Ministers «t 
the Crown is enormous; that this mnu- 
ance has already proved detrimental, ra 
several respects; and may ultimately 
become ruinous, are truths, whid *V n0 ' 

genuoos person, capable of due re ec , 
can find himself satisfactorily prepare 
refute. It falls under the observation 0 ! 
every man conversant in public affairs, 
that "taxes the most burdensome and vexa- 
tions are, without difficulty, imposed and 
continued; that scrupulously f0 ™P' e “ e ' 
sive enquiries into the expenditu 
public money are either thwarted or ren- 
dered abortive ; that jobbing, pecu a > 
and corruption, in various shapes, prevail, 
that the tutelary laws of British liberty are 
occasionally suspended without urgent ne 
cessity ; that every measure, however 
prudential and popular, which 
originate among the opponents o 
nistration, is enviously and^con u f 

resisted with effect ; that decisive major 
ties in Parliament may be ° bta ‘"* d th ^ 
any Minister, on any question , 
the affairs of the Empire are most i 
eptly conducted, and its 1 ' es0U, ' j j 
egregim-.sly and dangerously 
It U a truth too obvious to require . !»« 
tion, that all these and other evil 
putable solely , to that influence whit ^ 
Ministers of the Crowq are eua . 
ercise. And to affirm that tins*. • , 
influence, operating thus, has already, 
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certain extent, undermined, and, if not 
seasonably counteracted, must, at no verv 
distant periotj, subvert, or radically change, 
our unrivalled system of civil polity, will 
hardly be considered, by unperve'rted 
persons, as the idle, unsubstantial decla- 
mation of a querulous dissatisfied man. 

Under such circumstances. Sir, it is ex- 
tremely natural that a vast portion of the 
people of England should be favourably 
/ disposed towards any constitutional project 
calculated to retrench, or confine within 
safe limits, the influence in question. And 
certainly that which has of late been 
again presented to the public mind, 
namely, a Reformation of Parliament, pro- 
duced by a disfranchisement of decayed 
and corrupt boroughs, an extension of the 
right of suffrage, an abridgement of the 
duration of Parliaments, and an exclusion 
of placemen and pensioners from the 
House of Commons, seems, at first view, 
so likely to prove efficacious, in the way 
desired, that there can be little ground for 
surprise at the growing prevalence of a so- 
licitude for its adoption. 

But, Sir, as every change in a system 
of civil polity may rationally be ex- 
pected to produce, under the varying as- 
pect of the times, many important effects, 
which, while the change is in contempla- 
tion, cannot possibly be foreseen ; inas- 
much as the production of these effects is 
ordinarily governed by combinations of 
moral or political circumstances, of a ca- 
sual or emergent nature, which are con- 
fessedly beyond the sphere of human 
foreknowledge ; and as the means propos- 
ed for accomplishing a Reformation of Par- 
^ ment are undeniably essential changes, 
the distant effects whereof no man, how- 
ever penetrating his foresight, can pretend 
to anticipate, without a greater degree of 
presumption than accords with a profound 
understanding, so it behoves us to examine 
this pregnant project with peculiar pa- 
tience, care, and circumspection ; to con- 
sider seriously whether it be really ade- 
quate to the end proposed ; whether, if 
carried into effect, it may not ultimately 
be productive of greater evils than we ac- 
tually experience ; and whether we may 
not, with an equal prospect of success, re- 
*ort, for the attainment of the final object 
in view, to some other of a more familiar 
and less hazardous kind. 

It seems to be generally received as an 
indisputable truth, that a reformation of 
Parliament would completely prevent a 
corrupt exercise of the patronage of the 
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Crown. But, Sir, I will frankly declare 
that, until farther informed, I cannot, for 
my part, avoid considering this fundamen- 
tal position as a mere plausible assumption, 
more likely to be disproved than confirmed. 
And I will add, that instead of regarding 
the meditated reformation, as a safe and 
salutary renovation of our system of civil 
polity, I am greatly apprehensive that, if 
carried into effect, it may prove a proxi- 
mate cause ot the dissolution thereof. 
How far I am yet to be undeceived you 
will easily discover by the following ob- 
servations. 

The preservation of the hereditary 
rights and liberties of Engl ishmen, which 
should always be the paramount object of 
their public concern, is manifestly con-' 
nected, in the strictest manner, with the 
maintenance of the national independence 
of England. . The maintenance of that in? 
dependence will be found, on reflection, 
to be utterly incompatible with, an uniform 
adherence to pacific measures, on the part 
of those who administer the affairs of the 
nation. To perpetuate that independ- 
ence, it is certain that recourse must oc- 
casionally be had to war. And to prose- ! 
cute war, with vigour and success, national 
opulence, resulting from domestic and 
foreign commerce, must unquestionably t 
be seasonably and sedulously augmented ; 
for to that opulence, at the disposal of 
able and upright Statesmen, the success of 
every war, and the eventual stability of 
the British Empire must always, princi- 
pally, be proportioned.— If England cease r 
to be belligerent, she must soon cease to 
be independent ; and if she cease to ac- 
cumulate wealth, she will cease to be in a 
condition to carry on war with the pros-: 
pect of a safe and honourable peace. Had 
it not been for her great and increasing, 
opulence, she certainly could not have . 
resisted her potent and numerous enemies 
so long as 'she has done, under an evident, 
mismanagement of her resources. But 
the necessary Wars of England, the pro- 
gressive increase of taxes requisite to de- 
fray the inseparable expences of these > 
wars, and commensurate with the growing 
wealth of the Empire ; and moreover the 
incidental annexation of foreign colonies to 
the British Crown, must obviously be ac- 
companied by the distribution of a vast 
number of honourable and lucrative em- 
ployments, in the army and navy, in the 
civil and mercantile lines of business 
auxiliary to these, in the colonial and 
diplomatic departments, and in those of 
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the excise and customs ; in other words, 
an immense and increasing patronage 
must always exist. The exercise of this 
patronage, together with the power of be- 
stowing those civil, ecclesiastical, and 
forensic dignities which emanate from 
the Crown, must, so long as the preserva- 
tion of the existing system of civil polity 
shall be held in view, be consigned to the 
individuals on whose counsel the King 
may think proper to rely ; for, were it 
transferred to any other description of 
persons in the community, it is clear that 
an extra-constitutional power of superior 
magnitude would immediately he created ; 
add that an eventual destruction of the 
system of civil polity would ensue. The 
public duty of these Counsellors consists 
in devising, prosecuting, and accomplish- 
ing measures for the , support of the go- 
vernment, and the general welfare of 
v the Empire : and on the performance of 
this duty the preservation of their places 
confessedly depends. But without the. 
concurrence or acquiescence of Parliament 
in these measures, they cannot possibly 
be carried into execution* To secure that 
indispensable concurrence or acquiescence, 
therefore, the Ministers of the Crown, 
under the joint impulse cff a sense of dut}^ 
and personal interest, will always natu- 
rally resort to those means the efficacy 
whereof has been experimentally proved. 
Sound reasoning, persuasive eloquence, 
and an elaborate display of the expediency 
of the measures proposed to Parliament, 
may, possibly, on several occasions, in- 
cline that assembly to second the views of 
Administration. But precedents and re- 
flection have taught the Statesmen of Eng- 
land to beware of relying wholly on such 
uncertain means for securing an undeviat- 
ing and satisfactory support of their mea- 
sures. Armed with the immense patron- 
age of the Crown, and amply convinced, 
by a long and uninterrupted series of trial, 
of the invariable efficiency thereof, when 
exercised with the view of securing Parlia- 
mentary support, they will always pru- 
dently place their chief, if not exclusive 
reliance, on its instrumentality ; and I am 
firmly persuaded that so long as ambition 
and avarice shall hold their places ^among 
human passions, this reliance will not be 
vain. The projected reformation, accom- 
panied by the imposition of new oaths, 
may undoubtedly prevent a direct, undis- 
guised, and manifestly corrupt exercise of 
fhe patronage of the 'Crown, on the con- 
fluent and representative bodies ; but a 
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collateral, clandestine, or remotely vetrf-, 
butive, and equally effectual exercise 
thereof cannot thus be impeded. The 
corrupter and the corruptible, he whose 
interest prompts him to sway, and he 
whose passions prepare him to be swayed, 
he who is ready to give and he who seeks 
to get, will assuredly, sooner or later, find 
means to approach, understand and cove- 
nant efficiently with each other. We per- 
ceive that, in almost every instance, self* 
interest operates with much greater and 
more durable energy and activity than 
zeal for the public good ; and have there-, 
fore little reason to expect that those who 
are actuated by the former will, in this 
instance, fail to outstrip, weary, and finally 
defeat the few who are animated by the. 
latter. Human ingenuity besides, is al- 
ways confessedly more' likely to succeed 
in the task of evasion, than in that of pre-- 
vention. 

Suppose, Sir, that with a view to the 
obstruction of ministerial influence, the. 
elective franchise were extended to all 
men possessed of clear, independent, year- 
ly incomes of 100/. at least, derived pither 
from land, or from any other source ? and 
that all other persons were disqualified to 
vote for Members of Parliament; — an ex* 
pedient which would not, upon the whole, 
narrow the constituent body, and besides 
precluding the tumults ordinarily atten- 
dant on elections, would certainly have a 
greater tendency than any other to pre- 
vent what may be called elemental cor- , 
rupion, inasmuch as an independent com- 
petency, on the part of the elector, is far 
more likely than any law to frustrate pecu-. 
niary or other influence on the part of the, 
candidate; and suppose that these elec- 
tors were obliged to swear under the hea- 
viest penalties in case of perjury, that, 
they neither did receive, nor were pro- 
mised, nor had asked any remuneration, 
for their votes ; t}iatthe candidates under , 
the same penalties, were obliged to swear 
that they neither gave, nor promised- aiiy 
species of reward to any elector ; and 
that the representatives were obliged to 
swear at the opening of every session, that 
they neither had asked for, nor were pro- 
mised any civil employment, honour, or 

emolument, in consideration of the sup- 
port which they might give the executive 
government, still the patronage et t e 
Crown, would, in my opinibn, be, *nf»° 
degree, rendered ultimately imperative, 
in its present sphere. If the individaa 
who gave support were prevented from 
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asking, and those who obtained it pre- 
vented from ' promising remuneration, a 
practice which indeed already exists* of 
bestowing unstipulated, unsolicited re- 
wards, would soon be generally establish- 
ed. Those who had been supported, 
would, with an e}^e to, futurity, be still 
more diligent than at present, in searching 
for opportunities to evince their gratitude. 
General expectation would be kept alive, 
and work as forcibly as the most solemn 
and repeated promises. And, furthermore, 
an exemption from importunities would 
enable the distributors of the honours and 
offices of the state to bestow them in tbs 
most suitable, judicious, and effectual 
manner, with reference to their own pe t r- 
sonal interests. As for the expedient of 
obliging the representatives of the people 
to swear that they would never accept any 
employment or lionour in the gift of the 
Crown, the reflections of almost every 
man will sufficiently enable him to dis- 
cover its ruinous tendency, in the ex- 
tremely unlikely event of its being ever 
adopted and established. If, in conse- 
quence of having acted, for a few years, 
as a representative of the people, a man 
were to be for ever debarred by his oath, 
from accepting the honour of nobility, and 
transmitting the rights thereof to his de- 
scendants ; and if he were likewise to be 
thus for ever incapacitated to hold any 
place of trust, or in the state, of what de- 
scription of men. Sir, would the House of 
Commons, that most authoritative part of 
the legislature, be composed ? Certainly 
not, for the most part, of incorruptible, unas- 
piring, public-spirited and intelligent men, 
as sotne people vainly anticipate; but of 
a description of persons, from whom to say 
no worse, much less good, upon the whole, 
Coujd rationally be expected, than from 
those 'of whom it is at present composed. 

It may be said. Sir, that admitting the 
likelihood or certainty of the establishment 
<*f the practice just noticed, in the midst 
of such obstacles, and likewise admitting 
its efficacy to the extent presumed, fhere 
is still at hand an expedient calculated to 
supersede completely the exercise of the 
patronage of the Crown, among the repre- 
sentatives of the people : namely, the sim- 
ple and sanctioned one of granting them 
liberal salaries., — But, Sir, with regard to 
this, expedient, it is to be observed, that 
on those who are governed by ambition, 
on those who aim at distinction in the 
community, it could produce no cffec,t 
whatsoever; that if th^se salaries were 


not so ample as to be considered in the 
light of desirable additions to the incomes 
of individuals, they could not produce the, 
intended effect on the avaricious; and that’ 
if they were so, the representatives of the’ 
people, at least those among them who. 
might be influenced by the passion of 
avarice, would ultimately become as com- 
plete tools in the hands of their consti- 
tuents as any of them ever were in those 
of a minister of the Crown. They would 
acquiesce as servilely in all the crude, ca- 
pricious, and dangerous projects of elec- 
tors, probably under the controul of as-! 
piring demagogues, as any of them have 
ever done in the impolitic or unconstitu- 
tional measures of successive administra- 
tions ; and the example of France, Sir, 
ought, I think, to make us beware of the 
remote effects of subjecting the represen- 
tatives of the people too much to their 
dictation. Besides, in these days of* 
luxury, profligacy and venality, it .seems 
not altogether unbecoming to consider, 
whether if our own Government were re- 
strained from gratifying the avarice of 
individuals, another government might 
not address that passion, with dangerou^ 
effect. 

Let us, however, Sir,* for the moment, 
suppose that Ministerial influence were en- 
tirely excluded from the Legislature, and 
that the persons elected by the people 19 
serve in Parliament, were, for the most 
part, removed by the magnitude of their 
private incomes/ beyond a likelihood of 
being swayed hi their decisions, by a so T 
licitude to preserve the salary annexed tq 
the office of representative ; might it not 
still be reasonably apprehended, that the 
various passions, and propensities which 
belong to human nature, and the different 
views, interests, and pursuits of individual? 
would too often conspire to form an irre- 
sistible opposition to many of the measure^ 
of every Administration ? Might it no.t 
reasonably be apprehended, if the Minis- 
ters of the Crown had no other means 
of obtaining the concurrence of Parliament 
in their measures, except such reasoning 
as they might employ in behalf of them, 
that superior sophistry, of eloquence, or 
address, or talents for intrigue, on the part 
of their opponents, or perhaps even the 
plausible language of a popular Pam- 
phleteer, would too often govern the deter- 
mination of Parliament, to the discomfi- 
ture and dissolution of the existing Ad- 
ministration ! Might it not be apprehend- 
ed that almost every Administration would 
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be thus extinguished before the Members 
thereof had acquired sufficient experience 
to conduct the affairs of the Empire with 
facility and advantage? And should we not 
then be exposed to the manifold inconve- 
nience of a weak, fluctuating, transitory 
Government, unsatisfactory to its subjects, 
unfavourable / to loyalty, and extremely 
disadvantageous to the Empire in respect 
of its foreign relations? If, indeed, there 
existed any reason to expect that the Re- 
presentative body, in the event of the re- 
form in question, would contain a majori- 
ty of wise, steady, disinterested, unam- 
bitious, public-spirited, patriotic men. 
there would remain little ground for these 
apprehensions ; but to entertain and act 
upon an expectation of this nature, in times 
like the present, or in truth, in any other 
times, is, surely, a puerility too manifest to 
require exposure. 

x . But independently of these considera- j 
tions it is not likely. Sir, that a disfranchise- 
ment of decayed boroughs, an extension 
of the right of suffrage, an abridgement 
of the duration of Parliaments, and an ex- 
clusion of placemen from the House of 
Commons, would be productive of cer- 
tain disadvantages for which perhaps 
an adequate compensation might not 
be obtained ? It certainly needs no 
extraordinary exertion of the human 
imagination to trace out, on rational 
grounds, fnanj effects of rather an unpro- 
pitious nature, which might ensue from 
the disfranchisement of those boroughs 
which have hitherto so often supplied the 
legislature with statesmen and orators of 
an inferior note— with men, whose labo- 
riously acquired information, cultivated 
eloquence, and diligently improved powers 
of reasoning qualified them eminently for 
the management of state affairs, for guid- 
ing, correcting, or confirming the public 
opinion, and for giving salutary efficiency 
to the voice of the nation. It certainly is 
far from difficult to exhibit a series of 
evils which might possibly arise from in- 
volving a greater number of persons than 
at present in the ferment of elections, and 
from rendering that ferment almost conti- 
nuous by frequency of repetition. Nor 
would it evince superior penetration to 
detect the varied inconvenience which 
might be experienced in consequence of 
excluding, from the great deliberative as- 
sembly of the nation, those who might be 
appointed to administer its affairs. In 
truth. Sir,, if tlie right of propounding 
laws were thus, in reality, exclusively 
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exercised by the Lords and Representa* 
tives of the people, to whom alone it 
formally and theoretically belongs, it is 
not improbable, that, in the event of a re- 
moval of the actual influence of the crown, 
measures inconsistent with the requisite 
dignity and even safety thereof, tending 
to the dangerous elevation of parliamen- 
tary leaders, would be obtruded upon the 
executive power ; and that the existing 
system of civil polity would soon, in con- 
sequence, assume a new form. The Royal 
Veto, alone. Sir, is confessedly inadequate 
to check for an}' length of time, the pos- 
sible encroachments or usurpations of a 
House of Commons influenced by demo- 
cratic principles. 

•Such, Sir, are the considerations which 
incline me to doubt the efficacy of parlia- 
mentary reformation: and to deprecate 
the pursuit of that project. Do you then, 
I may be asked, deem it prudent, on the 
part of the people of England, to rest 
contested upon that corrupt and pernici- 
ous exercise of that enormous patronage 
of the' crowd which every honest and re- 
flecting man must deeply deplpre ? Most 
certainly I do not: for 1 feej thoroughlyper- 
suaded of its direct tendency to endanger 
the rights and liberties of Englishmen, and 
the stability of the Empire. But, I am 
prone to think, that there is not sufficient 
ground for despairing of the possibility of 
protecting the people of England against 
ail the dangerous excesses , of the in- 
fluence resulting from that patronage, by 
a much safer, more simple, and more 
constitutional expedient than parliamen- 
tary reformation. I mean an unfettered, 
distinct and formal annunciation of the 
genuine sentiments of the people, on all 
prevailing practices of an important na- 
ture, and on all momentous questions 
which may at any time agitate the public 
mind. 

Even under the most arbitrary govern- 
ments, public opinion, if peradyenture, it 
eve^ reach the ears of the Prince or those 
of his council, will frequently sway his 
decisions. In England, whenever fully 
and loudly expressed, it has almost al- 
ways had the effect of governing the con- 
duct of administration. To comply with 
it indeed, to a certain degree, is in most 
cases a proof'of political wisdom : to re- 
sist it and scorn it, a proof of rashness, 
amounting to political insanity. If a great 
majority of the people of the United 
Kingdom should be found really adverse 
to the pursuit, or really solicitous for th* 
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adoption of any measure, or system of 
- measures, it surely cannot be presumed, 
that any minister would inconsiderately 
disregard their wishes* and pertinaciously 
decline to act in conformiiv therewith. 
But, Sir, in consequence of the compara- 
tive infrequency of public meetings, and 
also in consequence of the stratagems em- 
ployed to procure resolutions and addresses 
favourable or hostile to the views of the 
existing Administration, it is certain that 
the real sentiments, especially of the more 
reflecting and moderate of the people, are 
far from being always known ; and never 
sufficiently pressed upon the consideration 
of those in authority. Now, Sir, I am 
disposed to believe that this disadvantage, 
affecting both the government and the 
people, might be effectually removed 
by the enactment of a specific law, au- 
thorising and requiring local meetings of 
the more respectable inhabitants of the 
several counties and principal towns to be 
held every year, on the first Monday after 
Christmas day, for the purpose of discuss- 
ing al important questions agitated in the 

preceding Session of parliament, and re- 
viewing the actual state and exigencies of 
the nation ; limiting the duration of these 
meetings to a single day ; prohibiting all 
others of a similar nature; and directing 
that the sentiments.of the majority, present 
at each, be reduced into a few brief resolu- 
Uons; transmitted, in this shape, to the Clerk 
°, e , ,. ous . e Commons, arranged, print- 
fi a l?‘ distributed, in small volumes, among 
the Members of Parliament. By this mode 
°r proceeding, as instructive a document, 
on th e subject of public opinion, would be 

rn!w nCd - V legislator or statesman 
eouM wish to possess; and there can 
arcely be 'a doubt that the prevailing 
1 iments of the nation, thus announced, 
would, on all important questions, govern 
e conduct of the ministers of the crown, 
and that of the representatives of the peo- 
P e. 1 he several meetings being composed 
° persons possessed of clear, independent, 
yearly incomes of 100/. all others being 
J • j. av y penalties excluded, the sphere 
ot indiT'dual influence would be narrowed : 
and there would probably be neither riot! 
proar, nor confusion, as is too often the 
ase at present. The meetings being held 
n the same day, throughout the United 
37- the resoIuti °ns passed at one 
„ 0 I H hav ® no effect in governing the re- 
thpRp° nS anot ^ er * The infrequency of 

wonU meetlI J gS, i and their sllort duration, 
completely prevent the assumption 
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of any power which local demagogues 
might otherwise gradually become enabled 
to exercise. And the length of time which 
would elapse between the close of the ses- 
sion of parliament and the day appointed 
for the meetings, would greatly conduce 
to an ample, able and temperate discus, 
sion of the more important questions which 
had antecedently engaged the attention of 
the legislature. 

Should this regulated recurrence to a 
constitutional practice, the safety and effi- 
cacy whereof have heretofore so often 
been experimentally evinced, fail to in- 
duce a compliance, on the pari of Govern- 
ment, with the reasonable wishes of the 
people, and a removal of all those scanda- 
lous abuses of which they now so justly 
complain; should the minister, backed by 
a corrupt majority, contumeliously disre- 
gard the reiterated remonstrances* oT the 
people, and should the king inflexibly de- 
cline to dismiss his minister, after an ac- 
cumulation of urgent addresses from his 
subjects to that effect ; events which, by 
the way, are singularly unlikely ; then let 
recouise be had to the dangerous project 
of parliamentary reformation: for then 
there will be sufficient ground for consi- 
dering the reputed representatives of the 
people as usurpers of their rights, exercis- 
ing an unconstitutional aristocratic power, 
pregnant with as much political mischief 
as could be apprehended to ensue from the 
project in question. But, Sir, if a spirit 
of patriotism, a spirit of independence, a 
spirit of rational liberty, a just sense of 
public duty and political integrity, prevail 
in the nation, the avowed and ultimate 
objects of parliamentary reformation must' 
infallibly be attained by the expedient 
here proposed. If, indeed, these princi- 
ples of action be wanting, it may undoubt- 
edly for some time, and in some degree, 
prove nugatory. But then. Sir, if' they be 
so, a reformation of Parliament, which 
cannot, without the utmost difficulty and 
danger, be accomplished, must, upon the 
whole, be demonstrably of no avail. It 
may indeed, rescue us, for a sh^rt time, 
from some evils ; but it must, in the end, 
inevitably involve us in others of at least 
equal magnitude. To attempt a reforma- 
tion of Parliament, previously to a revival 
of these principles, is unseasonable, prepos- 
terous 'and dangerous. • A recurrence to 
the expedient here proposed is undeniably 
safe; and affords the fairest opportunity 
fer diffusing and invigorating those prin- 
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ciples, which alone- can insure an improver 
mehtof our political condition, 

I am. Sir, with clue respect. 

Your obedient humble Servant, 

Thomas Newenham. 

Coolmore, Cork, Oct. 10, 1800. 
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City Jubilee Address to the King. 
Nov. 1, 1809. 


To the King’s Most Excellent Majesty : 
The humble and dutiful Address of the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons 
of the City of London in Common 
, Council assembled ; 

“ Most Gracious Sovereign ; We the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons, of 
the City of London in Common Council 
assembled, approach your Majesty’s sacred 
person with our most lively and unfeigned 
congratulations on the recent Anniversary 
of your Majesty’s Accession to the Throne 
of these realms ; with joy and gladness we 
hailed the day on which your Majesty en- 
tered into the fiftieth year of your Ma- 
jesty’s reign, not only over the persons, 
but in the hearts of your Majesty’s sub- 
jects. — When it pleased the Almighty 
Ruler of Princes to place the sceptre in 
your Majesty’s hands, the brave, free, and 
loyal people, whom your Majesty was or- 
dained to govern, received with pleasure 
your Majesty’s first declaration to the 
great Council of the nation,, that “ born 
and educated a Briton, the peculiar happi- 
ness of your Majesty’s life would ever con- 
sist in promoting the welfare of your peo- 
ple, and your Majesty’s resolution to main- 
tain our most excellent Constitution, both 
in Church and State, with an assurance 
that the civil and religious rights of the 
subject were equally dear to your majesty 
with the most "valuable prerogatives of the 
Crown.” — We experience and acknowledge 
the blessings of this security to our religion 
and laws, and that great charter of fiber- 
ties whiph, in virtue of the glorious Revolu- 
tion, your majesty’s illustrious house was 
chosen to defend. Through the lapse of 
nearly fialf a century your Majesty has 
proved yourself, on every occasion, un- 
wearied in the maintenance and practice 
of all the principles so graciously pledged. 
—It is a proud subject tor your Majesty’s 
faithful Citizens of London to record, that 
in the midst of all our unexampled strug 
gles, your Majesty is enabled to say. 
now, as at the commencement of your 
Majesty’s reign, that your Majesty can see 
with joy of heart the commerce of these 


Kingdoms’ that great source of our riches, 
and fixed object of your Majesty’s never 
Tailing care and protection, flourishing to 
an extent unknown .in any former war.— 
Deeply impressed with gratitude .to Al- 
mighty God for the innumerable blessings 
he°has been pleased to pour down upon 
this highly favoured nation, and more par- 
ticularly for his wonderful arid great good- 
ness, in having continued his divine pro- 
tection to your Majesty until this joyful 
period, we, your Majesty’s faithful Citizens 
of London, have implored heaven to ac- 
cept our fervent prayers of praise aud 
thanksgiving, and to continue that same 
providential care and protection to your 
Majesty for many years yet to come.— 
Believe, Sire, that it is the warmest wish 
and most fervent prater of your JVIajesty s 
Citizens of London, that Providence may 
long continue to this nation so distinguish- 
ing a mark of divine favour, and that in 
the fullness of time, when your Majesty 
shall be called from your earthly to a ce- 
lestial crown, the memory and example 
of so beloved a Sovereign may secure to a 
grateful people the imitation of your Ma- 
jesty’s virtues, in the successors of your 
Royal House, till time shall be uo more. 

Signed by order of Court, „ 
Henry Woodthorpe.” 
To which Address his Majesty was 
pleased to return the following most graqi* 
ous Answer : — “ I thank you for this testi- 
mony of your zeal and affection for me 
and my government.. It has ever been 
my anxious care to maintain the rig s 
and privileges of every class of my sub- 
jects; anil it is a great satisfaction tome 
to reflect, - that, in, the midst of all oui un- 
exampled struggles, and notwithstanding 
the duration of the wars in which, tor me 
safety of my people, I have been engaged, 
the Commerce and Manufactures ot my 
City of London have been carried -to an 
extent unknown at any former period' ^ 
They were all received very W 
and had the honour to kiss his Majesty 
hand. After which his Majesty was pleas* 
ed to create the Lord Mayora Baronet, 
and conferred the honour of Knjg 
on William Plomer, esq. Alderman. 
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but the actions of Villa Franca, Vigo, 
Lugo, Saint Jago and San Payoj where 
your valour shone, must free you from 
any Stain which you may seem to have 
incurred . by your having refused bat- 
tles, which must have been destruc- 
tive; and you have rendered yourselves 
formidable to your enemies, who have 
been repulsed and' conquered, when the 
superiority of their numbers did not pre- 
vent an obstacle absolutely insuperable to 
your valour.— Yes, brave Spaniards, in 
viewing you this day, I have no longer that 
serenity of mind with which I before ever 
met you. I am no longer your general. 
His Majesty has called me to occupy a 
place in the Supreme Central Junta. Had 
iK)t this been his irresistible will, nothing 
should have separated me from you, nor 
made me renounce the right I have to par- 
ticipate in your future victories, under the 
command of your new chief, and the 
generals who command you. Receive, 
boldiers, the last word of your general, 
and accept the love and paternal grati- 
tude of your countryman and companion 
in arms, Tee Marqois de Rom ana. 

Royal Decree, dated Seville,. Sept . 1 . 

His Majesty would neither fulfil his own 
wishes, nor the hopes of his people, if, at 
the same time, when he labours to free the 
fr 01 * 1 the oppression of its tyrant, 
he did not make every exertion to correct 
the vices which exist in the interior admi- 
nistration, and to raise this magnanimous 
and generous nation to the high degree of 
splendour and power to which it is entitled 
y the fruitfulness of its soil, the benignity 
dima*, the extension of its coasts, 
and the possession of Its rich colonies. 
Among the obstacles which have constant- 
fyopposed the progress of our agricultural 
ifuu ry aild comme rce, the first place is 
neid by the contributions, called Alcaba- 
las, Cientas and Millones, #n posts, which 
obstructing the interior circulation, and 
ressmg unequally on the productions of 
, e land, on manufactures, and, in gene- 
ral, on all objects of commerce, not only 
nave banished from our unfortunate coun- 
try that liberty, without which there, can 
oe neither arts, cultivation, nor commerce; 
not only have rendered odious the fiscal 
administration, and even industry itself; 
out, which is more, indicting on it in- 
curable wounds, have ever been onl v a 
eeble resource for supplying the necessi- 
s or the state. Observation and ex- 
perience have shewn. their prejudicial ef- 
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fects; the people have Gried out for a 
remedy; the decline of our manufactures, 
and the mercantile 'system unanimously 
embraced by all the nations of Europe. 
But though the government knew these 
defects and reformed them partially, these 
reforms were a new vice, which only still 
more embroiled the system. At length* 
the time is arrived when good principles 
shall triumph over ignorance, and tlie 
nation which has appeared great and ma- 
jestic in the eyes of all Europe by its 
valour and its virtue, shall be so also by 
the liberality of its principles and the 
goodness of its interior administration. 
The Supreme Junta of government of the 
kingdom is well convinced, that the riches 
of individuals are the riches of the state, 
and that no nation can be rich without 
encouraging its agriculture/ commerce and 
industry, and that industry in general does 
not increase but remove the obstacles 
which may obstruct both the fiscal and 
civil laws. From these considerations 
the Supreme Junta cannot omit occupying 
itself with this work, beginning with the 
most urgent reform, which is, that of the 
contribution, and providing in the place of 
those abolished, others upon such things as 
can more properly be required to contri- 
bute, distributing them equally among the 
contributors, exacting them in the time 
and manner least offensive, and collecting 
them with the least expence possible. 
Thus the contributions, which ?fre always 
an evil, shall fall only on those who can 
contribute, shall be applied to their true 
objects, and not to the maintenance of an 
innumerable multitude of tax-gatherers, 
who are unproductive consumers, and so 
many hands lost to industry. In conse- 
quence therefore of these principles, the 
King our Lord Don Ferdinand V II. and i n 
his royal name Ijhe Supreme Junta of the 
government of the kingdom decrees as 
follows : —Art. 1. The , contributions 
known by the name of Alcabalas, Censo, 
and Millones,* shall be abolished, as soon 


* [The Alcabala is a tribute or royal 
duty which is paid upon every article 
sold, in the form of a per centage, accord- 
ing to the value of the commodity. This 
per centage is varied, but all the laws and 
ordinances respecting it, to remove ambi- 
guity and to prevent exactions, are col- 
lected in a book called the Alcabalotorio. 
There is a Spanish proverb which suffi- 
ciently shews the unpopularity of this 
form of taxation — Quien dtscubre la Alcabala 
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as those which are appointed to supply 
their place shall be appropriated and es- 
tablished.: — 2. The Department of Finance 
is charged to propose to his Majesty the 
contributions which shall sbpply the place 
of those abolished. — Art. 3. The present 
Decree shall be printed, published and cir- 
culated, in the usual form, from the 
royal palace of Seville, August 7, 1809. 

Marquis of Astoiiga, President. 

Don Martin de Garay. 


France. — Address of his most Serene High - 
ness the, Prince Arch- Chancellor of the 
Empire , to the Conservative Senate, Sit- 
ting qf the 3rd of October, 1809. 

Gentlemen; His Imperial and Royal 
^Majesty, taking in with a single glance 
the present situation of affairs, finds it ne- 
cessary to order a levy of 30,000 men. — 
This is the purport of the Decree which 
is to be submitted to your deliberation, 
and by which the new levy is imposed 
upon the new classes of the conscription of 
the years of 180(3, 1807, 1808, 1809, and 
1810. — Your wisdom will already have 
discovered the benefit of this arrangement. 
You will soon be assured that it is the 
result of a prudent foresight, and of the 
unceasing anxiety of his Majesty for the 
public interest.-^-Whatever, Gentlemen, 
may be the issue of the negociations at 
Altenburgh, there are strong indications 


ese lo paga. “ Whoever informs of the AI- 
cabala should pay it/' In the Recopila- 
cion de los Lues the superior clergy and 
judges are exempted from it. — The Censo, 
which has been improperly called Ciensos 
and Ciensas, in the newspapers, is a rate 
collected on the rents of houses and estates. 
— The Millones is an aid that the king- 
dom granted to the Sovereign on the con- 
sumption of six articles of domestic use, 
wine, vinegar, oil, butcher’s meat, soap, 
and tallow candles. Among the accom- 
modations at court, in the Council of Fi- 
nances, there is an apartment called the 
Sala de Millones. In this room or hall 
the affairs relating to- this due to the 
king, are transacted, as well as some others 
regarding the tax on tobacco, cocoa, and 
a few other commodities. The persons 
appointed to superintend this business con- 
sist of some members of the Council of 
Finances, and several deputies nominated 
by such of the cities of Spain as have au- 
thority to vote for representatives (Procu- 
radores) in the Cortes.] 


that the English, after having been driven 
back from our territories, will endeavoui 
to prolong the war in Spain. The nu- 
merous battalions which his Majesty op- 
poses to them in that kingdom, need only 
be kept up to their full complement, in 
order to baffle all the attempts of the 
enemy. — If the peace be renewed between 
France and Austria, it .will be impossible, 
without great inconvenience, to suddenly 
transport the brave troops who will have 
conquered it, from the Banks of the Da- 
nube to those of the Guadalquivir. This 
remark has not escaped the paternal at- 
tention of his Majesty ; and let us be per- 
suaded, that, after such glorious exertions, 
he is desirous, and with justice, thai the 
conquerors should receive the testimonies 
of public gratitude and general admira- 
tion. — These points, Gentlemen, will be 
explained to you by the Orators of the 
Council of State, and more particularly 
in the Report of the Minister of War ; 
w hich the Emperor has ordered him to 
communicate to you. — The levy required 
is, moreover, much less than his Majesty 
could draw from the classes by which it 
is to be supplied ; besides, it will be ren- 
dered as little burdensome as possible.— 
In this crisis the Senate will be anxious, 
as on former occasions, to forward the in- 
tentions of our august Sovereign, for the 
honour and glory of the French people. 

Report made to His Majesty the Emperor 
and King , Protector of the Confederation 
of the Rhine, by His Excellency Count de 
Huneburgh, Minister of War, Sept. 1 5, 
1809. 

Sire ; If the numerous victories of your 
Majesty, and the extraordinary successes 
of your armies, be at the same time the 
work of your genius, the result of the most 
scientific military combinations, of your 
inherent intrepidity, and of the courage of 
so many brav# men, these victories and 
successes are no less owing to your admi- 
rable' foresight. It is this which, has in- 
spired your Majesty with the idea 6f as- 
sembling at first, in the interior of the 
empire, whatever might be the complexion 
of affairs, the youth of France who are 
successively called to servetbeir country, 
and of making them constantly pay their 
contribution to the safety of the State, at 
the same time that they accustom them- 
selves to arms.. — The temporary derelic- 
tion of this system would be productive oj 
some danger to the empire, and it would 
be placing rather too great a reliance upon 
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the future, however flattering appearances 
might be at present, to suffer the depots 
in the interior of France to want the re- 
gular supply of recruits, whenever a part 
of the young soldiers who fill them should 
be called into /actual’ service. — A short 
glance at the state of your Majesty’s ar- 
mies will be sufficient to shew, that the 
levy, which I feel it my duty to propose, 
is sufficient at present — Master of Vienna, 
and of more than half the Austrian Mo- 
narchy, your Majesty is at the head of the 
most formidable army that France ever 
had beyond the Rhine ; and to judge of 
what it is capable of effecting, it is only 
necessary to mention, that it was hardly 
formed when it conquered Austria, in the 
fields of Thaun, of Abersberg, and of 
E; kmuhl. Whether the negociations of 
Altenburgh terminate in peace, or whe- 
ther the war continue, your Majesty has 
in your depots troops enough, fit to take 
the field, to recruit your army in Ger- 
many. — In the month of January your 
Majesty pursued the English army in 
Gallicia. While you were engaged in 
it, your Majesty was informed that the 
Court of Vienna intended to break its en- 
gagements. Though such an event seem- 
ed to call the principal part of your forces 
into Germany, your Majesty nevertheless 
thought proper to leave your veteran army 
in Spain ; not that the whole of that army 
was actually necessary to complete the 
subjugation of the Spanish rebels, but to 
deprive England of the possibility of pro- 
longing that rebellion, of which she is the 
cause. That power, seeing in the new 
system established in Spain, the presage 
ofher’own ruin, did not, however, despair 
of overturning it ; and her efforts upon 
this occasion have greatly surpassed all 
that we have seen her make upon similar 
occasions; — General Moore had not been 
able to bring off from Gallicia the half of 
his troops. The immense losses which his 
army sustained, did not dissuade the Eng- 
lish Government from sending a fresh 
army, consisting of 40,000 men, to Lisbon. 
It penetrated to the centre of Spain, and 
rallied round it the various corps of insur- 
gents. The banks of the Alberche and 
the Tagus witnessed their flight and their 
confusion. Compelled to retreat to the 
further side of that river, and pursued at 
the point of the bayonet, they totally 
evacuated Spain, and the Portu guese saw 
them return in disorder to their territory. 

At the same period, an army of equal 
force suddenly made its appearance at the 


entrance of the Scheldt, with the intention 
of burning the dock-yards at Antwerp ; 
there our enemies were covered with con- 
fusion. At their approach. Flushing was 
provided with a numerous garrison ; 
*1 ‘2,000 picked troops marched from, St. 
Omer, under the orders of thoSenator Ge- 
neral Rampon ; and eight demi-brigades 
of reserve, which were at Boulogne, Ix>u- 
vaine, and Paris, proceeded post, to the 
points that were menaced. — These troops 
were of themselves sufficient for the v de- 
fence of Antwerp. That place, which is 
covered by a strong rampart, and the ad- 
vanced works which your Majesty caused 
to be constructed four years ago, is still 
further protected by extensive inunda- 
tions ; and on the left bank of the Scheldt, 
the fort of La Tete de Flandre, which is 
itself surrounded by an inundation of 2,000 
toises, secures the communication of Ant- 
werp with our fortresses in the north. — 
The English Expedition was formed upon 
the supposition, that Antwerp was only 
an open city, whereas that fortress could 
not be taken but after a long siege. In- 
dependent of troops of the line, your Ma- 
jesty saw, at the first signal, 1 50,000 na- 
tional guards ready to march, and at their 
head the majors of your infantry, officers 
of tire fifth battalions, and veteran officers ; 
you found in their ranks a number of old 
soldiers. — Numerous detachments of ca- 
valry of the line were preceded by the 
gens-d’ armerie of France. The English 
were not aware that this branch of force 
alone could, at a moment’s notice, assem- 
ble at any given point 60 squadrons, com- 
posed of men that had seen sixteen years 
of service, all equally experienced, equal- 
ly well disciplined' and armed as those 
brave cuirassiers, who, under your Majes- 
ty’s orders, have brought to so high a pitch 
the glory of the French cavalry. — As if 
by enchantment, the dispositions prescrib- 
ed by your Majesty caused to appear, at 
the same instant, on the banks of the 
Scheldt, and at the rendezvous of the re- 
serve at Lisle and Maestricht, four diffe- 
rent armies, under the command of Mar- 
.shal the Prince of Ponte Corvo, and Mar- 
shals the Dukes of Cornegliano, Valmy, 
and Istria. — The sudden developement of 
such a force, and the national impulse 
which continued to multiply its numbers, 
struck the enemy with consternation. Their 
enterprise, calculated upon false f/a/a, com; 
pletely failed —Europe has witnessed the 
realization of that which your Majesty’s 
penetration anticipated, when you pro- 
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noonced that this expedition originated in 
ignorance and inexperience ; and when, 
sparing of, French blood, and directing 
that a plan merely defensive should be 
followed, you wrote to me ; — f We are 
happy to find the English crowding into 
the marshes of Zealand ; let them be 
merely kept in check, and their army will 
be speedily destroyed by the bad air, and 
the epidemic fevers of that country/ 
Whilst our troops were distributed in com- 
fortable cantonments in the environs of 
Antwerp, or stationed in that fortress, the 
Euglish army, encamped in the midst of 
marshes, and destitute of water fit for 
drinking, lost upwards of one-third of its 
soldiers. But the facility which the Eng- 
lish have of going by sea from one quarter 
to another, may lead us to expect that all 
that will have escaped the disasters of this 
expedition, will be sent to reinforce their 
army in Portugal. — Sire, the various fields 
of battle in which your armies have dis- 
tinguished themselves, are too remote from 
each other to admit of ^our marching, 
without inconvenience to the soldier, one 
of your armies, from one scene of action to 
the other; and your Majesty, so highly 
satisfied with the zeal of the troops you 
command beyond the Danube, is anxious 
to spare them from the fatigues of the war 
in Spain., Besides, the French armies be- 
yond the Pyrenees, now consist of 300 
battalions and 150 squadrons. It is there- 
fore Sufficient, without sending any addi- 
tional corps thither, to keep up at their full 
establishment those already there. Thirty 
thousand men, collected at Bayonne, af- 
ford the means of accomplishing this ob- 
ject, and of repulsing any force which the 
English may cause to advance. — In this 
state of things, I conceived that it corres- 
ponded with your Majesty's views to limit 
the levy, necessary at this moment, to the 
contingent indispensably requisite for re- 
placing, in the battalions of the interior, 
the drafts which are daily made from them. 
The returns which will be laid before your 
Majesty wi 11 inform you, that, of the con- 
scription for the years 1800-7-8-9 and 10, 
there still remain more than 80,000, who, 
though b&Uotted, have not yet been Called 
into actual service. This immense rein- 
forcement might march against your ene- 
mies, should that measure be rendered ne- 
cessary by any imminent danger to the 
State. I propose to your Majesty to call 
cut only 38,000,. and to declare all those 
.classes entirely free bom any future call. 
~-By ,this means, your armies. Sire, ,wiU 
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bo maintained at their present respectable 
establishment, and a considerable number 
of your subjects will be definitively released 
from the conscription. Your Majesty will 
also have at your disposal, the 25,000 men 
afforded by the class of 1 8 1 1 , upon whom I 
shall not propose to'your Majesty to make 
any call, unless events should disappoint 
your hopes and pacific intentions. YojurMa- 
jcsty's armies are equally formidable from 
their numbers as from their courage. But 
who could advise France not to proportion 
her efforts to those of her, enemies ? In giving 
such advice, the result of the most impru- 
dent security, it weold be necessary to 
forget that Austria, very lately, had on 
foot 70(),000 men; and that to create this 
gigantic force, that Power did not hesi- 
tate to expose her population to almost 
total ■destruction, and to attack the very 
basis of her prosperity. We must equally 
forget, that England has taken part in the 
Continental War, by landing, at the same 
moment, three different armies, on the 
coasts of Naples, Holland, and Portugal. 
— The agitation of those who are jealous 
of France lias been redoubled, because 
they are conscious that the present crisis 
has for ever fixed her greatness. Their 
efforts will be impotent, because France 
has been enabled to reach the highest 
pinnacle of success and of glory, jvithout 
making any of those ruinous sacrifices 
which destroy her enemies. In fact, not- 
withstanding the successive calls, up to 
the present moment, made upon the differ- 
ent classes of conscripts, scarcely have one- 
fourth of those who composed them take? 
the field. — In considering the situation 
of your Majesty's arpiies and the result? 
of the English expeditions, can we, with- 
out a degree of satisfaction, behold Engr 
land, in imitation of Austria, making 
efforts disproportionate to her means, and 
the wants of her navy ? What can she ex- 
pect from this contest upon land, and man 
to man, with France, that shall not re* 
dound to her own injury and disgrace. 
—Si re, the French people will have to 
thank your Majesty for the inexpressible 
advantage and glory of a peace, conquer* 
ed without maritime expeditions, from, an 
enemy who, by his situation, thought him* 
seif free from all attack. Every serious 
attempt upon the Continent, on the part 
of the English, is a step towards a ge- 
neral peace.— The English Ministers, whp 
preceded the Members of the present 
Government, a more able set or men than 
the latter,, were well convinced of this 
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truth, and took good care not to commit | 
themselves in an unequal contest. It did 
not escape their observation, that, to carry 
on* a long war, it was necessary 1 that it 
should press lightly upon the people who 
had to support it.- — Within the last twelve 
months, the war has cost England more 
blood than she had previously shed from 
the period. when she broke the peace of 
Amiens: committed in the battles of Spain 
and Portugal, whence her duty and her 
interest forbid her to recede, she will 'see 
those countries become the tomb of her 
bravest warriors. Sorrow for their loss 
will at length produce in the minds of the 
English people a well-founded abhorrence 
of those cruel men, whose ambition and 
frantic hatred dared to pronounce the ex- 
pression of eternal wdr. It will excite in 
that people the wish for a general peace, 
which every man of good sense may pre- 
dict to be near at hand, if the English 
persist in a continental contest. — 1 am 
with respect, &c. 

The Minister at War, 

Count De Hunneburgh. 

Report of the Motives of the Projet of the Se- 
nates Consultwn, relative to a Levy of 
36,000 Conscripts , on the classes of 1 800, 
1807, 1808, 1809, and 1810, by the 
Count de Cessac , Orator of the Council 
Qf State . 

This Report, after many adulations on 
the genius of the Emperor and King, and 
a high-coloured panegyric on the loyalty 
and exertions of the French nation, pro- 
ceeds to explain the causes of the levy : — 
w The enemies of France/’ says the Ora- 
tor, " observing that we levied the classes 
of 1809, and 1810, before the period in 
which they were to be called into action, 
thought, without doubt, that we had re- 
course to that mode, because none of the 
resources of former years were left to us. 
How great was their mistake ! If the 
French Government had adopted that line 
i of conduct, it was because it could never 
be brought to think that the English Go- 
vernment had determined to wage per- 
petual war with France ; it waSj because 
it could never be brought to think that the 
Austrian Government, to which peace was 
'SU important, so necessary — that that Go- 
vernment, to which a* liberal and unex- 
pected peace had been granted, had a 
right to cope again with the French ar- 
mies, directed by Napoleon the Great, 
and electrified by his presence. Our 
Emperor, therefore, calculating upon a 
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speedy and long' peace, was willing to di- 
vide the weigh? of the war among several 
classes, in order that it might press the 
lighter upon each ef them. He was also 
desirous that the French, who constituted 
these two classes, and who, according to 
the proper estimate of public duties, 
might have been deprived of their share 
of military glory, should be furnished with 
an opportunity of acquiring it. Disap- 
pointed in his first expectations, the Em- 
peror had recourse to those supplies of 
men which he had, from principles of 
prudence, left in reserve. Twice did he 
apply for succours, and twice were the 
contingents which he deemed necessary- 
furnished with^rapidity. Our moderation 
had thrown a veil over our strength, 
but our moderation is desirous now of 
manifesting our strength. Let us put 
an end to ah error so fatal to our 
enemies, and which may* become still 
more disastrous to them! Wheu they 
shall he well acquainted witty, our re- 
sources, they will, no doubt, be convinced 
that a frank and solid peace is the only- 
part, the only post in which they can find 
safety. It belongs to weak governments 
to seek for security in the concealment of 
their weakness, and the exaggerations of 
their strength. It is the duty of France 
to make known to her friends and ene- 
mies her true situation; that situation is 
such as to inspire the former with more 
energy, and to warn the latter, that, in tak- 
ing up arms, they must expose them- 
selves to certain loss. The following. 
Senators, is the precise state of the con-? 
scriprtional force of France, and I can 
pledge myself for its accuracy : The class 
of 1806 consisted of 423,000, according 
to the lists of conscription. 

That $lass coirtprising 15 months 423,000 
That of 1807 - 352,000 

1808 361,000 

1809 362,000 

1 S 1 0 362,000 


Total ----- 1,867,000 

Of these classes, until the present mo- 
ment, there have been raised but 520,000 
men. 


1806- - - - 

- - - 102,500 

1807 - - - - 

- - - 102,500 

1808 - - - - 

- - - 102,500 

1 809 

- - - 102,500 

1810- - 

- - - 110,000 

• • 

520,000 
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There consequently remains still at home, 
of the five classes, 1,317,000 men.” 

The Orator next proceeds to shew the 
great facility with which the new levy 
must be raised, leaving an immense number 
still behind, and argues that such resources 
will be the most efficacious means of re- 
ducing the English' to the necessity of 
demanding a peace, which, however ne- 
cessary to France, is indispensable to 
them, because their very existence may 
perhaps depend upon it. 

America. — British Deserters, Case of the 
Men arrested as Deserters from the Frigate 
VAfiicaine , by John Hunter, esq. Sheriff 
of Baltimore, at the request of William 
Wood, esq. British Considfor the Fort of 
Baltimore. 

An Habeas Corpus was applied for to 
Judge Scott, late on Thursday evening, 
on behalf of seven men, arrested and held 
in custody by the Sheriff at the request, 
and on the statement of the British Consul 
that they were deserters, by their counsel. | 
The Habeas Corpus was issued as prayed 
for, returnable the next morning at nine 
o’clock. Accordingly, this morning, the 
men were brought up amidst an immense 
concourse of citizens, who filled the court- 
house and the neighbouring street, and the 
Sheriff made return that he had arrested 
and detained the men in custody, in virtue 
of the following, from the British Consul : 

“ British Consul’s Office, 
Baltimore , Sept. 6, 1809. 
<e Sir ; Having received information 
that 1 3 seamen have deserted from L’Afri- 
caine frigate, and are now in this city, I 
have to request that you will be pleased 
to secure them till they can be sent on 
board. — I am, &c. Wm. Wood.” 

“ John Himter, Esq. 

By virtue of this authority, I have ar- 
rested and put in prison the following per- 
sons, to wit : John Nowland, William 
Whokes, Denis Murphy, Richard Hewes, 
John Earp, John Burvvell, and Jacob 
Lamb. — The Judge said, that he had con- 
ceived it his duty to give notice to Mr. 
Wood (the British Consul), of the applica- 
tion, so that he might appear and shew 
cause, if any he had, why the men should 
be detained. 

In the course of a . few minutes Mr. 
Wood came into Court, and the Counsel 
for the Prisoners, Messrs. Glenn and J. L. 


Donaldson, moved the Court that the men 
be discharged, sufficient cause for their 
detention not appearing on the return. 
Mr. Wood’s Counsel, Mr. Walter Dor^y, 
requested to be allowed time to inquire 
into the law ; and said, that they would 
be ready to prove that these nu n were 
deserters from his Britannic Majesty’s 
Ship. The Counsel for the Prisoners ob- 
jected to the delay. The Chief Justice 
stated, that the opinion of the Secretary of 
State had satisfied him, that deserters from 
British vessels ought not to be arrested or 
detained under the. authority of the Go- 
vernment of the United States, for the pur- 
pose of delivering them up to the officers 
of the British Government, he therefore 
ordered the prisoners to be immediately 
discharged. The audience expressed their 
approbation of his decision by three loud 
and tumultuous huzzas and execrations of 
the Tories, and carried off’ the deserters in 
triumph ! 

COBBETT’S 

COMPLETE COLLECTION OF 

State Trials: 

To be completed in Thirty-Six Monthly 
Parts, forming Twelve large Volumes in 
Royal Octavo. 

' The Eleventh Part of the above Work 
was published onWednesday the 1st of No- 
vember. One Part will appear, with the 
greatest regularity, on the first of each 
succeeding Month. Those Subscribers 
who have expressed their intention of 
taking the Work in Quarterly Volumes, 
are respectfully informed that the Third 
Volume is now ready for delivery. — 
In order to remove all professional doubts, 
as to how far this new and enlarged 
Edition of the State Trials may, with 
safety, be cited as authority in the Courts, 
and relied on as of equal authenticity 
with the former* I think it right to state, 
that it is intended to be a literal tran- 
script of the last edition, as far as that 
edition extends ; that where I have in- 
serted fuller and better reports of any Cases, 
or of any parts of Cases, the text of the 
old Edition will nevertheless be retained; 
and that the new matter will be distin- 
guished in a manner not to be mistaken, 
and be distinctly pointed out in the Table 
of Contents to each volume. 
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“ Men, at some time, are masters of their fates : 
“ The fault, dear Brutus, is not in oar stars, 

“ But in ourselves, that we are Underlings.” 
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TO THE 

CITIZENS OF LONDON. 

Gentlemen, 

Oppression, or insult, when the objeet 
is helpless , never fails to excite against the 
oppressor, the indignation of the generous 
and the just ; but, when the object is not 
helpless, when he who suffers oppression, 
or insult, has within himself, the power 
of obtaining complete redress, and makes 
no use of that power, then, that same 
justice, which in the former case, calls 
forth our indignation against the oppressor, 
calls for our contempt of the oppressed. 
In truth, it would be absurd fora third 
party to compassionate the wretch who 
should seem fond of being kicked ; and 
not less absurd to be angry with the man 
who should kick him. The parties would, 
in such case, seem to be made for one 
another ; and the world ought to let them 
alone. When, therefore, we talk of op- 
pressions of a political nature, when we 
talk of an oppressed and insulted people, 
we should be careful to ascertain before- 
hand, that the said people do not deserve 
to be oppressed and insulted ; that they 
have not the power, of redress in their 
own hands : that they have not them- 
selves put the power of oppression into 
the hands of their oppressors ; and, in 
short, that they do not by their actions, 
shew, that justice makes no demand of 
compassion in their favour, bjut condemns 
them to the contempt of mankind. 

If, gentlemen, you assent to the truth 
of these general propositions, you will, 
I hope, suffer me to ask you. Whether 
you yourselves are quite free from the 
danger of their application ? I beg you 
to put the question to yourselves ; each 
ofyouto ask himself, whether it be in him, 
or in his stars, that he is an Underling, 
the degraded instrument in the hands 
of greedy and irhpudent speculators upon 
the public spoil ; and whether it be not 
n&w in his own power to obtain com- ! 
plete redress, for past, and as complete 
security against future, oppression and 


It is denied by no one, that the situa- 
tion of this kingdom is awfully dangerous. 
Even the vile wretches (certainly the very 
vilest of mankind), who are hired to put 
forth falsehoods Tor the purpose of delud- 
ing the people ; even these wretches, who 
have, for months passed, amused the igno- 
rant with hopes of a new war between 
France and Austria, and who have talked 
of the firmness and dignified tone of the 
latter power ; even these awkward as well 
as venal wretches, who asserted that the 
Emperor Napoleon was insane , and who, as 
if to prove their own mental derangement, 
told us, that he must cease to reign if lie was 
mad; even these wretches, profligately 
impudent as they are, have not the impu- 
dence to deny, that this kingdom is now in 
danger greater than it ever before had to con- 
tend with. They talk of its prosperity, and 
they triumphantly compare its situation 
with that of other countries; but still they 
are compelled to acknowledge the exist- 
ence of the danger; and, it would he quite 
impossible for them to point out any na- 
tion upon the earth, exposed to such 
danger. The more we possess the more 
we have to lose; in number equal to that 
of our enjoyments are our want$; nor does 
it require much reflection to convince any 
reasonable man, that, if this country were 
to be subdued, those amongst us who live- 
in luxury w ould suffer the most. It is not 
possible for any man but a mad man, or a 
natural fool, or some one who is partly one 
and partly the other, not to see the danger 
now hanging over us; and, it is not possi- 
ble for any one, who is not a sensual brute 
that cares not what becomes of the country 
so that he can gratify his never-satiated 
appetites; it is impossible for any one, 
except a brute like this, not to feel great 
anxiety on account of this danger. We 
see kingdom after kingdom falling at the 
feet of the Conqueror ; we sec him re- 
turning from the subjugation of one em- 
pire, to begin, or, rather, to finish the sub- 
jugation of another, where even a detach- 
ment ofliis mighty army has ‘■discomfitted 
and pursued all that we have been able to 
raise up against him ; we see him in pos- 
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session of all the naval ports and means of 
continental Europe ; we see him with all 
tha facilities of doubling in a year the 
amount of his navy, already large ; we 
see him, in this last act of pacification, 
not forgetting his war with us, and his 
means of assailing us; and, what is of 
more consequence than all the rest put to- 
gether, we see, in our government, those 
qualities which he has met with in the go- 
vernments, which he has overturned and 
annihilated, and moreover, while we see, 
in our rulers, the same pertinacious adhe- 
rence to that of which the great mass of 
people so justly complain, we see, amongst 
too many of ourselves, that coldness, that, 
listlessness, that indifference, that want of 
public spirit, which of all symptoms is the 
most alarming, because it denotes, that 
there is wanting the only thing by which 
a nation can finally be saved. Much of 
big talk have you. Gentlemen, lately heard 
from the Curtises and the Dixons and the - 
Jackses ; much about a contrast between 
this nation and the fallen nations of the 
continent of Europe ; but, I do beseech 
you to bear in mind, that there is not one ; 
no, not one ; not any single nation or state 
amongst them, which has not, in its turn, 
been the object of the praises, of the ap- 
plause and admiration of these your city cour- 
tiers; these your smooth-tongued place- 
hunters. Every one of these fallen nations 
has, first or fast, been the ally of England ; 
all their rulers have, in their turn, been 
praised for their wisdom and their piety ; 
their kings have all been ardently beloved 
by their people, and their queens have all 
been amiable and virtuous ; their people ! 
have all been devoted to their “ holy ! 
“ altars ” have been full of" loyalty, ” and 
have mortally hated the French. Is not this 
so ? Have you not been told this ? Has not 
this been dinned in your ears even to the 
danger of stunning ? Yet, all these nations 
have fallen before the conqueror ; all these 
nations with their pious kings, amiable and 
virtuous queens, wise governments, and 
people happy, contented, religious, loyal 
and hating the French, have all, one after 
another, yielded to those same French, 
who have not only beaten them in the 
fiedd, but have revolutionized their govern- 
ments, and, in most cases, have furnished 
them, with new sovereigns. Well, then, 
what becomes of this contrast, so fashiona- 
ble with your city orators? They tell you, 
for instance, of what Holland is now ; but, 
they do not remind you of what they told 
you about Holland before it was subdued 
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by France. In short, this is the truth of 
the matter: such as they describe Eng- 
land to you now, they have, each in its 
turn, described those nations to be, which 
they now bid you look at as objects of tri- 
umphant comparison; whereas, if they 
wished you to derive any benefit from.their 
observations, they would bid you beware, 
for that all those nations, who, but a little 
while ago, were, according to their ac- 
count, what England now is, have now been 
subdued by the enemy of England. 

Folly and wickedness, which are, 
generally in the end, their own chastisers, 
do, nevertheless, sometimes derive benefit, 
or, at least, temporary impunity, from their 
long continuance. So has it happened 
wiih respect to the folly and the wicked- 
ness of those, who at the end of a seven- 
teen year’s contest for " security,” have 
brought us into a situation, in which we 
not only are not secure, but in which we 
have not left the smallest chance of seeing 
security provided for the times of our 
children. This contest has continued so 
long, and so numerous have been the follies 
and the acts of wickedness, on the part of 
those who have had a principal share in 
it, ill it the public, weary with attempting 
to preserve a recollection of them, con- 
tent themselves with a retrospect of a few 
months, the catalogue for whicii time is, 
indeed, quite sufficient to occupy any ordi- 
nary mind. 

Were it not for this circumstance, it 
surely would be unnecessary for me to 
remind the Citizens of London of the shave 
which z&yhave had in causing all those 
measures. to be adopted, which have most 
powerfully contributed towards the bring- 
ing of us into our present disgraceful 
stale, and the still-operating effect ef which 
measures will, like that of a fever in its 
last stages, press daily upon the vitals 
of the nation with accelerated force. 
There was no folly, no egregious folly, nor 
any vice, in ill® undertaking or the con- 
ducting of this contest, in which you did 
not eminently share. To you, from long 
habit; the other parts of the kingdom 
looked for exa mple ; and, instead ot giving 
them an example of wariness in listening 
to the insinuations of an artiul minister, 
or his minions,, you gave them an example 
of seemingly wilful Gullibility. In short, 
you became, and continued, the mere 
puppets in the hands of the ipinister of 

the day. You sanctioned all he did ; yon 
joined him in all his undertakings; you 
hissed or you clapped as he commanded. 
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You shouted for joy when he bade you 
shout and you wept, or affected to weep, 
when he bade your tears flow. No 
pump, no anvil, no bit of dough or of 
dirt, was ever more completely at the 
command of the possessor, than you were 
at the command of the minister and his 
underlings ; and, it was reserved for this 
reign, in honour of which we have just 
witnessed a Jubilee, and for the “blessings” 
of which there are men to be found to 
“ thank God,” and apparently, without 
dreading any chastisement ; this reign, 
which will be distinguished, in the history 
of England (if England shall hereafter 
have a history), by its calamities and its 
disgraces, civil as well as military ; it was 
reserved for this reign to see the Citizens 
of London, distinguished in all former 
times for their good sense, and par* 
ticularly for their firmness in resisting 
acts of oppression ; yes, it was reserved 
for this reign to see the Citizens of London 
not only become the dull and stupid tools 
of a minister in giving currency to all his 
doctrines relative to war and peace, but to 
sufter him to assault the lii>erties of the 
country, to see, in silence, the suspension 
of laws made for the protection . of the 
people, and other law's passed creating 
new political offences, and, to your ever- 
lasting shame be it recorded, you openly 
applauded the persecution of those few 
Englishmen, who had the courage to make 
a stand in the oau>e of that freedom, to 
preserve w'hich for you your fathers had 
fought and bled. To you this nation has 
a right to look for no small part of all its 
losses of every sort. Against your voice 
the tutal measures never could have been 
1 adopted ; nor, indeed, could they have 
been adopted without your approbation 
actively given. You misjht have pre- 
vented all those measures ; and, therefore, 

I repeat, that to you the nation has a right 
to look as to the authors, or, at least, the 
joint authors, of all that it now suffers, 
and all that reason bids it anticipate. If 
the Citizens -of London had acted wdth 
only common spirit, is it to be believed,” 
that things would have come to their 
pass ? But, such has been their tameness, 
nay, their cowardice, that, at last (until 
Very lately) they have become an object 
of so much contempt, that the minister of 
the day appears to have doubted, whether 
they were worth using any longer ; and, 
tipon two or three occasions, the offer of 
their services seemed to be scarcely ac- 
cepted of, I am aware, that it ; has, in 

9 


your defence, been urged, that the City 

of London is not what it formerly was ; 

that the merchants and tradesmen, properly 
so called, have, in consequence of the in- 
crease of the government debt and the 
Pitt-system of banking, and especially by 
the erection of a new power in the East 
India Company, been, in a great measure* 
put aside, and that the persons now calling 
themselves “ The City of London,” are a 
set of contractors, brokers, jews, jobbers, 
nabobs, and seat-dealers, the interest of 
every wretch of w hom it is to create and 
support pretences for expending the pub- 
lic money, nnd to prevent, by all means, 
and at any risk to the national welfare, 
every one guilty of any act of public- 

robbery, great or small \ that, such is 

the influence, and, indeed, the direct 
power, of this numerous swarm of keen 
and indefatigable enemies of the country, 

that all attempt at resistance is vain ; 

and that, seeing that it was from these 
W'retches that proceeded all the support 
that was given to the measures that have 
produced our present danger, the Citizens 
of London are not without discrimination 
to be blamed. 

To this I answer, that, if the persons to 
be influenced, or domineered over, were 
feto in number, it would not be, with me, a 
matter of much surprise, that the real 
voice of the City should be stifled. But, 
when it is well known, that the Livery of 
London consist of, at least, from ten to 
twelve thousand, is not the City of London, 
without any discrimination, to be charged 
with the principles of Curtis, Shaw, Birch, 
and the like ? It is in vain to talk ; for, if 
ten thousand of the principal people in'the 
City can be influenced, the blame lies upon 
the people of the City much more than 
upon those by w'hom they are influenced* 
As if, however, this were not enough, 
whereon to convict the Citizens of Lon- 
don of having been the cause of their 
country's ruin, there is, annually, an op- 
portunity for them to express their senti- 
ments, in a manner, which, if they do not 
express them with effect, leaves them no 
excuse whatever. I allude to the election 
of persons to represent them in Common 
Council, and, in w hich election every Citi- 
zen householder has a voice. Here, then, 
we have every man to vote* who, upon any 
occasion, ought ever to be permitted to 
vote. These Citizen Householders amount, 
perhaps, to a hundred thousand in number ; 
and, therefore, if itifluence can prevail here, 
the mass is too corrupt ever to be cured. 
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The fact is, that corrupt influence does not 
prevail here ; but, there is something, 
which, in its effects, is full as fatal, that 
does prevail, and that is, indifference, which, 
in this case, is quite inexcusable, because 
a proper choice is, in a few weeks, per- 
haps, visible in its good consequences. 
Much has been taken away from you ; the 
City of London, as well as the rest of the 
kingdom, has felt the effects oi‘ the Pitt 
system ; but, this right of choosing your 
.representatives in the Common Council 
still remains to you ; that is not taken 
away ; you possessed that before the Ju- 
bilee-reign commenced, and, by great 
good luck, you still possess it ; and, if you 
fail to exercise it, and that, too, with a 
view to the advantage of the nation at 
-large, you act neither a wisfc nor an ho- 
nourable part ; and, you should always 
bear in mind, that, as you have it in your 
power to put down, by your voice, legally 
expressed, the combination of contractors, 
jobbers, jews, nabobs, and seat-dealers, 
every evil resulting from the existence 
of that nefarious combination is fairly 
ascribeable to you, and that, against this 
charge, all your professions of patriotism 
will not weigh as a feather. 

The most contemptible of all the charac- 
ters drawn by the pen, is the waggoner, 
praying to Hercules to get his waggon out of 
the mire. “ Get up, lay your whip to the 
" horses, clapping your own shoulder to 
" the wheel, at the same time, and then 
“ Hercules will help you.” To be sure; 
and, is it not proper to give an answer si- 
milar to this to all those Citizen House- 
holders of London, who either do not vote 
at all for members of the Common Council, 
or who, voting, are indifferent, or nearly 
indifferent, as to the objects of their 
choice ; is it not just to give them an 
answer similar to this, when they are com- 
plaining of the prodigality in the public 
expenditure, the shameless waste in ail the 
departments, and of the death and de- 
struction of so many of .our countrymen, 
without any good purpose whatever being 
thereby answered ? When such people 
complain of the weight qf taxes ; of the 
almost incessant harras.sing, teazing, and 
tormenting, that they undergo, from the 
visits, and, still more, from the constantly 
apprehended visits, of the taxgatherers 
- of various descriptions ; of the exami- 
nations and cross-examinations, of the ac- 
cusations, the reproaches, the brow-beat- 
ings, and all the endless variety of affronts 
and insults, which they ar« compelled to 
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put up with in silence, upon pain of being r 
half-ruined ; when such people thus com* 
plain, is it not just to laugh in their fact, 
to flout ajid^jeer them, and treat them, in 
short, with every species of contempt? 
“ What can one man do t” Oh ! silly 
question. Yet, not so silly as it is insin- 
cere ; for, who puts such a question to 
himself, when some object of private gain, 
pleasure, or convenience ; when an object 
of self-gratification of any sort is, pointed 
out to him, it, indeed, such objects did not 
crowd upon him fast enough of themselves? 
“ What can one man do newer seems 
to occur to those who are going to a fair, 
a market, a ball, a play, or on any other 
pursuit of gain or of pleasure. This ques- 
tion, so often put, arises, be assured, not 
from a, want of understanding but from a 
want of zeal, or, rather, from a want of 
public spirit and public principle. Were 
the thing practicable, I should like to put, 
verbally, to each individual of you, this 
question : — Do you believe, that, if the whole 
of the Common Council consisted of men of 
Mr. Waithman’s spirit and principles, tk 
abuses of which you complain would soonk 
removed ? My opinion is, that, if tte 
question were put to every man of you* 
you would, without a moments hesitation, 
answer in the affirmative. My opinion i : , 
that this would be y our answer with as . 
thorough a conviction as you entertain 
of your existence ; and vvliat excuse, 
therefore, is there for your apathy ; fa 
1 your wilful neglect of so important a duty? 

The histojcyw of our country shews, 
that it is^the capital that must lead the 
rest of the kingdom. It is in reason and 
in nature that if should be ; but, the fact 
is, that London has always taken tliij 
lead. Thus it will still be ; and, therefore) 
it is not at all matter of surprize, M 
every minister of the king should enJt* 
vour to gain over the City of London ty 
, his side, and especially that a con'ujj 
minister should do this ; that he shout 
bestow places upon si>me, pensions up<f 
others, gew-gaw titles upon others, ajj 
that he should give his supporters in wj 
City contracts, jobs, and patronage. ThesJ 
are formidable means ; but even ing 
like these cannot corrupt a hundred IMl 
sand men, and, of course, they can MjJ 
no very great effect in an election or J 
Common Council, which, if well constitu fll 
consisting as it does of more than tj 
hundred persons, would, in a short 
produce an effect^ of the. extent oi wWP 
few persons are aware, to *v^ rl1 J 
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pears very clearly to me, that, without 
any assistance, from any quarter whatever, 
you have it in your power to lay the 
certain foundation of that reform , without 
which it is my thorough conviction, that 
this nation will soon have nothing to boast 
of more than its late allies upon the con- 
tinent. 

I have not the vanity to suppose, that, 
with those who could chuse men like the 
Dixons, who, by their city oratory, have 
notoriously gained places for sons ; or 
with those who could vote for a man, who 
makes an open defence of corruption, hav- 
ing, at the same time, a contract for rnak- j 
ing great coats .for the army water-proof ; 
nor, indeed, have I the vanity to suppose, 
that, any thing to be said by me is capa- 
ble of inducing, one of you to do that 
which you otherwise would not be dispos- 
ed to do ; but, of this I am certain, that, 
unless the Common Council of London be 
composed of men of sound political prin- 
ciples, there is no ground whatever for 
your complaining of any hardship pro- 
ceeding from the government, and that, if 
every farthihg of your earnings were taken 
from you in taxes, to be given to nabobs, 
contractors, or to be thrown into the wells 
and down the mountains of Spain, you 
would not be an object of the compas- 
sion of any rational man. You sin, in 
such case, not only against the light and 
without temptation; but, against the memo- 
rable example, the noble example, of y our 
ancestors, who, in the caq^e of freedom, 

* always stood foremost, taught the nation 
how to think and how to act ; and who, 
whether the dispute was decided by the 
pen or the sword, always prevailed. 

I am, Gentlemen, Your friend, 

W M . COBBETT. 

Rotley, Thursday , 9 Nov. 1 h09. 


THE JUBILEE. 

Sir ; — When it was first hinted that the 
day his majesty entered into the 50th 
year of his reign, was to be publicly ob- 
served by the country, it naturally struck 
me, that ' it was to be set apart, as a day 
of Fasting and Humiliation, on account of 
the depressed state of the country, both 
internally and externally in relation to fo- 
reign connections, when compared with 
what it was when George the Second died. 
With this idea I was much pleased ; but, 
when I understood it was to be a Jubilee 
we were to celebrate, my mind filled with 
the grandeur of such a glorious prospect. 
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became quite entranced, and, supposing it 
to be such a Jubilee as that kept by divine 
authority among God’s ancient people the 
Jews, I imagined I saw on this happy 
day tonsigned to oblivion all those laws, 
which within the last fifty years have been 
, enacted, to restrain the Liberty of the 
Subject, entrammel the Press, and hold in 
fetters the opinions of men : — I saw re- 
pealed the various Taxes which have in 
that period been imposed upon the people, 
and which bow down to the ground the in- 
dustrious mechanic; I fancied I saw the 
labourer and the people in the middle 
walks of life, restored to the same happy 
state they were in fifty years ago, when 
the labour of two days procured them as 
much of the necessaries of life as three 
days labour yields at present ; I imagined 
I saw children whom the pressure of the 
times compelled prematurely to labour for 
a scanty sustenance in cotton mills and 
other public works to the injury of their 
health, and destruction of their morals, in- 
dulging themselves in innocent amusements 
and healthful recreations, their pale and 
emaciated visages assuming a blythe and 
vigorous aspect, the time they formerly stoU 
from sleep to learn some smattering of read- 
ing, devoted to its natural purpose, and their 
minds aroused front'd, state of ignorance and 
apathy, stored witli sound instruction and 
virtuous morality, and fitting them to be- 
come useful membersof society. — Isawthe 
Poor, which this war for the deliverance of 
Europe has increased beyond all calcula- 
tion, diminished to a scanty few, as was the 
case in the reign of George the Second, 
and these decently supported by what was 
wantonly thrown away on pampering 
courtly lords, whose service to the public 
consists in signing a receipt fof their Pen- 
sions. — I saw bursting open to view a glo- 
rious reformation in Ireland, an oblitera- 
tion of religious animosities, an establish- 
mentof national schools like Scotland, and 
an universal d illusion of know ledge and 
learning. I saw upon this auspicious day 
the Constitution restored to its primitive 
excellence, the People reinstated in their 
just rights, every householder who paid 
direct Taxes for the support of the state 
exercising the elective franchise, and an 
end put to that shameful and scandalous 
trafficking of Seats in Parliament, which 
bears so striking a resemblance to the buy- 
ing and selling of cattle in a market. — I 
fancied that his majesty, .to -Stamp with 
greater celebrity tbis glorious Jubdee, and 
to shew the impartiality of his proceedings. 
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ordered the Privy Council Books to be 
brought him, and with his own hand erased 
from that honourable and reverend body 
the names of those, artful and ambitious 
men, who playing upon the credulity of 
the people, raised tho cry of No Popery to 
cover their designs upon the Liberty oi 
the Subject anil the Treasure of the Coun- 
try, but who have since proclaimed to the 
world their own hypocrisy, by trampling 
upon all laws both human and divine. — I 
saw driven from the royal presence Jews, 
Contractors, and the whole herd of servile 
fawning beings, who neither love his ma- 
jesty nor his people ; hypocrites who 
would join the cry of No Popery in Bri- 
tain, and in Spain drink a speedy deliver- 
ance to the Roman pontiff, at whose de- 
graded state every friend of true religion 
and humanity rejoices, and for which the 
prayers of the godly have for centuries 
been put up. — In fine, I saw a medal 
struck by the unanimous desire of the peo- 
ple in commemoration of this new era 
of happiness, having on one side the image 
of his majesty, and on the other ft George 
the Third, the Restorer of the Purity of 
parliament and Deliverer of the People.” 

~ — r-But this pleasing dream* this enchant- 
ing delusion was soon exchanged for me- 
lancholy reflection, at finding those happy 
prospects were but phantoms of the ima- 
gination, which possessed neither shape 
por form; at learning that the word Jubi- 
lee had lost its original meaning, and that 
by it was not meant a restoration to the 
s£ate the country was in fifty years ago, a 
deliverance from a heavy load of taxation, 
from gagging statutes, from test acts ; and 
gn abolition of religious distinctions, and 
reformation in parliament. But that, under 
cover of that cheering sound, that host of 
jnolhs and muckworms, the Jews, the Con- 
tractors, & e, (leeches who suck t he blood 
and fatten upon the vjtals of the country. 
Who would, like their brethren in Vienna, 
gnd Warsaw, be ready td make a statue to 
Napoleon if in London, and hojd a Jubilee 
in honour of the battle which hurled from 
the throUe the reigning family,) bad pros- 
tituted it for Other purposes, to divert the 
public from enquiring into the corruption 
gnd peculation which enriched them, from 
investigating into the causes of the misfor- 
tunes attending our Expeditions, to draw' 
away their attention from the enormous ex- 
penditure, the effects of which we shall 
shortly feel^ to drown the cries and tears 
of parents for their children, widows for 
thejr husbands^ and childreg for their fa- 
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thers, to give a colour approbation and 
sanction to those men and measures which 
have reduced the country to its present 
perilous condition. — Such, then, being the 
intention of those turtle patriots and Jubi- 
lee makers, whether in Warsaw, Naples, 
Vienna, or London, it becomes the duty 
of every true friend to his majesty and 
the country respectfully to petition his 
majesty to dismiss from his' presence and 
councils for ever, all such vermin, their 
aiders and abettors, lo restore parliaments 
to their constitutional duration, and to ex- 
tend the elective franchise to respectable 
householders; to punish all those vile 
peculators who rob the public; and to 
abolish religious distinctions. — Measures 
which would. prove a tower of strength to 
the throne, and be its best security against 
those hurricanes and earthquakes which 
have overturned so many whose founda- 
tion rested not in the hearts of the people, 
Yours, D. L 


JACOBIN GUINEAS. 

Sir From the general opinion enter- 
tained of the mischief, arising from the 
circulation of Bank notes ia lieu of gui- 
neas, 1 presume, there must be something 
of a truism in the position ; and yet the 
evil is either so latent, or mysterious, that 
it seems to puzzle our most able calcula- 
tors, to establish ihe feet. To smoothe 
the way, vour correspondent, Mr. Thomas 
Bernard/ has entered into some of the 
elementary principles of exchange and bar- 
ter, in the statement of which he seems 
tolerably clear; but he, as well as many 
other gentlemen, who have handled the 
subject^ stops at the very point in ques- 
tion ;' viz., that the circulation of paper 
or bank notes is injurious ttf commerce, 
Mr. Bernard observes that, it the quantity 
of cash and bank notes are together more 
than sufficient for the putposes o oui 
commerce, the one or the other will ms* 
appear here as a superfluous commodity , 
and, that as the intrinsic value of the gui- 
nea, is greater than that of the note, tne 
former will be hoarded in preference 
the latter : but, yet as the accumulation 
of any commodity, whether gold or a y 
thing" else, must be unproductive, un e 
put in circulation, he concludes tha 

hoarder of guineas will part with them 
foreigners, whenever the price they o * 
proves sufficiently tempting. Now, 

I have one question to put t0 ^ r \P el fit J 
which he will probably, for the ben 
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sudi a tyro as myself, have the kindness 
to solve ; viz. from what cause it arises, 
that there should be so great a request on 
the continent for these same ^guineas ? 
There was a time when guineas were 
sufficiently numerous to answer all the 
pqrposes of circulation here, and when 
that circulation was not interrupted by 
the seducing oflers of foreigners to win 
the commodity from us ; but now every 
guinea we possess is so hunted after, and 
such baits are held out for it by our neigh- 
bours on the continent, that even those, 
who are the loudest in their complaints 
at the scarcity of gold, are unable to re- 
sist the lure, and part with the last guinea, 
though the disappearance of the coin 
makes them so inconsolable. If it be 
said, that an increased population upon 
the continent, occasions an enlarged con- 
sumption of the conveniences of life, and 
that the want of a circulating medium is 
proportionably increased ; would not the 
diminution of the species within the last 
50 years, from the ravages of war, be an 
answer to the assertion ? But, Sir, before 
this question, one of more curiosity than 
importance perhaps, is explained, let me 
observe, that it seems a little difficult, to 
make out, how the country is injured by 
the use of bank notes in lieu of gold coin. 
It has been at all times found necessary to 
have a law prohibiting the exportation of 
the current coin of the realm. Such a 
prohibition existed in the reign of Edward 
III. The consequence resulting from it 
therefore is, that the coin of this realm 
can only be legally circulated in the king- 
dom. By proclamation the Talue of a 
guinea is declared to be 21 shillings, for 
which it must always pass current, and a 
greater value cannot be lawfully demanded 
for it. Assuming then with Mr. Bernard, 
that wheat sells for 14/. per load, what 
greater advantage would the holder of 
guineas have by paying the 1 4/. in that 
coin, with the assistance of a seven-ski I- 
ling-piece, than by paying for it in 14 
one-pound bank notes ? . It is said that 
bank notes are depreciated, because upon 
the continent a guinea will exchange for 
25 shillings, which 25 shillings will here 
purchase a one pound bank note, and a 
fourth part of another. Allow the guinea 
to have this superior value on the conti- 
nent, is it equally valuable here? Will the 
farmer give you 25 shillings worth of wheat 
for a guinea ? No. — What then is the in- 
jury to the proprietor of notes ? The para- 
dox, I take it, is this ; all the arguments to 


shew the depreciation, as it is called, of 
bpik notes, proceed upon the ground, 
that the prices of the various articles of 
commerce are all regulated by the value 
of gold; whereas I imagine in this coun- 
try, they are regulated by the value of 
bank notes. A farmer know s that there is 
a restriction on • the exchange, by the 
bank, of coin for their notes; can a farmer 
then, when he values his wheat at 14/. a- 
load, be said to estimate the value in gold, 
when he knows he cannot be paid in gold? 
Clearly not; he estimates it in bank notes; 
the shoemaker does the same by his shoes ; 
all the commercial men in the country 
calculate by the same scale ; what injury 
then, let me ask, does either receive from 
the payment being made in bank notes ? 
I will ask Mr. Bernard, whether there is 
not some little quibble, in saying that 
notes are depreciated because guineas will 
pass for a greater value on the Continent 
than they do here. Suppose a pair of 
shoes to be worth in England a seven shil- 
ling piece ; the seven shilling piece 
will pass upon the Continent, but the 
shoes will not; are the shoes therefore 
depreciated ? No, they are well made 
shoes, and will here produce the manufac- 
turer seven shillings : why, then, they are 
worth to him seven shillings. — Where is 
the depreciation here ? A commodity is 
not depreciated because one man will 
purchase it and another will not ; upon 
that principle there is nothing in existence 
but what would fall under the paradox of 
being both of its full value and depreciated 
at one and the same period. But, Sir, let us 
for a moment, with one charm of the pen, 
dissipate all the bank notes in the country. 
Will the guinea in consequence purchase 
more corn of the farmer ? He will still sell 
his wheat at 14/. per load, estimating a 
guinea as being of the value of one shil- 
ling only beyond one' of those pounds. 
But how, let me ask. when I have annihi- 
lated all this machinery of paper, will Mr. 
Barnard, or any other strong-bodied man, 
be able to retain what guineas there are 
left in the country ? All the theatrical - 
manager-coadjutors; all the pugilistic 
Mendoza tribe will never have skill enough 
to box the guinea from the continent ; for 
so long as it produces 25 shillings there, 
and only 21 here, or the worth of 21 shil- 
lings, it will take the grand-tour in spite 
of all opposition. — It will visit all the 
courts in Europe whether allies or enemies. 
Well then,* Sir, having got rid of the paper 
per force; and the guineas gettingtid of 
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themselves spontaneously, what substitute 
will Mr.Barnard have the goodness to invent 
for paper, which shall produce the holder 
more advantages than he before derived 
from that bank note, which nobody but 
John Bull would treat with the smallest 
respect. As it is quite clear, that the 
cause which operates in’ giving gold that 
migrating quality which it possesses at 
present, would incline it to take its leave 
of John Bull, though bank notes should 
be discarded, some substitute as a com- 
mercial medium must be adopted ; and I 
can only say, that if Mr. Barnard could 
devise any pleasant manufacture to be ob- 
tained with the same facility as bank 
notes/ that would prove more productive 
and valuable to the holder, he would en- 
title himself to my most unfeigned appro- 
bation, in which I am sure I should not be 
singular. That these observations are 
crude I must admit; but that the paper 
system is so pernicious as is in general ap- 
prehended, I confess I cannot discover. 
In the next letter Mr. Barnard may favour 
us with, the mystery will be probably 
unfolded. In the mean time, I am obliged 
to that gentleman for the letter he has 
already written ; I am. Sir, your obedient 
servant, W. F. S. 

Lincoln 9 s Inn , October 20. 


MR. WARDLE. 

Proceedings of the Common Council of 
the City of London, at Guildhall: Fri- 
day, Nov. 3, \ 809. 

Mr. Kemble rose to make his promised 
motion, and began by assuring the Court, 
that in rising to make the motion which 
he was about to make, he was not influ- 
enced by any party motive whatever. 
He had not even consulted with any one 
person as to the expediency of the motion, 
or as to the mode in which it might best 
be submitted to the Court. He could, 
therefore, truly say, that he was the dupe 
Of no man or set of men ; he thought and 
acted for himself. The Court would le- 
collect, that on the. dav of meeting to 
which his motion referred, the 1st day of 
- August last, notice had been regularly 
given of a motion for that day, to rescind 
the Vote of /Thanks to col. Wardle. The 
gentleman with whom that motion was to 
originate thought proper to abandon it, and 
did upon that day absent himself. With 
the absence or presence of’ any member 
the Court had nothing to do. Their duty 
was to have proceeded to the special mat- 


ter before them, for which they had been 
particularly ysummoned^ , and in their deci-' 
sion upon that they should have 'rested; 
and not to have gone into the consider- 
ation of other matter, unconnected with 
the special business, and concerning 
which the majority of the Court could not 
have expected any discussion whatever. 
It was this informality of which he had to 
complain, in the proceedings of the Court 
on the 1st of August. — The Resolution for 
rescinding the Vote of. Thanks to Mr. War- 
dle,' was brought forward for the purpose 
of introducing an Amendment . for con- 
firming those Thanks, and containing a 
long series of Resolutions foreign to the 
special object of the meeting, and totally 
unexpected. lie did not want to question 
the propriety or impropriety of the ori- 
ginal Vote of Thanks to Mr. Wardle, but 
he thought that the gentleman who moved 
that string of Resolutions, would have 
acted more candidly, if he 'had openly 
come forward and gave due notice for a 
future day of his intention of moving such 
Resolutions ; in that case the Court would 
not, as it actual ly^had, been taken by sur- 
prize. His object was to vindicate the 
honour and character of the Court, which 
were impeached by proceedings, in their 
nature so irregular ; the Resolutions ought 
not to be permitted to remain on their 
Journals, for they had been moved and 
carried without the due notice. He con- 
cluded with moving that the Resolutions 
of the 1st of August be expunged. (Which 
Resolutions having been read), 

Mr. Box rose to second the motion, 
which, he said^he felt great satisfaction in 
doing. On the day on which the Reso- 
lutions had been moved, he had objected 
to them, because he thought it wrong to 
proceed so hurriedly and unexpectedly, in 
matters affecting the ministers and the 
first characters in the country. 

Alderman Goodijeheue said, 'that it 
would not be denied, that the motion 
just made had a tendency to censure 
the proceedings of the Court upon a former 
day. The Gentleman who had made it 
had declared that his motion was to sup- 
port the character and honour of the Court. 
There was no questioning that assertion, 
nor w&s he disposed to discredit it, but the 
Gentleman had not shewed how far the 
honour and character of the Court had 
been injured by the Resolutions it was now 
proposed to rescind. Indeed* this part of 
the argument had been given up, for the 
Gentleman had confined himself solely to 
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the alleged informality, of which he had 
complained. The first objection seemed 
to be founded' on the absence of the ori- 
ginal Mover. This seemed an odd ground 
of objection. He could not understand 
why one man’s neglect of duty was the rea- 
son why another should delay discharging 
his — or if the objection was meant to ap- 
ply generally, why that the Court was not 
to come to a decision upon any important 
question while certain Gentlemen were out 
of town. A great deal had been said 
about the necessity of a notice — did the 
Gentleman mean to say, that the notice of 
an original motion did not warrant the in- 
troduction of an amendment upon that 
motion when made. There had been 
formal notice of the original motion, and 
an amendment had been made upon that 
motion, and was carried— were the pro- 
ceedings of that Court to be tied down and 
confined to the letter of a notice ? [Hear! 
hear!] Were they to be kept from ad- 
verting or taking advantage of any inci- 
dental circumstances that might usually 
arise, because such circumstances were not 
formally alluded to in the notice ? — Were 
they to be prohibited from applying the 
remedy to the evil, if that remedy was not 
formally set forth in the words of a notice ? 
This would be to give a notice the force 
of restricting their powers, not of regulat- 
ing their proceedings — in short, would be 
to deprive them of all discretion. Would 
the Gentleman in the transacting of his 
mercantile business deprive his agent of all 
his discretion, and confine him to the mere 
letter of his instructions ? Would he act so 
towards even his servant in an ordinary mes- 
sage? The Gentleman had acknow ledged 
that he did not wish to disturb the deci- 
sion upon t^ie justice of Mn. Wardie’s 
claims on the gratitude of the Court and 
the country, for his eminent services in the 
detection of public abuses — if this was the 
Gentleman’s wish, what was the object of 
his present motion ? Did it not, in effect, 
tend to disturb that decision ? The Gentle- 
man wished to remedy an informality, the 
informality he had not succeeded in esta- 
blishing; .but it w 7 as clear, that if he suc- 
ceeded in his motion, the spirit of that mo- 
tion would be done aw ay, to which he had 
acknowledged he was not hostile.' The 
Gentleman had declared himself not hos- 
tile to the motion of thanks, but he obvi- 
ously did what he could do to rescind that 
vote. The Gentleman had been in the 
country for some time, and he (Mr. G.) 
was apprehensive that he had suffered some- 
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what by the communication. His opi- 
nions of Mr. Wardle’s services had 
changed ; ,this change had nothing to do 
with any alleged opinion as to the indivi- 
dual by whom they were conferred ; the 
services were the same ; but it was evi- 
dent that his (Mr. K.’s) opinion was not 
as unchangeable ; for it would be remem- 
bered that that Gentleman (Mr. K.)- had 
been looked up to, and with great justice 
he believed at that time, as one of the 
broad banners of freedom and reform 
(a laugh), but now that Gentleman saw no 
necessity for change ; he wanted nothing, 
and nothing he could want for any' thing ; 
the lines that had been once otherwise ap- 
plied might be justly applied to him — 

“ No Lord or Squire, 

Or Knight of the Shire 

Liv’d half so well,” , 

as the Gentleman who wants for nothin^. 
Why the Gentleman was in such haste to 
evince the mistake he had fallen into 
about Colonel Warclle, he could not well 
account for, unless it was upon the prin- 
ciple of making his amende honorable to his 
friends on the other side, for having been 
guilty of thinking for himself at their ex- 
pence. But it could not be doubted, 
that the tendency of the present motion 
was, to do away their tribute to the merits 
of Mr. Wardle. He called on the Court 
to consider seriously the nature of those 
services, to w’hich it was now proposed to 
make so bad a return — was it right at 
such a time as this to damp the ardour 
of those honest men who were bold enough 
to resist corruption ? Mr. Wardle’s ser- 
vices to the public had been of the first 
kind ; he did not hesitate to say, that 
more benefit had resulted from the services 
of Mr. Wardle,. in the last parliamentary 
campaign, than from all the victories by 
land or sea that had occurred during the 
late and present wars! Mr. Wardle had 
been assailed by the most foul and wanton 
calumnies. Two of them he would advert 
to. One was, that Mr. Wardle had not 
fulfilled the engagement in which he had 
pledged himself to the public, that of 
prosecuting Mrs. Clarke for perjury; To 
this it was a sufficient answer, that the 
Grand Jury had found a true Bill against 
Mrs. Clarke and others, for a Conspiracy ; 
and that they found so in consequence of 
the unquestionable proofs of perjury com- 
mitted by the parties having been laid be- 
fore them. He asked then, if Mr. Wardle 
could be said to have failed in his pledge ? 
The perjury could not be said to be proved 
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until a Jury had pronounced the final 
verdict ; but Still 'Mr. Wardle had lost no 
time, and hitherto he had acted up to the 
spirit, and even the letter of his pledge. 
The other objection was, bis travelling to 
the coast in the company of Mrs. Clarke. 
The construction put on this appeared to 
him not warrantable. Mr. Wardle had in 
view a great national object: his prin- 
cipal instrument in effecting that was 
this woman. He could not have been 
a stranger to her character; and he 
wished to keep her out of the enemy's 
camp. The object of this journey was 
to keep her from evil, communication, and 
the event proved that he succeeded. 
Mr. Wardle' s private character secured 
him from those constructions which cer- 
tain persons were anxious to put upon 
his conduct in this instance. It was well 
known that Mr. Wardle was a man of 
mildest manners; that in private life he was 
distinguished for that purity so essential 
to domestic happiness, and that domestic 
happiness he enjoyed in a degree eminent- 
ly and enviably high. — Those who knew 
Mr. Wardle best valued him most, and 
those who knew his private life best valued 
his domestic happiness most, perhaps, 
most envied it. The consistency of that 
life was the best answer to ^hose who 
would object to Mr. Wardle any unbe- 
coming motives in his tour with Mrs. 
Clarke. Mr. W. could find no public ho- 
nour but in promoting the true interests 
of his country. He never could find pri- 
vate happiness in any way inconsistent 
with his honour as a domestic man. Mr. 
Wardle had a family and a country, 
and he never had been false to either. He 
next alluded to the harsh manner in which, 
he said, Mr. Wardle had been treated in 
the different stages of the process. Mr. 
Wardle, he affirmed, had been waiting 
for ten days for the due notices ; that he 
did not get them till the last of the ten, 
and that the Judge had in consequence 
signified his doubt of the legality of the 
instrument. The Worthy Alderman con- 
cluded, by moving the previous question. 

Mr. Jacks said he must either have 
misunderstood the notice given by the 
Worthy Member, or his motion did not 
relate to the merits or demerits of Mr. 
Wardle ; it related merely to the questions 
then for the first time introduced in jthe 
Resolutions now sought to be rescinded. 

Mr. Kemble said* all he wished was, let 
the Worthy Alderman give notice of the 
propositions contained in his Resolutions, 


and then he should argue them, but not 
till then. 

Mr. Jacks continued — It was not till the 
first notice of the present motion had been 
sent to the d ifferent Members of the Court, 
that he had read the Resolutions now 
under consideration. He should now take 
the liberty of discussing those Resolutions, 
paragraph by paragraph, aud shouid’con- 
sider, first, if they were founded in fact: 
secondly, if it was expedient for the Court 
to have adopted them. As to the merits 
of Mr. Wardle, he had nothing to say in 
opposition to them ; the Court had come 
to an unanimous vote on the subject, and 
he saw nothing in the trial which ought 
to induce them to alter that decision. 
Some of the paragraphs of the Resolu- 
tions which the Court had lately passed 
seemed to him to require serious consi- 
deration. In the second paragraph it was 
alledged, that the abuses complained of 
had extended to the disposal of Church 
preferments. Now, he submitted, that no 
detection of the kind could be fairly at- 
tributed to Col. Wardle. Mention had, 
indeed, been made of a Dr. OMeara, and 
of a wretched parson of the name of 
Beazley, who wrote in favour of “No 
Popery ;” but their cases were far from 
warranting the charge of the corrupt dis- 
posal of Church preferments. The Court, 
therefore* was without proof on this point. 
The Resolution then went on to implicate 
Lord Castlereagh, Mr. Perceval, and Mr. 
H. Wellesley, m the corrupt and illegal 
traffic charged in the Resolution, and 
quoted the words of the Speaker of the 
House of Commons on that subject. Now, 
he took it to be an established principle 
of British justice, that criminality must 
be proved before it could be taken as 
granted. Here charges had been brought 
forward ; but, certainly, no proof had been 
adduced in support of them. He then 
turned to the Morning Chronicle of the 
7th June, and from thence quoted the 
words used by the Speaker, which, he 
contended, applied not to the then actual 
state of the House of Commons, but sim- 
ply to declare, that, if the practice which 
he there referred to should at any time 
become prevalent, “ it would bring a 
greater scandal upon the Parliament and 
the Nation than this Country had ever 
known since Parliament had an existence. 
In the following part of the paragraph in 
which reference is made to Lords Castle- 
reagh and Clancarty, he cordially agreed, 
aad declared* 'that in Parliamentary ib*- 
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tory he had not read a more direct inter- 
ference in the disposal of Seats in Parlia- 
ment. When the Worthy Alderman how- 
ever, went on to state that the House of 
Commons, by its conduct, “ had recognized 
and acknowledged the corrupt influence 
under which it had been called together, 
and exercised its functions/’ he could not 
help thinking, that he had greatly gone 
beyond that line of respect to Parliament 
which it was his duty to have observed- 
Did the worthy Alderman mean to say, 
that the Members for the City of London ; 
that those for the City and Liberties of 
Westminster, that those for the County of 
Middlesex~or that those for the Borough 
of Southwark, were returned through cor- 
rupt influence ? He admitted, that there 
were Boroughs which were corrupt, but 
the Resolution, as it stood, conveyed a 
charge of a. similar nature against the 
whole House of Commons. No man, he 
declared, detested corruption more than he 
did. He hoped, too, there was no man had 
a greater detestation of vice, taken in an 
abstract sense. He believed corruption to 
be as inherent in Public Bodies, as vice 
was in the mind of man. Each of these, 
therefore, required every effort that could 
be used to restrain, if not to eradicate 
them. Corruption, like the vicious habits 
of the mind, when they got beyond cer- 
tain bounds, led on to evils which again 
naturally produced disease. This, we 
would find, had been the case in every 
age. Lord Bacon, the Father of Modern 
Philosophy, was guilty of receiving bribes, 
as Lord Chancellor. Ic had been found 
as early after the Revolution as the year 
1094, by a Committee of the House of 
Commons, that 90,000/. had been spent in 
bribes, for the purpose of insuring the 
passing of a Bill. To Sir J. Trevor, the 
then Speaker, 1,000/. had been given, who 
was so much ashamed, that he afterwards 
absented himself from the House. At the 
same time the House of Commons im- 
peached the Duke of Leeds for receiving 
a bribe of 5,000/. on the same account. 
Sir W. Pulteney declared, in bis time, that 
corruption had come to so high a pitch in 
the State, that our Constitution could npt 
long stand. Thirty ye'ars, however, had 
since elapsed, and we still remained as en- 
tire and unbroken as at the moment the 
words were spoken. Sir W. Windham 
had declared in 1740, that he had alluded 
to the corrupt state of our Boroughs, and 
yet the present Resolution held out only 
900 Seats in parliament as being depend- 
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ent on the Government. It appeared, 
therefore, that we were not now so cor- 
rupt as we were then. It was not his 
wish to screen corruption. The public 
mind, however, was tod much worked 
on. Who had discovered Lord Melville, 
.Davison, Jones, &c. ? — Committees of the 
House of Commons — of that very Body 
here declared to be so corrupt in its form- 
ation, and in the discharge of its func- 
tions. The worthy gentleman proceeded 
to the other parts of the Resolution, and 
by again referring to the Morning Chro- 
nicle, argued* that the idea of a Public Of- 
fice for the Sale of Offices was absurd, and 
its detection not attributable to Mr. War- 
dle. He also referred to Mr. Wardle’s 
projected diminution of the army, and 
contended that this was a proposition high- 
ly inexpedient and injurious to the coun- 
try at such a period. On these grounds, 
he thought the majority of the paragraphs 
of the Resolution not exactly correct. He 
presumed the worthy alderman had meant 
the whole rather as notes for a speech, 
than as the digested words of_a Resolu- 
tion. The question then was, if these 
were only crude and unsupported aver- 
ments, ought jhey, without proof, to re- 
ceive the sanction of that corporation ? 
He* called on every man who detested 
anarchy and confusion — on all those who 
were the friends of rational liberty, to re- 
flect how this country could exist, if, as 
the Resolution seemed to imply, no confi- 
dence was to be placed in any of their 
public men. If so, what remained for 
them but to resolve into their crude state ; 
and take the government into 'their own 
hands; or, like other States, to come 
under the dominion of a Foreign Power.. 
Gentlemen talked of the changes in the 
opinions of men ; but was this peculiar to 
the present day ? Had not Pitt been the 
greatest Reformer, and did he not after- 
wards change his opinion ? Mr. Fox co- 
alesced with Lord North, and called him 
his Noble Friend. Mr. Burke, too, had 
changed his opinions ; and why should 
this be conceived such a crime at present. 
He was decidedly of opinion, that there 
was now more danger from the inroads of 
the People, than from the prerogative of 
the Crown. (To be continued .) 
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of the French, King of Italy, Protector of 
the League of the Rhine, &c. Having 
seen and considered the Treaty concluded, 
determined, and signed at Vienna, on tl\e 
14th of this month, by the Sieur Nompere 
de Champagny, our’ Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, in virtue of the full powers to that 
end given him by us, and the Prince John 
of Lichtenstein, Marshal of the Arrhies of 
his Majesty the Emperor of Austria, 
equally provided with full powers — which 
Treaty is of the following tenor; — 

His Majesty the Emperor of the 
French, King' of Italy, Protector of the 
League of the Rhine, Mediator of the 
League of Switzerland ; and his Majesty 
the Emperor of Austria, King of Hungary 
and Bohemia, being equally animated 
with the desire of putting an end to the 
war which has arisen between them, have 
resolved to negotiate forthwith a Defini- 
tive Treaty of Peace, and for that purpose 
have appointed as their Plenipotentiaries 
namely : — His Majesty the Emperor of 
the French, King of Italy, Protector of 
the League of the Rhine, the Sieur Jean 
Baptiste Nompere Count de Champagny, 
Duke of Cadore, Grand Eagle Bearer of 
the Legion of Honour, Commander of the 
Order of the. Iron Crown, Knight of the 
Order of St. Andrew of Russia, Grand 
Dignitary of that of the Two Sicilies, Grand 
Cross of the Orders of the Black and Red 
Eagles of Prussia, of the Order of St. Jo- 
seph of Wurtzburg, of the Order of Fi- 
, delity of Baden, of the Order of Hesse 
Darmstadt, his said Majesty’s Minister for 
Foreign Affairs ; and his Majesty the Em- 
peror of Austria, King of Hungary and 
Bohemia, the Sieur Prince John of Lich- 
tenstein, Knight of the Order of the Golden 
Fleece, Crand Cross of the Order of Maria 
Theresa, Chamberlain, Marshal of the Ar- 
mies of his said Majesty the Emperor of 
Austria, and Proprietary Commander of a 
Regiment of Horse in his service, — Who 
having previously exchanged their full 
powers, have agreed upon the following 
Articles : — 

Art. I. There shall, from the day of 
the exchange of the ratifications of the 
present Treaty, be peace and friendship 
between his Majesty the Emperor of the 
French King of Italy, Protector of the 
League of the Rhine, and his Majesty the 
Emperor of Austria, King of Hungary and 
Bohemia, their Heirs and Successors, their 
States and Subjects respectively, for ever. 

II. The present peace is also declared 
to be common to his Majesty the King of 
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Spain, his Majesty the King of Holland, 
his Majesty the King of Naples, his Ma- 
jesty the King of Bavaria, his Majesty the 
King of Wirtemburg, his Majesty the King 
of Saxony, and his Majesty the King of 
Westphalia, his Most Eminent Highness 
the Prince Primate, their Royal Highnesses 
the Grand Duke of Baden, the Grand Duke 
of Berg, the Grand Duke of Hesse-Darm- 
stardt, the Grand Duke of Wurtzburg, and 
all the Princes and Members of the League 
of the Rhine, the Allies, in the present 
war, of his Majesty the Emperor of the 
French, King of Italy, Protector of the 
League of the Rhine. 

I1L His Majesty the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, King of Hungary and Bohemia, 
cedes, as well for himself, his heirs and 
successors, as for the Princes of his House, 
their heirs and respective Successors, the 
principalities, lordships, domains, and’ 
territories, herein-after mentioned, and' 
also all titles which may accrue from the 
possession of the same ; and all proper- 
ties, whether manorial or held by them 
under an especial title, lying within the 
said territories. 

1. He cedes and transfers to hi* 
Majesty the Emperor of the French, to 
form a part of the League of the Rhine, 
and to be placed at his disposition for the 
interest of the Sovereigns of the League : 
— The territories qf Saltzburgh and Berch- 
tolsgaden ; that part of Upper Austria, 
situate on the further side of. a line run- 
ning from the Danube, at the village of 
Straas, therein comprehending Weissen- 
! kirch, Wedersdorfi^ Michelbach, Greist, 
Muckenhoffen, Heist and Jedina ; thence 
in the direction of Schwandstadt, the 
town of Schwandstadt on the Aller, and 
thence ascending along the bank of that 
river, and the lake of the same name, to 
the point where the lake touches upon the 
territory of Saltzburg.*— His Majesty the 
Emperor of Austria shall only retain in 
property the Woods belonging to the 
Salz-Cammer-Gut, and forming part of the 
manor of Mondsee, with liberty to c&t 
and carry thence the brushwood, but 
without enjoying any right of Sovereignty 
upon that territory. — 2. He also cedes to 
his Majesty the Emperor of the French, 
King of Italy, the County of Goritia, the 
Manor of Montefalcone, the Government 
and 'City of Trieste, Carniola, with its 
dependencies on the Gulf of Trieste, the 
Circle ofWillach, in Carinthia, and all the 
territories lying on the right bank of the 
Save, from the point where that river 
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leaves Carniola, along its course to where population of 400,000 souls, the city of 
it touches the frontiers of Bosnia ; namely Brodi being, nevertheless, not therein in- 
a part of Provincial Croatia, six districts eluded. This territory shall be amicably 
of Military Croatia, Fiume, and the Hun- ascertained by Commissioners on the part 
garian Littorale, Austrian Istria, or the of both Empires. 

district of Castua, the islands depending IV. The Teutonic Order having been 
on the ceded territories, and all other abolished in the States of the League of 
territories, howsoever named, upon the the Rhine, his Majesty the Emperor of 
right bank of the Save ; the middle stream Austria, in the name of his Imperial High- 
of the said river serving as the boundary ness the Archduke Anthony, abdicates the 
between the two States. — Lastly, the Grand Mastership of that Order in his 
Lordship of Radzuns lying in the Grau- States, and recognizes the dispositions 
bunderland. — 3. He cedes and makes taken with regard to the property of the 
over to his Majesty the King of Saxony, Order, locally situated out of the Austrian 
the territory of Bohemia depending upon, territory. Pensions shall be assigned to 
and included in the territory of the King- those who have been qn the civil establish- 
dom of Saxony, namely, the parishes and raent of the Order, 
villages of GuntersdorfF, Taubantranke, V. The debts funded upon the territory 
Gerlochsheim, Lenkersdorf, Schirgiswald, of the ceded provinces and allowed by 
Winkel, &c. — 4. He cedes and makes over the States of the said provinces, or ac- 
to the King of Saxony, to be united to cruing from expenc.es incurred for their ' 
the Duchy of Warsaw, the whole of Wes- Administration, shall alone follow the fate 
ter or New Gallicia, a district round of those provinces. 

Cracow, on the right bank of the Vistula, VI. The provinces which are to be re- 
to be hereafter ascertained, and the Circle stored to his Majesty the Emperor of 
ofZamosc in Eastern Gallicia. — The dis- Austria, shall be administered for his be- 
trict round Cracow, upon the right bank hoof by the Austrian Constituted Autho- 
of the Vistula, shall in the direction of rities, from the day of exchanging the 
Podgorze, have for its circumference the Ratification of the present Treaty ; and the 
distance from Podgorze to Wieliczka. The Imperial Domains, wheresoever situated, 
line of demarkation shall pass through from the 1st of November next. It is 
Wieliczka, and to the westward touch nevertheless understood, that the French 
upon Scawina, and to the eastward upon army in this country shall take for their 
the Beek, which falls into the Vistula at use whatever articles cannot be supplied 
Brzdegy. — Wieliczka and the whole of by their magazines for the subsistence of 
the territory of the Salt-pits shall belong the troops and the wants of the hospitals; 
in common to the Emperor of Austria, and also whatever shall be necessary for 
and the King of Saxony. Justice shall the conveyance of their sick, and the 
be administered therein in the name of the evacuation of the magazines. — An ar- 
Municipal Power; there shall be quar- rangement shall be made between the 
tered there only the troops necessary for High Contracting Parties respecting all war 
the support of the Police, and they shall contributions, of whatever denomination, 
consist of equal numbers of those of both previously imposed on the Austrian pro- 
nations. .The Austrian Salt from Wie- vinces occupied by the French and allied 
liczka, in its conveyance over the Vistula, troops ; in consequence of which arrange- 
and through the Duchy of Warsaw, shall ment the levying of the said contributions 
not be subject to any toll-duties. Corn of shall cease from the day of the exchange 
all kinds, raised in Austrian Gallicia, ma^ of the Ratifications, 
also be freely, exported across the Vistula. VII., His Majesty the Emperor of the 
— His Majesty the Emperor of Austria, French, King of Italy, engages to give no 

and his Majesty the King of Saxony, may obstruction to the importation or expor- 

form such an arrangement with regard to tation of merchandize into and from Aus- 
•fchese boundaries, as that the Save, from tria, byway of the port of Fiume; this, 1 

the point where it touches upon the Circle nevertheless, not being construed to in- ! 

of Zamosc, to its confluence w.ith the elude English goods or manufactures. The j; 

Vistula, shall serve as the line of demar- transit duties on the goods thus imported 

cation between both states. — 5. He cedes or exported, shall be lower than upon ji 

and makes over to his Majesty the Empe- those of all other nations, the kingdom jj 

ror of Russia, in the eastermost part of of Italy excepted. An inquiry shall be | 

Gallicia, a tract of territory containing a instituted, to ascertain whether any ad- jj 
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vantages can be allowed U> the Austrian 
trade, in the other ports ceded by this 
Treaty. 

VIII. The titles of domains, archives, 
plans and maps of the countries, towns, 
and fortresses ceded, shall be given up 
within two months after the period of the 
Ratification. 

IX. His Majesty the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, King of Hungary and Bohemia, en- 
gages to discharge the yearly interest, 
arrears, and capitals, invested in securities 
of the Government, States, Bank, Lottery, 
or other public establishments, by subjects, 
companies, or corporate bodies iu France, 
the Kingdom of Italy, and the Grand 
Duchy of Berg. — Measures shall also be 
taken, to completely liquidate the sum 
due to Mont St. Theresa, now Mont Na- 
poleon, at Milan. 

X. His Majesty the Emperor of the 
French engages to procure a full and 
complete pardon for the inhabitants of 
the Tyrol and Voralberg, who have taken 
a part in the insurrection ; so that they 
shall not be prosecuted either in person or 
property. — His Majesty the Emperor of 
Austria equally engages to grant a full 
and complete pardon to those inhabitants 
of the territories of Gallicia, of which he 
returns into possession, whether civil or 
military, public officers, or private indi- 
viduals, who have taken part in the levying 
of troops, or the formation of judicial or 
municipal administrations ; or in any 
other proceeding whatsoever during the 
war, which inhabitants shall not be prose- 
cuted in their persons or property. — They 
shall have permission, during a period of 
six years, to dispose of their properties, 
of whatever description they may be; to 
sell their estates, even those that have 
been considered inalienable, such as fidd 
commissa and mqjoraius; to leave thecountry, 
and to carry with them the produce of 

. these sales, in specie, or effects of any 
other description, without paying any 
duty for the same, or experiencing any 
difficulty or obstruction.— The same per- 
mission, and for the same period, shall be 
reciprocally allowed to the inhabitants and 
landholders in the territories ceded by the 
1 1 .present treaty. — The inhabitants of the 
Dutchy of Warsaw, possessing landed 
I estates in Austrian Gallicia, whether pub- 
| lie officers or private individuals, shall 
I enjoy the revenues thereof, without pav- 
! ing any duty thereon, or experiencing any 
I obstruction. 

i ^ XI, Within six weeks, from the ex- 
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change of the present Treaty, posts shall 
be erected, to mark the boundaries of Cra- 
cow, upon the right bank of the Vistula. 
For this purpose there shall be nominated 
Austrian, French, and Saxon Commis- 
sioners. The same measures shall be 
adopted Within the same period upon the 
frontiers of Upper Austria, Saltzbui^h, 
Willach, and Carniola, as faras the Saave< 
The Thalweg (stream) of the Saave shall 
determine what islands of that river shall 
belong to each power. For this purpose 
French and Austrian Commissaries shall 
be nominated. 

XII. A military Convention shall be 
forthwith entered into, to regulate the re- 
spective periods within which the various 
provinces restored to his Majesty the Em- 
peror of Austria shall be evacuated. The 
said Convention shall be adjusted on the 
basis, that Moravia shall be evacuated in 
fourteen days ; that part of Gallicia which 
remains in possession of Austria, the city 
and district of Vienna, in one month ; 
Lower Austria in two months ; and the re- 
maining districts and territories not ceded 
by this Treaty shall be evacuated by the 
French troops, and those of their allies, in 
two months and h .half, or earlier if pos- 
sible, from the exchange of the ratifica- 
tions. — This Convention shall regulate oil 
that relates to the evacuation of the hospi- 
tals and magazines of the French army, and 
the entrance of the Austrian troops into 
the territories evacuated by the French-or 
their allies ; and also the evacuation of 
that part of Croatia ceded by the present 
Treaty to his Majesty the Emperor of the 
French. 

XIII. The prisoners of war- taken by 
France and her Allies from Austria, and 
by Austria from France and her Allies, 
that have not yet been released, shall be 
given up within fourteen days after the 
exchange of the ratifications of the pre- 
sent Treaty. 

XIV. His Majesty the Emperor of the 
French, King of Italy, Protector of the 
League of the Rhine, guarantees the in- 
violability of the possessions of his Ma- 
jesty the Emperor of Austria, King of 
Hungary and Bohemia, in the state in 
which they shall be, in consequence of 
the present Treaty. 

XV. His Majesty the Emperor of Aus* 
tria recognizes all the alterations which 
have taken place, or may subsequently 
take place in Spain, Portugal, and Italy. 

XVI. His Majesty the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, desirous to co-operate in the restora- 
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tion of a maritime peaee, accedes to the 
prohibitory system with respect to Eng- 
land, adopted by France and Russia, du- 
ring the present Maritime War. His Im- 
perial Majesty shall break off all inter- 
course with Great Britain, and, with re- 
spect to the English government, place 
himself in the situation he stood in pre- 
vious to the present war. 

XVIT. His Majesty the Emperor of the 
French, King of Italy, and his Majesty 
the Emperor of Austria, King of Hungary 
and Bohemia, shall observe, with respect 
to each other, the same ceremonial in re- 
gard to rank and other points of etiquette, 
as before the present war. 

XVIII. The Ratifications of the present 
Treaty shall be exchanged within six days, 
oi^sooner, if possible. 

Done and signed at Vienna, Oct. 1 4-, 1 809. 

(8igned)J. B. Nompere de Champagny. 

John Prince of Lichtenstein. 

We have ratified, and hereby ratify the 
above Treaty, in all and every of the ar- 
ticles therein contained ; declare the same 
to be adopted, confirmed, and established ; 
and engage that the same shall be main- 
tained inviolable. — In confirmation where- 
of we have hereto affixed our signature, 
with our own hand, being countersigned 
and sealed with our Imperial Seal. — Given 
at our Imperial Camp at Schoenbrunn, 
Oct. 15, 1809. (Signed) Napoleon. 

By the Emperor. — Champagny, Mini- 
ster for Foreign Affairs. — II. B. Mauet, 
Minister Secretary of State. 

Certified by us. The Arch-Chancellor 
of State, Eugene Napoleon. 

COBBETT’S 

COMPLETE COLLECTION OF 

State Trials : 

To be completed in Thirty-Six Monthly 

Parts, forming Twelve large Volumes in 

Royal Octavo. 

The Twelfth Part of the above Work 
will be published on Friday the 1st of De- 
cember. . One Part will appear, with the 
greatest regularity, on the first of each 
succeeding Month. Those Subscribers 
who have expressed their intention of 
taking the Work in Quarterly Volumes, 
are respectfully informed that the Fourth 
Volume will be ready for delivery at the 
•wne time. — In order to remove all profes- 
sional doubts, as to how far this new and 


enlarged Edition of the State Trials may, 
with safety' be cited as authority in the 
Courts, and relied on as of equal authenti- 
city with the former, I think it right to 
state, that it is intended to be a literal tran- 
script of the last edition, as far as that 
edition extends ; that where I have in- 
serted fuller and better reports of any Cases, 
or of any parts of Cases, the text of the 
old Edition will nevertheless be retained ; 
and that the new matter will be distin- 
guished in a mapner not to be mistaken, 
and be distinctly pointed out in the Table 
of Contents to each Volume. — In the last 
Volume will also be given what I call a Pa- 
rallel Index, consisting of tWo Columns ; 
in the first of which will be inserted, ip 
their order, the numbers of all the Pages 
in the last Edition ; and in the other, cor- 
respondent figures shewing in what Vo- 
lume and Page of the present Work the 
contents of each Page of the last Edition 
will be found; by means of which Pa- 
rallel Index, the place in' this Work of any 
passage occurring in the last Edition, may 
be ascertained with nearly as much ease 
and expedition as if the paging of that 
Edition were preserved ; which, it is ob- 
vious, would be perfectly impracticable, 
considering the valuable mass of new mat- " 
ter to be introduced. : . 

To such Gentlemen as may happen to 
be in possession of curious Trials, or of* 
documents relating to Trials of the de- 
scription of those to be contained in this 
Work, I shall be much obliged for a com- 
munication of them. If the document, or 
paper, w hether in print or manuscript, be 
requested to be preserved, great care shall 
be taken of it. 

Of the 1 S5 Trials or Proceedings of 
which the first Four Volumes consist, 
eighty-nine never before came into any 
Collection. The following is a list, of the: 
articles contained in the Fourth Volume: 

The New Matter is marked [A 7 ]. 

151. Proceedings in Parliament against John Lord 
Finch, Baron of Fordwicb, Lord Keeper, for High 
Treason, a. d. 1640. 

152. Proceedings in Parliament against Dr. John 

Cosin, a Delinquent, 1640. [N.] 

153. * Proceedings against Dr. Matthew Wren, Bi- 
shop of Ely, on an Impeachment for High Crimes 
aud Misdemeanors, 1640. [N.] 

1 54. Proceedings in Parliament against Sir Francis 
Windebank, Knt. Secretary of State, for High 
Crimes and Misdemeanors, 1640. [N-] 

155. Proceedings against Sir George Ratcliff, Knt. 
on an Impeachment for High Treason, 1640. [N.} 

156. Impeachment of Sir Richard Bolton, Knt. 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland ; Dr, John BVambaH, 
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Lord Bishop of Derry ; Sir Gerard Lowther, Knt. 
Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas ; and 
Sir George Ratcliffe, Knt. before the House of 
Lords in Ireland, 1641. 

157. Proceedings against John Goodman, a Semi- 
nary Priest, condemned for .High Treason, 1641. 
[N.] 

158. Proceedings against Twelve Bishops ; name- 
ly, Dr. John VVilliams Archbishop of York, Dr. 
Thomas Moreton Bishop of Durham, Dr. Robert 
Wright Bishop of Coventry and Litchfield, Dr. 
Joseph Hall Bishop of Norwich, Dr. John Owen 
Bishop of St. Asaph, Dr. Robert Skinner Bishop 
of Oxford, Dr. William Piers Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, Dr. George Coke Bishop of Hereford, Dr. 
Matthew Wren Bishop of Ely, Dr. Godfrey Good- 
man Bishop of Gloucester, Dr. John Warner Bi- 
shop of Peterborough, and Dr. Morgan Owen Bi- 
shop of JJaiidaff, upon an Accusation of High 
Treason, 1641. [N.] 

159. Proceedings, by the King’s Command, upon 
Charges of High Treason and other High Misde- 
meanors, against Lord Kimbolton and Five Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons; namely, Mr. 
Denzil Hollis, Sir Arthur Haslerig, Bart. Mr. John 
Pym, Mr. John Hampden, and William 
Strode, 1641. [N.] 

160. Proceedings in Parliament against James 
Duke of Richmond, as a Malignant and an Evil 
Counsellor to the King, 1641 -‘2. [N.] 

161. Proceedings against Sir Edward Herbert, Knt. 
the King’s Attorney General upon an Impeach- 
ment for High Crimes and Misdemeanors, 1642. 
[N] 

162. . Impeachment of George Lord Digby, eldest 
Son of the Earl of Bristol, for High Treason, 
1642. [N.] 

163. Impeachment of Mr. George Benyon, Citizen 
of London, fqr contriving a Petition against the 
Ordinance for the Militia, 16 ±2. [N.] 

164. Impeachment of Sir Edward Dering, Knt. for 
High Crimes and Misdemeanors, 1642. [N.] 

165. Proceedings against Sir Richard Gurney, Knt. 
and Bart. Lord Mayor of London, on an Impeach- 
ment of High Crimes and Misdemeanors, 1 642. 
[N.] 

166. Articles of Impeachment against Sir Thomas 
Gardiner, Recorder of the City of London, for 
High Crimes and Misdemeanors, a. d. 1642. [N.] 

167. Impeachment of Henry Hastings, Esq. (se- 
cond Son to the Earl of Huntingdon), Sir Richard 
Halford, Sir John Bale, and John Pate, Esq. for 
High Crimes and Misdemeanors, 1642. [N.J 

168. Impeachment of James Lord Strange, for 
High Treason, a. d. 1642. [N.] 

169. Proceedings against the Nine Lords at York ; 
namely, Speneer Earl of Northampton, William 
Earl of Devonshire, Henry . Earl of Dover, Henry 
Earl of Monmouth, Charles Lord Howard of 
Charlton, Robert Lord Rich, Charles Lord Grey of 
Ruthven, Thomas Lord Coventry, and Arthur 
Lord Capel, for High Crimes and Misdemeanors, 

1642. [N.] 

170. The Trial of Colonel Nathaniel Fiennes, be- 
fore a Council of War at St. Alban’s, for cow- 
ardly surrendering the City and Castle of Bristol,' 

1643. 

171. The Trial of Dr. William Laud, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, for High Treason, 16.40, 1644. 
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172. Proceedings against Mr. Tomkins, Mr. Wal- 
ler, Mr. Chal loner, and others, before a Council 
of War, for a Plot against the Parliament, 1643. 

JN.] 

173. The Trial of Connor Lord Macguire, at the 
King’s Bench, for High Treason, in being con- 
cerned in the Irish Massacre, 1645. 

174. Proceedings upon a Charge of Breach of the 
Trust reposed in them by the Parliament, pre- 
ferred against Mr. Hollis and Mr. Whitelocke by 
the Loj-d Savile, 1645. [iL] 

175. The Trial of Sir RobPt Spotiswood, Presi- 
dent of the College of 'Justice - in Scotland, and 
Secretary there to King Charles I. for High 
Treason, in the Parliament held at St An- 
drews, November, December, and Januarv, 
.1645. 

176. The several Informations, Examinations, and 
Confessions of the Witches, arraigned and con- 
demned at the Sessions holden at Chelmsford, in 
the County of Essex, before the Right Hon. Ro- 
bert Earl of Warwick, and several- of bis Ma- 
jesty’s Justices of the Peace, 1645. [N.] 

177. Proceedings against Eleven Members of the - 
House of Commons, viz. Denzil Hollis, Esq. Sir 
Philip Stapleton, Sir Wm. Lewis, Sir John Clot- 
worthy, Sir Wm. Waller, Sir Jn. Maynard, Knts. 
Major-General Massey; Mr. Glynn, Recorder 
of London ; Walter Long, Esq. Colonel Edward 
Harley, and Anthony Nioholls, Esq. charged by 
Sir Thomas Fairfax and his Army, to be Delia, 
quents, 1647. [N.J 

178. The Case of David Jenkins, Esq. a Welch 
Judge, for publishing Seditious Books, and for 
passing Sentence of Death on Persons for not as- 
sisting against the Parliament, 1647. [N.] 

179. Two Judgments of the Lords assembled in 
Parliament against John Morris, alias Poyntz, 
Mary his Wife, Isabel Smith, Leonard Darby, 
and John Harris, for forging, framing, and pub- 
lishing a Copy of a pretended Act of Parliament, 
1647. 

180. Proceedings upon a Charge of High Treason 
against Sir John Gayre, Knight, Mayor of tbe 
City of London ; Thomas Cullam, Alderman, and 
one of the Sheriffs of London ; and James Bunce, 
John Langham, Thomas Adams, Aldermen of 
London, for countenancing and abetting Force 
and Tumults against the House of Commons. 
1647. [N.J 

181. Proceedings against the Seven Lords, name- 
ly, John Earl of Suffolk, Francis Lord- Wil- 
loughby of Parham, John Lord Hunsden, Wil- 
liam Lord Maynard, Theobald Earl of Lincoln, 
George Lord Berkeley, and James Earl of Mid- 
dlesex, upon an Impeachment of High Treason, 
for levying War against the King, Parliament, 
and Kingdom, 1647. [N.] 

1 82. The Trial of Charles Stuart, King of Eng- 
land, before the High Court of Justice, for High 
Treason, 1649. 

183. The Trial of James Duke of Hamilton and 

, Earl of Cambridge, before the High Court of Jus- 
tice, for High Treason, 1649. 

184. Proceedings against the Earl of Holland* 
the Earl of Norwich, Lord Cape!, and Sir John 
Owen, for High Treason, 1651. [N ] 

185. The Trial of Lieutenant-Colonel John Lil- 
burne, for High Treason, 1649. 
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• r completely, as if they were not in ex- 

istenee?” Why, updn nly word, this 

is ’a question, which 1 shall leave the 
querist himself to answer ; I shall merely 
repeat, that I think it quite unnatural, per- 
fectly absurd, to suppose, that any set of 
persons, getting a good livelihood by con- 
ducting an old rotten government, should, 
of themselves, ever attempt to mend that 
government, seeing that the amendment 
must begin by their good livelihood being 
taken from them ; and, having said this, 

I shall, I hope, hear no more of those me- 
lancholy reflections respecting the obstinacy 
and blindness of the old governments iq not 
having, in time, adopted measures of re- 
novation. The Prince of Peace, for in- 
stance ; was he blind ? Suppose he had 
adopted " timely ” measures of renovation. 
What would hhve been the consequence ? 
Why, his fall would have come sooner than 
it did; and, his fate. would have been 
worse ; for, in that case, he would, in all 
human probability, have had to work for 
his bre^d,; I mean to dig, or, if not skil- 
ful enough for that, to fill a dpng-cart, or 
rake the kennel. Who, therefore, can 
blame the Prince of Peace for not adopting 

timely ” measures of renovation It is 

thus with all, who have the conducting of 
such a government, who must laugh im- 
moderately at those who complain of them 
for not turning themselves into the street. 

• If the reader be satisfied of the truth 

cf these observations, he will get rid of, at 
leasi, one source of deception ; and will, of 
course, he the better for them. He will 
not any logger waste his time in lamenta- 
tions about the “ obstinacy” and “ blind- 
ness” and " infatuation” of the old go- 
vernments, and will, with more tranquillity, 
wait the course and the effects of those 
events, which, it is very evident, are not 
to be resisted by the miserable means 
hitherto opposed to them. It is impos- 

sible to view this peace between France 
and Austria -without Te€cllec ting, that the 
war, which produced it, was hailed, by 
the hireling prints in England, as one of 
the mofet fortunate events that had ever 
occurred, in the world. In fact, it is my 
real belief, that our government and our 
partizans were the cause, and the sole- 
cause of that war ; for, if this had not been 
the case, is it possible that Austria, then 
at war with us, would have drawn bills of 
exchange upon us the moment she drew her 
sword ? The French bulletins made some 
mention of the papers of Mb. Gentz, which 
they had taken* Would to God, that the 


people of England could s$e those papers ! 

We should, I suspect, there see the history 
of the origin of the war, of that war which 
has led to this peace in spite of “ the batik 
“ of Aspem ,” the account of which I be- 
lieve to have been a gross fabrication. 

Not able to make us“ believe any 

longer, that Napoleon was defeated, the 
base hirelings of the London press, told us 
he was mad ; and, just at the moment, when 
the fools, who believe those hirelings, 
were expecting to hear of his being clap- 
ped up in a straight waistcoat, as is the 
custom in such eases, out comes this 
treaty of peace, with his name to a ratifi- 
cation of it; out comes an indubitable 
proof of his sanity, of his wisdom as well 
as of his valour. The Athenians, when in 
the last stages of their independence, used, 
we are told, to drculate lies respecting 
the ill bodily health of the conqueror whom 
they feared, and, having so done, hug them- 
selves in believing in the belirf of what 
they knew to be false. After having done 
this for several years, we have, at last, 
fallen to inventing lies respecting the 
menial health of Napoleon. We have, at 
different times, given him all the mortal | 
diseases,. to which the body is subject; f 
we have wasted him with consumption 
and blown him up with the dropsy; we* 
have brought him to death's door, in all . 
manner of ways; but, not being able to * 

kill him, we now seem resolved, that he [ 

shall live without brains. It was told to 
some king, who happened to have cow- < 
Lrdly commanders, that a certain famous 
captain of the age was “ a madman;" 

“ Is he so,” answered the king, “ I wish 
“ he would bite some of my generals.”— 

To be sure, nothing can more strongly 
paint the state of Vassalage in which our 
press is, than this simple fact, that it was 
believed here, that the Emperor Napoleon 
was actually insane, at the very moment 
when he was engaged in the most impor- 
tant negociation that Europe has witnessed 
fer man y years. Whpn the historian shall 
come to' this part uf CUT history, he will 
need only this one fact to prove what a 
besotted people great part of us, af least, 
were become. Nay, there is something 
in this fact beyond a proof of mere stupi- 
dity; for, the cause of our believing in the 
insanity of Napoleon was that we unshed it. 
This belief still exists; it has not yet 
travelled over more than $wo thirds of 
these islands, and has yet to go to the East 
and W est Indies. To wish one's enemy *»- 
sane, coolly and deliberately to wish this wa 
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mark of excessive basenes ; and, in all 
the hireling prints, in the country as well 
as in London, this wish, respecting^ the 
Emperor Napoleon, was expressed in a 
way not to be misunderstood. All that 
seemed to be wanted was to mould this 

wish into a prayer for the Jubilee 

What! you wretched vermin, do you 
pretend, that, because an Emperor hap- 
pens to be a little maddish, or so, he is 
the worse for that? Why! did you not 
tell us, that the Queen of Portugal was a 
most excellent Queen of Portugal, and 
that she* was almost adored by her subjects f 
Do you not remember this ? And how you 
told us of the wonderful marks qf the hand qf\ 
Providence , who, upon the said Queen 
being driven into exile by Buonaparte, 
experienced a mental restoration before 
she had been many hours upon the salt- 
w ^ H ave you so soon forgotten this ? 
Well, then, what foundation for joy is 
there in the circumstance of our enemy 
being mad ? You will not now believe, 
that he is not mad, though you hear of 
his hunting at Fontainbleau. What, then, 
you think, perhaps, that madmen sometimes 
go a hunting; and that their companions 
of the chase are, in fact, so many guards and 
watches ? In short, there is nothing too ab- 
| * or you to think, or to say that you 
think, when the object is to create a be- 
lief disadvantageous to poor Buonaparte, 
whose madness will be believed in, by 
some people , in this, country, if he should 
live and reign to the end of their lives. 
-—•It is curious to observe the contrast in 
the language of the English hired prints 
and that of the prints (not less hired, per- 
haps) in France and other parts of the 
continent, with regard to the situation and 
the feelings of the people, who, in conse- 
quence of this treaty of peace, have 
changed their masters. Our hirelings as- 
' sert, that the said people are sunk in de- 
spondency; that they look, with longing 
e yes, after their late “ dearly beloved 
sovereign/' the " chaste and pious” Fran- 
cis, and his «' illustrious" family ; that 

• they detest the French, and especially 
Buonaparte ; and, in short, that they do 
not seem to care whether they die or live. 

The F/ench prints, on the contrary, assert, 
with equal confidence, that the change 
has infused fresh life into the people ; that 

• hope once more dawns upon them after a 
dong, long night of tyranny-created de- 
spair ; that the gloom of long-settled de- 
.spotism is breaking away before the sun 
*>i freedom ; that their revenge is sunk in 
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their joy, or else swift destruction would 
await the numerous blood-suckers, the 
agents of their late governments ; that they 
love the French armies, receive them as 
brothers, and adore Napoleon as their de- 
liverer ; and, in short, that it was not till 
now that (hey began to think- life worth 

preserving. Now, though I believe, 

that all which is asserted, as to this point, 
by our hireling prints ; that every word qf 
it is false , I do not believe all that the 
French prints assert. As to freedom, the 
people in question will not, I fear, taste 
much of that; but, I think, there can be 
no doubt, that the lot of the people will, 
upon the whole, be much bettered. They 
will get rid, not of taxes and duties, but 
of some of them, and they will certainly 
get rid of many of their present cursed op- 
pressors. They will see (and that will be 
a scene of great satisfaction) thousands and 
tens of thousands of those, who have so 
long been sucking their blood, driven 
away from the country, or sunk into po- 
verty and disgrace. They will have *he 
happiness of daring to kick those, who, for 
so long a time, have, under the protection 
of the bayonet/robbed and insulted them ; 
and this is, at any time, worth my risk . 
Besides, a people, daily robbed and in- 
sulted, have nothing to risk; for, what, 
except death, can man endure more than 
robbery and insult ? A people, so situated, 
have a chance of gain in any change, and 
never a chance of loss. The French may 
possibly be as bad as their former masters; 
but they cmnot be worse: so that the peo- 
ple have the clear advantage of seeing the 
fall of their former oppressors. To he§ir 
our hirelings, one would suppose, that the 
French, upon taking possession of a con- 
quered country, swallowed wp all the food and 
drink and live stock and unthrashed corn 
and even the land, literally swallowed them 
all up ; for they tell us of the people being 
ruined; of all their property being taken 
from them; of their being stripped of every 
thing ; and the like. But, certainly these, • 
as to conquered countries . in general, not 
only are, but necessarily must be, mere 
raw- head-and -bloody-bone- tales. W hence 
are the mouths to come to swallow up all 
the eatables and drinkables of a coun- 
try of any extent ? But, suppose these 
hirelings to mean merely the taking posses- 
sion of people's property, of their land, 
houses, goods and cattle. Whence are to 
come the.- persons so to take possession t 
Are they to be brought from France? 
The notion is wholly false and absurd. Thf 
2 A 2 
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interest of the conqueror imperiously calls 
upon him to respect property ; to make as 
few changes of property, amongst the mass 
of the people, as possible ; and, with re* 
card to the conquests of Napoleon, this 
call has invariably been obeyed. Indeed, 
none but a miserable fool would attempt 
to act otherwise ; and Buonaparte is not a 

miserable fool. All, therefore, that we 

are told about the destination of property, 
in the conquered countries, is false ; unless 
the word property be confined to the in- 
comes of those, who live upon the taxes, 
and the far greater part of whom plunder 
the people. The property of these gentry, 
indeed, must, in cases of conquest, be m a 
perilous way. Some of them* and as many 
of them, as are able, turn traitors, and thus 
bespe^ the good will of the conqueror; 
but, the greater part sink into insignifi- 
cance, become poor, miserable things; 
and, if this be not a good, the word good 
has not the meaning that I have always 
understood it to have.— There was p 
sentiment, expressed, I remember, by 
Colonel Craufurd, in a speech upon one 
of Addington's army-making bills, that 
struck me as very unnatural. It was this, 
that a people, rather than pass under the 
fway of a foreign conqueror, however mild 
that sway might be, would quietly submit to 
be whipped with a rod of scorpions by a native 
tyrant . Where the Colonel got this philo- 
. sophy I know not ; but, I am quite certain 
•that he did not find it in the experience of 
any country in the vforld ; and, really, it 
is astonishing that such a sentiment should 
bave been expressed in any English as- 

. gembly. Experience will, I believe, teach 
us precisely the contrary ; and, I think, it 
will be found, that, amongst nations, as 
amongst individual families, men will take 
that from the hands of strangers that they 
will not take from those who make part of 
themselves. The yoke of the foreign 
conqueror may be full as heavy, but it is 
not half so galling, as that of the domestic 
despot; who; to the real sufferings that he 
inflicts, adds the crimes of treachery, usurp- 
ation, and ingratitude, from all. which the 
foreign conqueror is free. Nor is the yoke 
of a foreign conqueror so disgraceful to a 
people, as is the - yoke of a domestic 
despot; because the former may \ at least, 
have been imposed by irresistible force, 
whereas the latter could never have been 
imposed but through the stupidity, the 
baseness, or the sheer cowardice of the 
people. A people, subjugated by a foreign 
conqueror, may deserve to be free but a 
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people, subjugated by a native despot, 

must deserve to be slaves. -If I am right 

in these observations, how vain are all the 
hopes of our hirelings, \yho seem to rely 
upon risings and insurrections in the coun- 
tries conquered by Buonaparte . How 

vain are all those hopes, which. With a 
view of cajoling us on from one year oi 
war to another, and to the bearing of. tax 
upon tax, have been inculcated through 
about two hundred mercenary periodical 
publications, and the editors of which pub- 
lications live, in great part, upon the fruit 
of such cajolery ! How vain are all the 
expectations of all the hundreds of thou* 
sands of those, who live upon the taxes, 
that pestilence and famine and death m 
all its most horrid shapes will stalk at 
large, will sweep over, every country 
that has been subdued by, and that has 
submitted to, the Emperor Napoleon. 

It cannot have escaped any man ot 
common observation, that these detest- 
able hirelings have invariably extolled 
to the skies every nation at war with 
Buonaparte ; but that, the moment such 
nation was subdued by him, these same 
hirelings, have described them as the 
basest of mankind. Nay, it has some- 
times happened, as in the case of the Aus- 
trians, that, after being subdued, they have 
been surrendered to their old master, an 
have, under him, renewed the war against 
Buonaparte; and, in this case, they 
have, with our hirelings, instantly re- 
gained their former exalted character, ana 
have again become the subjects ot their 

unbounded applause. One would think 

it impossible for publications like these to 
be tolerated in any country ; and certainly 
their being tolerated here is amongst the 
worst signs of the times.- There is 
one more topic* connected with the peace 
between France and Austria, that I shal 
shortly touch upon here; namely, the 
probability, that Napoleon will now lose 
no time in making serious attempts upon 
Ireland, of the situation and disposition 
of the people of which country I need 
say nothing, especially to those who re- 
flect upon the inevitable consequences 
of the measures, adopted with respec 
to that people, during the last three yeai . 
Icannothelp observing, however, that on y 
about two years have passed over . 
heads, since Mr. Grattan declared, m tne 
House of Commons, that there was a Irencn 
Party in Ireland. Now, if this was true, 
at that time, and -if it was, in sconseque 
of this fact, necessary to pass that act w 
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I will not attempt to describe, I will just 
ask ttie reader, what he thinks is the state 
of the Irish mind, with respect to France, 

at this time ? It is said, that Napoleon 

is actually making preparations for dn in- 
vasion of Ireland. This is stated upon' 
the authority of persons said to Have 
escaped from France ; and it is added; 
that the corps of Irish Emigrants have re- 
ceived orders to hold themselves in readi- 
ness for the expedition. This is a little 

too hasty to come from a head like that of 
the Emperor. _He does not, like some 
folks, act first and think afterwards ; or, 
think first, and never act at all, till every 
chance of success has vanished. But, 
there can be very little doubt, that, as soon 
as he has settled the affairs of Spain and 
Portugal, and got some ships into their 
ports, an invasion of Ireland will be at- 
tempted, and that, too, from various 
points at once. Then we shall feel the 
effects of our present and obstinately-per- 
severed- in mode of naval warfarfe ; or, 
rather, then we shall feel the effects of the 
borough system, for to that nefarious system 
all our misfortunes and disgraces, abroad 
as well as at home ; 'all our bad measures 
in war as well as in peace ; all our na- 
tional calamities, of every sort, are to be 
ascribed. 

Jubilee. Well, and what if the con- 

tinent be subdued ; and what if our turn 
of, at least, constant alarm be now come ; 
what of these ? We still can hold a jubi- 
lee, and go to church, and thank God for a 
reign, which, at the close of its forty- 
ninth year, sees us in a state of continual 
eopardy ; in a state, which' places an 
army of foreign mercenaries, in the heart 
of the country; in a state in which we 
see officers of those foreign mercenaries, 
taking the command, even at reviews, in 
our own counties, of English officers and 
regiments, not excepting regiments ' of 
militia : yes, in such a state of things, 
we can hold a. jubilee; we can go and 
turn up the whites of our eyes and 
clench our hands together and make re- 
sponses and sing anthems with a voice 
as loud as that of Martin Morales : yes, 
there are to be found amongst us, people 
thus to go and to thank God, to look up- 
wards, as if in the face of their Maker, and 
thank him for a reign that found all our 
enemies at our feet; and which has brought 
us to a point, which it is unnecessary to 
attempt to describe. Numerous are the 
denunciations against hypocrisy, but our 
Jubilee crew seem to have forgotten them 


all. The conduct of many of the clergy , 

upon this occasion, is worthy of notice ; 
but, we must not be too general here, be- 
cause many honourable exceptions will 
have occurred to every man, who has had 

the means of extensive observation. 

We hear talk of enemies of the Church : but, 
the real enemies of the Church are those, 
who make use ofit for political purposes, for 
those purposes, which, first or last, must be 
universally reprobated. A few years ago, 
as a correspondent observes, the Clergy 
lent their churches, and were most active in 
preaching for, and even, in some" instances, 
threatening their flocks into subscriptions 
to the Lloyd’s Fund, called by its ma- 
nagers, Patriotic. The recent attempt to 
revive that fund has shared the fate of the 
attempt . of John Bowles and his brother 
Commissioners to revive Jacobinism. The 
late trick of a JubHee has, in fact, also 
failed, and utterly disappointed its planners 
and proposers. To require men to rejoice 
and be glad at the end of the 49th year 
of the present reign for what has happened 
in it, would be like requiring a man to 
laugh and be happy with his hand held in 
a hot fire ; or like asking a man sick in 
bed to get up and dance and sing. The 
thing is impossible, and the project, the 
trick, has failed entirely from the natural 
and innate feelings of aU men at the pre- 
sent crisis. But, those hypocrites, who 
put forward the project with their usual 
cant and cunning, are now grievously 
vexed at its failure, and, taking advantage 
of a proposition, made in the City by those 
hostile to the Jubilee, of converting it to. 
h the purposes of charity, they have again set 
the clergy to work to collect money , under 
the specious pretence of relieving the poor, 
but, in fact, to endeavour, by this con- 
trivance, to let down easy their plan of 
rejoicing, at a time when men feel only 
fear and distress; shame for things that 
have passed, and apprehension for the fu- 
ture; and, in the midst of a wa/ that pro- 
mises no termination, but in a peace with- 
out security. Amongst many, who have 
written to me upon this subject, one gen* 
tleman tel Is me, that the parson of his parish 
came to his door, with his Beadle and sis 
other persons, to ask for money on this oc- 
casion ; that he gave them none, but told 
themfrankly that they seemed to bemaMng 
an attempt to frighten or cajole people out 
of their property ; else why not appoint a 
place and leave people to cany in their 
subscriptions. He tells me* that he knows 
of several persons; particularly old women 
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and others who are timid, that have drawn 
their purses through fear, and fear .only. 
— — This is the case all over the country. 
Not a penny is given from the pretended 
motive.— I cannot help noticing, in a par- 
ticular manner, the Jubilee subscriptions 
at Hampstead, swarming, I dare say, with 
government dependents, with creatirres 
who live upon the public. From a print- 
ed paper, now lying before me, purporting 
to be ah account of the proceedings of the 
Jubilee Crew at Hampstead, and signed 
by a person named Charles Cartwright, 
as Chairman, it appears, that there was 
found to be, in that village, two thousand one 
hundred poor persons, fit objects to be re- 
lieved ; and, it was, accordingly resolved, 
to give to each of the families, to which 
the said persons belonged, a piece qfberf, and 
a proportionate quantity of bread, potatoes, 
and porter, and also a quantity of coals suf- 
ficient for dressing the same ! Why not 
lend them platters too, and knives, that, 
for once, they might not tear their food 
with their claws? Well; but what were 
these people to rejoice for? Why, that 
they got a maw full, to be sure ; for, as to 
rejoicing for any good that their country had 
enjoyed, the very thought would have been 
an absurdity. But, mark, here were 
2,100 objects of compassion; 2,100, who 
were in want even of a couple of hat-fulls 
of coafs ; and, according to the official re- 
turns laid before parliament, the whole of 
the population of Hampstead amounts to 
ifo more than 4*,34*3 ; so that these canting 
gentry, these people who are calling upon 
the nation to thank God for the blessings of 
this reign, have themselves, in print, and 
under their signatures, furnished us with 
the proof, that within a very trifle of one 
half of the people in this “ loyal” parish, 
are objects of compassion on account of 
their poverty ; are so poor as to render a 
single meal of animal food a thing worth 
applying for and going after; are so 
wretched as to render two hat-fulls of coals 
an object worth their acceptance. This is, 
indeed; a striking fact. It is, at once, 
proof of the misery of the people and of 
the craft of those who have been treating 

them. The intention (and I beg the 

Reader to bear it in mind), the declared in- 
tention, of the first open movers of the Ju- 
bilee, was, to have a feqstmg, and nothing 
but a feasting, all over the country. They 
said nothing about charity, and, indeed, to 
keep a jubilee in honour of a reign which 
exhibited such swarms of paupers; to 
thank God for all this pauperism and mise- ; 


ry, must have seemed a little inconsistent. 
But, the harvest happening to run rather 
short, and bread rising just about the time 
that the jubilee project was first broached, 
the projectors began to fear that their 
festivity would not be very well stomached 
by the half-starved people, who have had 
the happiness to live under the jubilee 
reign. It was not till now, and till the 
crew received some gentle hints of what 
they might expect ; it was not till now 
that they thought of the charity part of the 
scheme. In fact, they found, that, if they 
did not give the hungry poor a share with 
them, the Jubilee feast was very likely to 
lead to the very thing which the feast was 
intended to prevent ; and that, instead of 
continuing the blindness of the common 
people, it would, at once, open their eyes. 
The charity, therefore, was a sort of sop to 
keep the poor and hungry from making 
clamorous complaints. But, this sop was 
not to be 'given without acknowledging 
that,' which, upon such an occasion, the 
erfew must have been desirous to keep out 
of sight ; because, what could be more 
mortifying, than, on a day of Jubilee, to 
make suefi a grand exhibition of poverty 
and misery ; to exhibit such undeniable 
proofs of the evils of the reign, which the 
people were called on to celebrate, and 
for the blessings of which they were to 
thank God. — —Much compassion , or af- 
fected compassion, has been, by our hire- 
lings, bestowed upon the people of the con- 
tinent, conquered or over-run by Buona- 
parte. But, strange as it tnay appeal* to us, 
those people, those very people, have been 
holding a sort of Jubilee, and, to all appear- 
ance, have greatly surpassed us in their 
manner of doing it. The Moniteur says: 
“ The peace recently concluded has been 
“ announced in all the principal cities on 
“ the Continent, amidst the sound of can- 
i* non, and every demonstration of general re - 
“joining. At Vienna, Mpnich, Stutgard, 
“ Frankfort, Naples, Rome, Florence, Mi- 
" lan, Madrid; Sic. as well as in Paris, illu- 
minations have taken place. A hundred 
“ millions of men have taken part in this 
" general festivity, and celebrated it with 

“ marks qf public approbation” Well, 

now, you hypocrites, what do you say to 
this ? Was all this feasting-ana rejoicing 
a sham ? Was it all a vile mockery ? Were 
these signs of joy exhibited by slaves, with 
a view of gaining favour with their masters, 
or of saving themselves from the effects of 
the -anger of those masters ? Were these 
signs of joy merely made use of by some 
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for the rascally purpose of earning thereby 
a chance of picking the public pocket, or 
for the stupid one of obtaining some paltry 
title to gratify. the vexatious vanity of a 
tawdry and freakish wife ? Did these re- 
joicers, supposing, nay, knowing, Napoleon 
to be the most consummate hypocrite of his 
age, -think to flatter him by this imitation 
of his conduct ; and did he himsfelf, .at the 
same time and in the same act, seem as if 
he were resolved to out-hypocrite them ? 
Now, I believe none of these. I believe, 
that these rejoicings were not totally in- 
sincere ; but, you must allow them to have 
been all sincerity, or else what becomes 
of your own illuminations, and other signs 
of joy ? At any rate, we do not find, that 
Napoleon's rejoicers had recourse to the 
trick of stopping the mouths of the poor* They 
seem to have been in no dread of a people 
wanting a single meal of victuals and 

drink.* Of all the good things, however, 

connected with this famous jubilee, that 
was the best, of which record is made in 
my motto. So, the people of Middleburgh 
kept the day with as much festivity as any 
people in his Majesty* s dominions! 1 believe 
it, with all my soul. Full as much festivity, 
including, of course, heartiness, or, since- 
rity : and I verily believe, that the joy was 
full as sincete at Middleburgh as it was at 
London, or any where else. Yes, this 
is an excellent specimen. Were it not 
for this, we might be at a loss for a 
standard of interpretation. Now we know 
what the word joy meant, when used 
upon this occasion. But the joy, the 
heart-felt joy, and “ pious gratitude to 
heaven," visible in the island of Walcheren, 
were not confined to the inhabitants ; they 
were also visible in every part of thzarmy 
and the navy, who even fired feus- de-joy afid 
royal salutes. Ay e, this is it : Make 

ready !-n — Present ! Fire ! This is 

the true sort of joy ; it is joy at word of 
command. This is unanimity; this is a 
specimen of that “ electrick unison of 
u feeling," of which the wise-man of the 

Morning Post talked* so nicely. 

It would be curious to know, if one could 
ascertain it, how many thousands of Eng- 
lishmen, sick and, dying, there Were in the 
island of Walcheren on the day of the 
jubilee ; how many actually expired that 
day ; how many were struggling .in the 
last pangs of death, while the toasts and 
songs were going round at the festive 
. table ; and how many whose lives were 
shortened by the tremendous noise which 
must have prevailed. It would be cu- 


rious ’to ascertain these facts. A calcula- 
tion might come near to the point, which 

is a very interesting one. Reader, let . 

me take the liberty to press upon your at- 
tention this account of the Jubilee in 
Walcheren, given by the most famous ol 
the literary hirelings in London. He tells 
us, that the people of Middleburgh rejoiced. 
Now, after this, will you say, that any ac- 
count given by these mercenary wretches 
is to be relied upon ? . Will you believe, 
that people, in whose houses our troops 
were living at free-quarter, could join in 
any rejoicings of ours ? No small part of 
the people of Middleburgh must have 
been much injured by the war; and, will 
you believe, that they sincerely rejoiced, 
that their expressions, of esteem; that, 
in short, their prayers, for the king of their 
invaders, were sincere ? They, too, you 
will observe, went to church. Would it npl 
have been a good thing to have heard their 
payers < — Oh l it has been a sad scene 

of hypocrisy from the beginning to the 
end. There wanted nothing but this Ju- 
bilee to cap the character of those'who 
set on foot and urged it forward. I re- 
peat, however, that it has answered this 
good purpose ; it has given rise to dis- 
cussion, and will give rise to further dis- 
cussion ; for the promoters of it having 
thrown down the gauntlet, we shall not 
fail to take it up. They have, by their 
proposition to hold a jubilee, challenged 
us to a discussion upon all and singular 
the measures of the king's reign ; they 
have invited us to examine into many 
things, which might have passed without 
examination ; they have, in short, re- 
lieved us ’from all scruples as to many 
very delicate topics of discussion, and 
these we shall, of course, take up as occa 
sion offers. 

Change of Ministry.-; The minis- 

try, as at present composed, is, to he sure, 
such a thing as England never before saw ; 
but, it does- not follow, that it should not 
stand for all that the Morning Chronicle, 
with whatever reason and truth, can say 
against it. This print seems extremely 
angry, that the nation appears to be per- 
fectly indifferent about, the matter ; but, 

why should the nation be otherwise ? 

.This print, in notifying the intention of 
the government to evacuate (if they can) 
the island of Walcheren, has the following 

observations. “ At this determination 

•* no man in the country can fail to re- 
“joice. But how acuje must She Reeling, 

of the % nation be when they see that 
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“ about two months have been consumed “ stroying more of our armies? Webe- 
“ before our Rulerf could make up 'their “ lieve the feeling to be universal, that; 
“ minds on -the question, amidst their "nothing short of a Parliamentary pro* 
"eternal intrigues and disputes! The “ ceeding against those offenders, for the- 
" country was all the while forgotten. “ purpose of bringing them to an exem-> 
“> Week after week our brave soldiers were “ plary punishment, can either satisfy the 


''•kept in a climate which was hourly thin- 
“ ning their ranks — not to mention the 
“ money spent during this dreadful inter- 
“ val, above 2,500 of our troops were bu- 
4t ried in the island ; no less than six th(m- 
“ sand were sent home sick to the hospi- 
u tals, and nearly the same number still 
“ remain sick in the island itself. An 
“ army of 1 8,000 men, the finest in our 
“ service, was thus kept'lingering in that 
“ horrid climate, until it was reduced to 
" about 2,000 fit for duty. More men were 
“ lost for ever to their country than the 
“ battles of the Nile, Trafalgar, Camper- 
“ down, arid St. Vincent cost altogether. 
“ More men are left sick, with their health 
“ irreparably injured, — their constitutions 
“ damaged for life, than the whole of the 
“ wounded amounted to in all those naval 
" victories, and in all the battles by land 
" which we have fought in Egypt, Portu- 
" gal and Spa^a. We do not here reckon 
** the loss ittriurred by taking possession 
« of Walcheren ; we are only estimating 
“ what the delay in evacuating it has cost 
“ us. We are endeavouring to give some 
“ idea of what the country has paid in 
“ blood,, for’ the cold, selfish, unprincipled 
“ intrigues of the Percevals, the Mul- 
. & gravels, and the Whartons. While those 
“ St'utesm&i have been squabbling among 
“ themselves about place -and profit, the 
“ country has been losing the enormous 
“ number of her bravest soldjers which 
“ is stated above. This delay then forms 
' “ a new and terrible item in the account 
“ 'which those intriguers must soon render to 
“ an injured and insidted people . We must 
“ know why the evacuation, which was 
“ always known to be inevitable, was de- 
44 layed for one hour. We must have satis - 
“faction for the lives of those gallant men 
"■ who have thug been sacrificed to minis- 
“ terial caballing and jobbing. Their blood 
“ lies upon the hea<J of the Ministers. 
“ They have not come fairly by their 
“ end ; and the okeat inquest of the 
" nati'on is now to sit upon their bodies. We 
“ challenge any man who has the common 
feelings of our nature to say whether an 
'** ignominious dismissal from office will 
“ satisfy the claims of justice in this atro- 
“ cious case ? We ask, is it enough to take 
" away from those men the power of de- 


“ nation for the past, or prevent a recur- 
“ rence of the same calamities in future.” 

Here is, indeed, enough to stir the 

blood of any man. The subject, the bare 
facts; with this eloquent description, are 
enough to excite resentment in the breast 
of any man, not lost to all feeling. But, 
so ill-used has this nation been; so be- 
trayed and insulted by both parties; so 
often have they seen that a change pro- 
duces nothing but a new batch of peers 
and pensioners, that A they cannot bring 
their minds to wish for any change;, 
“ We must have satisfaction for the lives of 
“ those gallant men, who have thus been 
“ sacrificed to ministerial caballing and 
“jobbing.” What! and does the editor 
of the Morning Chronicle believe, that, 
after what we have seen, there is one man 
in this whole kingdom fool enough, beast- 
enough, brute enoi%h, to suppose, that a 
change of ministry would produce us any. 
such satisfaction ? Have we not constantly 
seen, that, as soon as'such change has taken 
place, there is an end of even all talk of 
inquiry ; and that such questions are 
agitated merely for the purpose of putting 

out of power those who are in power? 

Those who are now in power never would 
have been there, if the people had not be- 
come indifferent, and justly indifferent, 
upon the subject. When have the people 
obtained satisfaction for any thing? When 
have they seen any instance of real respon- 
sibility in any minister, or any servant of 
the crown ? Aye, it.is very true, that this 
affair of Walcheren is most horrible, and 
that of Spain, nearly as bad ; but, what 
hope have the people of redress; what 
hope can they found upon a change of 
ministry, when, they .recollect, that the 
leaders amongst those, who would sup- 
plant the present people, were also the 
leader's amongst those, who defended some 
of these very people, during the last ses- 
sion of parliament, in the commission of 
what was ten thousand times worse than 
the affairs of Walcheren and Spain united. 
Oh! it is, indeed, well for the Morning 
Chronicle to call upon the people, as it did 
about a week ago, to assemble in tom 
and county-meetings , all over the kingdom, 
to petition the king to remove the ministers ! 
The people, all over the kingdom, know 
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better ; the people, all over the kingdom, 
remember, that tv hen fhby met to vote 
thanks to Mr. Wardle, and to express their 
abhorrence of the traffic in seats, those, who 
now want their support, were amongst the 
first to abuse them for such meetings; 
amongst the first to call out against yield- 

. ing to “popular clamour;” amongst the 
first, when the fact of seat-selling was 
ready to' be proved, to cry ouf, " let 
<f us make a stand against popular en- 
“ croachment ;” the people, all over the 
kingdom, remember this, and, whatever 
other acts of baseness they may have been, 
and may yet be, guilty of, they will not, 
I think, be base enough to meet for any 
such purpose as that of putting one faction 
out of place and another faction, whose 
disposition towards -them is exactly the 

same, in their stead. -Some people 

think, that -the folks, now in place, will 
not be able to remain there after the 
meeting of parliament. For my own part, 
to say the truth, I have not bestowed many 
minutes of thought upon the subject, in 
which. I cannot bring myself to feel any 

• interest. I have seen the outs once in, and 
that is enough. It is, therefore, with me, 
and with most other people, I believe, a 
matter of very dry speculation, whether 
there will be a change, or not, when par- 
liament meets. It will, in fact, be a ques* 
tion to be settled wholly by the borough- 
mongers. To them I, for my part, am 
very willing to leave it; and, whatever the 
editor of the Morning Chronicle may 
think, he will find, that the people, “ all 

“ over the country,” are of my mind.- 

I cannot get over this attempt to make us 
Believe, that a change of ministry would 
bring us satisfaction for what has been done 
inWalcheren. This is so very impudent, 
especially after we have so recently seen 
the letter of Lord Grenville to Mr. Perce- 
val, in which the former very plainly in- 
dicates, and, indeed, says, that he should 
have no personal objection to unite with 
the latter and his set. Oh, yes ! we re- 
member the satisfaction we obtained in the 
6ase of Pitt's forty- thou sand* pound loan, 
out of the public money, to Boyd and 
Benfield. We, good silly souls, seeing the 
fact exposed, expected that the House of 
Commons would give us satisfaction for 

• such an outrageous offence against us; 
but, the satisfaction, which we received, 

. was to see the two factions most cordially 
unite in passing a hill of indemnity for the 
said offence ; and, afterwards, in passing 
another bill to make us pay his debts, upon 


the score of his public services. No : we 
do not expect any satisfaction, from any 
cause whatever, and least of all from a 
change of ministry. ■■ “ The account ■ 

" which those K intriguers must soon render f 
“ to an injured and insulted people.” 
What unmeaning verbiage ?. An account ! 
What account has any change of ministry, 
at any time, during this Jubilee reign, 
caused to be rendered to the people ? The 
people! I wonder a partizan of the out 
faction is not ashamed to: name the peo- 
ple in such a^vay, seeing that, only in the 
very last session of parliament, the leaders 
of that faction most distinctly declared 
the voice of the people to be “popular 
u clamour ;” and, the addresses of the 
people to be “ popular encroachment,” 
against which it was necessary “to. make 

“ a stand” “ The great Inquest of 

“ the nation,” indeed ! Oh, shameful 
abuse of words ; and still more shameful 
attempt to . impose upon the public ! 
“ The great inquest” is now to sit, is it? 
Well, let it sit ; for we shall not disturb 
it by our curiosity. We have seen this 
Great Inquest sitting before now. We 
have seen it sit upon the affair of Pitt's 
forty-thousand-pound loan ; we have seen 
it sit upon Lord Wellesley's India proceed- 
ings ; we have seen it sit upon the case of 
the Duke of York ; we have seen it sit 
upon Colonel Gordon's Chelsea Lease ; 
we have seen it sit upon the case of Lords 
Castlereagh and Clancarty ; we have seen 
it sit upon the case of Mr. QuintinTfickV 
Seat, when the great inquest, upon proof 
being offered it, almost unanimously re- 
fused to enquire . All this we have seen, 
and have it yet fresh in our memories. 
The great inquest, indeed ! Shame on the 
man, who would thus del ud$ his readers!' 

“ But,” some one will observe, " what 

“ are we to do, then ? Would you let the 
“ affairs of the nation remain in the hands 
“ of the Walcheren ministry, who, but 
“ the other day, sent over bricks, timber and 
“ workmen, to build barracks, and who are 
“ now evacuating the island ? Would you 
“ leave the affairs of the nation ih the 
“ hands of men like these, two of whom, 
“ in consequence of a quarrel about 
“ place, turned out, upon a heath, the 
“ other day, and shot at each other's 
“ heads ?” No : if I could have my wish, 
certainly I woul£ not leave the affairs of 
the nation in their hands for a single hour. 
But, it does not follow, that, because I dis- 
approve of them, I must approve of 
their opponents ; * and, though many 
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men may differ front me in this respect, 
the Morning Chronicle may be assured, 
that the time is passed when the people 
were content to be mere tools to one or 
the other of the factions. If I am told, 
as the outs have plainly told us, that, let us 
have which faction we may, there shall 
1 be no reform of abuses, that the people 
shall not be represented, but that all the 
power shallstill be monopolized by the bo- 
rough-mongers : if I am told this, then 1 
say, that I care not one strafe which fac- 
tion it ip that rules, and that I would scorn 
to vote, or to open my lips, for any pur- 
pose connected with a preference of one 

faction before the other. “ The people 

“must take the consequences of their apa-. 
“ thy,” we were told, the other day. So, 
belike, the Whigs, the haughty Whigs, who 
licked the shoes of the Grenvilles, will 
leave us to perish in the hands of the 
Walchereners, asajust punishment for our 
blindness in not being able to discover their 
superior patriotism. Oh, no ! They, surely, 
would not be so hard-hearted! The Spar- 
tain General would, surely, relax, and, 
rather than leave us thus abandoned, I’ll 
engage he would take another regiment, 

profits and all. Empty threat! Why 

should we not perish in the hands of this 
ministry as well as in the hands of 
their opponents ? We want the constitu- 
tion qf England , and unless we Have 
that, we are in fact, perishing , in the only 
way, in which, as bearing upon the ques- 
tion before us, men can be said to perish ; 
for, the Whigs will hardly pretend, that 
the continuance of their opponents in 
power will cause us to die. No, that is not 
what is meant. We want the constitution of 
England: bot^i factions feel and declare 
themselves alike upon this subject: why, 
then, should we prefer one faction to the 

other? In what way, for what cause, are 

wars and treaties, and, indeed public mea- 
sures of any sort interesting to the people 
of a country? They are interesting to 
them, because they have an influence upon 
the condition of their lives, upon their 
happiness and fame, upon their property 
and their persons . So that after all,* it 
comes to this’: would our property and 
persons be less exposed under the outs than 
they now are ? This is the only question 
that is worth the attention of any rational 
man. The outs , we are told, have greater 
abilities to conduct wars and negociations, 
and would never have committed the 
blunders and caused such disgrace and 
misery as the ins have. This has by no 


means been prootd, either by reasoning or 
experience ; but, admit it ; take it for 
granted; I am still for no change; for, 
generally speaking, how is the nation af- 
fected by these blunders'? How is its lot 
made worse T It is just where it was last 
year : a little heavier taxed indeed ; but, 
that is natural and inevitable as long as 
the system lasts? Every man’s property 
and person are with the exception of this 
addition to his taxes, just as they were, 
and so they would continue, if a change 
of ministry were to take place to-morrow. 

Let us put the. matter to the test a 

little more closely. We are, by the editor 
of the Morning Chronicle and other parti* 
zans of the outs, always told in general term 
what a monstrous deal of good they would 
do us. . The prediction, or promise, is al- 
ways dressed up in fine high-sounding 
'words; but nothing particular is ever 
stated ; there is no precise mention of what 
these generous persons would do for us, 
in case they were to get possession of the 
powers of the state.. Let us enumerate a 
few of the things, which are of real in- 
terest to every man of us ; let us ask what 
would be the conduct of the outs with re- 
spect to these; let us try them by this test, 
and, if they will not bear it, we may safely 
conclude, that they are as well (for us) out 
of power as they would be in power. 
First, then. Would they, who nearly 
• doubled the Income Tax, take off any 
part of that tax, render the imposition 
of it more equitable, or make the 
.collection of it less odious and vexa* 
tious? ...» 

2nd, Would they take off, or diminish 
any tax whatever; or would they, in 
any way, lighten the pecuniary bur- 
. dens that we bear, and that have sub- 
jected tfs to the almost daily visits of 
the tax-gatherer ? 

• 3rd, Would they, frankly agreeing to a 
fair inquiry in the case, put to rights 
the important matter of the Droits (f 
Admiralty ? 

4th, Would they, setting the influent 
of lawyers at defiance, reform the 
Prize Courts, and give to the Navy 
what is now, to the infinite injury of 
the country, swallowed up by Proctors 
and Advocates, and an endless list ot . 
law officers ? *’* . . 

5th, Would they lop off all unmerited ( 
Pensions and Sinecures, beginning 
with those of themselves and their 
families ? 

6th, Would they reduce all the useless 
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* parts of the Army ; introduce an im- 
partiality of Promotion, taking merit 
as the sole ground thereof; and would 
they, in all promotions, employments, 
and contracts, in the Army as well as 
in the Navy, set borough-monger ing 
i influence at nought, and consult the 
i public good, and that only ? 

I 7th, Would they, in all questions rel&t- 
f; , mg to Hanover, think only of the in- 
i terests of England,* and not think 
k * Hanover as dear to us as Hampshire ? 
i Sth, Would they dispense with the ser- 
i vices of a great body of foreign Mer- 
it cenaries, kept on mot in this king- 

:f dom, and paid out of the fruit pf the 

it people' labours ? 

ri 9th, Would they, if Mr. Madocks’s 
1,1 motion were renewed, for an inquiry 
og into the circumstances of the Sale of 
in a Seat in the House of Commons to 
Mr. Quintin Dick, support that mo- 
,fc tion? ? 

it 10th, Would they bring forward, and 
0 maintain, with all their might, the 

a desired measure of Parliamentary 

jsli Reform, restoring to the great body 

(it of the people of property their due 

tfe weight, and making the House of 

0 Commons in reality “ the representa - 

j f ’ tives of the people ?” 
is Now, to point these questions as directly 
0 g as possible, I put them, Mr. Perry, to 
ei you. You may know the intentions of 
jp your party. It is possible, that those in- 
$ tentions may be such as to enable you to 
answer all these questions in the affirmative, 
without the smallest hesitation; and, if 
this be the case, then I will say, that 
to every man in the kingdom ought to bestir 
himself instantly for tne purpose of bring- 
mg your party into power ; but, if, on the 
$ contrary, you cannot answer even one of 
these important questions in the afiirma- 
g tive, then, of all the fools in this world, 
that man must be the greatest, who would 
Hi 8t, r hand or foot for the sake of a change 
of ministry. I beg you. Sir, not to con- 
f temn this invitation of mine; for, you 
f grossly deceive yourself, if you suppose, 
,j that I am singular in these opinions. In- 
1 deed, you can hardly suppose so, seeing 
^ what you now see. The history of the 
\ l® 8 * campaign is enough, one would think, 
to move stocks and stones to complain ; 
i but, you see, not a tongue moves : the 
t people are as mute as so many fish : they 
I would still be mute if ten thousand times 
worse were to happen : the \d&t parliament 
I tety Campaign, during which the two hos- 


tile armies so cordially united “ to make a 
“ stand against popular encroachment” (that 
is to say,* against the people’s complaints 
of seats in parliament having been bought and 
sold) that campaign rendered the. people 
of this kingdom quite indifferent as to the 
events or tne result or the consequences of 
any other campaigns ; and, take my word 
for it, that, let the parliament meet when 
it will, your party will excite no popular 
expression against the ministers, who, if 
they do not want courage or perseverance, 
may keep their places, in spite of all the 
harangues that can be made against them. 

Mr. Perry complains bitterly, in his 

said paper of the 1 3th, of the power which 
certain great men have over the ministry , 
in consequence of their influence elsewhere; 
and he particularly mentions Lord Wellesley 
and Lord Lonsdale. The former of these, 
he says, “ is understood to have the giving 
away <f one Secretaryship qf the Treasury ” ; 
and both are represented as having many 
places and appointments at their disposal. 
This is a subject of very loud complaint 
with Mr. Perry ; but why is it so ? Have 
not his whole party maintained, that this 
sort of influence ought to exist ? Nay, have 
not his fellow-labourers, those who are, 
with him, regular defenders of the faction \ 
I allude to the Edinburgh Reviewers ; 
have not they very recently published a 
set defence of that verysystera of an aris«* 
tocratical influence, of which Mr. Perry 
now cotaplains? — —Shall we not, then, 
laugh at these complaints ? What is it to 
us, who has the giving away of the places. 
Lord Lonsdale or Lord Carrington, or any 
other rich Lord. One is, for aught I know 
to the contrary, just as fit for it as the 
other ; and I am sure the right of one is 

equal to that of the other. No, Mr. 

Perry ; never expect the people to stir 
again in behalf of any party, until that 
party shall have made an open and un- 
equivocal declaration in behalf of the peo- 
ple, that is to say, for the measure of Par- 
liamentary Reform, by which alone the 
people can be restored to their rights and 
their proper feeling. Nay ! threaten us 
not with approaching destruction. We are 
deaf to that threat; We- know that your 
party would do nothing to keep destruc- 
tion away. Besides, what is it that we are 
to be afraid .of? What is it that we have to 
apprehend ? Will additional burdens be 
laid upon us ? Is there a new insult in 
store ? In short, what we want, the only 
thing worth caring about, your party will 
not let us have, if they can (by no matter 
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what means) prevent it, and, therefore. 
We wish your party to remain where 
they are, especially when we consider 
('and I do beg the reader to consider if 
well) that a change of ministry, though 
attended with no possible good to us, 
would be sure to produce an addition to 
the long list of pensioners, male and fe- 
male, and, of course, would,' cause an addi- 
tion to the taxes . By way of conclusion, 

F earnestly beseech the reader to bear in 
mind this great, this all-important truth ; 
namely, that all our evils, all the disgrace, 
all the miseries, all the dangers, of our 
country, arise from the exercise of that 
Very influence, of which the Morning Chro- 
nicle complains ; that, it is this influence, 
(an influence which totally stifles the 
voice of the people) which prevails in the 
filling of offices at home and commands 
abroad ; that to it the creation of a great 
part of the national expences is owing ; 
that it is a cormorant never to be satisfied : 
that nothing but a Reform of Parliament 
can do away this influence ; and that, to 
such reform, the outs are as decidedly op- 
posed as the ins, 

, W M . COBBETT. 
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Proceedings of % thc Common Council of 
the City of London, at Guildhall: Fri-' 
day, Nov. 3, 1809. — ( Continued from 
p. 726.) 

Mr. Waithman certainly expected that 
he should have had to trouble the Court 
with only a few sentences on the present 
occasion. He was, as he imagined, re- 
lieved even from this necessity, when he 
had heard the speech of the Gentleman 
who had opened the business, and who 
opposed the Resolution simply on the 
ground of irregularity, ^le presumed 
there never was a point clearer than the 
Resolution was in this respect. - They had 
acted so on the very last Meetiug. They 
were then called on to appoint a Com- 
mittee to carry certain Resolutions into 
execution, and yet, on the motion of the 
hon. gent, who had just sat down, they 
had set aside the original Resolutions, and 
adopted others diametrically opposite in 
their stead. Here, too, the Court was call- 
ed on to protect its own character, and 
the character of a Gentleman, of whose 
conduct they had formerly expressed their 
unanimous approbation, but who was new 
most grossly traduced. Notwithstand- 
ing all he had heard from the Gentleman 
opposite, and though he had often seen 
him unnecessarily load himself with dust 
and cobwebs, he confessed that he did not 
recollect an occasion on which the hon. 
gent, had done so to so little purpose as on 
the present occasion. To the first para- 
graph of the Resolution the Worthy Gen- 
tleman had no objection. His objection 
to the second paragraph consisted only in 
finding fault with the words of it, so far as 
the expression disposal of Church Patron- 
age was used ; like • that arch-quibbler 
Mr. Canning, who wished to infer that . 
Lord Castlereagh had not abused East In- 
dia Patronage, because the transaction 
had not been carried into effect. When 
they saw a Dr. O'Meara brought into the 
presence of Royalty by the interference 
of a common prostitute, was it possible for 
that Court to doubt, that the most corrupt 
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interference had taken place in Church 
Patronage ? As to the third paragraph, 
he (Mr. Waithman) maintained that the 
speech of the Speaker did apply, and that 
it did most completely reprobate the sys- 
tem from beginning to end. Lord Liver- 
pool, too, had done the same in the House 
of Lords, and both had stated, that though 
the practice was known to exist, it had 
never till then been publicly acknowledg- 
ed, and the Speaker, on that occasion, ob- 
served, that if the practice had not then 
been detected, in the end Seats would have 
been publicly sold, and that such traffic 
“ would bring a greater scandal upon Par- 
liament and the nation than this country 
has ever known since Parliament had an 
existence.” The Worthy Gentleman 
agreed with the next paragraph, concern- 
ing lord Castlereagh, who was, as another 
Worthy* Gentleman (Mr. Box) had de- 
scribed him, one of the greatest and most 
leading men in the country! Yes, this 
was one of our great leading men, but, he 
should say, whatever the Worthy Gentle- 
imm opposite might think of the declara- 
tion, tnat, under such men. as Lord Cas- 
tlereagh and Mr. Canning, this country 
could not last long. The hon. Gent.jsaid 
he loved virtue and detested vice; but 
how did he love virtue ? as he did a good 
dinner. He loved virtue and detested 
vice in the abstract.' Such a thing might 
be possible to the hon. Gent/s metaphy- 
sical mind, but, for his part, he (Mr. W.) 
could not comprehend it. Though such 
calamities as vice and corruption do exist 
in a State, did the hon. Gent, mean to say 
that they ought to be endured ? Mr. Can- 
ning was told that the discovery had taken 
place ; he said that a stand must be made; 
and so there had, for both parties united 
to preserve the system. The Hon. Gent, 
said, that in the time of sir W. Pulteney 
there was corruption in the State, and to 
a greater extent* than > at present. He 
asked the hon. Gent, if he could shew him 
a Government which had at any time been 
overturned, unless from the dreadful cor- 
ruption which existed ? and ought not 
that Court, and the country, at all times to 
exert themselves against corruption, and in 
favour of virtue. Every free country 
must be in a sort of constant state of re- 
sistance on the part of the people, to keep 
in check the encroachment!? of govern- 
ment. The hon. gent, seemed, however, 
to think that no interference should take 
place on the. part of the people, In this 
ne could not agree. We had frequently! 


had good ministers, if the house of com* 
mons would * have kept a vigilant ejre over 
them. So had that Court good officers; 
but if the Court were to suffer their offi- 
cers to have it in their power to bribe the 
members of the Court, hoty long did they 
suppose the Court would continue to pos- 
sess a controul over their own officers; 
worthy and upright men as they might 
otherwise be. 

Mr. S. Dixon wished to protect the offi- 
cers of the Court. 

Mr. Waithman recommended to the 
worthy gent, to reserve his defence for 
himself. He was satisfied there was not 
an officer belonging to that Court who be- 
lieved that he meant anything personal 
to them. Under any Administration, even 
though Chatham himself was at the helm of 
public affairs, we must have, and even such 
a minister would require, a vigilant house 
of commons to look after him. The. hon; 
gent, said that Mr. Wardle caused deri* 
sion in the house by the mention of & 
house in the City for the Sale of Offices. 
True, he did so ; but those same person* 
who then laughed at his information, after- 
wards availed themselves of it by prose- 
cuting the offenders, charging the offence 
as one calculated to vilify and degrade 
the government, and to bring it into con- 
tempt. The hon. gent, said, borrowing 
the expression of Mr. Perceval or Mr. 
Canning, that Mr. Wardle wished to re- 
duce the expenditure by reducing the 
army. This was not the' case ; he wished 
to do so by reducing only what was use* 
less and unprofitable. He recollected, 
that in the, latter end of the administration 
of lord .North, when he could no longer 
stand against the opposition by which he 
was assailed, that a Cpmmittee of Ac- 
counts was appointed . Afterwards, in 1 7 97, 
a Finance Committee was appointed, and 
many reports were made; but to what 
good end ? Commissioners were also ap- 
pointed to examine the accounts in the 
West Indies. Several millions were then 
outstanding, and yet the salaries of the 
persons employed have hitherto exceeded 
the advantage derived by the public from 
their labours. He (Mr. Waithman) had 
looked into these accounts, which were as 
voluminous as Raping history of England, 
and it was true, as Mr. Windham had said, 
we were corruption from top to bottom, 
and could never expect to do good, till 
things were completely changed. ’ In the 
War Office there was- a yearly allow- 
ance for salaries to the amount of 28,00 OL 
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yet this sum remained at the disposal of 
the Secretary to the' Treasury, and was no 
doubt given away in pensions, &c. ; for 
here the arrear ot accounts was explained 
on the ground that there was not a suffi- 
’ cient number of clerks, or that they were 
unqualified for the duty. They were, no 
doubt, in many instances, young gentle- 
pien, who, with notions too exalted for a 
mercantile life, were set down there to 
spend their forenoons in amusing them- 
selves with Anti -Jacobin Newspapers end 
Magazines, as a fit preparation for the 
more jpOblic sphere in which they were 
afterwards destined to move. He pro- 
ceeded* to> mention a Mr. Hamilton, who, 
with a salary *of 150/. in the War Office, 
was also secretary to Mr. W. Dundas, with 
a salary, of. 300/. ; clerk of the Ordnance* 
with a salary, and with free house, coals 
and candles, who neglected all these duties 
that he might act as Surveyor of Taxes, 
and who on Mr. W. Dunda/s retiring, had 
received a pension of 150/. per annum, for 
extraordinary services rendered to Mr. 

' W. Dundas during, the two years he held 
the office of Secretary, at War. He also 
mentioned a servant of Mr. C. Jenkinson’s, 
who held the office of a Messenger in the 
War Office for upwards of 30 years, during 
all of which tinde he never quitted his 
master (then lord Liverpool’s) service : 
that general Fitzpatrick’s Secretary had 
also, on his retiring, received a pension as 
Mr. W. Dundas’ s had done. These were 
all men, he, contended, who ought not to 
be trusted. The hon. gent, said there were 
only 200 members of the House of Com- 
mons who were supposed to be influenced 
by the Minister. He (Mr. W.) maintain- 
ed that there were not 20 in the whole 
house who were completely disinterested, 
he meant through themselves or relatives, 
or through peers with whom they might 
be connected, or in stations naval or mili- 
tary; men might be as much influenced by 
expecting as by having ; and what im- 
mense influence must not a revenue of 78 
millions per annum be supposed to create. 
When lord* Amherst was Commander in 
Chief the whole expenditure of, bis office 
,was 1 ,QQ0/. a year; now it amounted to 
8,000/. Col. Gordon, the Secretary to 
the Commander, had 2,000/. a year, being 
double the. whole expence in lord Am- 
herst’s time, yet it surely would not be 
contended that the business was not as 
well done then as it was now. The hon. 
gent, called the Resolution of the Worthy 
Alderman crude. He must rather con- 



ceive the speech of the worthy Gentjc- 
man to be so. He had never left the Court 
more in the dark, than on the present oc- 
casion, though he himself seemed to hare 
been getting new lights lately, which 
taught him to advise the Court to support 
the prerogative against the people. He 
proceeded to read aquotation froma speech 
of Mr. Justice Bailey, in the case of sir 
Christopher Hawkins, in which the learned 
Judge states, that if the rights of election 
are so to be trampled on, the Constitution 
which is now our boast, will be something 
even less than a shadow. This was the 
opinion of one of the Judges of England, 
and where was this shadow even to be 
found, if the House of Commons, instead 
of discharging their duty, was to protect 
the prerogative against the people. The 
Hon. Gentleman’s arguments went to prove 
quite the reverse of what he wished, and 
completely shewed that the country could 
not at present have any confidence iu 
Ministers. They had now so'much.to do 
iu the House of Commons, that they could 
not think of the great affairs of the nation. 
When the. Hon. Gent, declared that .he 
would be ready to go up to the Throne 
week after week till the corruptions in the 
State were done away, he (Mr. W.) did 
not expect that he would have shewn sb 
little punctuality. " When the other wor- 
thy Member, however (Mr. Kemble), de- 
clared that his blood* was boiling at the 
distresses of the people, he little expected 
that he could have been silent during the 
series of calamities which the country had 
lately sustained by the gross inefficiency 
of its Government ; but still less could he 
have imagined that that worthy Gentle- 
man would have come forward, and called 
on the Court to rescind the motion, which 
did them more honour than any other 
Resolutions which they hard passed for 
several years. The worthy Gentleman 
talked of charity ; let him think however 
of those brave men, and, their relatives, 
who perished along with the gallant 
Moore, and in our other more recent ex- 
peditions. — - And though we were told 
that due inquiry had been made, Mfc 
Canning since tells us no, and yet, while 
he admits the inefficiency of the minister, 
under whom the Expedition was prepared, 
he sits calmly by and allows him to take 
the superintendance of two other Expedi- 
tions, and to send two other armies to be 
wasted, one at Walchferen, and another in 
Spain. It was the duty of that Court to 
stand up and defend every public man 
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when they saw him attacked by both 
parties. When Col. Wavdle first stood up 
in the House of Commons be had not one 
man to support -him, and yet, .at the end, 
he had 125 with him against both parties. 
It Was his (Mr. W.’s) firm conviction that 
the country could not stand unless the 
House of Commons kept a vigilant eye 
over ministers. By passing a Bill to pre- 
vent the Sale of Seats in the House of 
Commons, they had themselves recognized 
the existence of such a practice. If the 
Court rescinded this Vote, they would 
thereby pass a censure on. Col. Wardle, 
and degrade themselves and their Consti- 
tuents. If so, he hoped meetings of the 
■Citizens would be called to consider of 
their conduct. If they acted so unwor- 
thily /he should hot desire again to have a 
seat in that Court. 

Mr. S. Dixon supported the motion. 

Mr. Kemble disclaimed any intention 
of reflecting upon the character of Mr. 
Wardle, declaring that if he conceived 
the Motion he thought it his duty to sub- 
mit had such a tendency, he would imme- 
diately withdraw it. Mr. Wardle was so 
situated at present, that he would feel it 
unjust to make any attack upon him. 
Full opportunity for explanation ought in 
justice to be afforded him, before any 
deoision was formed against him. That 
. there was a great deal necessary to be ex- 
* plained was obvious, and he had no doubt 
that much would come out of which the 
public had not yet the least idea. As to 
the sentiments of the Gentleman on the 
floor, (Mr. Waithman), he must say, that 
although he approved of his conduct on 
certain occasions, he was not prepared to 
go the entire length to which these sentU 
ments would lead. He felt himself quite 
an independent man, owing no favour to 
any Minister, and he was decidedly hos- 
tile to corruption, which he would have 
torn up by the roots ; but the learned 
Gentleman on the floor had taught him a 
lesson, how cautious he should be as to the 
company with which he acted, in prose- 
cution of his principles, lest he should be 
betrayed farther than it was his wish to 
g* 

Mr. Alderman Atkins deprecated the 
unqualified censure of the House of Com- 
mons, which the Court had heard in the 
course of the debate. ’ How, he would ask, 
could it be consistently maintained, that 
there were not 20 independent Mem- 
bers in that Assembly, when it was recol- 
lected, as the Gentleman himself who 
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made the assertion quoted, that 125 Mem- 
bers voted • with Mr. Wardle ; and when 
its conduct in Lord Melville’s case was 
taken into account, there he would ever 
contend that the independence and inte- 
grity of the House of Commons — that its 
proud support of the British character, was 
most eminently proved. 

Mr. Miller emphatically contrasted the 
conduct pursued by certain Gentlemen,' 
with regard to the Family of the King and 
the interest of the Minister. When it was 
proposed to thank Mr. Wardle for his op- 
position to the Duke of York, these Gen- 
tlemen, notwithstanding all their vaunted 
loyalty, were silent or acquiescent ; but 
the moment the interest oi the Minister 
was attacked, up started .this party to raise 
a hue and cry against Mr. Wardle. v It 
would be well for real loyalists to censir 
aider this contrast. It was equally mate- 
rial to the King and to the . people to con- 
sider it, and to examine the character and 
motives of those who abused Mr. Wardle. 
They must be stupid indeed who could 
suppose, that that abuse sprung from any 
objection to vice, or any regard to virtue. 
No, Mr. Wardle was not abused, because 
he was believed to be wrong, but because 
he was known to be right — and if he had 
not deserved the approbation and esteem 
of good men, the base men, by whom he 
was abused, would have been his pane- 
gyrists. But Mr. Wardle, supported by 
the people, must triumph over such foes. 

Upon the question being put, a very 
decided majority appeared in favour of 
the Previous Question.— We could not in* 
deed perceive more than five hands in 
favour of Mr. Kemble’s motion. 
— 

OFFICIAL PAPERS. 

Sweden and Russia. — Treaty of Peace be* 
tween Sweden and Russia . Dated 5-17 th 
September 1809. 

In the name of the Holy and Undivided 
Trinity ! His Majesty the King of Sweden, 
and his Majesty the Emperor of all the 
Russias, equally animated by the desire of 
causing the advantages of peace to suc- 
ceed to the calamities of war, and of re- 
establishing harmony and good under- 
standing between their states, have, to 
this effect, appointed their Plenipoten- 
tiaries; namely, his Majesty the King of 
Sweden, Baron Count Louis Bogislas; 
Christopher de Stedinck, one of the Nobles 
of the kingdom of Sweden, General of 
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Infautry of the Swedish armies, Knight and 
Commander of the Swedish Orders, Grand 
Cross of the Order of the Sword, Krtight 
of the Order of St. Andrew, of St. Alex- 
ander Newsky, and of St. Anne of the first 
class ; and M. Andrew Frederick Skojol- 
derand. Colonel and Commander of the 
Order of the Sword : and Jiis Majesty the 
Emperor of all the Rossi as. Count Nicholas 
RomanzofF, actual Privy Counsellor, Mem- 
ber of the Council of State, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Minister of Commerce, 
Senator, actual Chamberlain, Knight of 
the Orders of St. Andrew, St. Alexander 
Newsky, Grand Cross of the Order of St. 
Wladimir, and of St. Anne of the First 
Classes, Grand Eagle of the Legion of Ho- 
nour, of France, Knight of the Royal 
Prussian Orders of the Black Eagle and 
Red Eagle, and of the Royal Dutch Order 
of the Union, and M. David Alopeus, 
actual Chamberlain, Knight of the Grand 
Cross of the Order of St. Wladimir of 
the second class, and of St. Anne, of 
the firsj; — who, after the exchange of 
their respective full powers, found to be 
good and in due form, have agreed upon 
the following Articles : — 

Art I. There shall henceforth be peace, 
friendship, and good understanding be- 
tween his Majesty the King of Sweden, 
and his Majesty tie Emperor of all the 
Russias. The high contracting parties 
will make it their chief study to maintain 
a perfect harmony between themselves, 
their states, and subjects, and will care- 
fully avoid whatever may hereafter dis- 
turb the union so happily re-established. 

II. His Majesty the Emperor of all the 
Russias having manifested the invariable 
resolution not to separate bis interests 
from those of his allies, and his Swedish 
Majesty wishing to give, in favour of his 
subjects, all the extent possible to the ad- 
vantages of the Peace^ promises and en- 
gages, in the most solemn and binding 
manner, to neglect nothing which, on his 
part, may tend to the' prompt conclusion 
of Peace between him and his Majesty 
the Emperor of the French, King of Italy, 
and his Majesty the King of Denmark and 
Norway, by the means of the direct ne- 
gotiations already commenced with these 
Powers. 

III. His Majesty the King of Sweden, 
m order to give an evident proof of his de- 
sire to renew the most intimate relations 
'with the august allies of his Majesty the 


Emperor of all the Russias, promise^" 
adhere to the continental system, Vw 
such modifications as shall be morenff 
ticularly stipulated in the nego^iaoE. 
which is about to be opened betww 
Sweden, France, and Denmark. — Mem* 
while, his Swedish Majesty engages, fidft 
the exchange of the ratifications of the 
present Treaty, to order that the ports of 
the kingdom of Sweden shall be . closed, 
both to the- ships of war and merchantmen 
of Great Britain, with the exception of the 
importation of salt and colonial produc- 
tions, which habit has rendered neces- 
sary to the people of Sweden. — His Ma- 
jesty the Emperor of all the Russias pro- 
mises before-hand, to consent to every 
modification which his allies may consider 
just and fit to be admitted in favour of 
Sweden, with respect to commerce and 
mercantile navigation. 

IV. His Majesty, the King of Sweden, 
as well for himself as for his successors to 
the throne and kingdom of Sweden, re- 
nounces irrevocably and in perpetuity, 
in favour of his Majesty the Emperor of 
all the Russias, and his successors to the 
Throne and Empire of Russia, all his rights 
and titles to the Governments hereafter 
specified, which have been conquered 
from the Crown of Sweden by the arms 
or his Imperial Majesty in the present, 
war, namely — The Governments of Ky- 
menagard, Nyland, and Tavastchus, Abo 
and Bjorneborg, with the isles Aland, Sa- 
volax and Corelia, Wasa, Uleaborg, and 
part of West Bothnia, extending to the 
river of Tornea, as shall be fixed in the 
subsequent Article in the demarkation of 
the frontiers. — These governments, with 
all the inhabitants, towns, ports, fortresses, 
villages and islands, as well as all the de- 
pendencies, prerogatives, rights, and emo- 
luments, shall henceforth belong, in full 
property and sovereignty, to the Empire 
of Russia, and* shall remain incorporated 
with it. — To this effect his Majesty the 
King of Sweden promises, in the most 
solemn and obligatory manner, as well 
for himself as for his successors, and all 
the kingdom of Sweden* never 'to make 
any claim, director' indirect, on the said 
governments, provinces, islands, and ter- 
ritories, all the inhabitants of which shall, 
in virtue of this renunciation, be relieved 
fro pa the homage and oath of fidelity by 
which they were bound to the Crown of 
Sweden. (To be continued.) 
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' “ The defect of Representation is the fictional disease ; and, unless you apply a remedy directly to 

“ that disease, you must inevitably tfcke the consequences with which it is pregnant. Withwit a 

a Parliamentary Reform the nation will be PLUNGfiO INTO NEW WARS; without a Parliamentary. 
u Reform you CANNOT BE SAFE AGAINST BAD MINISTERS, nor can good ministers be of use t 
M to you. No HONEST man can, according to the present system, continue minister.” 

Mr. Pitt’s Speech, 1782. 
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TO THE 

Independent People op Hampshire. 

. Letter IV. 

Parliamentary Rrform . 

Gentlemen, 

„ My addresses to you, upon this subject, 
have for some months been discontinued 
on account of other matter having forced 
itself upon the public attention. Now 
we may resume the discussion without 
much danger of its being interrupted by 
the interest excited by warlike events, 
seeing that, after what we have now seen 
in that way, there can happen nothing of 
the sort, capable of exciting our wonder, 
or rousing our indignation. Since the 
date of my Third Letter ; that is to say, 
within the short space of six months, we 
have seen, L The war and the peace, be- 
un and concluded in Austria. 2. We 
ave seen the campaign in the southern 
peninsula, the destructive campaign in. 
Spain and Portugal, and the list of titles 
bestowed upon our commander. 3. We 
have seen the splendid and enormously 
expensive embassy to Spain. 4. We 
have seen the Walcheren Expedition, for 
the achievements of which, as well as for 
those of Baron Douro, the Park and 
Tower guns were fired, and government 
Illuminations were made, in token of joy. 

We have seen, one week, materials 
(even to brick and mortar) and workmen 
shipped off for the purpose of building 
barracks wherein to lodge our troops in 
the island of Walcheren, and, the next 
week, we have seen it stated, that these 
troops are ordered to evacuate the island. 
In short, six such months for military 
events; six months of such importance to 
the world have, I am pretty confident, 
never been before, though my opinion is, 
that the next six, after this winter, will not 
be less important. Well, Gentlemen, now, 
look back over these six last months, not for- 
getting that one of the ministers remained 


in office along with another of them, and 
suffered that other to plan and execute 
the terrible expedition to Walcheren, 
while the former carried in his pocket a 
promise of the dismissal of the latter, 
upon the ground of his unfitness for his 
office ; not forgetting, I say, that mil- 
lions of our taxes and the lives of thousands 
pf our countrymen were committed to the 
united councils, to the co-operating wis- 
dom, df men whose jealousy and hatred, 
of each other urged them, at last, to shoot 
at each other’s heads: look back over 
these six last months ; then read my 
motto; and then ask yourselves, whether 
you have not there before you the disease 
and the remedy . 

When Pitt uttered these words he did 
not foresee, that he himself should go so 
far in the way of fulfilling them. » He 
could hardly have foreseen, that, “ without 
“ a Reform,” he should become minister, 
and “ continue ” such for nearly twenty 
years ; had he foreseen this, he would no6 
have declared,, that, without a reform , no 
honest man could continue minister . We 
are now- in a situation to render this sub- 
ject particularly interesting, because .we 
have the practical consequences before our 
eyes. A change of ministry is called for by 
some persons, as the means of saving tlm 
nation ; or, afr least, of affording it a 
chance of salvation ; but, Pitt, in this me- 
morable speech, told us, that, “ without 
“ a Parliamentary Reform, even good mi - 
“ nisters would be of no use,” a truth which, 

I think, none but such persons as the Edin- 
burgh Reviewers, that, is to say, those 
who profit, or seek to profit, from corrup- 
tion, w ill attempt to deny. 

There cannot, I think, be the smallest 
doubt, that it is owing to the want of a 
representation of the people^ that this na- 
tion has been plunged into new wars and 
expensive and useless and inglorious wars; 
for, indeed, it is manifest, that almost con* 
stant vvar is necessary to the present sys- 
tem, war being the source of such endless 
2 B 
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means of influence. But, to take a recent 
instance or two, is it not notorious, th^t 
tHe war for Ferdinand VII, a war which 
has already cost us so many millions in 
taxes and so many thousands of valuable 
ives, a war the events of which make one 
shudder with horror; is it not notorious, 
that this war was never approved of by 
the people of this kingdom, who were will- 
ing to piake any sacrifices for the purpose 
of restoring the liberties of Spain, and of 
defending them against Buonaparte, but 
who abhorred the idea of aiding in the per- 
petuating of Spanish bondage ? The Edin- 
burgh Reviewers have asserted, that the 
people have to thank themselves for the Na- 
tional Debt, for that they have always? 
urged the government to make war: That 
every one of the wars of this reign has 
been a war of the people. " The people !” 
What a shame for men of talents thus to 
prostitute those talents ! The people ? In 
What way did the people express their ap- 
probation of this war for Ferdinand ? I 
need not put the question to those of you, 
Gentlemen, who happen to live at Win- 
chester, and who stiw some two score of 
sycophantic clergymen and tax-gatherers 
and barrack-masters and dock-yard con- 
tractors trooping to St. John’s House at 
the heels of George Rose, and there, call- 
ing themselves a county meeting , passing, in 
the form of an Address to the Ring, an appro- 
bation of the war j ust then resolved upon, and 
which Address was brought ready manu- 
factured, in the pocket of the said George 
Rose, or some one acting under his direc- 
tion. Now is it not baseness to the last 
degree for any well-informed man to call 
this the voice of the people of Hampshire? 
Gur voice, as you well know, was directly 
against such a war ; and, indeed, our in- 
terests musk be eternally opposed to every 
project, calculated, as this \vus, to produce 
a waste of .national resources, without the 
smallest chance of effecting any good pur- 
pose whatsoever. It is not so with the far 
greater part of those, who assemble upon 
such occasions. They have an interest 
iiot only separate from, but in direct oppo- 
sition to, our interests. To them every ad - 
dition to the taxes (no matter from what 
cause) is a benefit, because the gain of most 
of tl\em is in proportion to the amount of 
the taxes. And, which applies to the 
whole of them, they, at any rate, have in 
view some place, pension, or emolument 
from the ministry of the day, and, there- 
fore, they ought not to be, in such a case, 
considered as speaking the voice of the 


people, nor, indeed, of any portion of the 
people. 

It was ray intention, at this time, mere- 
ly to point out to you some of the con- 
sequences, which we have, at this moment, 
before us, of a want of a Parliamentary 
Reform ; but, an advertisement, which I 
have just seen, for a county-meeting in 
Berkshire “ to consider of an Address, 

“ congratulating his Majesty on his enter- 
" ing the 50lh year of his reign/’ induces 
me to beg leave to trouble you with a few 

words upon that subject. If there should 

be a meeting called in this county for a 
similar purpose, and if the Address, there 
proposed, should contain, whether ex- 
pressly or by implication, any praise of the 
ministers and measures of this most unfortu- 
nate and calamitous reign, it will be our 
duty to demand an alteration in such Ad- 
dress. There is not a man of us who will be 
disposed to dissent from any expression of 
good wishes or of duty towards his Majesty; 
but, at the same time, that we " congratu- j 

late him upon his having entered on | 

“ the 50th year of his reign at thesame 
time that we express our fidelity to him 
as our sovereign, it will be perfectly 
proper for us to express our unfeigned 
regret, that, during the whole of his 
reign, he has never had but very few ser- 
vants, in whom the people confided, and 
that every set of his servants have been, 
by their successors, accused of want of 
honesty as well as want of wisdom ; so 
that, each set of servants have made false 
assertions, or every set have been bad. — - 
I trust, that we shall not keep away from this 
meeting (if one should take place) merely 
because it may be called by others. It is 
a time of the year when most men hare 
some leisure. My decided opinion is, 
that it is impossible for George Rose and 
all his underlings to pack a meeting in 
such a way as to obtain any thing resem- 
bling a majority, unless they were to hire 
carts and waggons and actually bring up 
loads from the Dock-yards and the Bar* 
racks in the Isle of Wight. Indeed, they 
cannot do it : let the yeomanry act as they 
did upon the last occasion, and there is not 
the smallest doubt of their success.- 
This county has long been regarded as 
being full as much at the ministers’ n6d as 
if it were a rotten borough. It was only 
because it had lent itself to factum. 
Every man almost was persuaded to attach 
himself to one faction or the other, an 
thus became a political slave of his own 
accord. This is not now the case. We 
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now think, each man of us for himself, 
and we have proved to the nation, that 
Hampshire is yet a little more dear to us 

than Hanover. 1 beg leave to add one 

caution. The factions may, perhaps, 
agree to call together only the Noblemen, 
Gentlemen, Clergy, and Freeholders. But, 
they have no power of exclusion. Every 
man, who can possibly attend, should 
attend, and no one dare attempt to set his 
voice aside. There are thousands of per- 
sons, who have copy -hold, or lease-hold,- 
lands, or who have good personal pro- 
perty, though they have nothing of what 
ijs called freehold; but, will such persons 
be weak enough to keep away from a 
county-meeting upon that account, and 
thus tacitly sanction the abominable abuse, 
of which we complain, and which abuse 
sets a forty-shilling freeholder, who is not 
uufrequently a pauper, above the copy or. 
lease holder, or the man in trade, or the 
farmer, who is, perhaps, worth thousands 
of pounds, and who pays in taxes every 
year, or, perhaps three or four times a 
year, more than the fee-simple of the 
forty-shilling freeholder's property is 

worth. No : I trust, that there are, at 

this day, very few indeed of the yeomanry 
and tradesmen of this county, who are to 
be thus deceived, or thus intimidated from 
doing their duty. Every man in the 
county has a right to attend a county 
meeting, and, for this reason, that no one 
has a right to put any question to him as 
to what is the nature of his property. 
Those who pay no taxes, indeed, if any 
such could be. found, might, with some 
shew of reason, be objected to. At a 
meeting, some time ago, at Reading, it 
was asked whether there were any but 
freeholders in the Hall ; whereupon Mr. 
Hallett said : “ If there be any man 
“ here who does not pay taxes, in one 
“ shape or another, let him withdraw." 

A laugh ensued, and all stood fast. 

This is the principle whereon to act in 
such a case. There is no one who 
has authority to examine into any per- 
son's qualification. No one has authority 
to bid another go away ; and, therefore, 
I trust, that any trick intended to make 
the meeting thin, will be defeated. 

I am. Gentlemen, 

Your friend, 

W M . COBBETT. 

Botley, 22 Nov. 1809. 


SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 

State of France,— ——Many have been 


the occasions, upon which I have endca- 
voured to guard my readers against a be- 
lief of the reports, published in this coun- 
try, relative to the pretended misery and 
disaffection of the people in France; which 
reports have been repeated, perhaps, a 

thousand times. The mischief of this 

delusion, is, that it leads people to rely 
upon what is not true, and disposes them 
to slacken in their exertions for their coun- 
try's defence. To be deceived, in any* 
thing, is mischievous ; but every decep- 
tion of this sort is peculiarly so. Most of 

the attempts to deceive the public in thi* 
»way have been gross enough.; but, I 
do not, at present, recollect any one so 
very gross as that, which I am about to 
make a subject of comment ; and, what 
makes it the more necessary to be com- 
mented on, is, that it found its way to the 
public through the pages of the Morning 
Chronicle, which introduced it in a man- 
ner calculated to give it as much credit as 
possible. The introductory words of the 

editor are as follows : “ The Packet of 

“ French Papers which should have been 
“ delivered to us on Monday evening, 
" reached our hands yesterday morning. 
“ It has furnished us with a regular set of 
“ the Courier de 1' Europe down to the 4th 
“ inst. and what is of more importance, with 
“ a particular detail of the present state 
“ of France, written by a Gentleman who 
“ has had the best means qf observation, and 
“ upon whose authority we can IMPLI- 

“ CITLY RELY. The following is the 

“ substance of his private letter to us :'* 

Nows who, from this introduction, 

would not suppose, that a detail was about 
to be given, worthy of public reliance? 
The editor says, that he himself implicitly 
relies upon it; he calls it important; and 
he says his correspondent has had the, 

best means of observation. The article 

is taken from the Morning Chronicle of 
the 15th instant. I think it necessary to 
be particular; for, really, it is hard to be- 
lieve, and I could blame no one for doubt- 
ing in the existence of such a publication. 
Besides, it contains a statement respecting 
the conduct of English prisoners of war 
in France, of which I should be very sorry 
to be suspected as the author, or even the 
promulgator; for, if the fact stated be 
true, it is indeed of importance, but of a 

most disgraceful nature. Here, then, 

is that detail, on w 7 hich the editor of the 
Morning Chronicle places implicit reliance . 

The date, as to place, is blank : the 

time is the 4th of November. " Buona- 

2 B 2 
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u parte passed through Meaux, on the 
'< 26th October, at three o'clock; he ap- 
" peared unusually pale and fatigued ; a 
" handkerchief was tied round his head ; 

** on a faint cry of Vive Napoleon l Vive 
te I’ Empereur ! he scarcely nodded his head. 

<? His baggage was on its route for 
"Bayonne — troops marching from all 
" parts of the North for Spain. He goes 
" after the meeting of the Senate. Joseph 
" Buonaparte is to be King of Italy. Spain 
" to be treated as a conquered country, 
and divided into twelve Governments. 

" — i — Beauharnois is to be King of Po- 
" land ; that part lately wrested from the 
" Austrians to form a part of the king- 

" dom. -Not a light more than the prdi - 

" nary lamps were seen at Paris on the an- 
" nouncing of peace, although the Moni- 
" teur boasted of a general joy and illu- 
" mination ; no such thing ; the Parisians 
« are as indifferent to any peace on the Con - 
" tinent as the Khann of Tartary . They 
" complain loudly of the Corsican's am • 

« bition; pray for peace with England, 

<f with whom they are not enemies . It is the 
" Corsican himself, and those who are en 
"joying military rank and place, that are 
" for war ; but they wish for repose . There 
" is no Commerce ; Paris presents perfect- 
M ly splendid misery; a few carriages, and 
« those by no means convey any great idea of 
“ riches. Every trader readily carries 
" his merchandize 25 or 50 per cent, for 
" ready money. Coffee, sugar, cloth, all 
" cotton manufactures, augment amazingly 
" in price. * The theatres not half full, ex- 
*< cept in the pit. Bills are stuck up every 
^ night at St. Cloud, Malmaison, and in 
" the streets, that the police are employed 
" taking down. The farmers mined, can- 
" not pay their servants' or their labourers, 

, M but in kind, wheat being so cheap and plenti- 
“ful. Where they dare speak, I never was 
« witness to so much discontent, in every de- 
„ " partment ; and this new call of 36,000 
" men (which will be treble) has filled up 
" their cup of sorrow. The flower of the 
" army is cut off. The Imperial Guard, 

" not one out of ten, that left Paris in April 
“ last; returned without loss of limb or severely 
* e wounded: th e privates and subaltern officers 
" speak freely. His army is composed of 
« thousands of Prussians, whom he took 
" prisoners, and never suffered to return, in 
" violation of the treaty of peace. The 
" conscripts wound and maim themselves 
" to prevent serving. — The new public 
« works are not paid for : the person 
** who is repairing the Thuilleries, &c. 
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" has not been paid a sous since two years, 
tt and then on Government bonds at more 
« than 12 per cent. disciount.-^-Sir Thomas 
" Lavie was thrown into prison and cori- 
« veyed at four in the morning to St. Me- 
" nehou\d, a small fortification near Ver- 
“ dun ; his papers seized, and no one 
“ knew for why — a most wicked breach 
“ of good faith, almost as wicked as our 
« detention of the Corsican. They treat 
our prisoners with uncommon cruelty ; 
thumb-screwed , a chainround their necksmd 
bodies, conducted from brigade to bri- 
gade; nothing but bread, no wine, no 
“ beer, no meat, oftentimes without straw, 
a and put into dungeons full of water! 
“ chained often with galley slaves or 
"other criminals. This severity has 
" forced many to enter into their soviet; 
" 600 already clothed and armed, passed 
" through Meaux for Bayonne . They swore 
n to me they would desert ; above 30 had . 
" I am sure, poor fellows, they entered 
" into the service with no other view than 
" running away ; but, alas ! I fear they 
" will never succeed." ■ — -Tvovv, this de- 
tail does, I think, come completely up 
to the instructions givep by Si; , Toby to 
his brother knight, when the latter is about 
to write a challenge to his supposed rival . 
" Let it be curst and brief ; have as many 
" lies as will lie in thy ^heet of paper; 
" let there be gall enough in thy ink, 
" though thou write with a goose pen. 

Let us pass over the faint cry of 

Vive Napoleon, and also the dim illumina- 
tion at Paris, admitting, for the sake°f 
avoiding dispute, that the accounts, which 
the Moniteur gives of the joy and enthusi- 
astic loyalty of the people of France, ar« 
just about as true as those, given by the 
Morning Post and other hireling prints, 
in similar cases, on this side of the water. 
Let swallow, too, the assertion, that the peo- 
ple of Paris are quite indifferent about any 
peace upon the continent, and that they 
pray for peace with us, whom they 
most cordially, and further that they com- 
plain. loudly of the Corsican's ambition. . • « 
But, stay ! We must be cautious how we 
believe this; because our authentic gen- 
tleman has, in other parts of his fetter; 
told us that it is only certain pcrsjms 
who dare speak. Here sefems to be a i c 

contradiction-; and, indeed, if it be true, 
that the Parisians do loudly complain o 
the Corsican's ambition, they take gfea 
liberties with their sovereign than W* 
ever do with oars, of whom: none of 9® eve 
dream of complaining, though Wt 
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seen some little slaughter of our country- 
men, and though this war as well as the 
last was begun by our government. If, 
therefore, the people of France do loudly 
complain of the conduct of their sove- 
reign, the people of France are not in a 

state of slavery so very complete. So, 

amongst the proof of misery, the “ theatres 
“ are not half full.” Iiow are our theatres ? 
“ The police are employed taking dawn 
How are our police employed ? Oh ! 
what .unfortunate strings to touch upon 
just at this time 1 But, what are we to 
think of what this authentic gentleman 
says about the losses in the army? “ The 
“ flower of the army is cut off.” Good 
God ! and is that a subject of discontent in 
France ? Are we to believe, that that will 
cause the people to hate their sovereign ; 
and are we to believe this too, just at this 
time, when we are still hearing the ac- 
counts of the Jubilee through the besotted 
columns of the hired prints ? Do the peo- 
ple of France pharge their sovereign with 

the blood of his armies ? Not one in 

“ ten that left Paris, in April last, without 
“ loss qf limb, or severely wounded.” Well, 
and what then ? But, really, one can 
scarcely help thinking, that this corres- 
pondent of the Morning Chronicle was 
writing ironically. Alas ! the French 
army, though very likely their loss and 
their sufferings have been great, have not 
fought and bled and suffered in vain : 
they have returned, though few in number, 
perhaps, covered with glory and not with 
disgrace. The Emperor of France may hold 
up his conquests as the price of his people's 
sacrifices. He may say to them, that, 
if he has called upon them for great ser- 
vices, and great pecuniary sacrifices, he 
has given them in exchange perfect se- 
curity. His people dread no enemy. They 
are haunted with no fears of invasion. 
They are not filled with alarms. They 
are not in doubt as to what may be their 
fate in six months from any given day. 
They are, in short, in a settled state of 
things, and they have as much of glory as 

is necessary even for them. Paris, it 

seems, according to the notions of this 
writer, is in a state of splendid misery , and, 
as a proof of it, he tells us, that there are 
but very few carriages. This writer forgets 
the passage, wherein Goldsmith, who 
was, I take it, full as sound a political phi- 
losopher as this gentleman; he forgets the 
passage, wherein this poet so justly, so 
poetically, and so feelingly describes the 
misery, which never fails ta accompany 


the “ rattling chariots' clash, the torches* 
“ glare.'' Perhaps there is no remark that 
could have been made, better calculated 
than this, to give a reflecting man a fa- 
vourable opinion of the change, which the 
last seventeen years has introduced into 
France. The fault here is, that it is all 
carriages, all rattle and glare, in the pub- 
lic parts of the metropolis, while, every 
where else, real misery prevails ; while 
the poor-rates and the number of paupers 
are daily augmenting ; and w hile the 
whole nation is so heavily burdened with 
taxes, that no man can scarcely call any 
thing his own. As if, however, the ab- 

sence of carriages from the streets of Pa- 
ris ; as if the disappearance, or, at least, 
the diminution of luxury ; as if this were 
not sufficient to convince us of the miseiy 
existing in France ; as if, to convince us 
that the people of France are in a misera- 
ble state, it were not sufficient to tell us 
that they are not in danger of being tram- 
pled under foot by the horses of loan-job- 
'bers, jews and contractors ; as if this were 
inadequate to the giving of us a just no- 
tion- of the jhisery of the French people, 
this gentleman tells 11 s . . . . what, think 
you, reader ? You have seen, or you never 
would have guessed at it, if you had kept 
on guessing to the end of your life. He 
gives «s as a proof of the misery of the peo- 
ple of France, the fact of “ wheat BEING 
" SO CHEAP AND SO PLENTIFUL." 
There is a proof of misery! There is a 
proof of national misery, and of the terrible 
effects of the change that has taken place 
in France ! Have a care. Sir, how you pro* 
mulgate such proofs of French misery; 
for they might produce, in England, effects 
that you do not appear to be aware o£ 
especially if the quartern loaf should hap- 
pen to rise to half a crown or two shillings. 

This is, to be sure, a most curious 

symptom of national misery, and no less 
curious a source of national discontent. 
We now know, then, what it is these gen- 
tlemen mean when they talk of national 
misery, national ruin, national destruction, 
and the like. They mean that state of 
things, in which there are few coaches 
and chariots and landaus and • curricles, 
but in which there is plenty of bread. 
They mean that state of things, in which 
there are, comparatively speaking, ./hu/tfr- 
sons who live upon the taxes ; few persons 
who live upon the fruit of the labour, or 
of the estates, of others. This is what 
they mean by national miseiy and destruc- 
tion ; but, X would advise them, if they 
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really have discovered this to be the case 
in France, to “ keep their own council ;” 
for that, even with the aid of thefec-loso- 
phee of the Edinburgh Reviewers, they will 
never persuade the people of England, 
that the sight of the fine carriages of jews 
and contractors is preferable to plenty of 

bread. But, it seems, this abundance of 

nuhcat has ruined the farmers . Well, 

then, what pretty fellows we must be, who 
have, in our Common Prayer Book Forms of 
Thanksgiving for Plenteousness ? All the 
maxims of the world are wrong, then? 
People should pray to be guarded against 
abundant crops ? The arts of tilling and 
manuring, and the anxieties of the hus- 
bandman, are, then, all worse than use- 

, less ? " The farmers are ruined , wheat 

being so cheap and plentiful” . If it be 
plentiful, it will, of course, be cheap. 
One is a consequence of the other; ! 
but, that the growers of corn should be 
rained by the abundance ^>f produce is 
an absurdity too gross to be tolerated 

for one moment. They cannot, we 

are told, " pay their servants or their la- 
bourers, but in kind” It was well pur gen- 
tleman, “ who has the best means of infor- 
mation,” put inthissaving sentence at the 
end. Sad state, to be sure ; the farmers 
have nothing but corn, that is to say, nothing 
but the means of paaking food and drink, 
to give to their servants and labourers ; 
and those means they have in such/ibund- 
ance that they do not know what to do 

with them ? Oh ! wretched farmers ! 

miserable labourers ! Unfortunate people 
of France, such are the effects of that 
change, which has driven from amongst 
you the loan-jobbers, farmers of taxes, 
contractors, Jew-brokers, and all those, 
whom in former times, you had the honour 
of seeing drive along the streets in gilt 
chariots, and to hear of their sumptuous 

meals upon turtle ! Reader, you must 

recollect, that that wise man William Pitt, 
commonly called " an illustrious friend uow- 
rf no-more ;” you must recollect, that this 
* s great statesman,” at the commencement 
of his war against France, conceived the 
brilliant idea of starving that country into 
submission, and that, with this view, he 
expended several millions of English taxes. 
The scheme, brilliant as it was, failed.’ 
Pitt promised the parliament thathis starv- 
ing scheme, joined to the breaking up of 
€t public credit” in France, would do the 
business of the revolutionizers In a very 
short time. We know this to have turned 
out a false promise ; but our best informed 
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friend, if he had been of Pitt's council, 
would have told him, that he went just the' 
wrong way to work ; for that, the certain 
way to ruin a nation was to ensure it, if 
possible, most abundant crops of every 
thing, and especially of wheat; that is to 

say, an abundance of bread. 1 do not 

know how the reader may view this matter, 
but, to me, it appears very disgraceful to 
this country, that such absurdities as this' 
should be sent forth to the public, through 
the columns and under the express recom- 
mendation of a print of long standing, and 
of established character. It is not many 
weeks since a publication appeared in one 
of our daily prints, which of them I now 
forget, giving quite another account of the 
agricultural state of France. Ihe writer 
in that case, as well as in this, wished to 
make us believe that the people of France 
were miserable, and, of course discontent- 
ed ; but, the former did not, apparently 
think it likely, that we should be able to 
discover a source of national misery in the 
great abundance of wheat and cheapness 
of bread. Be his thoughts what they 
might, however ; his assertions. were, that 
agriculture was in a neglected state. — 
The truth is, 1 believe, that agriculture 
never was, in France, in a state so flourish- 
ing as at this time. There are many rea- 
sons why it should be so. Rich lands, in 
vast quantities, never tilled formerly, 
began to be tilled the moment the revolu- 
tionary fury was over. Nay even during 
the reign of the Directory, all those who 
went to France were surprized to see the 

rapid improvements in agriculture. It 

is of great consequence, that we should 
see this matter in its true light, because, 
as to the result of the contest, in which 
we are now engaged against Buonaparte, 
it is proper that we should know, that we 
have no ground for hoping for any assist- 
ance whatever from the internal situation 
of our enemy's country. We should scout 
all idea of hope built upon such a founda- 
tion. , We should place “ implicit reliance 
upon our own exertions ; and no reliance 
at all upon any aid to be derived from any 

other source. There is something in 

the close of this article of ts undoubted au- 
thority,” that I do greatly doubt of, and 
that 1 most sincerely hope is false from the 

beginning to the end. The reader Will 

anticipate that I allude to the story about 
the prisoners of war , which is, I think, one 
of the most shameful that could have been 

invented. We are told, that our coun- 

tryipen who are prisoners in France, 
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used in a very cruel manner; that they are believe, that the men, thus enlisted, mean 
thumb-screwed; that chains are put round to desert? What chance will they have 
their necks and their bodies ; that they are of deserting ? And where, 1 should bo 
often chained with galley slaves; that they glad to know, will the thirty hide them- 
have nothing but bread to eat; that they are. selves who have deserted in the heart of 
often without even straw to lie upon; and are France ? But, the worst circumstance, 

put into dungeons full of water . Had for the veracity of this writer, is, that the 

these facts come unaccompanied with any French are marching these men to Bay - 
sequel, I should not have believed them, onne; that is to say, to Spain, or to Portu-. 
These, are so glaringly false, that they gal, where they will find (if they find any 
could have been believed by nobody; body to fight with) an army of their own 
and, besides, they so directly contradict countrymen ; and whither, in short, it 
what we know to be true with regard to the would seem, they are sent for the express 
treatment of our prisoners of war in Spain, purpose of affording them the means of 
that we would think they had been invent- deserting, if the fact be, that they are so 
ed for the purpose of throwing discredit much disposed to desert. Whatever may 
upon the channel through which they be the opinion of the writer, as to the 
were conveyed to the public. The sequel , views of these men, there can, I think, be 
however, the sad, the disgraceful sequel, no doubt, that those who have enlisted 
explains the whole at once. It not only them are not afraid of their deserting, or, 
shows the facts to be false, but also shows most assuredly, they would have marched 

the cause of their invention. This them in any direction, other than that of 

gentleman of “ the best means of informa- Spain or Portugal. 1 repeat my hope, 

“ tion,” and on whose statement we are to that the whole of this story is false, not- 
place “ implicit reliance,” says, that many withstanding the Morning Chronicle points 
of our countrymen, who were prisoners of it as worthy of the “ implicit reliance” 
war in France, have entered into the French of the public. I hope it is false from the 
service ; have actually became soldiers in beginning to the end ; but, upon the sup-? 
the army qf “ the Corsican !” And, the position of its being true, as to the fact df 
writer tells us, that he himself saw six enlistment, w hat a contrast does the con- 
hundred of them already clothed and aimed, duct of our prisoners of war present when 

passing through Meaux for Bayonne, set beside that which is, by this same 

After w T e have read this our wonder ceases Morning Chronicle, of the very same date, 
at the account of the chains round the attributed to the Spanish prisoners qf war , — 
neck and the^lungeons full of water; forwe The facts are thus stated : “ We have re- 
see that some such account was absolutely “ ceived letters from Vigo to the date of 
necessary, for the purpose of palliating the “ the 26th ult. By these it appears, that 
disgraceful and ominous fact of the enlist- “ the peasantry of all the adjacent country 
ment of Englishmen under the banners of “ is provided with pikes or fire arms, and 

Napoleon. We are told however, that “ that the inhabitants are in the best dis- 

they swore they would desert; that thirty of “ position to support the public cause. A 
them had already deserted; that the writer “ Gentleman, who has had the good fortune 
is sure they entered into the service with “ to escape from the French, has just ar- 
no other view than that qf running away ; but “ rived from Spain, and has favoured us 
that alas! he is afraid they will never sue - “with some interesting particulars. What 

teed. Leaving the reader to settle the “ he says with regard to the number of 

question of morality in this case, I will “ French in the hospitals of Madrid pre- 
offer a remark or two upon the probability “ cisely corresponds with what was stated 
of what is here said as to the views of the “ in a letter from that city which we in- 
persons thus said to have entered into the “ serted in our Paper of Monday last. Ho 

French service. But, first, let me say/ “ informs us, that all the convents and 

that I greatly doubt the fact. My doubts “ public buildings at the Spanish capital 
may arise from my wishes (for I must wish “ are full of sick and wounded French- 
the fact to be false) ; but, as I do not be- “ men, who are crowded into them to the 
lieve one word about the alledged cruelty, “ number of 18,000. An endeavour was 
so I do not believe that any part of our “ made by Joseph to raise a native regi- 
countrymen would be so base as thus to “ ment under his own banners from the pri - 
take up arms in the service of our enemy. “ sorters and others in the vicinity of Madrid ; 
Upon the supposition, however, that the fact “and to facilitate this purpose, two or 
be true, what are the grounds, whereon to “ three thousand of them were kept without 
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“ food for upwards of two days, when they 
“ were invited to partake of the Royal 
“ bounty, and to enlist under the hew 
“ King. In this feeble condition, from 
“ the want of natural sustenance during so 
“ long an interval, the Spaniards rejected 
“ the proposal , with the exception of two 
te hztfidrca , who entered the ranks. It is 
“ said, that the attempt to rai^e Spanish 
“ battalions in France nas been yet more 
“unproductive. From 20,000 prisoners, 

“ only about 50 Spaniards have been se- 
“ duced by ultimate threats and promises, 

“ to enrol themselves in the French ser- 

tc vice.” Here, then, if this account be 

true, only two hundred out of twenty thou- 
sand Spanish prisoners in France, have, by 
all the threats and promises, that the French 
have been able to make use of, been in- 
duced to join the armies of the enemy ; 
while we are told, that, in one place, six 
hundred English prisoners are actually seen, 
clothed and armed, in the service of that 
erremy. This is a pretty contrast ; a con- 
trast to boast of, and just at this time too ! 

-l am of opinion, as I said before, that 

the whole of the story is false ; and, I think, 
the public will agree with me in thinking, 
that, to say the least of if, the falshood must 
have a very mischievous effect. It is 
right particularly to deprecate any over- 
strained statement respecting the ill-usage 
of our prisoners of war at a time when the 
French have so many of them at their 
.'mercy. We, who are at home, in safety, 
should be very careful how we say any 
thing, that may tend to render more se- 
vere the lot of those of our countrymen, 
who have hazarded their lives in war, and 
whose captivity is, in itself, no bad proof 
of their having been distinguished for 
their bravery. 1 have heard from se- 

veral persons, serving in our unfortunate 
army in Spain, a full confirmation of the 
facts stated by Baron Douro as to the good 
and kind treatment of our people left at 
^Falavera. Of these facts, therefore, we 
cannot doubt, These facts we know to be 
true. Why, then, are we to listen to ano- 
nymous reports, respecting the treatment 

of English prisoners in France ? It has 

been said, that we are indebted to . Mar- 
shals Mortier and Victor for the kind 
treatment of the prisoner^ at Talavera, and 
not to the Emperor Napoleon ; but, does, 
the reader believe, can any man of com- 
mon sense believe, that those Marshals 
would have so acted towards our prisoners, if 
they had suspected, or had had the small* 
*st reason to suspect, that their so acting 


was contrary to the wishes of Napoleon ? 
Nay, must not every one be well assured, 
that those Marshals knew, that their kind 
and generous conduct towards our coun- 
trymen would be agreeable to their mas- 
ter ? And, is it not, then, very wrong to 
pretend to believe ; to seem as if we be- 
lieved, these stories, these utterly incredi- 
ble stories, of the cruelties practised upon 
our countrymen, who are prisoners of war 

in France ! 1 trust that these remarks 

will, have some effect towards inducing 
the editors of papers to be more cautious 
how they give circulation to statements, 
arising evidently from the resentment of 
individuals, but calculated to produce, in 
so many ways, effects injurious to the 
country. 

Change of Ministry. In my article, 

upon this subject, published last week, I 
commented upon a paragraph in the 
Morning Chronicle, and put some ques- 
tions directly to Mr. Perry, the proprie- 
tor of that paper. These questions he has, 
In his paper of the 21st instant, noticed, hut 
not answered. As it were, however, by 
w ay of compensation for this omission, he 
has commented, with no little severity, 
upon my conduct in the present instance, 
and, indeed, upon my political motives 

and conduct in general. Before I set 

about an answer to these comments. I shall 
introduce an article or two from the same 
print, upon the subject of the proposed 
change of ministry. I do it for this rea- 
son. Mr. Perry will be found to accuse 
me of a desire to cure the evils of the coun- 
try by rebuilding, by which he means, that 
I would first pull down. By these extracts 
I shall shew what sort of building he thinks 
we have to deal with, and whether his 
wishes are for pulling down or for re- 
pairing. The first extract relates to 

the alledged conduct of Lord Wellesley, 
and, if true, most curious facts it contains. 

There is a most singular story in the 

“ political circles which merits publicity. 
te It is perfectly well known, that both 
*“ Mr. Canning and Mr. Perceval sent dis- 
** patches to Lord Wellesley, informing 
“ him of the convulsion that had broken 
"up the late Administration; and of 
" the ascendancy gained by Mr. Perceval 
“ , — of the offer that had been made by 
“ him to Lord Grenville and Lord Grey 
" of their rejection — and also containing 
" the offer, by Mr. Perceval, of th§ *o- 
“ reign Office to the Noble Marquis. We 
“understand, that by some 
“ Which remains yet to be explained, J» r * 
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** Canning’s dispatch did not reach the ( 
“ Noble Lord; but Mr. Perceval’s wasfaith- 
“ fully delivered to him. He had, there- 
" fore, only Mr. Perceval’s statement of 
“ the cabal before him, but which oPcourse 
" came corroborated by the testimony of 
" Mr. Wellesley Pole, who had accepted 
" the place of Irish Secretary under the i 
" new firm. Whether the Noble Marquis 
“ thought, however, that further informa- 
" tion was necesskry — that the aspect of 
" things rtiight change even before his 
" letter could arrive in England — that 
“ Mr. Perceval’s footing was not sure — or 
" what other presentiment struck him 
“ we cannot say ; but we understand he 
“ confined himself in his answer to all 
“his friends,' except one, to a simple de- 
" claration, that he had no engagement 
“ with Mr. Canning that could preclude 
" him from accepting a responsible situa- 
" tion in the Cabinet with Mr. Perce- 
" val and Lord Liverpool ; but said, that he 
" had inclosed his determination at length, 
u as to the specific offer made to him, 

" in a letter addressed to his friend Mr. 

" Sydenham, who would of course make 
" it known. Accordingly, there is a 
" large packet, duly sealed by the Noble 
" Lord’s splendid seal of arms, addressed 
" to Mr. Sydenham, still lying in the 
t( Secretary of State’s Office un-opened, 
" Mr. Sydenham having been dispatched 
" on a special mission to Seville, before 
" this important packet arrived in Eng- 
land! Thi9 has given rise to observa- 
u tions of the most lively kind ; as it is 
" facetiously conjectured that the packet 
" may contain more than one letter” - 
This is pretty well, I think.— It having 
been found, that Lord Wellesley was 
willing to join the ministry, the Morning 
Chronicle appears to have thought less 
reserve necessary towards him ; and, ac- 
cordingly, on the 15th instant, it boldly 

speaks out thus: " Never was failure 

“ more complete than Lord Wellesley’s 
" in Spain. He has not succeeded in a 
" single object of his mission. He has 
“ neither expelled the French, nor reform- 
" ed the Junta ; neither united the people, 

" nor conciliated the government. He 
“ loitered in England, till it was too late to 
“ check the rashness or assist' the valour 
" of his brother ; and he has found at Se- 
" ville, that Spaniards are neither dazzled 
" by the splendor of an Asiatic retinue, 
a nor overpowered with the exuberance of 
V an Oriental style. His exhortations, his 
“ remonstrances, his menaces, have been 
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" thrown away upon the Junta, but assisted 
" by other causes, they have kindled a 
" flame among the people, of which, it is 
" difficult to say who will be the victims, 
" or what the duration or the extent. A 
" storm is gathering in that quarter, which 
ts our Lord Wellesley has no disposition to 
" encounter. Political courage is not, " on 
" this side of the Cape at least,” in the 
" number of his virtues. We all re- 
" member the time when his fears, not 
" his friendship, kept him from the highest 
" situation but one of the government. 
" With characters like his, the present 
" danger is always the most alarming, and 
" therefore we were not surprised to hear, 
" that he had so readily acquiesced in the 
" first proposals of Mr. Perceval. But he, 
“ who shrinks from popular commotion^ 
" at Seville, will seek in vain for courage 
" in England, to face, day after day, in a 
" popular assembly, an eloquent, an in- 
" dignant, an injured opponent. That the 
" possession of the Treasury might inspire 
" that confidence we will not deny ; and 
" we have no doubt in asserting, and Minis- 
" ters know it to be the case, that he aqcept- 
" ed their overtures in the belief, that this 
(t splendid prize was included in their offer . 
" Impatient to get away from Seville, he 
(< instantly announced his intention of 
" returning, but before he had begun his 
"journey the news of Lord Grenville and 
" Lord Grey being sent for arrived most 
" inopportunely, to suspend his purpose, 
“ and detain him there, like Prince Voi- 
" scius, in the Rehearsal, with one boot 
" on and another of£ uncertain what course 
" to resolve upon. What will be his de- 
" cision when Mr. Sydenham assures him 
" that negociationis at an end, but that Mr; 
" Perceval means to keep the Treasury to him- 
" self, the appearance of things at Seville 
" will probably determine. If a Govern- 
" ment is likely to be established there, 
" which he can hope to direct, he will 
" prefer a Pro-Consular sway in the Court 
" of a dependant Ally, to an inferior, 
" subordinate, or inactive situation at 
" home. But, if the Junta are obstinate, 
" and the populace riotous, he will obey 
" Mr. Perceval’s call, and if refused the first 
" place in Administration on his return, 
" he will probably retire to the obscurity 
" from which he so lately emerged, and 
"seek in the shade of private life 
" consolation for the disappointments of 
" ambition. To those who recollect Lord 
" Mornington at the Treasury Board, re- 
" citing his annual oration by Mr . Pitt's 
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u permission , and condemned to silence for 
u the remainder of the Session, it must 
u appear a strange caprice of fortune, that 
" could have elevated Lord Wellesley to be 
" the hope and prop of an Administration. 

But such is the fallen state to which the 
u crooked policy qf half a century has degraded 
u the once free and respectable Government qf 
** England . A troop qf hungry Barristers , 
u who have got possession of the lucrative 
u Offices of State, Lave need of an Actor 
to personate the character of a States- 
#r man ; and as none can be found in the 
" metropolis to accept their offers, they 
u are forced to have recourse to provincial 
“ Theatres for some one to complete their 
" Company. But they who look to Lord 
“ Wellesley for active support in danger, 
“ or for extraordinary resources in coun- 
“ sel, have widely mistaken his character 
“ and means. A giant and hero among the 
“ Hindoos , he quitted Lilliput for Brob- 
gt dignag when he returned to Europe.” 

What ! Mr. Perry, has there, then, 

been crooked policy in this government 
for half a century f Is the “ once- free and 
“ respectable government of England de- 
“ graded” ? Are we now ruled by “ a 
“ troop of hungry lawyers ?” Is all this 
true ? And, if it be all true, what sort of 
a thing have we got over us, called a Go- 
vernment? But, whether true or not 
true, I defy you to shew, that I have ever 
spoken of the government in this way. 
No : to take such liberties is a privilege 
peculiar to you men of party, who all un- ! 
derstand one another, and who are known 
to mean no harm to the good old common 

cause of place and pension. But, let 

us take one more article. Let us hear 
your description of those, who now govern 
us; of those who have the management 
of our internal concerns, and who are to 
defend us against all the mighty means and 
mightier genius of our enemy. “ Next to 
“ the mismanagement of public affairs, 
" the distribution of Places to incapable 
" men, forms the most conspicuous part of 
“ the conduct of the present wretched 
" Ministry. The appointment of Mr. 
gt Croker to the Admiralty has attracted 
*' universal notice, and Lord Palmerston, 
ff as Secretary at War, and some say, a 
“ Member of the Cabinet, (though this we 
“ cannot believe) almost surpasses Mr.Cro- 
“ ker. But that both these eminent States- 
• e men might be kept in countenance we 
'.‘ now have Mr. Huskisson’s office, one of 
“ the most difficult, delicate, and import- 
0f ant under Government, confided to Mister 


“Richard Wharton, or Warton, another 
“ broken down Banister, only known by his 
“ attempts at raising the cry of Jacobi-, 
“ nism last year, and only recommended 
“ by that illustrious nobleman Lord Lons- 
“dale. We have long heard that his 
“ Lordship is supposed to have the patron 
“ age of one Cabinet Place, if not two— . 
“ the giving away of it — the appointment 
“ of Lord Mulgrave — the nomination to 
“ the supreme direction of Naval Affair^ 
“ This has been long talked of ; and it 
“ now appears, that beside various lesser, 
“ things. Lord Lonsdale is also complimented 
“ with a Secretaryship qf the Treasury. It 
*' is also suspected that he has insisted 
“ upon the appointment of his Attorney, 
“ Sir James Graham, of Lincoln’s Inn, as 
“ Chairman of the Ways and Means.— 
“ Nor can there be a doubt, that if he ask 
“ it, Ministers must give it. It may in- 
“deed be expected, that when briefless 
“ Barristers fill the higher stations, from 
“ the absolute impossibility of inducing 
“ any other men to take them under such a 
“ Ministry, the next Places should fall to 
“ the lot of worn-out Attomies. Whether 
“ all this Lowther patronage may suit the 
“ House of Commons as well as it does 
“ Mr. Perceval, and the Noble Lord in 
“ question, we presume not to anticipate 
“ —but this we will assert— that no ex- 
“ pedient ever was devised more surely 
“ calculated to bring Government into 
“ universal contempt— more admirably 
“ fitted to alienate the people from their 
“ Rulers, than this shameless distribution 
“ of the highest Offices in the State. In 
“ God’s name, let Lord Palmerston go 
“ stand for one of the vacancies now con- 
“ tested at Cambridge — and let Lord Lons- 
“ dale and his Mulgraves, his Wards, his 
“ Whartons, his Grahams, his Sons, his 
“ Servants, &c. be provided for out of his 
“ 100,000/. a year in the North-— but let 
“ not the Country be told, that it is a mat- 
“ter of perfect indifference who is Se- 
cretary at War, or Secretary of the 

“ Treasury, or First Lord of tne Admi- 
“ ralty — for this is the practical lesson 
“ taught by those scandalous appomt- 
“ ments. Among a thousand other evils, 
“ this obvious one arises from it— that 
“ it degrades the stations in question. 
“ What man fit to serve his Country, can 
“ step into the Offices just held by suen 
“persons as the Lord' Palmerston an 
“ the Sieur Wharton, without reluctance 
, “ without feeling that the Place has be 
“ rendered unfit for him — Thus, tn«D, 
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Mr. Perry asserts, or he obviously in- 
tends his readers should believe that we 
- are now tinder the rule of broken down 
Barristers and worn out Attomies ; that 
Lord Lonsdale in consequence of his bo- 
rough-power, has the patronage, the 
actual giving away , of a place in the cabinet , 
that is to say, that he has, in fact, the ap- 
pointment of one of those few servants 
(not above ten or eleven in number) to 
when the king entrusts the conducting 
of .the great affairs of the nation, and who, 
as it is well known, sit in council with the 

king himself.— This Mr. Perry tells his 

readers; and, after that, I should not 
have expected him to find fault of. any 
one, as wishing to go too far ; for, I am 
quite 'at a loss to know, how it is pos 
sible for any man to go farther in his 
ideas of the degradation of the govern- 
ment.- We now come to the article, 

wherein Mr. Perry comments upon my 
conduct and views, which article professes 
to be an answer to mine of last week, on 
the subject of a change of ministry. We 
shall presently see what sort of answer 
this is; and whether it be worthy of the 
name of answer ; but, before I insert it I 
must observe, that if my article was worth 
so pointed and so long a commentary, on 
the part of Mr. Perry, it was worth in- 
serting in the same paper along with the 
commentary, and if it had been so in- 
serted, Mr. Perry's readers would have 
been able to judge between him and me. 
But, this practice of laying before your 
reader all your adversary has to say, is what 
I never saw followed- by any one but 
myself. It is, however, what fairness 
demands ; and, indeed, it is what bare 
truth demands, especially if, as was the 
case in this instance, the insertion be at- 
tended with no. possible inconvenience 
Mr. Perry had more columns, than 
were necessary for this purpose, filled 
with matter very uninteresting. He al- 
ows that this subject is of great import- 
ance. He seems to be fully persuaded of 
the necessity of combatting what I have 
written upon it. But, does he think, that the 
way to succeed in this, is to comment upon 
what he will not, if he can help it, suffer 

is readers to see ? .The reader will 

Dear m mmd, that ever since the pistolling 
anair, and the consequent confusion and 
chopping and intriguing and plotting 
amongst the people in power, Mr. Perry 
nas with all his powers of statement and 
?[ reasoning (and they are not small,) 
wen recommending a change of mi- 
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nisfry ; that is to say, the turning of 
these people out and the putting of the 
late ministry in their place. This, as he 
says, would be for the good of the nation, 
and, indeed, according to him, such 
change is absolutely necessary for the 
preventing of this country from falling 

into a state of utter ruin. 1,- in my 

last Number (page 750) combatted these 
opinions. I asserted, and, I think, pretty 
dearly proved, that, unless the out-f; ac- 
tion would do certain things, their coming 
into place could produce no good to the 
nation. Referring the reader now to 
the article itself, I shall, without further 
preface, insert the comments of Mr. Per- 
ry, which, as the reader will perceive, 
may be, without any great hazard of mis- 
take, regarded as containing the senti- 
ments of the what is called the Whig part 
of the outs . « It is the invariable fortune 
of The Morning Chronicle to be perse- 
f< cuted, with equal bitterness of hostility,' 
" by Mr. Cobbett on the one hand, for 
not going far enough, and by The Courier, 
forgoing too far. Mr. Cobbett, in his 
" paper of Saturday last, puts forth ten 
“ questions which we are called upon to 
“ answer seriatim; and The Courier charges 
" us, point blank, with rank and confirmed 
" Jacobinism, because we have ventured to 
" oppose the unprecedented and (as we 
think) flagitious attack on the people by 
“ the monopolists of the Theatre. — We are 
u prepared to answer both our ad versa- 
" r *es. — We cannot conceive a more ef- 
“ fectual mode of supporting any Admi- 
“ nistration, however feeble, corrupt, or 
“ hostile to the rights and interests of 
Englishmen, than the course which Mr. 

“ Cobbett pursues. He does not attempt, 

“ like the Courier , to palliate the miscon- 
ft duct of the men who are content to oc- 
“ cupy the seats, without possessing the 
" power of Government ; but he sets up an 
" irrational cry, that their opponents are 
“ equally bad, equally corrupt, and equal- 
“ ly inimical to their country. There is 
" nothing, to be sure, more easy, nor 
more summary, than this course of pro- 
ceeding. It saves all reasoning, pre?' 

“ vents all discussion, and if it does not 
“ satisfy the, inquisitive, the discerning, 

" and the impartial part of mankind, im- 
“ poses on the ignorant and the idle, while 
“ it gratifies the unprincipled ; for there 
" is a malignant feeling which makes 
" the guilty receive with complacency 
“ the foulest imputations upon those who 
"disdain their fellowship^— We can- 
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99 not, indeed, conceive any thing more 
49 degrading to human nature, or more 
49 flagitious, than an attempt to confound 
“ all the degrees and distinctions that ex- 
99 ist among us, and to reduce all intellect 
49 to one level. It4s a species of calumny 
49 that is even blasphemous. It is a denial 
99 of the dispensations of Providence, and 
“ a wilful blindness to the physical and 
“ moral order of the universe. Mr. Cob- 
49 bett is too shrewd an observer of the 
44 palpable varieties in the scale of human 
99 understanding, to deceive himself into a 
49 belief of the slander which yet he pro- 
pagates. He makes use of it with his 
49 eyes open to its fallacy. But it is con- 
<( venient, and saves a world of labour. It 
49 strikes directly at the great object, 
99 which he seems systematically since his 
99 last conversion, to pursue, viz. to aim 
“ at the deliverance of the nation from all 
its grievances, rather by convulsive than 
99 by moderate means. We do not im- 
** pute to him the treasonable thought of 
99 the overthrow of his country ; but we 
think he would rather save it by rebuild- 
49 ing than repairing the fabric : and he 
99 is well aware that the predecessors of 
« the present Ministers are not of his 
99 order of reformers. He knows that they 
€t are men gifted with minds and hearts 
44 to preserve, and not to destroy, and that 

* they are infinitely more likely than the 
** present Ministers to prevent (if human 
49 sagacity can now prevent) the ruin of 
49 the Empire, without resorting to the 

* desperate remedies which he recom- 

* mends. When, therefore, he asks us 

* whether they would take off or lower 
*.* the existing taxes — we say, distinctly, 
44 that we verily believe they would main- 
99 tain inviolate the faith of the nation, 
49 well knowing that its honesty is its 
H strength, and that the slightest infringe- 
•* ment of our obligations would be irre- 

* parable ruin. The diminution of taxes 
44 must, therefore, be the s-loup consequence 
^ of a change of system, not the forerunner 

* of it, and though their Administration 
49 might end in the material ease of our 

* burthens, it could not begin with such a 
49 measure.— — But as to the institution 
m of the most rigorous inquiry into “ the 
49 " important matter of the Droits qf the 

* 99 Admiralty — the reform of the Prize 
44 “ Courts — the lopping off of unmerited 
44 99 Pensions and Sinecures — the reduction 
44 99 of all useless parts of the Army" — and 
w generally as to a systematic and vigilant 
m correction of abuse in every department 


“ of the State — we can only say, that wc 
“ should be ashamed of the preference we 
49 give to these honourable men over their - 
“ opponents, if we did not religiously give 
99 them credit for their avowed determina- 
“ tion to introduce and to practise an uni* 

“ versal economy in the conduct of our 
affairs. We will say more — We believe 
that it is the persuasion, that such is their 
principle and rule of conduct, that con- 
stitutes the sole obstacle to their employ- 
ment. We of course can judge only 

of the intentions of public men by their 
public acts. We have no pretensions 
“ to secret or to confidential intercourse. 
“ What may be their line of proceeding 
“ with regard to Hanover we certainly do 
“ not affect even to conjecture ; because, 
“ in the present state of European politics, 
‘ f ,it is scarcely to be considered at all. 
99 The employment of mercenaries in 
99 England every constitutional man must 
99 deplore ; and as to a Reform of the Se- 
t( presentation of the People in Parliament, 
“ we can only say, that we have uniformly 
“ and earnestly urged it as the wholesome, 
(t sound, and practical means of restoring 
99 to the Legislature the power of making 
ee responsibility more than a name. We 
te pretend not to speak for others; but 
99 we should imagine that to the simple and 
“ effectual Reform, of which we have ah 
99 ways been the friends, there is no great 
99 objection to be found in any quarter. 

Taking the several parts or this article) 

in the order in which they lie before us, 
the first thing to be noticed is, the asser* 
tion at the very outset, namely, that I 
persecute Mr. Perry for not going fa 
enough . Now, pray, Mr. Perry, whtnM 
I accuse you of not going/ar enough f This 
assertion has no foundation whatever ; and) 
it appears to have been made solely with a 
view of forming a set-off against the charge 
of Jacobinism, preferred by the Conner. 
As if you had said : 99 look, here is proa 
“ that I am no Jacobin, for Mr. Cobbett 
99 persecutes me for not going far enough. • - 

You, in these comments, next charge me 
with 99 setting up an irrational cry, thattne 
49 opponents of the present ministers are 
“ equally bad, equally corrupt, and equal* 

99 ly inimical to their country. 1 
you stigmatize as casting foul imputation , 
and as calculated to gratify malice. 

Sir, you seem to have forgotten, tha 
produced reasons for thinking the 
as bad as the ins ; that I produced J > 
too, in support of my opinion ; and 
hardly think, that you are vain enougn m 
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suppose, that my opinion, so supported, is 
to be overset by your bare assertion, or, 
rather, without any distinct assertion, but 
a sort of sweeping condemnation of what 
I had asserted upon proof. This is not 
the way to answer any one, and particu- 
larly me, who deal so much in facts and 

so little in speculation. You say, that 

1 “ attempt to confound all the degrees and 
*' distinctions that exist amongst us, and to re- 
u duce all intellect to on* level;” and this 
you describe as calumnious and blasphe- 
mous and every thing else that is bad. 
This charge also is wholly untrue. I have 
never made any such attempt. I have 
never pretended, that the outs had no 
more talent than the ins % I have never 
said, and I am sure I have never thought, 
that the two factions were upon a level in 
point of intellect . But, what 1 have said, 
and whatT have thought ; what I still say, 
and what 1 still think, is, that, with respect 
to their views and intentions as to all those 
matters in which the people have an interest, 
they are perfectly upon a level ; and, that, 
therefore, any change of ministry, which 
should produce merely tlje shifting of the 
salaries from the ins to the.ozrfs, would be 
useless to the nation. These, Sir, were 
my propositions. To these you should 
have given an answer. But, to these you 
could have given no answer, because they 
^re notoriously true ; and, therefore, you 
chose to pass" them over, and, in their 
stead, to invent propositions for me, which 
you found it more easy to manage. No, 
Sir, I deny your charge. It is not a level 
of intellect (hat l have insisted on, but a 
level of views and intentions as to all those 
points in which the people are interested. 
And, if this be the case, why should we 
prefer one faction to the other? You 
should have shown, that this was not the 
case. You should have shown us in what 
respect the outs differ from the ins in their 
political views and principles; but espe- 
cially in those views and intentions by 
which the people are likely to be affected. 
This is what you should have done, and 
this you have left even unattempted; 
though you set out with telling your read- 
ers, that you are prepared to answer me. 
The course of the matter was this: You 
called upon us to come forward and pe- 
tition for a change of ministry ; I say, 
no,” because the oztfs'have, towards us, 
just the same views and intentions as the 
ins; you publish what you call an ansiver 
to this, and in this answer you talk of my at- 
tempting to level all intellect, of my being 


blasphemous, of my denying the dispensa* 
tions of Providence, of my attempting to 
degrade human nature, of my imposing on 
the ignorant, of my gratifying the unprin- 
cipled, of my being guilty of calumny 
and slander; of all this and a great deal 
more do you talk, but not one word do 
you say to the main point, not one word 
do you say, in order to disprove what I 
asserted, namely, that, with regard to 
whatever was really interesting to the 
people, the views and intentions of both 
factions were the same. And this is your 

way of answering, is it. Sir? * What, 

you do, then, acquit me of “ the treason- 
“ able thought of the overthrow of the 
“ country” ? Gramercy l PI 1 bear your 
kindness in remembrance, believe me. 
You only impute to me the wish to save 
the country “ by rebuilding rather than by 
“ repairing the fabric,” which you after** 
explain to mean a wish to “ destroy” by 
the use of the " desperate remedies,” which 
I recommend. — -Here, Sir, as in the 
former case, you answer facts and reason- 
ing by bare assertion ; and by assertion, 
too, unconnected with the subject. It 
was not my political principles that were 
under examination, but* those of the two 
contending factions. Since, however, you 
have chosen this course of proceeding, let 
me ask you what “ desperate remedies,” 
what “ destroying? * measures, I have ever 
proposed ? I have urged, and I still urge; 
I still insist that without what I urge, that 
it is no matter who is in power or what else 
takes place ; I still urge, such a reform in 
parliament as will give the people a voice 
there ; and What is this more than was 
contended for by Mr. Grey, who is now 
Lord Grey, and who is one of the persons, 
whom you hold up to us as capable of 
saving the nation ? Give me what he 
proposed, and I will be contented. I 
think his plan was too complex and was not 
quite consistent as to principle; but, give 
me that, and you shall not hear me com- 
plain. What, then, is there “ desperate” 
in this ? How does this denote a wish to 
“ destroy?” Sir, these imputations against 
me evidently arise from the vexation you 
feel at not being able to answer me. You 
are angry with me for reducing you to the 
necessity of acknowledging, either ex- 
pressly or tacitly, that you have a bad 
cause. You know, that the faction. Whom 
you endeavour to support, have deceived 
the people ; you know that their intentions 
towards the people are no better than 
those of their rifals for place and profit ; 
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you know, that if the great question of 
reform was brought forward, some of its 
most resolute enemies would be found in 
your faction ; and, because I say all this ; 
Decause I say, what you know to be the 
truth, you have the injustice to cast upon 
me imputations which you know to be un- 
founded. When, Sir, you took up your 

pen, upon this occasion, you appear to 
have formed a scale of answer from which 
you afterwards departed. What we say of 
boys and their bread-and-cheese seems 
applicable to you and your commentary : 
your eye was bigger than your stomach. 
When your readers heard you say, that 
Mr. Cobbett had put ten questions to 
you, and heard you add, that you were 
prepared to answer him, they must naturally 
have expected to find an answer to each 
question; an answer immediately to the 
point ; a plain intelligible answer ; in i 
short, an answer, for nothing which does j 
not answer to this description is worthy | 
of the name of answer. But, Sir, how 
have you answered these ten questions ? 
Let us see, re-inserting the questions as 
we proceed, especially as you have not 
done it. 

First then, Would they, who nearly 
doubled the Income Tax , take off any 
part of that tax, render the imposi- 
' tion of it more equitable, or make the 
collection of it less odious and vexa- 
tious ? 

2nd, Would they take off, or diminish 
any tax whatever; or would they, in 
any way, lighten the pecuniary bur- 
dens that we bear, and that have sub- 
jected us to the almost daily visits of 
the tax-gatherer ? 

N6w, what answer have we to these ? 
The questions are as plain as words can 
make them. The answer is this : “ When, 
" therefore, he asks us, whether they 
“ would take off or lower the existing 
“ taxes, we say, distinctly ” (mark this !) 
“ we say , distinctly, that we verily believe, 
“ that they would maintain inviolate the 
“faith of the nation, well knowing that its 
“ honesty is its strength, and that the 
“ slightest infringement of our obligations 
“ would be irreparable ruin. The dimi- 
“ nution of taxes-must, therefore, be the 
“ slow consequence of a change of system, 
“ not the fore-runner of it, and, . though 
“ their administration might end in the 
u material ease of our burdens, it could not 

“ begin with such a measure.” This 

might all have been saved by the use of 
the monosyllable NO ; for, it is plain from 
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what is said, that even Mr. Perry does not 
expect, that the outs would attempt any 
thing in the way of reducing our enor- 
mous expenditure. But, you perceive, 
that he passes over the first question ; takes 
no notice at all of it; but amuses his rea- 
ders with a statement of his creed as to na- 
tional morality; as if my questions called 
I for any such statement ! What has na- 
tional faith and honesty to do with the mode 
of imposing and collecting the Income 
Tax ? Does he mean, that, unless this tax 
remains, and is imposed and collected in 
the same manner that it now is, the faith 
of the nation will be forfeited ? What does 

he mean then ? Atrany rate, he plain- ; 

ly enough tells u£, that the outs would suf- 
fer this tax to remain just what it now is; 
and, if so, I am quite certain that I would 
as soon have the produce of it expended 
by Mr. Perceval as by Lord Grey or any 
body else. If I am to have my property 
taken from me, without the power of ap- 
pealing to a jury as to whether it be taken 
away justly ^or unjustly, I care not one 
straw whether it be expended by the ins 
or by the outs. . 

3rd, Would they, frankly agreeing to a 
fair inquiry in the case, put to rights 
the important matter of the Droits cf 
Admiralty f 

4th, Would they, setting the influence . 
of lawyers at defiance, reform the 
Prize Courts, and give to the Navy 
what is now, to the infinite injury of 
the country, swallowed up by Proc- 
tors and Advocates, and an endless 
list of law officers ? 

5th, Would they lop off all unmerited 
Pensions and Sinecures, beginning 
with those of themselves and their 
families? 

6th, Would they reduce all the useless 
parts of the Army ; introduce an im- 
partiality of Promotion, taking merit 
as the sole ground thereof ; ana would 
they, in all promotions, employments, 
and contracts, in the Ardiy as well as 

in the Navy » set borough-mongerisg 

influence at nought, and consult the 
public good, and that only ? 

To these questions we have nothing but 
the following general and vague sort ot 
answer: “ We can only say, that we shouj 
“ be ashamed of the preference we give 
u these honourable men over their oppo- 
“ nents, if we did not religiously” ( in 1 * 
jubilee way, I suppose,) “ give them credi^ 

“ for their avowed determination to intro 
“ duce and to practise an universal otconoffl}} 
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4 * in the conduct of our affairs." (Econo- 
my! W|iy, it is not merely oeconomy 
that these questions point at: They point 
at, nay, they speak of, matters deeply in- 
teresting to the efficiency of our navy and 
our army. How are these huddled to- 
gether and confounded by the word oeco- 
nomy, and universal oeconomy too ! I 
ask, will your faction reform the pi;ize- 
courts and give to the navy what is now 
uselessly swallowed up by proctors and 
advocates ? To this what answer do I 
get? Why, "we verily believe they 
" will practise an universal oeconomy” 
This is no answer to. the questions. It is 
no answer to any one of them ; nor does 
the answerer express even an opinion as to 
what his faction would do, relative to these 

important matters. But, let us stop 

here to notice an observation, of the ten- 
dency of which the writer does not appear 
to have been* fully aware. After stating, 
that he is thoroughly persuaded, that the 
outs are determined to introduce and prac- 
tise an universal oeconomy in the conduct 
of our affairs, he says, " We will say 
" more — we believe, that it is the per- 
" suasion, that such is their principle and 
" rule of conduct, that constitutes the sole 

" obstacle to their employ rnent." That 

is to say, in plain English, that they are 
kept out of power solely because they are 
known to wish to save the public money . 
Now, then, Mr. Perry, who is it that keeps 
them out of power ? Who is it that dis- 
likes them because they wish to spare our 
purses ? Who is it that is such an enemy 
of the people ? Answer me this, thou 
moderate gentleman, who do not wish to 
rebuild, but to repair. Who is it that you 
mean ? And, are we not in a pretty situa- 
tion, if there does fexist any person or per- 
sons, having the will and possessing the 
power, to keep men out of office, solely 
because those men would, if in office, en- 
deavour to alleviate the burdens of the people 
by preventing, as much as possible, a 
wasteful expenditure ? I do not like in- 
sinuations. Why did not Mr. Perry tell 
us who it was he meant as keeping the outs 
from power, solely because they were de- 
sirou^of saving the people's money? — 
The remaining questions I will now put, 
one by one, and the answer to each imme- 
diately after it. 

&m. 7. Would they, in all questions re- 
lating to Hanover, think. only of the 
interests of England, and not think 
Hanover as dear to m as Hamp- 
shire ? 


1 Ans . " What may be their line of con- 
" duct with regard to Hanover, wo 
" certainly do not affect even to con- 
jecture; because, in the present 
lt state of European politics, it ig 
" scarcely to be considered at all." 

Qu. 8. Would they dispense with the 
services of a great body of foreign 
Mercenaries, kept on foot in this 
kingdom, and paid out of the fruit of 
the people's labours 

Ans . " The employment of mercena* 
" ries in England every constitutional 
" man must deplore." 

9. Would they, if Mr. Madocks's 
motion were renewed, for an inquiry 
into the circumstances of the Sale of 
a Seat in the House of Commons to 
Mr. Quintin Dick, support that mo- 
tion r 

Alas ! not one word of answer to this. 
Not a syllable, good, bad, or indif- 
ferent ! 

Qu. 10. Would they bring forward, and 
maintain, with all their might, the 
desired measure of Parliamentary 
Reform, restoring. to the great body 
' of the people of property their due 
weight, and making the House of 
Commons in reality " the representa- 
tives <ff the people ?’ 

Ans. " As to a reform of the represent- 
" ation of the people in parliament, 
" we can only say, that we have uni- 
" formly and earnestly urged it, as 
" the wholesome and sound and practi - 
" cal means of restoring to the legis- 
" lature the power of making respon* 
" sibiiity more than a name. We 
" pretend not to speak for others 
(O, oh!), "but we should imagine , 
" that, to the simple and effectual re- 
" form, of which we have always 
" been the friends, there is no great 
" objection to be found in any quarter” 
I wish, while you had the pen in your 
hand. Sir, you had just taken the pains to 
tell us what sort of a reform that is, to 
which you have always been a friend. 
But, you only imagine ; you expressly say, 
that you do not speak for others; and, I am 
fully persuaded, that those others are far 
indeed from being of your way of think- 
ing upon this all-important point. The 
writers who speak for those others, as to 
this matter, are the Edinburgh Reviewers, 
well-known to be closely connected with 
many of them, and these Reviewers have 
lately told us, that any change, which 
should give the people a voice ija the 
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House of Commons, would be injurious to j ADDRESS 

the nation, and would, indeed, infalltbly 

destroy the kingly government . -From your 

manner of expression, at the close of your 
comments, one would suppose, that, to a 
reform to a certain extent ; such a retorm 
as that proposed by Mr. Grey, your party 
would have no objection . Will they say so . 

Has anv such expression escaped them . 

I believe not. -You (and they, too, I 

dare say,) complain, that Lord Lonsdale 
has the giving away of a seat m the king s 
cabinet council ; and you represent this 
council as being, infact, the mere nomi- 
nees of those, who have influence tn tlie House 
> of Commons. Now, is this so > You talk 
of rov uttering calumny; you talk ot 
my slandering ; but, if this be not true, 
what are you guilty of? And, if it 
be true, is it not idle to talk ot 
change of ministry , unless you can, at the 
same time, put down this influence in the 
House of Commons ? Is it not a shame 
-for a man of sense and of talents to feign a 
hope of 'any national good, unless such 
reform take place as shall do away this 
deadly influence ? -If, indeed, your fac- 

tion would state to the people what you 
have stated; if they would tell us that 
they have no objection to an effectual re- 
form, such a reform as would render res- 
ponsibility something more than a name; it 
they would tell us, that they would give 
us such a reform, then, indeed, we might 
be<nn to conceive hopes. But, no such 
thing do they tell us. There are some 
persons, who would be satisfied with the 
restoration of triennial Parliaments , without 
any thing more. ‘ Not even those persons 
have been able to extort even a nod ot as- 
sent from any of your party. Why, then, 
should any of us, any single soul amongst 
us, wish for their exaltation to power ? 

Will they promise us, that they will bung 
to punishment any predecessor who has 
abused his power ? Not a man pt them 
will promise any such thing ; but, on the 
contrary, wpuld call us fools, if we were 
■ weak enough to expect it. Why,, then ; 
w will repeat my question Till I weary 
why, then, I say, should we wish 
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for any change of men ; — — ■“ I pause for 
y a reply.” 

W M . COBBETT. 

Botley, Thursday , 23 Nov. 1809. 

A letter of Mit. Waithman, inserted 
below, I beg leave to recommend to the' 
particular attention of my readers. 


Mr. Cobbett, , a f 

Sir;— I feel highly obliged to you for 
your endeavours to bring back the Citizens 
of London to a proper sense of their duty. 

I am anxious, as far as in me lies, to re- 
trieve my own character and theirs from 
the shame and obloquy which must attach 
to it by confiding such an important trust 
into the bands of men, who have given us 
such flagrant proofs of folly and want of 
principle. You will therefore oblige me 
by publishing the following Address to my 
fellow-citizenS:- I am, yours, &c. 

j Fellow-Citizens ! 

I The conduct pf our Common Council 
demands our serious attention : The state 
of the Country imperiously calls tor w, 
and we have no other alternative t an o 
restore to the Corporation the dignity and 
independence ithas lost, or to surrender 
all pretensions ourselves, not only to ch 
racter, but to those rights which our an- 
cestors fought for and obtained, and which 
the most affluent, the most temperatesnd 
most virtuous amongst us acli " 0 " . ® . 

be worth preserving, even at the hazar 

©four lives. . . 

In calling your attention to the disgrace 

fill proceeding* of the (a-Jj 
for the last twenty five years, I ? nt,eat J. 
to recur to its transactions, previous to tha 
period; you will then be the better enabled 
to mark the shameless deprav' V ' ^ 
present times by contrasting i ^ 

manly and decisive f the m i. 

the open, or insidious attacks ot 
nisters of -the crown were .esisted, 

ever they attempted, by tnekor y 

lence, to render the Citizens of LonJ 
subservient to their designs- st - lW . 

the intrepid Champions of ou 
tional rights: -no longer he'.. ^ 
guardians of our honour and m I h _ 
the stem opposers of ministeiia n 
ments-the Common Council 


ments— tbe common 
themselves the willing aJvoca tbe 

tern of corruption which is 
very foundations of the government it f» 
tends to support. , w ; t h 

Instead of approaching instead 

firmness, in the language ot tnifo on 
of insisting, as they are bo nd ‘ 0 - 
an inquiry into the scandalous was 
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Public Money, and the wanton sacrifice of seem to consider themselves fixtures be- f 
lives in hazardous enterprises and uq whole- yond the reach of our authority, owing to 
some climates: instead of opposing with their having been suffered to continue, 
courage equal to the magnitude of the oc- year after year, in office, although, year 
casion, the enormous abuses which dis- after jear, they have forfeited all claim to 
honour and impoverish the nation : — we the distinction. 

find the Common Council the mere agents Are you aware that, by abstaining 
of succeeding factions, partaking of that from the annual exercise of this invaluable 
infamy It should expose and extinguish, right, we are virtually constituting it art 
giving to crime, and imbecility, the plau- office for life ? As we have annual elec- 
dits due only to virtue and to wisdom. tions, let the use of them be marked with 
There is not in the United Kingdom, firmness and discrimination, by dismissing 
a city, borough, town, or village, where those who are undeserving of our favour, 
the Common Council has not become the and electing men of ability and public 
subject of severe animadversion, of scoff principle. By such conduct we shall put 
and of ridicule. The public journals, the a stop to the infamous traffic,, the dishp- 
theatre, and the print shops, have equally nourable but profitable intercourse carried 
contributed to the exposure of thei r folly, on between the members of that Court and. 
ignorance and selfishness ; nor are tve, my the Treasury. 

fellow Citizens, exempt from the censure I am very far from insinuating, that 
it has incurred ;• seeing that it could only all the members of the Corporation merit ^ 
have proceeded from pur criminal supine- this censure. On the contrary, there are 
ness and neglect, that men so unworthy several who well deserve our esteem ; and 
and incapable, should have been chosen the best proof we can give of our confi- 
as our representatives in the Corporation, dence in their integrity, will be to return 
If their turpitude have brought our for- them at the ensuing Elections to the post 
tunes into hazard, their guilt is less blame- they have so honourably filled. To such, 
able than our indolence and indiscretion, men it will be the most gratifying recom- 
in making such improper selections. Their pence we can bestow upon their fidelity ; 
ignorance and incapacity prepared us, in and while our approbation serves as a 
some sort, for the baseness and venality stimulus, to future, $nd I trust more effec- 
we have experienced; the country has tual exertions, it will confirm them the more 
reason to expect from us a choice more strongly in an inflexible attachment to 
worthy the character of the Citizens of our rights and interests — In the late dis- 
the metropolis of the British Empire. graceful contentions at Guildhall, the 

It may not yet be too bite in some mea- conduct of these men, opposed to the ve« 
sure to repair the injury they have done nal and selfish hirelings of that Court, 
us, and secure^ the level which we have offers a contrast too striking to escape 
lost. In short, our right annually to elect your notice: and it is owing to the firm 
persons to represent us in Common Coun- stand they made, that the majority were 
cil has acquired a value beyond V'hat it ever driven back, and the corporation has been 
before possessed in any period of our history, rescued from the odium of appropriating 
Let us estimate it according to its full worth, from our impoverished funds, those sums in 
Let us, by a manly discharge of our duty feasting ana rioting, which we have since 
at this perilous mopient, endeavour to re- had the felicity to behold applied to 
trieve our own character, and, save the releasing the captive, and solacing the 
empire. The Aldermen were once elected afflicted. 

annually ; this privilege was lost by our Having called these important facts to 
neglecting to exercise it. The want 1 of your recollection, and, in order to impress 
this prudent check may account for their them more strongly on your mind, re- 
neglect of our interest and contempt for quested you to look to the actual state of 
Our opinion. Their basking in the sun- the Country, I conjure you not to trea$ . 
shine of court favour, with pensions, titles, the office of Common Council-man, as un- 
contracts, loans, jobs and appointments, important, and below the acceptance of 
more than sufficiently atone to them for the most intelligent, and respectable 
the loss of our confidence and respect, amongst you. There must be a conse- 
No longer in danger of being dismissed ; quence attached to the proceedings ' of 
they hold their situations for life, as some men, whose actions regulate the conduct 
of the Common Council are well disposed of others. However absurd or contra- 
to do, and who really, bv their conduct, dictory, nay, however rtu^ctyievous and 
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even wicked the resolves of the Common 
Council may be, those resolves serve as 
examples to all the corporate Towns in 
the Kingdom. They become in a great 
measure epidemic, and the City of Lon- 
don becomes in fact responsible for the 
guilt and folly of k the nation. — Do not 
therefore suppose, that the odium belongs 
exclusively to the Common Council ; a far 
greater portion of guilt and folly attaches 
to ourselves, for having furnished impro- 
per and incapable men with the means of 
dishonouring our character and injuring 
the Country* Their errors and their 
crimes are no less ours than theirs. We 
gave existence to both, by delegating a 
power to men, who had neither wisdom 
to exercise, nor virtue to resist the temp- 
tation to abuse it. 

As a Body whose Councils have evi- 
dently an extended and decisive influence, 
the greatest circumspection should be ob- 
served in the choice of materials of which 
it is composed ; and as not only our Rights 
and Interests are confided to their discre- 
tion and ability, but those of our posterity, 
lfet me again conjure you not to consider 
the office as trivial, or of little importance, 
requiring neither talents, experience, nor 
honesty. Before you vote ask yourselves 
this question, Would you if you had an af- 
fair of some difficulty to submit to arbi- 
tration, confide in the understanding or 
integrity of the men you are about to 
vote for ? If not, how then, can you 
possibly reconcile it to your conscience, 
to deposit into the hands of these indivi- 
duals a trust of such magnitude. 

I beseech you to remember, that not 
6nly our civil and political rights are for 
twelve months surrendered into their 
hands, but that several local duties are 
Confided to their care : that the licencing 
of Victuallers, on which the morals of the 
lower orders of society depend : the pav- 
ing, lighting, watching and cleansing of 
the metropolis, so conducive to the pre- 
servation of health, to personal security, 
and comfort, belong to the Common 
Council. You will also recollect, that 
they have the management of a revenue 
amounting to nearly 100,000/. per annum, 
the application of which has been em- 
ployed, not in improving and embellish- 
ing the City, not in removing public^ 
nuisances, or in works of public utility, 
but in public dinners* jobs, and improvident 
schemes. 

if the decisions of the Common Coun- 
cil have for the last 25 years been gene- 


rally opposed to our interests, look at the 
characters, the pursuits, the talents of the 
individuals who have exultingly promoted 
such injurious measures, in opposition to 
better and more temperate judgment; 
which, happily for the country, now ap- 
pears likely to obtain that weight it ought 
at all times to have. The men to whom I 
allude have, in order to accomplish their 
own sordid and corrupt views, long arro- 
gated to themselves a consequence to 
which they have not the least pretension. 
It is to these presumptuous, and at the 
same time servile agents, that the authors 
of our public grievances have enjoyed so 
long a furlough from national resentment 
Let us, then, by a manly exercise of our 
elective franchise, give an effectual check 
to the iniquitous career of these presump- 
tuous individuals in the Common Council ; 
which will be a prelude to the disgrace 
and punishment of their abandoned and 
profligate employers. 

Fellow Citizens : It is neither possible, 
nor I trust necessary ia an Address like 
the present, to enumerate the long cata- 
logue of evils which the folly and mis- 
conduct of our rulers have inflicted upon 
the country, even during the present year, 
much less for a long series of years passed. 
With an expenditure of 80 millions per 
annum, what have we achieved ? Have 
we lessened the power of the enemy? or 
have we added to the security of the coun- 
try ? Our taxes, particularly the Income 
and Assessed Taxes, are demanded of us 
with increased rigour and severity; our 
grievances remain unredressed, corrup- 
tion, abuse and peculation in the public 
expenditure unreformed ; thousands and 
thousands of our brave soldiers have in- 
gloriously perished in Spain and Walche- 
ren. The land is filled with afflicted 
parents, widows, arid orphans, to mourn 
their guilty loss, whilst the remains of our 
gallant army are now languishing with 
sickness and disease. 

While the nation at large, feeling for 
the wounded honour of the country, have 
been anxiously looking up to the Corpo- 
ration of London to take a lead in demand- 
ing inquiry, we have seen' the sycophants 
of the Common Council, instead of sharing 
with the country in the generous indigna- 
tion which it feels at beholding a vast em- 
pire crumbling to pieces, instead of joining 
with the virtuous part of the corporation 
to call for reform of abuses, these pl ac ^" 
hunting canker-worms, destitute alike ot 
talents, 'probity, or shame, have enaea- 
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voured to prevent inquiry into these 
failures and disgraces, by drowning the 
complaints of the peojrle in the tumult of 
general feasting and illuminations. Im- 
becility and crime have found in them 
protection, and they have constantly op- 
posed every measure calculated to remove 
the present corrupt system, without which 
removal this kingdom must ultimately fall, 
as other kingdoms have done, under the 
power of a foreign sword. 

It is to prevent a calamity of this ex- 
tent — it is that our rights may be pre- 
served to the very end of time, that I call 
upon you to select men worthy of your 
confidence, and with talents suitable to the 
times in which we live. Remember that 
the trust we delegate is not exclusively our 
property : nor is it to be exercised exclu- 
sively for our own benefit; but a trust 
confided in us for the security and advan- 
tage of the whole community . This truth 
cannot be too strongly impressed upon our 
minds. Our existence as a state may de- 
pend upon our integrity and prudence in 
the exercise of this right. It is a mis- 
taken generosity, and at this period a very 
hazardous experiment, to allow unworthy 
or incapable individuals to retain their si- 
tuations merely because they have held them 
for years. Nor is it less criminal in those 
who have talents equal to the discharge 
of the duties, to withhold their services at 
a moment like the present, when the' 
nation is tottering under the imbecility of 
a corrupt and despicable faction, avowedly 
unequal to what they have undertaken, and 
who have held out flags of distress for as- . 
sistance to men as unworthy as themselves. 
Feel as men ought to feel when assailed 
with difficulties ; Come forward like men ; 
Vindicate your rights ; Retrieve your 
character, by dismissing those who have 
betrayed their trust, and giving the Cor- 
poration the full benefit of your talents 
and your virtues ; Shame the unprincipled 
hirelings of the day into that obscurity 
from which their conscience should inform 
them they ought never to have emerged : 
Form immediately Committees in your 
respective Wards for the purpose of bring- 
ing forward and supporting proper Candi- 
dates. A Citizen of London 

■Non. 18, 1809. of the Old School. 


SPECIAL JURIES. 

Sir; The appearance of a letter by 
your correspondent W. F. S., in your Re- 
gister of the 11th of this month, recalls. 


to mind a former one by that gentleman, on 
the abused prganization of Special Juries, 
which I had intended to notice at the time, 
with a view to trace the evil to it’s source, 
and to shew the true character and extent 
of it; but which afterwards escaped my 
recollection, and has not since been thought 
of* This explanation will, I trust, apolo- 
gize for adverting to a 'paper, inserted so 
far back, as the 30th of September last. — 
The question, I conceive, embraces a wider 
field of argument, and involves considera- 
tions of infinitely more importance, than 
what have been ascribed to it by your cor- 
respondent. He has stated a case for the 
contemplation of jmur readers; but, by 
confining himself simply to the recital of 
that case, without attempting to account 
for it, or speculating on it's consequences, 

I has left the argument incomplete. The 
facts adduced by him, and the quotations 
cited from Professor Blackstone, are only 
useful to establish the truth of his position, 
that Special Juries are not now organized 
as the law intended they should be ; but, 
why this difference in their organization 
has taken place, — whether it tends to the 
advantage of the community ; and, if not, 
how it may be remedied, he has hardly 
' thought it necessary to, explain.— Now, it 
appears to me, that, before condemning an 
abuse (by which, in a case of this sort, is 
to be understood, an aberration from any 
customary or prescriptive act), it is indis- 
pensable to know, if such abuse could have 
been avoided ; and, at least, politic to, in- 
quire, if, upon the whole, it is injurious to 
the parties who may be affected by its 
operation. Your correspondent has, com- 
plained, that Special Juries are now com- 
posed of tradesmen and manufacturers ; 
thcit these members of society are dubbed 
“ Esquires,” in the Sheriff's book ; and 
that though, by this insertion, and a com- 
petent qualification in respect to property, 
they maj r answer . in denomination to the 
persons mentioned for the execution of the 
office, — yet, that, by want of education, 
and a consequent narrowness of mind and 
principle, they are virtually incapable of 
acquitting themselves properly ; that the 
men alluded to are not of this description ; 
that they are real esquires ; and that a 
real esquire is a man possessed of under- 
standing as well as property, whose rank, 
and opulence, and independence, are only 
subservient to the improvement of his in- 
tellect and the. developement of his ta- 
lent.^ — If I understand your correspondent 
rightly, this is what he means, Sir ; and 
2 C 2 
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certainly it is sound doctrine, unimpeach- 
able philosophy. But, still, I am afraid, 
this notion of an Esquire, this character of 
a Special Jury-man, is founded in theory 
rather than in practice, and accords better 
with the Utopian system of sir Thomas 
More, than with instances to be selected 
from real life. — I will not take upon me 
to affirm what may have been the state of 
society at the time the law in question was 
enacted ; nor, indeed, what it may have 
been in the day of sir William Blackstone, 
although, if we are to believe that which 
is recorded of him, he, too, made a differ- 
ence between writing on the principles of 
the constitution and illustrating them by 
his practice ; but, this I may state, without 
fear of contradiction, that those men who 
are considered now a-days in the light of 
native 'Squires, — I mean men of inde- 
pendent fortunes, acquired and transmitted 
to them through the industry of their pro- 
genitors ; are infinitely less competent to 
discharge the duties of a Special Jury, than 
the objects of your correspondent's censure. 
They formerly may have been distinguish- 
ed from their fellow countrymen* by quali- 
ties more substantial, and attributes more 
respectable, than empty titles and a rela- 
tive state of riches ; but now, alas ! the 
man of fortune is identified with tire man 
of fashion, and, of all characters upon 
earth, the man of fashion, considered exclu- 
sively as such, is the most despicable and 
disgusting. — A pedestrian or a pugilist, 
a jockey or a gamester, now marks him 
to public notice, and stamps distinction 
on the rising race of noblemen and young 
esquires ; 'their leisure and independence 
are sacrificed to folly; their spirit is de-. 
bauched 1 by the meanness of their pur- 
suits : the parade and pageantry of a Whip- 
Club exhibit sufficient scope for their emu- 
lation, and the attitudes of a bruiser, or, 
perhaps, the pedigree of a pointer, are 
among the most abstruse and severest of 
their studies. And yet, these men com- 
plain of a disposition, on the part of 
the people, to degrade nobility, and to 
bring the higher orders of society into 
contempt, .as if any thing could more ef- 
fectually tend to do so, than their own 
profligate demeanour and ignorance of 
understanding. Indeed, it is truly la- 
mentable to reflect on the degenerate and 
disgraceful state of this part of the com- 
munity, opposed to the situation of their 
inferiors : whilst the latter are contend- 
ing against the pressure of the times, and 
substituting solid study and rational forms 


of learning, in place of those amusements 
with which they were wont to soothe the 
cares of life and soften the fatigues of bu- 
siness, but which they are now unable to 
afford ; the former is, at best, indulging 
in inanity, or running through the scenes 
of fashionable dissipation. — But, the'order 
of" employment is inverted : the amus&- 
ments of the poor are converted into ob- 
jects of study by the rich; while the stu- 
dies of the rich are transmuted into means 
of relaxation by the poor !- -What suet a 
man as Locke, who in his work on Educa- 
tion treats the ignorance of men of for- 
tune in matters of jurisprudence, as an 
actual absurdity, would say to this ex- 
change, one may easily conceive ; but, 
without probing the grievance deeper, 
it is cutting enough to think, that those 
designed by the law to discriminate be- 
tween right and wrong, and to admea- 
sure and assign its penalties, are, for 
the most part, ignorant of its first prin- 
ciples, and are certainly incompetent to 
serve on Special Juries, to whom the 
more refined and intricate parts of it are 
referred. — I cannot, therefore, agree with 
your learned correspondent, that the re- 
moval of the men objected to by him, 
from our Special Juries, and consequently 
the introduction of such as I have de- 
scribed, would be a public benefit, or 
better answer the purpose of the legisla- 
ture : for, it is manifest, that our present 
Jurymen are superior in understanding; 
and as to sentiment and feeling, in regard 
to those cases where a sense of honour is 
required to appreciate a breach of duty, 
or estimate a loss of happiness; where 
pecuniary costs add damages are the only 
reparation that can be made for a vio- 
lence committed on a man's internal quiet 
and reputation ; it would in regard to 
these, be little better than a joke, a mere 
mockery and make-game, with so many 
great delinquents before our eyes, to se- 
lect a tribunal from the higher .paths of 
life, or pack a jury from the fashionable 
sphere. The idea is really laughable; 
one might as well think of drinking bran- 
dy to check a fever, or of using acids to 
correct a cholic. For my part, if I were 
in the situation described by your corres- 
pondent, — deprived of my wife's affections, 
and supplanted in her esteem; wounded 
in my honour, and injured in my fame, by 
the machinations of an artful scoundrel, 
calling himself my friend; I would rather 
submit my claim to a jury of enlightened 
Tradesmen, with a respectable Undertaker 
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at their head (since a person of that pro- 
fession is stated by your correspondent to 
have acted in' such capacity on a late oc- 
casion), — men, susceptible of the comforts 
of domestic life, and patterns in them- 
selves of conjugal fidelity, than even to a 
set of Peers, with a prince or prelate for 
their foreman, if the latter were defi- 
cient in these respects, and not exempt, 
by law, from serving upon 'Juries. — In 
short. Sir, your correspondent must per- 
ceive, that the evil he complains of, arises 
rather from thd general depravity of so- 
ciety, than from any wanton innovation 
on an established principle ; and that it is 
unavoidable, and even desirable, con- 
sidering the incapacity of those alluded 

to by the law. He has, I am sure, 

from his style of \yriting, too much 
candour to impute to me any interested 
motive, in commenting on his paper ; 
my only aim in doing so, having been 
to remove an impression that it may 
have excited in disparagement of pub- 
lic justice, as administered in our courts 
of law, which, notwithstanding the abuse 
in question, the prevalence of party 
spirit, and the preponderating influence of 
the executive government of the country, 
was never, I believe, dispensed with 
greater purity and freedom than at the 
present moment. — Before concluding the 
discussion of this topic, as reference has 
been made to the admirable treatise of sir 
William Blackstone, I am tempted to 
transcribe a passage from it in regard to 
Juries, which cannot be too seriously at- 
tended to by every Englishman who values 
the privileges of his constitution : — " All 
“ gentlemen of fortune are, in consequence 
“ of their property, liable to be called 
“ upon to establish the rights, to estimate 
" the injuries, to weigh the accusations, 
“ and sometimes to dispose of the lives of 
€t their fellow-subjects, by serving upon 
“ Juries. In this situation, they have fre- 
" quently a right to decide, and that upon 
" their oaths, questions of nice importance, 
u m the selection of which some legal 
ft skill is requisite; especially where the 
** and the fact, as it often happens, are 
u intimately blended together. And the 
u general incapacity, even of our best 
u Juries; to do this with any tolerable pro- 
u Pjiety, has greatly debased their autho- 
(t r ity and has unavoidably thrown more 
u power into tjie hands of the Judges, to 
u direct, controul, and even reverse their 
“ verdict, than perhaps the Constitution 
u intended.” I am. Sir, yours, &c. S. 

Hendon, Nov. 12, 18QJ. 


MR. WARDLE 

AND THE 

EDINBURGH REVIEWERS. 

Sir ; I cannot contemplate the fallacious 
misrepresentation of these writers, of Mr, 
Wardle’s Speech on the Public Expendi- 
ture, at the same time with the extensive 
influence of their book on the public opi- 
nion, without seeking through your aid to 
dojustice to his extraordinary merits. After 
a preamble full of praise of Mr. Wardle as 
one of u . the most zealous, and able cham- 
pions for economy and reform,” and for 
having “ come fairly forward with the 
items of his proposed deductions,” lan- 
guage truly becoming their subject, and 
coming from such authority as ought to 
make the servile authors of the Morning 
Post blush for their base calumnies, they 
proceed to lay down this position ; that 
“ the main saving, and indeed all that in 
a national point of view, is worth attend- 
ing to, is to be effected by a reduction in 
the number or allowances of our army and 
navy.” Now, Mr. Cobbett, I do not 
hesitate to assert, that a statement more 
false, or more demonstrative of a vicious 
perversion of fact, never was made. The 
Writer of it must have known how gross a 
falsehood he was attempting to give cur- 
rency to, and it is but too manifest that his 
motive could be no other than that of a 
wish to please a party who have uniformly 
vilified and opposed Mr. Wardle ; because 
he could not have been unacquainted with 
those points of Mr. Wardle’s Speech which 
I am about to refer to, and which will 
shew, that, so far from any reduction be- 
ing proposed in the effective force of the 
country, no one saving can be considered 
as having the smallest tendency to dimi- 
nish it. — In oyder to make out his case the 
Edinburgh Reviewer says, “ a certain pro- 
portion of infantry and cavalry are to be 
discharged,” but of what kind, any of 
our regulars, militia or volunteers? not a 
single corps or regiment, except two regi- 
ments pf household troops, that are never 
sent on service, and whose duties could be 
performed by the heavy dragoon regi- 
ments : and except a reduction of the ca- 
valry regiments from 23,409 to 18,000, & 
reduction which has the sanction of some 
of the ablest officers, and which, if effected, 
would leave a force of cavalry, that with 
the volunteer cavalry would be equal to 
every duty the state could desire. It is 
positively false that Mr. Wardle proposed 
to discharge a single man of the infantry, 
and in saying that he did, the Reviewers 
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have in terms said what was not true. Nor 
did he>as they alledge, propose that the re- 
mains of the Volunteers should be discharg- 
ed. On this head he adopted the opinion of 
sir R. Wilson that, “ military cloathing is 
not necessary for such a force/ * and pro- 
posed a saving equal to the expence now 
incurred by ploathjng the Volunteers. Of 
the whole therefore, of the assertion of the 
Reviewers, as far as relates to a reduction 
of our army, all of it that is good for any 
thing, is just so much of it as can be borne 
out by the disbanding of two regiments of 
household troops, and reducing our cavalry 
from 23,000 to 1 8,000 men. So much for 
their honesty and accuracy ! — They have 
stated truly, that Mr. Wardle proposed to 
disband the foreign corps. But not correctly 
that such a measure would be a reduction 
of our army ; looking to its efficiency, and 
not to its numbers, for its value, because, no 
man capable of appreciating the character 
of our constitution, and of what really 
forms the safety of the empire, can say, 
that 24,000 foreign troops add any thing 
to our security ; but, on the contrary, his 
mind must revolt from the idea of such a 
force haying existence in our country, and 
be fprcibly alive to apprehensions of dan- 
ger rather than to confidence in security, 
whenever it contemplates so formidable a 
force wholly unconnected with the inte- 
rests and liberties of the people. — The Re- 
viewers go on to say , “ no more fortifica- 
tions are to be constructed; the allowances 
to the militia are to be reduced ; a third 
part of the sum destined for the Navy is to 
be withdrawn. But, “ these were not 
measures of economy, hut measures of 
state policy .” — Not measures of economy ? 
So because by hook or by crook the idea of 
a measure of state policy can be attached 
to any proposition by which a saving of 
millions will fie effected to the public, tnen 
it is not to be a measure of economy, there- 
fore to have no merit or attention bestowed 
upon it, but to be wholly disregarded, and 
the peqple told to be satisfied, and not to 
expect its being adopted, because they are 
quite under a mi^ake, have nothing to say 
to it, but must leave it entirely to the mi- 
nisters, who alone haye concern with mea- 
sures of state policy ! — But in regard to 1 
these fortifications, how stands the fact; 
is it at this moment a measure of state 
policy to yote 700 , 000 /. a year to extend 
them ? After some hundred millions of 
money bad.bpen expended upon them in 
the course of the lstst twenty years, and 
after it is quite plain to every naan who 


ever read a newspaper, that this expendi- 
ture was wholly useless, afcy other person 
besides the writer of this Review might have 
been willing to allow that the question was 
no longer one of state policy ; but one 
more belonging to the head of state cor- 
ruption, and, therefore, most fit for the 
budget of Mr. Wardle. — As to the allow- 
ances to the militia, Mr. Wardle pro- 
posed that they should be allowed to 
work at harvest for three months in 
the year, and during these three months 
to stop their payment, a practice of the 
famous King of Prussia. — But the most 
scandalous opinion broached by the Re- 
viewers is, that on the subject of the naval 
expenditure, they say, “ that any re- 
trenchment of the funds appropriated for 
the navy, must be attended with the ut- 
most hazard. 9 ' — It really, (Mr. Cobbett), 
is quite melancholy, to think, that a work 
which has by its former opinions so de- 
servedly gained great weight with the 
public, should contain so base a prostitu- 
tion of talents as is here exemplified in this 
short sentence. What, after the facts yvhich 
have been heaped upon facts of an unques- 
tionable and unquestioned fixed nature, 
proving.how much of the aunual naval ex- 
penditure is actually robbed from the pub- 
lic by those who belong to the naval de- 
partment, is it possible that any man could 
nave been found that would venture to 
step forward in support of this system of 
state corruption and common robbery, 
and give a calm deliberate opinion, such 
as these Reviewers have here given ? I am 
sure that the public have too much good 
sense to be led astray on this point, even 
by the influence of these Edinburgh Re- 
viewers. — But now. Sir, having, I conceive, 
completely refuted the assertion at the Re- 
viewers, that the main saying proposed by 
Mr. Wardle was to be effected by a reduc- 
tion in the Army and Navy ; 1 will shew 
by a reference to his published Speech 
what proportion of the saving can have no 
possible connection with the reduction of 
either. 

. Staff of 15 Militia Corps re- £• 
duced 10,000 

Cloathing Local Militia 700,000 

Cloathing and Staff of Volun- 
teers --------- - 1,000,000 

Staff of the Army 200,000 

Recruiting Staff 200,000 

Army Agency - - 'H’°™ 

War Office 24,000 

Pay Office- 

Medical Department - - - - 200,00# 


i 
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Commissariat - - - 500,000 

. Barracks - - - * - 350,000 

' Army Cloathing 270,000 

Collection of Revenue in 
Great Britain ------ 1,051,930 

Collection of Revehue in 

Ireland - - 383,367 

Commissioners and Auditors 

of Public Accounts 70,000 

Bank; ; The sum charged for 
the management of the 1 

* National Debt 210,594- 

Pensions, andOifices executed 

by Deputy ------- 200,000 

Bounties - - T - 1 50,000 

Colonies 500,000 

Catholic Emancipation '2,000,000 


£. 8,099,841 


Here, Sir, is a saving proposed of eight 
millions, without including a single item 
exposed to either of the two objections of 
the Reviewers, either as being a reduc- 
tion of military defence, or belonging to 
a question of state policy. Was it, then, 
fair for them, in giving so decided an opi- 
nion upon what they are pleased to call 
the extraordinary statement of Mr. War- 
dle, to pass these items over in silence, 
and thus give their authority to the inge- 
nious but false imputations of Mr. Hus- 
kisson, to take from the true value of this 
truly astonishing display that Mr. War- 
dle made of the practicable measures 
which might b§ adopted to ease the bur- 
dens of the people? But the sober judg- 
ment of the # people of England will not be 
led astray so easily. The facts which 
have been disclosed of waste and corrup- 
tion in the control of the Public Expendi- 
ture cannot be so readily effaced. They 
know too much not to see that Mr. War- 
dle must be right, and that there is room 
even for doing much more than he pro- 
posed to do. For my own part, I have no 
hesitation in saying that if a very few 
members of the House of Commons stand 
by him in his endeavours to obtain a fi- 
nancial reform, he will before the end of 
next session carry with him the public ap- 
probation and support fully as extensively 
as he did in the business of the Duke of 
York*. Your obedient servant, Verax; 


SPEECH 

Of the Rev. Mr. Shepherd, delivered 
at the recent Celebration of the An-? 


NivERSARYofMR. Roscoe’s Election, 
taken 

From the Statesman . 

Gentlemen ; I have witnessed, with the 
greatest pleasure, the enthusiasm with 
which you have paid your tribute of re- 
spect to our late worthy representative ; 
and that, not merely on account of the 
friendly sentiments which I have long en- 
tertained towards Mr. Roscoe, but because, 
in my humble judgment, this enthusiasm 
augurs well of the final success of the 
glorious cause in which we are jointly em- 
barked. (Applauses.) To this cause. Gen- 
tlemen, the course of passing events, should 
induce us most steadily to adhere ; for the 
occurrences of every day more manifestly 
demonstrate its truth and justice. Yes, 
Gentlemen, I am persuaded we cannot bet- 
ter prove our attachment to the country* 
than by treading in the steps of our much 
loved and valued friend, the anniversary of 
whose election we are noW met together to 
celebrate ; and in opposing the proceedings 
of those weak and wicked ministers, who 
have too long directed his majesty's coun- 
cils, and who have obstinately and per- 
versely persevered in a system which 
has reduced this nation to its present de- 
plorable. condition. (Applauses.) I trust. 
Gentlemen, that we shall never forget the 
means by which those ministers came into 
place; I trust also we shall ever remem- 
ber, that the foundations of their power 
are bigotry and intolerance ; that they were 
wafted into offite by the drunken belch- 
ings of “ No Popery" and “ Church and 
King." (Loud applauses.) — What are 
these watch words of party. Gentlemen, 
but the signals of riot, and the instigators 
of persecution? What do ministers and 
their adherents mean, when they stimulate 
the intoxicated multitude to cry out “ No 
Popery !" ? Do they mean to say, that the 
Roman Catholic Religion shall not be ex- 
ercised in this country ? If so, they fly di- 
rectly'in the face of the law of the land. 
But do they mean to insinuate, that there 
is some noxious charm in that religion, 
which renders its professors hostile or in- 
different to their native land ? I maintain, 
that t the history of the world, and the 
course of passing events, give i he lie to 
this insinuation. Who are they, who have 
in spite of disaster and discomfiture, time 
after time, rallied rouml the siumiard of 
the Emperor of Austria, to defend his 
throne and their country ? They are 
Roman Catholics. Who are they, who. 
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rom the bleak summit of the Tyrolean 
mountains, at this moment breathe defiance 
against the Conqueror of the Continent ? 
They are Rorpan Catholics. Of what 
faith were the heroes who chose to perish 
amidst the smoking ruins of Saragossa, 
rather than submit to the oppression of 
their country ? Why, to a man, they were 
Roman Catholics. (Loud applauses.) Re- 
ferring to these instances, and a thousand 
others which might be mentioned, 1 will 
always maintain, that, as I expressed my- 
selfion a former occasion, the flame of Loy- 
alty an'd Patriotism can glow in the breast 
of a Roman Catholic. (Applauses.) And 
from the nature of things, Gentlemen, it 
must be so; for, upon what is the princi- 
ple of patriotism founded ? It is founded 
upon the possession of property ; upon the 
enjoyment of the protection of the law ; 
but more than that, perhaps it is founded 
upon the charities of social and domestic 
life. (Loud applauses.) Until then it 
can be proved to me that the Catholics of 
Great Britain and Ireland have no stake 
in the country ; till it can be proved to 
me that they are destitute of natural af- 
fection, that they feel no love for their 
parents, no fondness for their wives, no 
tender solicitude for the welfare of their 
children, I will maintain that they are 
fit to be trusted with, arms in defence of 
their country, and woe befal the man who 
basely insinuate^ the doctrine that they 
and their country have different interests. 

(Loud applauses.) Again, Gentlemen, 

what mean those words which, in the sea- 
son of turbulence, we see chalked upon 
our walls, and hear resounding amidst the 
conviviality of our opponents ? What 
means the noted symbol of party. Church 
and King? Gentlemen, I will tell you 
' what it means, and for this purpose I will 
borrow the language of an eminent Dig- 
nitary of the Church of England, whom I 
have the honour to reckon among my 
friends ; when immediately after that most 
disgraceful outrage, the Birmingham Riot, 
this Dignitary was called upon, in the 
midst of a large company, to drink the 
toast of Church and King, he address- 
ed the Master of the feast in the fol- 
lowing terms , " Sir, I venerate tjie Church, 
the holy offices of which I have long 
been accustomed to administer; I trust 
also that the whole tenor of my life 
proves that I honour my King ; but I will 
not drink the toast of Church and King, 
for I well know what is the meaning of 
those words when they are put in conjunc- 


tion. Their meaning is a Church above 
the State, and a King above the Law. 
Against these principles I will protest to 
the latest moments of my life.” So said 
this Dignitary, Gentlemen, so say I, and 
so I am confident say we all. (Applauses.) 
Yes, Gentlemen, after the example of this 
Dignitary, we will honour the King. We 
will honour him constitutionally. We will 
also testify our regard to him, but in a 
mode different from that adopted by Mr. 
Spencer Perceval and his adherents, should 
it so happen that a pledge confessedly un- 
constitutional is required from his Mi- 
nisters. Should it so happen that an un- 
popular and insulting answer is given to 
an address from the metropolis of the 
kingdom, we will not say, these are the 
personal acts of the King, and must not 
be called into question. No, Gentlemen, 
we will take our stand upon the platform 
of the Constitution, and. our motto shall 
be, “ A King that can do no wrong, but 
Ministers that are responsible for every 

act of state.” (Loud applauses.) 

And, Gentlemen, what a weight of re- 
sponsibility rests upon the , shoulders of 
Mr. Spencer Perceval and hisco-adjutor^! 
For what is the substance of the history of 
Britain for the last eighteen months but a 
series of disgrace and disasters abroad, 
and the open and unblushing patronage of 
corruption at home ? (Applauses.) — — 
Amongst the foreign transactions of Mi- 
nisters stands first in order of time the 
celebrated Convention of Qintra. Permit 
me. Gentlemen, to go back to that period,. 
I will detain you for as shorty a time as 
possible. (Loud cries of hear, hear!)— 
Such of you, Gentlemen, as I had the 
honour to address on a similar occasion on 
this day twelve months, may perhaps re- 
collect that I then expressed my opinion 
that no satisfactory result was to be ex- 
pected from the Court of Enquiry, which 
was appointed to examine into that trans- 
action. Gentlemen, the event justified 
my prognostic. That Court did not probe 
the transaction in question to the bottom. 
— By its very constitution, indeed, it -was 
precluded from so doing; it was a Court 
of Military Inquiry ; and of Military In- 
quiry only; and I have no doubt that its 
verdict was strictly correct, which de- 
clared that no blame was to be imputed 
to the Commanders of the Expedition. 
Still, however, it was the general feeling 
of the country, that blame was to be ijn- 
puted somewhere ; and I think that this 
feeling was right, and that I can demon- 
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strate to you, that blame of the most se- 
rious kind is to be imputed to his Majesty’s 
Ministers, who planned and organized the 
expedition. — Gentlemen, I am not so ab- 
surd as to pretend to be a critic upon the 
minutiae of military operations. 1 do, 
^however lay claim to credit for a little 
common sense, under the guidance of 
which, and under the correction of my 
worthy and gallant friend on- my left 
(Colonel Williams), I lay down the fol- 
lowing positions. That in order to insure 
success to an expedition against a foreign 
enemy, it is absolutely requisite that the 
planners of that expedition should be ac- 
quainted with the number and species of 
the enemy’s forces, that they should pro- 
vide their troops with the means of trans- 
porting artillery and ammunition ; that 
they should secure an adequate supply 
of provisions ; and, though it may not be 
absolutely necessary, yet I should think 
it highly expedient that the conduct of 
the expedition should be entrusted* to a 
General, well apprised of its objects and 
plan, and who is intended to prosecute it 
to its termination. Now, Gentlemen, let 
us try the expedition to Portugal by these 
rules. On the 12th June, 1808, Sir Arthur 
Wellesley set sail from Cork, with between 
eight and nine thousand men, under as- 
surances from Ministers, that the dispos- 
able force of the French in Lisbon amount- 
ed to no more than four thousand. In 

point of fact, Gentlemen, the number? of 
French troops in Portugal at that time, 
amounted to four and twenty thousand ! 
Two days after Sir Arthur sailed, they 
received more correct information, in con- 
sequence' of which, they sent after him 
reinforcements. These having, more by 
good luck than good management, ar- 
rived in time. Sir Arthur was enabled to 
meet the enemy ; he did meet them at 
Roleia and Vimiera — his soldiers did, what 
I trust (allow me to correct my expres- 
sion, what I am confident), British sol- 
diers always will do, when they contend 
with a foe— i^hey covered themselves with 
glory. (Loud applauses.) They repuls- 
ed , and defeated the enemy. But their 
Cotpmander was unable to follow up his 
vicWry. And why ? On account of the 
superior number of the enemy’s horse. 
Fof^be it known to you. Gentlemen, that 
to a -British army of eighteen thousand 
men, there were attached nd more than 
two hundred and ten cavalry.~At the 
outset of this expedition, great inconve- 
nience was experienced, from the want 


of horses to convey the artillery and ammu- 
nition. And for this, Sir Arthur account- 
ed to the .Board of Inquiry in a very sin- 
gular manner. For he stated, that think- 
ing that the horses of the artillery (which 
we must presume to be sound and good) 
would suffer from the hardships of the 
service, he substituted, in their place, a 
number of Irish cast cavalry horses, worth 
about twelve or thirteen pounds each. 
(A laugh). Why, Gentlemen, with the 
good leave of my worthy friend, Mr. 
Casey, I must say that this was a most 
Irish mode of fitting out an expedition, 
and that Sir Arthur’s plan would have 
been consistent and complete, had he, in- 
stead of able bodied men, filled his batta- 
lions with tottering invalids and Chelsea 
pensioners. — (Loud laughing.) — When, 
Gentlemen, Sir Arthur took his depar- 
ture from Cork, he was instructed prin- 
cipally to depend upon the country to 
which he was going for supplies of pro- 
visions. When he arrived in Portugal, 
which; supplies itself with bread for only 
seven months in the year, provisions were 
so scarce, that he was earnestly solicited 
to victual the Portuguese troops who join- 
ed him, from the stores which he had 
brought with him in his ships. And as 
to the permanency of the Commander-in- 
Chief, it is, I believe, an unparalleled cir- 
cumstance, that in the course of twenty- 
four hours the British army was under 
the orders of three different Generals. — 
Gentlemen, you well remember the outcry 
that was raised against Sir Hugh Dal- 
rymple. You remember the Newspaper 
edged with black ; and the protest of va- 
rious towns against the odium of having 
given him birth. This outcry was eagerly 
encouraged by Ministers, as it tended to 
divert the attention of the country from 
their own insufficiency. It is highly 
probable that some of us here present joined 
in this outcry ; if so, let us make Sir Hugh 
the amende honorable ; let us acknowledge 
that no blame is attachable to the Mili- 
tary Commanders of the Portuguese Ex- 
pedition ; let us bestow our execrations 
where they are due ; namely, upon thoge 
Ministers who planned that Expedition, 
and whose ignorance and incapacity 
rendered necessary a Convention which 
made Britain the laughing-stock of Europe 
— (Applauses.) By this Convention, how- 
ever, Portugal being cleared of the ene- 
my, Ministers resolved to expel the French 
from Spain. With this view, they sent 
into that country an army under the com* 
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mand of Sir John Moore, who was most 
pointedly instructed to pay great attention 
and deference to th^ communications which 
he might, from time to time, receive from 
Mr. Hookham Frere, who was residing in 
Spain, in quality of Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary on the part of his Britannic Majesty. 
On this second occasion Ministers betray- 
ed their ignorance of the numbers and 
resources of the enemy. Had they sent 
double the force which they did send, it 
would have been hardly sufficient to secure 
the object of the Expedition. And as to the 
vigilance and superior intelligence of the 
highly accredited Mr. Hookham Frere, 
one fact will settle your opinion upon that 
point. He was so singularly vigilant that 
he contrived to apprize Sir John Moore of 
the capture of Madrid by the French, 
three days after the news of that event had 
been published in the London Papers (A 
laugh). In fact, this vain and foolish nufa 
was led by the nose by a couple of trai- 
tors, at whose instigation, he in a most 
offensive and insolent manner pressed Sir 
John Moore to make a forward movement, 
which would have infallibly insured the 
capture of Sir John and his whole army. 
The sagacity of the British Commander, 
however, preserved him from the snare. 
He effected his retreat to Corunna. Under 
the walls of that town, he fought the 
enemy — he conquered — and he fell. — He 
fell bravely fighting at the head of his 

f allant troops. (Loud Applauses.) — Had 
the honour of being of the kindred of 
Sir John Moore, I should have rejoiced at 
that event. For truly honourable was 
his death ; and it saved him the extreme 
severity of mortification. For, to the eter- 
nal disgrace of Ministers be it said, that 
while the generosity of the enemy was 
gracing the fallen Hero with the honburs 
of the tomb, the malignity of ministerial 
hirelings was whispering awayhis fair fame, 
and attempting to tarnish his reputation. 
A foresight of this seems to have embitter- 
ed his, last moments. For in his dying 
agonies he said, <f 1 hope my country will 
do me justice.” Yes, Gentlemen, his coun- 
try will do him justice; and whilst she 
consigns his calumniators to the contempt 
which they merit, she will inscribe his 
name in the list of her most illustrious 
heroes. (Loud Applauses.) — With the 
same pen too will she record the disgrace 
of those Ministers, whose incapacity oc- 
casioned the sacrifice of him, and of his 
gallant followers. (Applauses.) — : — The 
failure of the first Spanish Expedition was. 


however, imputed to the want of zeal, or 
to the overcaution, of Sir John Moore. To 
remedy this deficiency. Ministers entrust* 
£d a second Expedition to a General, who 
was stated to be of a different description; 
who was trumpeted forth as being all 
spirit, activity, and vigour; and who had 
reaped a rich harvest of laurels on the 
plains of Hindostan. You are all aware, 
Gentlemen, that I allude to Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, now Lord Wellington. Well, 
what was the result of all this enterprize 
and activity ? He rashly advanced, with- 
out intelligence, and unprovided with 
magazines of provisions, into the heart of 
the country. In consequence of the 
customary negligence of Ministers, when 
he met the enemy, he found their number 
double his own. By astonishing efforts of 
valour, his soldiers earned for him the 
title of. Baron Talavera — in return for 
which his improvidence left them sick and 
wounded in the hospitals of that town. 
Gentlemen, if Lord Wellington be the 
high-spirited individual which he is repre- 
sented to be, if he have that nice sense of 
honour which he is reported to have, this 
title of Talavera will be a perpetual tor- 
ment to him. He will regard it as a 
blot upon his escutcheon — as the record of 

his disgrace. (Applauses.) -Before I 

close the melancholy list of our expeditions, 
permit me briefly to notice the Expedi- 
tion to the Coast of Holland. While the 
Emperor of Austria was struggling with 
Buonaparte, Ministers determined to make 
what they call a grand diversion. For 
this purpose they equipped a force of an 
hundred thousand men. — But, according 
to inveterate custom, they were too late 
in their preparations; and when lord 
Chatham arrived at the mouth of the 
Scheldt, he learnt, to his astonishment, 
that Antwerp was a fortified town : that 
the approaches to it could be laid under 

water; and that the Scheldt was bristled 

with batteries and forts. In short, the 

upshot ofrthis Grand Expedition was the 

burning of Flushing, and the captu.a ot 
the Island of Walcheren, which has proved 
to be the grave of our gallant countrymen. 

But we are seriously told that tb°djp* 

the ulterior objects of this expedition /are 
not accomplished, much has been done, 
since Walcheren is a capital situation to* 
the carrying on a contraband trade, 
contraband trade. Gentlemen ! An hun- 
dred thousand men employed in establis - 
ing a contraband trad§! Oh, that w 
should have lived to hear the potent an 
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pious Sovereign of the British Isles repre- 
sented by his own servants at the head of 
a gang of smugglers (loud applauses), or 
to see the Genius of British Commerce, 
who was wont proudly to spread her wings 
from one extremity of the ocean to the 
other, metamorphosed into an eel wrig- 
gling her dirty way through the m,ud banks 

of Holland. (Loud applauses.) And 

et I doubt not. Gentlemen, that when 
arliament assembles, as it will soon do to 
our cost, this Expedition to Walcheren, 
and Lord Wellington’s Expedition to 
Spain, will be vindicated by great majori- 
ties, as being planned and conducted with 
the most consummate wisdom. I argue 
this from a consideration of the last Session, 
which was occupied by the varnishing and 
defence of every species of abuse. Need 
I on this head remind you of the affair of 
the Duke of York, of which I will say no 
more, than that a ministerial majority was 
prepared, in spite of the disgraceful situa- 
tion in which his Royal Highness ap- 
peared to the eyes of the nation at large, 
not only to encourage, but to solicit him 
to retain the office of Commander in Chief. 
Need I to remind you,of the conviction of 
Lord Castlereagh, or his own confession 
of offering to barter East India Patronage 
for a seat in the House of Commons? 
Who can think, with patience, of the 
conduct of the House on that occasion, or 
read without indignation, its resolution 
not to proceed against his Lordship, be- 
cause the bargain had not been actually 
concluded? Good God, Gentlemen, what 
doctrine is this? I once heard at the 
Lancaster Assizes the question gravely ar- 
gued, whether a man who was caught in 
transitu in a chimney, had broke into a 
Tiouse, (a laugh) and w'here the life of a 
poor wretch was at stake, it was fit and 
proper to raise an argument upon such a 
cause. But Lord Castlereagh was a ser- 
vant of the King and of the Public ; and I 
appeal to you all. Gentlemen, whether, if 
you had caught one of your servants pick- 
ing the lock of your iron chest, you would 
not have dismissed him from your service, 
though he had not actually carried off a 
single guinea, or a single note. On the 
same principle I maintain that such a mass 
of corruption as Lord C istlereagh, should 
no Longer have been permitted to approach 
the person of his Msycsty, and that it was fit- 
ting that* he should .have been expelled 
the House of Commons. — > — Gentlemen, 
such-was the public feeling; but upon this, 
ns on a thousand other occasions, the pub- 
lic feeling was, by the House of Commons, 
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t^eld in contempt. And how happened 
this ? Gentlemen, I will tell you. Be- 
cause 15 1 individuals return a majority of 
that House. This certainly ought not to 
be. (Loud applauses.) Till this evil is 
remedied, we shall see no good times for 
Old England. (Applauses.) We have 
lately heard a great deal of the strenuous 
endeavours of the inhabitants of the Me- 
tropolis to put down the Private Boxes of 
Covent Garden Theatre — would to Heaven 
that I could see the same spirit rising in 
the country 'at large to put down the Pri- 
vate Boxes in St. Stephen’s Chapel. (Loud 
plaudits.) Till placemen, pensioners, and 
jobbers, are swept from the Benches of 
the Senate, how can we expect prudence 
in the granting, or economy in the ex- 
penditure of the Public Money.— — I have 
seen a good housewife raise water from a 
pump that is out of order, on pouring a 
quantity of water down the pump-stock; this 
refreshment causes the sucker to play, and 
produces a copious stream . I leave it to your 
consideration. Gentlemen, whether some 
such process does not occasionally produce 

a copious stream of public money.- It is 

doubtful. Gentlemen, whether we shall soon 
I be able to do any thing on a large scale 
respecting Parliamentary Reform. We 
shall, however, in all probability, soon 
have an opportunity of doing something in 
the retail way. It is well known that dis- 
sention and mutual recrimination have 
shaken the foundation of ministerial power. 
When Parliament meets, things will be 
found, to adopt General Gascoyne’s cele- 
brated expression, “ to be at sixes and 
sevens.” (A laugh.) So much so, indeed, 
that in all probability the gallant General 
may once more vote according to his 
conscience. (A laugh.) This phenome- 
non must forebode some great event, which 
event I take to be a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment. (Applauses.) In that case, I trust. 
Gentlemen, that the Town of Liverpool 
will second your endeavours, and that in 
lieu of our present Representatives, we 
shall return two men, who, without any 
selfish views of private emolument, will 
dedicate their talents to the promotion of 
their Country’s good. 


AFFIDAVITS, 

Read in the Court of King’s Bench, in the 
Case of Wright against Mr. Wardle. 

( From the Statesman.) 

Affidavit of Simeon Bull 
Simeon Bull, of Holles-streef, Caven- 
dish-square, in the County of Middlesex, 
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House-agent, maketh Oath, and saith, 
that in the month of June, 1 SOS, the 
Plaintiff, above-named,, with whom this 
Deponent was then unacquainted, applied 
to this Deponent, to take of him, this De- 
ponent, a ready furnished house in Holles- 
street aforesaid, for a Mrs. Farquhar, whom 
he described as a lady coming from the 
country, by whom he was employed to look 
out for a house, which he was also em ployed 
to furnish for her. And this Deponent fur- 
ther saith, that he accordingly let his 
said house, and that Mrs. Clarke, assum- 
ing the name of Farquhar, came into 
and occupied it ; but this Deponent finding 
out whom she was, went to the said Fran- 
cis Wright, and insisted upon Mrs. Clarke 
leaving the ^aid house at the end of the 
month, which she did do. And this De- 
ponent further saith, that the said Fran- 
cis Wright, the Plaintiff, and Captain 
Thompson, the brother of the said Mrs. 
Clarke, called upon this Deponent, and 
paid this Deponent the rent, and that there 
was a dispute between the said Plaintiff 
and Captain Thompson, as to the name in 
which the receipt should be given by this 
Deponent. 

Affidavit qf Sarah Mumford. 

Sarah Mumford, of Holles-street, Ca- 
vendish-square, in the County of Mid- 
dlesex, widow, maketh Oath, and saith, 
that she resides with Simeon Bull, of 
Holles-street, aforesaid, and his wife, and 
assists them in letting the houses belong- 
ing to the said Simeon Bull, and keeping 
of the accounts relative thereto. , And this 
Deponent further saith, that in the month 
of June, 1808, she recollects the Plaintiff 
coming in the evening, with Mrs. Clarke, 
who passed by the name of Farquhar, to 
look at a house in Holies street, belonging 
to the said Simeon Bull. And this Depo- 
nent further saith, that she went over 
the said house with the said Plaintiff and 
Mrs. Clarke, and acquainted them with 
the terms thereof ; and the said Plaintiff 
then told this Deponent that he had seen 
Mr. Bull that morning, and learnt the 
terms of him, and he informed this Depo- 
nent that Mrs. Clarke might stay in the 
house for a month or two, as he was 
looking out for a house which he was em- 
ployed to furnish for her. 

Affidavit qf Joseph Curt. 

Joseph Curt, of Coventry-street, Hay- 
market, in the County of Middlesex, 
Coffee-House keeper, maketh oath and 
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saith, that in the month of October, 180S, 
Mrs. Mary-Anne Clarke, now of West- 
bourne-place, Chelsea, in the said County 
of Middlesex, but then of Bed ford-place, 
Russell-square, in the same Coanty, call- 
ed upon this Deponent with one Captain 
Thompson, whom this Deponent under- 
stood to be her brother, for the purpose of 
taking of this Deponent the house she now ' 
occupies in Westbourne-place aforesaid. 

And this Deponent further saith, that at j 
the time Mrs. Clarke so came to this Depo- 
nent, she said her name was Farquhar, 
and referred this Deponent to the Plaintiff • 
above named for a character. And this 
Deponent further saith, that he accordingly 
called upon the said Plaintiff for the cha- 
racter of Mrs. Clarke, whose name this > 
Deponent then understood to be Mrs. Farqu- ^ 
har: that he saw the said Plaintiff) and 
requested of him, as between one trades- , 
man and another, to be candid ; where- 
upon the said Plaintiff assured this Deponent 
he would be so ; and told this Deponent 
that Mrs. Farquhar was a most respectable 
Lady, that he had taken several thousands 
of pounds of her money, and that if he had 
fifty houses to let, she should have her 
choice of them all. — And this Deponent 
further saith, that he then enquired of the 
said Plaintiff whether Mrs. Clarke, speak- 
ing of her by the naipe of Farquhar, was 
married or not, * to which the said Plaintiff 
replied, that he believed she had been 
married, but w r hether her husband was 
living or not he knew not. And this 
Deponent further saith, that being satisfied 
with the character he had so received from 
the said Plaintiff of the said Mrs. Clarke, 
he, this Deponent, expressed such his 
satisfaction to the said Plaintiff) and after-, 
wards acquainted Mrs. Clarke, that she 
should have his said house. And this 
Deponent further saith, that he soon after- 
wards went to, and saw the said Mrs. 

; Clarke, in Bed ford-place aforesaid, for the 
purpose of completing the arrangement 
about the terms of the said house ; when 
this Deponent, in a conversation which 
then took place, thinking that the furni- 
ture which he saw was her own, observed 
to her, the said Mrs. Clarke,, that he j 
thought the furniture in Bedford-place 
would suit the house she had taken of him# 
this Deponent; to which the said Mrs. 
Clarke replied, that the furniture he; this 
Deponent, spoke of, was too old-fashioned, 
and that she only intended to take with 
her a few articles of it, such as. beck and 
drawers, and Jhat the said Plaintiff was 
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to new furnish for her the house, in West- 
bourne-place. And this Deponent further 
saith, that some short time before the lease, 
which was granted by this Deponent to 
Eliz. Farquhar, the mother of Mrs. Clarke, 
was executed, and which lease was exe- 
cuted and bears date on the 9th day of 
November last, he, this Deponent, was re- 
turning from the house in Westbourne- 
piace aforesaid, and met the said Plaintiff 
in the King’s Road, going there for the pur- 
pose, as the said Plaintiff then informed this 
Deponent, of taking measure for the car- 
pets and fertders, to be put down in, and 
sent to the said house. And this Depo- 
nent further saith, that it was only just 
before the said 9 th of November that this 
Deponent saw the mother of the said Mrs. 
Clarke, 'and was given to understand that 
the house was taken for her, and that the 
person he had before seen was her daugh- 
ter. But this Deponent did not become 
acquainted with the real name of Mrs. 
Clarke, until after the execution of the 
said lease ; and when he did so, and found 
out whom she was, he, this Deponent, 
remonstrated with the said Plantiff for the 
deception he had practised upon him, 
which the said Plaintiff did not attempt to 
deny, but told this Deponent he thought 
he had known whom Mrs. Clarke was. 
And this Deponent further saith, that after 
the house had been so taken as aforesaid, 
the execution of the lease was delayed for 
a time, on account of the said Mrs. Clarke 
wishing not to pay this Deponent for the 
grates and other fixtures in the said house 
until the end of twelve months, when she 
acquainted this Deponent she should pur- 
chase of him the original lease of the said 
house, and for which purpose a clause is 
inserted in the lease granted by this Depo- 
nent. But thus Deponent saith, that 
having himself taken and paid for the said 
fixtures at a valuation at the time that he 
bought the original lease of the said, house, 
he, this Deponent, objected to Mrs. 
Clarke’s proposal, and insisted upon hav- 
ing the money; whereupon the said 
Francis Wright, on the day and at the time 
of the execution of the said lease (which 
lease is witnessed by the said Plaintiff and 
Wm. Stokes, the Attorney of the said 
Plaintiff and of Mrs. Clarke), gave this 
Deponent a draft upon his bankers for one 
hundred and six pounds fourteen shillings 
and sixpence, the amount of the valuation 
of the said grates and fixtures. And 
this Deponent further saith, that the first 
quarter's rent of the said house becoming 
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due and not being paid, this Deponent 
employed Messrs. Robins to distrain for 
the said rent, and such rent was then paid 
by a bill or draft of the said Plaintiff, and 
the second quarter’s rent was also paid 
by a draft of the said Plaintiff* on hie 
bankers. 

Affidavit of Sir Richard Phillips . 

Sir Richard Phillips, of Bridge-Street, 
Blackfriars, in the City of Loud on, Knight, 
maketh Oath and saith, that on or about 
the Sth day of March last, this Deponent 
was applied to by Mrs. Mary Anne 
Clarke, of Westbourne -place, Chelsea, in 
the county of Middlesex, to publish her 
Memoirs, and certain Letters written to 
her by his Royal Highness the Duke of 
York, which publication this Deponent 
declined to engage in. And this Depo- 
nent further saith, that in the latter end of 
the same month of March, this Deponent, 
under the supposition that he was the pro- 
prietor of the said book, was applied to by 
the Earl of Moira, and at his request com- 
menced a negotiation w r ith Mrs. Clarke 
for the suppression of the said book about 
to be published by her as aforesaid. Agd 
this Deponent further saith, that in the 
course of the treaty for the publication of 
the said book, the said Mary Anne Clarke 
assigned, as a reason to this Deponent for 
making the most of the said publication* 
that she had 2,000/. to pay to Francis 
Wright, the Plaintiff above-named, for 
the furniture sent in by him to her house 
in Westbourne-place aforesaid. And w'hen 
this Deponent afterwards negotiated with 
the said Mary Anne Clarke for the sup- 
pression of the said book, the said Mary 
Anne Clarke stated, that a sum of money 
must be given her for the payment of her 
debts; and amongst the debts enumerated 
by her, she, the said Mary Anne Clarke, 
mentioned the debt so due from her to the 
said Plaintiff’ as aforesaid. 

Affidavit qf James Glenie, Esq. 

James Glenie, of Woolwich, in the 
County of Kent, Esq. maketh Oath and 
saith, that on or about the 16th day of 
December last, Mary Anne Clarke, of 
Westbourne-place, in the County of Mid- 
dlesex, urged this Deponent, with tears 
in her eyes, to ask the Defendant, above 
named, to become answerable 1 himself, or 
to procure some friend to be so . to the 
Plaintiff above-named for the sum of 500/. 
to be paid in two or three months ; and 
the said Mary Anne Clarke then repre- 
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sented to this Deponent, that she was dis- 
tressed by the Plaintiffs pressing solicita- 
tions for money. And this Deponent fur- 
ther saith, that he, this Deponent, then 
informed the said Mary Anne Clarke, that 
he could not think of asking the said De- 
fendant to comply with such her request, 
for that he, the Deponent, knew the De- 
fendant's determination not to come under 
any engagement to pay her debts, either 
to the Plaintiff or to any other person ; 
but this Deponent observed to the said 
Mary Anne Clarke, that if she could point 
out any method of repaying the sum she 
wanted in three months, in that case he, 
this Deponent, would speak to the De- 
fendant on the subject, not doubting but 
that he, the Defendant, would, on such 
conditions, be disposed to assist her, the 
said Mary Anne Clarke, in getting some 
person or other to afford her such tempo- 
rary accommodation. And this Deponent 
further saith, that the said Mary Anne 
Clarke assured this Deponent, she should 
be able to repay the money in less than 
three months, out of the sale of a book she 
was aboutto publish. And this Deponent fur- 
ther saith, that soon after this conversation 
had passed between the said Mary Anne 
Clarke and this Deponent, the said De- 
fendant came, when this Deponent took 
him into the garden bf the house in West- 
boume-place, and there mentioned the re- 
quest the said Mary Anne Clarke had 
made. But this Depofient saith, that the 
Defendant refused to comply therewith ; 
and this Deponent further saith, that after- 
wards, and about the 20th of December, ! 
this Deponent, at the request of the De- j 
fendant, called upon the Plaintiff to beg 
that he would not continue just then to 
press the said Mary Anne Clarke for mo- 
ney, and this Deponent in such conversa- 
tion then informed the Plaintiff, that it 
/ was impossible for the Defendant to pay 
or engage to pay the debts of the said 
Mary Anne Clarke, whether due to him, 
the said Plaintiff or to any other person ; 
and this Deponent further saith, that the 
said Plaintiff never pretended to this Depo- 
nent, that there was any debt due to him 
from the said Defendant, or that the said 
Defendant had, in any manner, become or 
agreed to become responsible 'for the fur- 
niture supplied by the Plaintiff and sent ; 
jnto the house at Westbourne-place afore- 1 
said ; on the contrary thereof, this Depo- 
nent says, the said Plaintiff represented to 
this Deponent, that he had given credit to 
the said Mary Anne Clarke, for the furni- 
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tore sent into Westbourne-place, in the 
hope that she would thereby be induced 
to repay him, the said Plaintiff) which his 
Royal Highness the Duke of York had 
promised, but afterwards refused to pay ; 
and this Deponent further saitH, he recol- 
lects a conversation afterwards taking 
place between this Deponent and the said 
Mary Anne Clarke, in which this Depo- 
nent observed, that) in the opinion of this 
Deponent, it would be more to the credit 
of the said Mary Anne Cflarkeif, consider- 
ing her situation, she had a smaller house, 
and less expensive furniture. And this 
Deponent further saith, that the said Mary 
Anne Clarke appearing displeased at this 
Deponent's remark, he, this Deponent, in- 
formed her, that several of her friends con- 
curred with him, this Deponent, in opi- | 
nion; and that he, this Deponent, had | 
heard the Defendant make the same re- 
mark; to which the said Mary Anne 
Clarke, as this Deponent well remembers, 
replied, “ What is it to Colonel Wardle ’ 
what house and furniture I have ? — he is 
not to pay for it." And this Deponent 
further saith, that he was subpoenaed on the 
part of the Plaintiff and attended upon 
the trial of the said cause, but was not call- 
ed or examined ; and this Deponent says, 
he well remembers that the said Defend- 
ant was anxious that this Deponent should 
be examined as a witness on his part, and 
actually sent this Deponent, with Major 
Dodd, into Court 'for that purpose. 

Affidavit of Richard Stcmehcwer Illingworth. 

Richard Stonehewer Illingworth, 
of Pall-Mall, in the County of Middlesex, 
wine-merchant, maketh oath, and saith, 
That in or about the latter end of the 
month of Dec. last, this Deponent was 
applied to by Major Dodd, who dealt 

with this Deponent as a wine-merchant, to 
give his acceptance to the Plaintiff for j 
500/. on account of Mrs. Clarke, and to 
take her note for the same sum, which 
Major Dodd assured this Deponent Mrs. 
Clarke would be able to pay when it be- 
came due. And this Deponent further 
saith, that he was before this time unac- 
quainted with the Defendant, never having 
seen him but once ; and that Major Dod 
proposed as a guarantee to this Deponen , 
to give his acceptance to this Deponen j 
for 250/. and the Defendant's acceptance i 
for 250/. both which last mentioned ac- 
ceptances were to become due before 
acceptance to be given by this Depone 
to the Plaintiff but after the note to w 
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given byMrs. Clarke should fall due : and 
this Deponent further saith, that having 
agreed to comply with Major Dodd’s re- 
quest, he, this Deponent, went to Mrs. 
Clarke, and told her that he came there 
by the desire of the said Major Dodd, and 
that if she would give her note for 500/. he, 
this Deponent, would accept the Plain- 
tiffs bill for that sum. And this Depo- 
nent further saith, that Mrs. Clarke did 
give this Deponent her note, dated the 
27th of December last for 500/. payable 
three months after the date thereof, but 
which note was never honoured ; and that 
he, this Deponent, thereupon accepted the 
Plaintiff* s bill for the said sum of 500/. 
And this Deponent further saith, that at 
the time of this Deponent’s calling upon 
the Plaintiff to give his acceptance for the 
500/. he knew nothing of any dealings be- 
tween the Plaintiff and Defendant, nor had 
he ever heard Of any investigation about 
to be instituted by the said Defendant in 
the House of Commons ; nor did the De- 
fendant, or the said Major Dodd, express 
any wish -that their names should be kept 
secret. And this Deponent further sdith, 
that at the time he called uporfthe said Plain- 
tiff, no conversation passed between the said 
Plaintiff and this Deponent, respecting the 
)said Defendant or Major Dodd, nor was 
either of their names mentioned or re- 
ferred to in conversation by this Deponent 
or the said Plaintiff, for this Deponent says 
he was but a few minutes with the said 
Plaintiff, and merely mentioned to him 
that he came to give his acceptance for 
500/. on account of Mrs. Clarke. And this 
Deponent further saith, that when he call- 
ed upon Mrs. Clarke, he acquainted her 
that he came there at the desire of Major 
Dodd, and that upon her giving this De- 
ponent her note for 500/. he this Depo- 
nent would call, as he afterwards did do, 
and give the Plaintiff his acceptance for 
500/. And this Deponent further saith, 
that nothing ever passed between this De- 
ponent and Major Dodd, and Mrs. Clarke, 
and the Plaintiff, or any or either of them, 
from whence this Deponent was induced 
to believe, or given to understand, that 
the said Defendant had ordered, or was 
Uidebted, or in any manner respotisible, to 
file said Plaintiff for the furniture sent in 
by him to the said house at Westbourne- 
place. Atid this ‘ Deponent further saith, 
that he was subpoenaed by the said Plain- 
tiff on the trial of the said cause, but was 
uot called or examined ; but this Deponent 
well seoollects, that 'the said Defendant 
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was anxious that this Deponent should be 
examined on his behalf. 


Errata in*Mr. Newenham’s Letter, in 
Register of 4th inst. 

P. 6,83, l. 46, for trial, read trials 

684, 1. 58, for imperative, read inope- 

rative 

685, 1. 34, after or insert emolument 

687, 1. 23, for it i$ read is it 

688, 1. 24, for upon read under 

25, for that read the 


OFFICIAL PAPERS. 

Sweden and Russia. — Treaty of Peace be - 
tween Sweden and Russia, Dated 5-1 1th 
Sept, 1809 . — ( Continued f romp, 1§&.) 

V. The sea of Aland, (Alands Haf ) the 
Gulph of Bothnia, and the rivers of Tomea 
and Muonio, shall hereafter form the fron- 
tier between Russia and the kingdom of 
Sweden — The nearest islands, at an equal 
distance from the main land of Aland and 
Finland, shall belong to Russia, and those 
which are nearest to the Swedish coast 
shall belong to Sweden. — ^The most ad- 
vanced points of the Russian territory, at 
the mouth of the river of Tornea, shall be 
the isle of Bjorken, the port of Rentehamn, 
and the peninsula on which the town of 
Tornea stands. The frontier shall then be 
extended along the river Tornea, to the 
confluence of the two branches of that 
river, near Kengis. It shall then follow 
the course of the river Muonio, passing in 
the front of Muonioniska, Muonio Ofreby, 
Palajoeus, Rultane, Enontekis, Kelottijor- 
foi, Paitiko, Nuimaka, Raunula and Kilpis- 
jaure, to Norway.— In the course of the 
rivers Tornea and Muonio, such as it has 
been described, the islands situated to the 
east of the Thalwag shall belong to Russia, 
and those to the west of the Thalwag to 
Sweden. — Immediately after the exchange 
of the ratifications, engineers shall be ap- 
pointed on each side, who shall proceed to 
the before-mentioned places, to fix the 
limits along the rivers Tornea and Muonio, 
according to the above described line. 

VL His Majesty the Emperor of all the 
Russias having already given the most 
manifest proofs of the clemency and jus- 
tice with which he has resolved to govern 
the inhabitants of the countries which he 
has acquired, by generously, and of his 
own spontaneous act, assuring to them the 
free exercise, of their religion, rights, pro- 
perty, and privileges, his Swedish Majesty- 
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considers him&elf thereby dispensed from 
performing the otherwise sacred duty of 
making reservations in the above respects, 
in favour of his former subjects. 

VII. On the signature of the present 
Treaty, information thereof shall be trans- 
mitted immediately, and with the greatest 
celerity, to the Generals of the respective 
armies, and hostilities shall entirely cease 
on both sides, both by sea and land. 
Those acts of hostility which may in the 
mean time be committed, shall be regard- 
ed as null, and shall not infringe this treaty. 
Whatever may be, during the intervening 
period, taken or conquered, on the one side 
or the other^shall be faithfully restored. 

VIII. Within four weeks after the ex- 
change of the Ratifications of the present 
Treaty, the troops of his Majesty the Em- 
peror of Russia shall evacuate West Both- 
nia, and repass the river Tornea. — During 
the said four weeks, there shall be made 
no requisition of any kind whatever on the 
inhabitants; and the Russian army shall 
draw its supplies and subsistence from its 
own magazines, established in the towns | 
of West Bothnia. — If during the negocia- 
tions, the Imperial troops have penetrated 
in any other direction into the Kingdom 
of SweSeir, they shall evacuate the coun- 
tries they have occupied, in virtue of the 
before stipulated conditions. 

IX. AVI the prisoners of war, made on 
either side, by sea or land, and, all the 
hostages delivered during the war, shall 
be restored in mass, and without ransom, 
as speedily as .possible; but at the latest 
within three months, reckoning from the 
exchange of the ratifications ; but if any 
prisoners may be prevented by sickness, 
or other cause, from returning into their 
country within the period specified, they 
shall not thereby be considered as having 
forfeited the right stipulated above. They 
shall be obliged to discharge, or to give 
security -for, the debts they may have con- 
tracted, during their captivity, with the 
inhabitants of the country in which they 
may have been detained. — The expences 
which may have been incurred by the 
High Contracting Parties, for all subsis- 
tence and maintenance of the prisoners, 
shall be* reciprocally renounced, and pro- 
vision shall respectively be made for their 
subsistence, and the expence of their 
journey to the frontiers of both places, 
where commissioners from their Sove- 
reigns shall be directed to receive them. — 


The Finland soldiers and seamen are* 
on the part of his Majesty the Emperor 
of Russia, excepted from this restitution, 
with reference to the capitulations which 
have taken place, if they grant them a> 
different right. — The Military and other 
Officers, natives of Finland, who may 
wish to remain, 'shall enjoy that privilege, 
and the full exercise of all their rights 
over their property, debts, and effects, 
which they have now, or may hereafter 
have, in, the kingdom of Sweden, on the 
footing of the 10th Article of the present 
Treaty. 

X. The Fins now in Sweden, as well 
as the Swedes now in Finland, shall be 
at full liberty to return into their respec- 
tive countries, and to dispose of their pro- 
perty, moveable and immoveable, without 
paying any duty of removal, or any 
otfier impost due on the like occasions.— 
The subjects of the two High Powers, 
established in either country, Sweden or 
Finland, shall have full liberty to esta- 
blish themselves in the other, during the 
space of three years, from the date of the 
exchange of the ratification of the present 
Treaty ; but shall be held to sell or alie- 
nate, during the said period* to any sub- 
ject of the Power whose dominion they 
desire to quit. — The property of those who, 
at the expiration of the above term-, have 
not complied with this regulation, shall 
be sold at a public sale, by authority of 
the Magistrate, and the produce thereof 
delivered to the owners. — Duringthe three 
years above fixed, it shall be allowable to 
all to make such use as they may please 
of their property, the peaceable enjoyment 
of which is formally secured and gua- 
ranteed to them. — They may, themselves, 
or their agents, pass freely from one state 
to the other, in order to manage their 
affairs, without experiencing any obstacle 
whatever, in consequence of their quality 
of subjects of the other power. 

XI, There shall henceforth be a per- 
petual oblivion of the past, and a general 
amnesty for the respective subjects, whose 
opinions, in favour of one or the other of 
the High Contracting Parties during the 
present war, may have rendered them sus- 
pected or liable to punishment. No trial 
shall hereafter be instituted against them 
on such grounds. If any process have 
been commenced, it shall be annulled and 
superseded, and no new proceeding shall 
be commenced. (To be continued.) 
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• WbHst there are the same advisers, we must expect the same advice ; whilst there are the same 
M counsellors, we must expect the same results ; and a change of men alone will not do,* it is but the 
<c i. st ste P to our happiness j the principles, or maxims, of state must be removed. It is not taking away 
this or the .other man, and putting in another to act by the same rules, that will cure our disease ; 
u but it is the. change of principles that must do it. * **** *********' 
“ I think it is very plain, that, till these principles are removed from Whitehall, all our labour and 
pains will end in nothing. The way, then, as I conceive, to do this, is, to lay before His Majesty the 
state of the case ; let us show him how unable these men are to serve him, and how destructive to bis 

interest it is to follow their advices. ” Mr. Booth’s Speech, in the House of Commons, against 

favourites, in the reign of Charles II. See Parliamentary History, Vol. IV. page 1268 . 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 

Change of Ministry.- The speech, 

from which I have taken my motto for the 
present Number, should, at this moment, 
be read by every man in the kingdom. In 
•more than one respect the present situa- 
tion of this kingdom, bears a strong re- 
semblance to its situation at the time when 
this excellent speech was made; and, our 
members of parliament, those, I mean, 
who are independent, ,will find in this 
speech sentiments and language worthy 

their adoption and imitation. Then, as 

now, it was flot so much a change of men, 
as a change of principles, a change of 
maxims and rules of government, that 
was wanted ; or, at least, it was not solely 
a change of men that would have done 
any good. The advice of Mr. Booth 
was not followed. There was, in spite of 
the complaints of the people, no change of 
principles; all change was resisted, and, as 
often as possible, the advocates of such 
change were persecuted and punished. 
Force, of one sort or another, was employ- 
ed for the purpose of stifling the voice of 
truth and, justice. But, what did it finally 
effect? Why, the renewal of those bitter 
and loud complainings which at last,it was 
attempted to put a stop to by the bayonet ; 
and, then, in a twinkling, away went the 

whole thing. There is no man who 

will attempt to deny, that our present 
situation is a most alarming one. Ask 
any man of sense, what he thinks will be 
the result of the present contest ; and, no 
matter of what party he may be, he will, 
at best, tell you, that he cannot even guess 
at that result. He will tell you, that he 
hopes, that we shall still remain an inde- 
pendent nation ; but, he will hardly state 
any grounds of such hope. — -^Now, if this 
be the case ; if this be the prevalent state 
of mind through the kingdom, does it not 


become us to consider well what is the 
cause of*t ? The answer of some will be ; 
“ Why, the cause of it is the power of Buo - 
“ napartL” This is true, as far as it goes; 
but, what has been the cause of Buonaparte* s 

having so much power ? The state of the 

case is this : England and France had, for 
centuries, been rival nations. Many, pre- 
vious to the year 1793, had been their 
wars and their negotiations. Many their 
struggles for the upperhand in the affairs 
of Europe. But neither seemed to prevail 
much over the other. Sometimes France 
appeared to be rather uppermost and some- 
times England ; but, still the rivalship - 
continued ; and, as to England’s fearing 
her rival, the idea never entered into any 
man’s mind. The contest was always for 
some colonial or commercial or continental 
object. But now, our rulers themselves 
tell us, that the contest is, on our part, for 
existence as a nation . Not for honour, mot 
for glory, not conquest ; no, nor for self- 
defence, in the usual sense of that word ; 
but, for existence. Yes, they are not 
ashamed to tell us plainly, that they have 
brought us into such a state, that it is be- 
come a question whether we shall continue 
an independent nation or become the slaves of 
the sovereign qf France. This question is 
undisguisedly stated in parliament as well 
as out of parliament, and it was reserved 
for this time to state it ; for never was it 
stated before, since England was England. 

Well, then, ought we not to suppose, 

that there is something wanting in the 
principles, upon which our rulers, since 
1793, have acted? There has no change 
taken place in the geographical situation 
of England and France : the countries lie 
where they did formerly; their physical * 
means of defence and of offence are what 
they formerly were ; and, of course, all 
that France has gained, she has gain- 
ed by superiority of moral means. It 
2 D 
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is in vain Co tell us, that her means 
have been of an extraordinary kind; for, 
the answer to such an observation, is, 
\ * that we should have employed extraor- 
dinary mean* also. France began a revo- 
lution, and our government set their feces 
against that revolution. The revolution 
ook place, and, as our rulers chose to set 
heir faces against it, it was for them to 
be prepared for all the effects of the re- 
sentment of the revolutionists. No dis- 

turbance has, at home, been given to any 
of the schemes of our rulers. Opposition 
to those schemes have frequently been 
attempted, but it has never succeeded. 
They nave, in short, done just what they 
pleased, as to the raising of money and 
the expending of money. Their par- 
tizans have always contended, that what 
they did was right. . Their opponents 
have contended, that most of their 
measures were bad, and that they pro- 
ceeded upon wrong principles. The re- 
sult is, that these rulers themselves now 
tell us, that the contest is become, at last, 
a contest for our very existence as a na- 
tion, while no m&n pretends to believe, that 

trance is in any danger at. all from us . 

This is a most humiliating confession. 
We are exposed to great danger from 
France, and France to none from us. We 
would fain have peace ; but France will 
not give us a peace in which we shall 
have a moment’s safety. Our war, as we 
have Tong been told, is a war purdy defen- 
sive, Our government first undertook to 
correct French principles ; next it under- 
took to repress French ambition ; next it 
undertook to repel French aggression ; but, 
it has long been content to confine its ex- 
pressed hopes to the keeping of the French 
out of England ; to preserve itself and the 
people from the yoke of the Emperor Na- 
poleon, so long the object of the ridicule 
of all good Anti -Jacobins, who, to secure 
his degradation, thought it quite sufficient 
to publish his private letters and expose 

his bad spelling . A contest for existence 

may sometimes be honourable for both 
parties, or, at least, not disgraceful to 
either. But, it is when the existence of 

both is at stake. ^How cheerless, how 

heart-sinking, must that contest be, in 
which my existence is at stake, and in 
which I openly confess that my adversary, 
Supposing him to be disappointed in all 
his views, is still in no danger? France 
could to-morrow give us a peace, which 
our government would be well satisfied 
with, not only without any humiliation on 


her part; but without causing the world 
^ to believe, that she could not have sub- 
dued us if she had chosen to continue the 
contest.- Again, therefore, I ask, whe- 

ther the principles, upon which our go- 
vernment has acted, for the last seventeen 
years,. must not be wrong ? And, whether 
it be not absurd to supppse, that out of 
our present state we can be brought by a 
mere change of ministers, without any change 
of the principles upon which ministers 

act ? A correspondent (who does not 

give me leave to publish his letter) asks 
me, if “it would be doing nothing to 
grant the reasonable prayer of the Irish Ca- , 
, tholics” As this is, at this time in parti- jj 
cular, a subject of great national interest, I , 
shall answer the question fully and expli- j! 

citly. 1 have always, since I obtained j 

a true account of the state of Ireland, j 
been of opinion, that to grant what the 
Catholics now ask for is necessary ; but, ’ 
that, to grant them that, without granting 
more, would produce little effect. Since, 

I however, this question. was before agi- 
tated; damply, in the spring of 1807, 
circumstances have materially altered. 
Spain and Portugal were then tributary to 
France and very much harrassed by her; 
but, the sovereigns of those countries were 
upon the throne, and their ports were not 
at the command of France. Now, if I 
* were to predict, that the whole of the Pe- 
ninsula will be in the hands of Napoleon, 
in the space of eight or ten months from 
this day, I should, I dare say, be most 
i violently abused by all those, whose bu- 
j siness it is to delude the public. I wilh 
, therefore, argue hypothetically ; I will 
merely, for argument’s sake, suppose the 
thing possible : not' likely, but merely posr - 
sible. And, upon such a supposition, I 
hardly need point out to my readers (I 
am sure I need not point out to Buona- 
arte) the great increase of means, which 
e will possess of invading Ireland . It is a 
well-known fact, that, of all the ports of 
Europe, those of the Southern Peninsula 
are most favourable for such an undertak- 
ing; and, there is, I believe, 'no man, who 
is at all acquainted with naval affairs, who 
will not acknowledge, that, if we had ten 
times as many ships as we now have, it 
would be next to impossible so to guard j 
the outlets and inlets, for any length of [ 
time, as to prevent a fleet of French ships ; 
from finding their way to Ireland^ suppos- ; 
ing the Peninsula to be wholly and safely 
| in the possession of France. Supposing, 

| then, that Napoleon should obtain this 
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possession, and supposing that he should 
hivfe the means of inaking ships, in which 
I have before shown that he will not be 
wanting, we heed not ask, whether he wilt 
have troops for the service, seeing, that, his 
work once accomplished in Spain and Por- 
tugal, the difficulty with him will be and 
jurist be, how to find employment for his 
troops^ His is that sort of situation, that 
requires war. For years to come war will 
be necessary to him. The inordinate love 
of glory, inherent in Frenchmen, will be 
continually craving. It must be satisfied, 
ot itwiH turn into contempt of him who 
fails to satisfy it. So that, even if we could 
suppose, that he, whom we are incessantly 
accusing of ruthless ambition, will, for our 
sakes> cease to be ambitious, the moment 
the pursuit of his ambition becomes greatly 
dangerous to us, whom he must hate more 
than all the World besides; even if we 
could suppose, that, when in possession of 
the best means, he will, all at once, want 
the will to endeavour to annoy and to 
conquer us’; even if we could lay this flat- 
tering unction to our souls, we must per- 
ceive, that he would be pushed on against 
his will. In short, it is, I think, quite im- 
possible to believe, that, when he has made 
himself master of the Southern Peninsula, 
he will not set systematically to work 
to invade and to conquer this kingdom. 

- jThe reader will, I hope, without he- 
sitation, exclaim : u aye, but he will never 
Succeed !” I hope such is the sentiment 
Of every soul of us.*. But, if we think that 
h&wili make the attempt, it is surely wise 
in ds to consider of our means of resist- 
ance. I like to hear men speak boldly 
upon the subject; but I like to hear them, 
reason as they speak. I remember that in 
the year 1803, there was no small panic 
prevailed through the country : the flotilla 
at Boulogne caused the people in London 
to stop each other in the streets; it is no- 
torious that many persons rdtaoved from 
the Coast nearest' France, taking their va- 
luables With them : nay, why need I state 
circumstances to prove the then-prevailing 
dread of invasion, when we have upon 
record the official documents relative to 
the preparations for fortifying the cities qf 

London and Westminster All this shows, 

that we. are vapouring, when we treat the 
idea of invasion with contempt. And, if 
invasion was a thing not to be despised in 
1803, when Buonaparte Was merely First 
Consul} when Prussia was unbroken ; when 
Austria -was unbroken ; ‘when Italy was 
unsubdued $ when Russia was actually 
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teady to join us in the war, and did join 
us in the war ; when Spain and Portugal, 
though tributary, were still formidable to 
France; and, which is not the smallest 
circumstance, when the port of Antwerp 
contained neither ships nor arsenal : ' if 
invasion was not a thing fo*be despised, 
nay, if it was a thing to be dreaded, and 
greatly dreaded, then, what is it now; when, 
with the exception of the Southern Pe- 
ninsula, the whole of the continent of Eu- 
rope has been subjugated by our enemy, 

or is his ally ? If we look back as far 

as the year 1803, we shall find, that, since 
that time, every power on the Continent, 
not then dependent on France, has been, 
by us, raised up against our enemy. That 
enemy has beaten them all. Our mini- 
sters nave all along told us, that, by our 
money, paid away in subsidies, we were, 
in ilie most effectual manner, carrying on war 
against our enemy. Of these means we 
have employed a great mass. Many and 
many a million of money have the peo- 
ple of these kingdoms toiled for, and have 
then seen it given to foreign nations by 
way of subsidy. Well, then, if this was 
“ the most effectual manner of carrying on 
“ war against our enemy if this was so, 

is it not now time to look about us ? 

Because the flotilla is no longer seen sailing 
along the coast of France, is it, therefore, 
supposed, that the flotilla is annihilated, 
and not to be revived ? The contrary is 
well known. It is well known, that the 
boats and all belonging to them, are pre- 
served with the greatest care, ready to be 
drawn forth upon any occasion; and who 
can doubt, that that occasion will soon be 
found, when the affairs of the Peninsula 
are settled, supposing them to be settled 
to the liking of Napoleon ? From the 
flotilla itself, there . could not be much 
danger ; but, the flotilla must be attended 
to, and that alone will require a consider- 
able naval force. Antwerp will have, 
indeed she has, her fleet of ships of the 
line and of frigates ; the Texel, Kochfoit, 
Brest, Ferrol, Lisbon, Cadiz ; each will 
have its fleet in one year from this date; 
and, it is to be observed, that the forming 
of these fleets will, where it is required, 
greatly facilitate the work of subjuga- 
tion, and will, indeed, tend to recon- 
cile' the people to the rule of the new 
dynasty. All this while no new taxes 
will be necessary in France; and, as 
to Spain and Portugal, the people there 
would experience great relief; because the 
heavy and odious imposts, founded on ex- 
2 D 2 
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elusive privileges, would be abolished, and 
because a great part of the fruit of the 
people’s labour, which is now swallowed 
up by those who do nothing, would re- 
main for the use of those who perform 

that labour. This is a very material 

considei ation ; for, if the war continue 
many years longer, it is manifest, that the 
mere effects of its duration upon the distri- 
bution of property, in this country , must 
produce something very serious. It .has, 
in fact, done so already; it has made 
great progress in the shifting of property ; 
and it is daily going on. Napoleon has 
nothing of this sort to apprehend. France 
knows nothing of paper-money. There is 
nothing fictitious in her currency or her 
wealth. Her land yields more than she 
wants both for eating and drinking. Scarce- 
ly any part of her population now look for 
employment or for gain beyond her own 
European dominions. The wants of lux- 
ury are daily diminishing, because luxury 
itself is almost banished from the land. 
And, as to commerce , we have, for now 
more than two years, exerted all our 
mighty means in an endeavour'" to ruin 
France by cutting off her commercial 
connections ; and, what is the result, why, 
that she has become more and more powerful. 
— — If we, from these reflections, and 
many other that might be offered, believe 
that Napoleon has very dreadful means of 
invading this kingdom, and has the hearty 
good will to employ those means, it be- 
comes us seriously to consider on the means 
that we have of resisting him. What are 
our means ? Let me not be answered by 
hopes, JLet me not be told, that it is to be 
hoped his fleets and flotillas will be met at 
sea, and there beaten. They may be ; but 
they may not. Too many persons are apt 
to talk of blockading a port as they talk of 
stopping up a rat’s hole, or a rabbit’s 
bury. But, the sea is a wide place ; and, 
perhaps, it is always an even chance, 
that, once in every month, at least, every 
blockaded fleet lias a chance of getting 
out. Besides, is it possible for us to block- 
ade all the ports from the Texel to Genoa, 

inclusive ? The idea is absurd. Well, 

then, supposing Napoleon to send out, at 
one and the same time, troops from the 
Texel, the Scheldt, Rochfort, Brest, Fer- 
rol, Lisbon, Cadiz, Toulon, and Genoa, 
with orders to sail ./or Ireland. I see, for 
my part, nothing more easy than this. 
Nay, I think, that some such expedition 
will be necessary to him. Some of his 
chips, and even many of them might, and. 
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doubtless would, be met by our naval 
force, and, in all probability, would be 
taken, or destroyed. But, is it to be be- 
lieved, that a part of them would not 
. reach their destined port in safety ? Nay, 
is it to be believed, that, seeing that he 
would menace England with his flotilla, 
while he was pushing out his fleets for Ire- 
land, great bodies of his forces would not 
stand a fair chance of landing in the lat- I 
ter country? — If I am answered in the af- J 

firmative ; if I am told, in the language of i 
poet Fitzgerald’s odes, that “ the Corsi- j 
“ can’s legions would be annihilated the j 
“ moment they set their foot upon this blest j 

“ shore if this be the answer, I have, of J 

course, nothing further to say. But, if i 

the reader thinks, with me, that it is not | 

only possible, but probable, that, in r 

such a case, a French army to a very 
considerable amount would land in Ire- f 
land, he will not fail to be deeply 
interested in the question, How, in such 
a crisis , the people tf Ireland would be likek/ to 1 

act ? This, of all the questions that can now ' f 

be agitated, is by very far the most interest- j 

ing to all those, who are anxious for their > 
country’s independence. — —I shall not 
give any opinion of tny own upon the state ! 
of the public mind in Ireland. I shall 
merely state, what is, indeed, almost too 
notorious to need stating at all, namely, 
that the people of Ireland now live under j: 
a law, called the Irish Insurrection Bill; 
that this law was passed on the ground of 
its absolute necessity; that it was declared, 
in the House of Commons, at the time of 
passing this bill, that t( there had been 
“ held, in Ireland, treasonable meetings, 

“ for the purpose^ of brganizing a force to ; 

" assist the French , and that it was certain, 
u that there was a French party in Ireland” 

Upon this ground it was, that that law was 
passed, under which the people of Ireland 

now live. Is not this a fearful state of 

things ? fought not every means, in the 
power of our rulers, to be used* and that j 
speedily, for the purpose of rendering this 
law unnecessary ? What those means are 
it would, perhaps, be not very difficult to i 
point out ; but, in my next, I shall en- 
deavour to show how, in one respect, at 
least, the Irish might be conciliated. I 
allude to the measure against which the 
abominable cry of No Popery was raised ; 
and which I think myself able to prove, 
beyond all contradiction, to have been one 
of the most unprincipled attempts that j 
ever was made, to impose upon the ignorant 
and the thoughtless. It is now the 
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to. discuss this question fully. It is time 
to show to the people of* England for what 
their very political existence is to be kept 
m jeopardy. Ireland safe, we might 
Jaugh at the conqueror ; and let us, there- 
fore, see, why it is that Ireland is not safe. 

Lord Wellesley is, then, returned ! 
Come back, and that, too, without beating 
•Napoleon ; aye, and without having had 
an opportunity of facing him ! “ Why ” 

some one will say, “ did he not remain, 
toen, till the opportunity offered ?” Yes, 

to be sure, there is something in that. — . 

The most noble Marquis has always, by his 
partizans, been held up to us as the only 
man able to meet Buonaparte. Like Buo- 
naparte, he was a great conqueror: had 
made kings and princes bend the knee 
Detore him; and, it was supposed, that the 
circumstance of climate made no difference. 
When, therefore, the news was first an- 
nounced, that our Eastern Hero and States- 
.man was about to be sent to Spain, the 
• paragraph grinders in the Nabob’s Gazette 
nUI?' c?*' on tip -toe, and the pensioned 
poet Fitzgerald wrote a poem, predicting 
tne speedy destruction of Buonaparte and 
his being “hurled headlong to the shades be - 
L ™V at a mortification, therefore, 
to find that the most noble hero is come 
oacfc without having, as far as we know, 
done any thing at alL—J The most noble 
hero set out, it will be remembered, just 
at the time when, building our hopes upon 
tne base fabrications about the battle of 
4«p<?ra, we, every day, expected to hear of 
Napoleon s complete overthrow, an expecta- 
tion m which, doubtless, the most noble 
personage participated. Such was the 
time when our Hindostan Conqueror sal- 
lied forth for Spain. What a time is it, 
undergo/ circumstances is it, that he comes 
oack? Answer that question yourself, 
reader; but, it is a question very well 
worth answering, and I hope every man 

m England will answer it for himself. 

■Header, we have been, by the hireling 
prints, over and over again told, that the 
mam purpose of the Marquis Wellesley’s 
going- to Spain, was to bring about a change 
the govermnent qf Spain; and these prints 
have not failed to accuse the Junta of ob- 
stinacy, folly, and, sometimes, of treason- 
able intentions, because they refused to 
adopt the change which the most noble 

Marquis proposed to them Very 

well; and now, pray look back. to the 
ebates of the last Session, upon Spanish 
anairs; there you will find Mr. Whit- 
wead blaming the ministers for having 
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hazarded so much English blood and so 
much English treasure without first seeing, 
that the government of Spain meant to 
give the people motives for fighting ; and 

find the ni * n * sters telling 
Mr. Whitbread, that it did not become them 
to interfere in forming a government for Spain. 
What think you, then, of their sincerity* 
Ihey even affected to reproach Mr. Whit- 
bread, for saying that they ought to have 
seen that the government was such as, it 
would have been wisdom to support. No : 
they were for leaving the Spaniards wholly 
to themselves. Very nice in their notions 
upon such matters. So nice, that they 
would rather fail in their enterprizes, than 
suffer any under their authority to meddle 
with the work of government-making in 
kpain. But, now, if the hired prints tell 
us truth, the Marquis W r ellesley was sent 
out by these very ministers for the express 
purpose of effecting a change in the govern - 

ment. Of the nature of that change we 

were informed. We were told, that the 
Marquis proposed a Regency . The Junta, 
however, did not approve of this. They 
liked power as well as other, people ; and, 
besides, there was the dread of Napoleon 
to be set against the eloquence of the Mar- 
quis. Is it not likely that the Junta wero 
pretty nearly as wise as the Marquis Wel- 
lesley? At any rate, he failed ; no change 
in the government has taken place upon 
his recommendation ; and, no change, in 

all probability, will take place. I 

wonder whether the most noble Marquis 
walked over the French flag again, when 
he came on board ship? His brother of 
Douro had no French flag, I believe, to 
send him from Talavera ? Oh ! that flag 
scene ! That flag scene ! I shall never be 
ha PPy till I see it represented upon the 

stage- Well, we may see it yet.' In 

the meanwhile, the Marquis is, it seems,, to 
be Secretary of State for Foreigh Affairs. 
Aye, he is to fill Mr. Canning* s place ; aye, 
the place of that very person, who endea- 
voured to put the Marquis in jthe place of 
Lord Castlereagh, but who, in the attempt, 
got ousted himself! 

Mr. Canning. This poor gentleman 

is almost an object of pity, even with me, 
who know him so well. He is the only 
man that I know of, in the world; not to 
be pitied in' a similar case ; under such 

very dismal circumstances. His long 

exculpatory Epistle I have, by way oi 
rubbing off an old score with him, inserted' 
below, word for word and letter for letter. 

The Statesman news-paper has, I see, not 
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published it, thinking it too 
but, it is for that very reason that it ought 
to send it over the world, that the world 
may see' what a fell upstart arrogance has 
received. Never was there so dull, so 
stupid, so despicable a publication. One 
can make neither head nor tail of it. You 
may begin at the bottom as well as at the 

“p It is a mass of unmeaning verbally 

that mav have been equalled, but that 
never was surpassed, even by the 
■patches from Hindostan.— — Mr. Canning 
^ not one of those who can be merry 
under all circumstances. Like the fellow 
in Congreve’s Old Bachelor, he is nothing 
Without his back. , What is become of 
all his Anti-Jacobm wit and waggery f 
« Where are his gibes now ? Not one 
"left?” Would that John Hookham, the 
Marquis qf the Union, were hereto assist 
j, im ( -Out of the heap oflumber, how- 

ever! comes a confirmation of the fact, 

that my Lord Castlereagh was treated 
with insincerity unparalleled. Be he what 
he may; much as he has to answer 
to the nation, he ought to have been 
treated fairly, and especially by those 
who were his colleagues in office ; who 
were sharers in all that he did.- -Om, 
all this is nothing, when one thinks ot the 
manner, in which the country has been 
treated by this ministry, a great part ot 
whom, at any rate, now stand accused, 
by one qf their colleagues, of having left to 
fill, during six months, the most important 
post in the government, a minister whom 
they thought unfit for that post. Upon this 
part of the subject ; upon the injury and 
insult our country has received upon this 
occasion, I here beg leave to introduce an 

extract from the Times of the 29th ^°* 

. vember, the honour of writing which I 

envy the author: “ The facts, as 

« stated in this defence, though more mi- 
" nutely specified, agree very well with 
“ those before advanced by Lord Castle- 
*( reagh. His Lordship, however, sup- 
w poses his dismissal to have been settled at 
** the beginning of April. The defence 
« avers, that the intrigue for procuring it 
« only commenced then, and was termi- 
" nated on the 28th, and then imme- 
•* diately communicated to Lord Carn- 
•t d en , who acquiesced in the propriety 
it tt of a change in Lord Castlereagh s 
" « situation,” provided (and here first 
" occurs a phrase that will long live iri 
« public derision) provided (i it could be 
tt n reconciled to his lokdship’s feelings. 

• « So that we have, in April, on the pan 
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« of Lord Castlereagh’s friend, an ac- 
“ knowledgment that his Lordship is un- 
„ fit for his situation : . which situation be 
«is nevertheless suffered to retain for 
“five months afterwards: to P lan a ^ 

“ conduct an Expedition, unparalleM 
« in the misery, and disgrace, and rum 
“ resulting from it.' And w ’hy . . 

“ fered todo this ? Because the sensitive 
« vouth, as the no-less-sensitive L>rd 
« Camden imagines, 

« “ to his feelings to go out. 

“think, without shuddering, that the 

« dependence of this land, 

^“eSgs, indeed ! Has the natmn 
“no feelings ? and, if it has, how bwe 
“ they been harrowed up by the in 
« scribable miseries 

a Expedition ? Ho- timid .S ,r *' . , 

t< last staee of consumption— no con- 
“ demned malefactor, when about to sus- 

« tain the final sentence of the law > « v “ 

« entertained so dire an »PP rel ' e “'°“ 

« the terrors of their situation as hi J* 

« ifsty's Ministers conceived must ago 
“ nizo thh heart of Loan Castlereagh, 
“when warned of the approaching 

“ „f his Ministry. - Time ,s to be taken, 

« a s it is said in another part of “ e h j m 
« frnce “ bv bis friends to prepare him 
: OjZ'de lange.” The niollia «£* 
“fandi are to be selected, lest is 
“ fiame should sink under the awfel d» 
« closure ! With what laughter and 
“buffoonery did the towri t y«***jj 
« read this exquisite nonsense . 
f( then being the difficulties in o 
“ the dreadful communication, it appe 
“ that divers expedients were • aw j 
w order to remove the necessi y » tfg ,i 

“ to preserve Lord Castlereagh s *? 

“ unruffled ; and here .V® ion mU st 
“neral sentiment of mdign 
"pervade the land, on the J 

“ made by a Member o impotence 


“ of""the whole body to 
« longed ; they could not ev 
“ and execute a plan of t gt[) 0 f 

" contemptible nature. 

“ June, (says Mr. Canm “f ,) „ sta ted to 

I. “ “ An arrangement " « a neW 

« me, which ha$ tor ,ts ^f t | ie \Var 

« "distribution ot the busines g . n jg e i 

tt tt Department ; on tlie 1 > TQrttl 

^ “ my acquiescence in that air 
tt tt so far as I was cone erne 
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II. " " But, on the 19th, another ar- 
" " rangement was stated to me, as in- 
" “ tended to he substituted for that in 
" a which I had acquiesced ; but again — 

III. " " On the 21st, it was announced 
" " to me, that the first arrangement was 
" “ finally decided upon, and was to be 
" " immediately carried into effect.” 

IV. " " And lastly, on the 5th of July, 
" " a new plan was stated to me to be m 
"“contemplation; and this plan was, on 
u " the 13th, announced to me as settled, 
“ " and as intended to be substituted for 
" " that which had been first proposed.” — 

" Four different arrangements, resolfed 
" and unresolved upon, in the space of as 
" many weeks, which at last end in 
" executing no arrangement whatever! ! 
" How one’s blood boils to think that the 
" affairs of our country have been consign- 
ed to the absolute impotence of such 
" men as these ! And much as we have 
" suffered under their Councils, and cruel- 
ty as we have been aggrieved by their 
" incompetence — incompetence did we 
" say ? No ! no word that language ever 
" contained can describe this, their unre- 
" deemed nothingness, as here detailed by 
" one of themselves. Yet, much as we 
" have suffered under them, how thank- 
" ful ought we to be that we have 
" really been found to e&ist at the close of 
" such an Administration ! We,call upon 
" Mr. Perceval to say, as he now aspires 
" to the situation from whence that great 
" decider of strifes has removed his prede- 
" cessor, whether he was privy to these 
" arrangements, four times disarranged,and 
" terminating in no arrangement at all ? 
" How Mr. Canning could have the con- 
" fidence thus to blazon the incapacity of 
" his colleagues, thus to unfold the secrets 
"of his prison-house, we know not; but 
" we confess that the talejie has revealed, 
" does indeed freeze our very blood. 
" Was Antwerp captured, and the French 
" Fleet destroyed, by resolutions four 
" times taken, by plans four times formed, 
" and at last ending in no plan ? T)h 
" yes, the same energy and decision 
" marked the public and the private 
"councils of these unhappy men. But 
" the latter burthened us with no expence ; 
" in them no lives perished, by them no 
" disgrace was incurred, except what has 
“ now fallen upon the authors of them, 
" from this their exposure. Their public 
" projects present a different result, and 
" more calamitous consequences. Yes, it 


" was indeed by firmness and resolution 
" like these that Antwerp was taken, and 
" the fleet destroyed, without the waste 
" of a .moment’s time j it was by vigour 
" and decision such as these, that to day 
" it was determined to evacuate Walche- 
" ren, and to-morrow to retain' it — this 
" moment to build barracks, and the next 
" to destroy the fortifications; white our 
u poor troops — but tears enough have 
“ been shed on their account already* 
" Yet how will Mr. Canning look his re- 
" cent colleagues in the face, after this 
" his promulgation of their resol utions^/owr 
" times formed and revoked •within a month, 
“ and at fast ending in nothing ? How will 
" they feel towards the man who has thus 
" exposed both himself and them to public 
" scorn and derision ? Four arrangements 
" in four weeks have these sons of sapience 
" formed ; and yet have not they been 
" able to rescue the Ministry which they 
"composed from dissolution ! Yet the 
" powers of ridicule are lost upon a sub 
" ject so base ; and the source of grief has . 
" been already dried up by the more preg- 
"nant and ruinous evils which have 
" drawn upon it during their Administra- 
" tion. We must, therefore, cease. But 
" how an atom of them should dare linger 
“ in office after a statement so destructive 
" of their credit as this, and from one of 
" their own body, too, we cannot easily 

" conceive.” This is all so just, and, at 

the same time, so excellently well exr 
pressed, that it leaves nothing to be added 
to it. It is hardly to exaggerate to say, 
that Buonaparte must be disposed to pity 
us, to see us in such hands. Good God ! 
That a nation so full of well-informed 
men ; so full of learning and of talents of 
all sorts ; so full of bravery when op- 
posed to a foreign foe; that this nation 
should be thus treated by such men ps are 
here, in this writing of Canning, ex- 
hibited upon the stage ! To see the Kin^ 
too,* time after time, teazed, baited, in- 
sulted with the tender of this man’s re- 
signation! There is really something 
in it too monstrous to be endured.- 
The exposure, however, is valuable. It 13 
another instance of tlie necessity of that 
change of system, that constitutional re- 
form and renovation, without which, it 
must now be evident to every one,, this 
kingdom cannot be slaved. - 

W M . COBBETT. 
Botky, 30 Nov, 1 b09* 
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LETTERS 

‘ FROM THE 

RIGHT HON. GEO. CANNING 

TO 

THE EARL CAMDEN, 

Lord President of The Council. 


Gloucester Lodge, Nov . 14, 1809. 

Mir Lord — I had written to your Lofd- 
ship immediately after the publication of 
your Lordship's Statement ;* but I delayed 
sending my letter, in the hope of being 
able previously to submit it to the perusal 
of the Duke of Portland. 

In this hope I have been disappointed 
by that fatal event, which has deprived this 
country of one of its most upright and 
disinterested Patriots ; the King, of one of 
his most faithful, devoted, and affectionate 
subjects ; and the world, of one of the 
most blameless and most noble-minded 
of men.. 

Thus situated, I have thought it right to 
revise what I had written, and scrupulous- 
ly to expunge every reference to the autho- 
rity of the Duke of Portland, which would 
now stand upon my sole testimony ; re- 
taining such only as are supported, either 
by written documents which I shall be 
happy to communicate to your Lordship ; 
or by facts which are well known to your 
Lordship or to your Colleagues, and in 
which for the most part your Lordship is 
yourself concerned. 

Neither, however, can I content myself 
with this precaution ; but must protest, at 
the same time, in the most earnest manner, 
against any possible misconstruction, by 
which any thing in the following Letter 
can be strained to a meaning unfavourable 
to the motives which actuated the Duke of 
Portland's conduct. 

It is impossible, indeed, not to regret 
the policy, however well intentioned, 
which dictated the reserve practised to- 
wards Lord Castlereagh in the beginning 
of this transaction ; or that practised to- 
wards myself in its conclusion. 

It is to be regretted, that the Duke of 
. Portland should have imposed, and that 
your Lordship should have accepted, 
the condition of silence, in the first com- 
munications between you. 

It is also to be regretted, that I should 

* For the Statement, see p. 861. 
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not have learnt in July, that your Lordship 
was not party to the assurances then given 
to me on behalf of Lord Castlereagh's 
friends in general ; — and that another 
Member of the Cabinet; comprehended 
in that description, had (as I have since 
heard), refused to concur in them. 

Had I been made acquainted with these 
circumstances, I should then have re- 
signed ; and my Resignation would, at 
that time, have taken place without incon- 
venience or embarrassment ; and without 
stirring those questions (no way connected 
with the causes of my retirement) or sub- 
jecting me to those misinterpretations of 
my conduct and motives, which have been 
produced by the coincidence, of my re- 
signation with that of the Duke of Port- 
land. 

But, however this reserve may be to be 
regretted, it. is impossible tn attribute the 
adoption of it, on the part of the 
Duke of Portland, to any other mo- 
tives than to that gentleness of nature 
which eminently distinguished him ; and 
which led him to endeavour (above all 
things) to prevent political differences from 
growing into personal dissentions ; and to 
aim at executing whatever arrangement 
might be expedient for improving or 
strengthening the Administration, with the 
concurrence (if possible) of all its existing 
Members. s 

And no man who know's the affectionate 
respect and attachment, which the manly 
and generous qualities of the Duke of 
Portland's mind were calculated to com- 
j mand, and which I invariably bore to him, 
will suspect me of being willing to estab- 
lish my own vindication, at the expence of 
the slightest disrespect to his memory, or 
prejudice to his fame. — I have the honour 
to be. My Lord ; Your Lordship's most 
obedient humble Servant, 

George Canning. 

TO THE EARL CAMDEN, &c. &c. &c. 

My Lord — The Statement, which has 
been published in the newspapers, in your 
Lordship's name, has decided a questioii 
on which I had before been hesitating, as 
to the necessity of an authentic detail of 
the transactions (so far as I am concerned 
in them or am acquainted with them) to 
which that Statement refers. 

For that purpose, I think a direct ad- 
dress to your Lordship mor$ decorous, 
both towards your Lordship and for my- 
self, than an. anonymous paragraph in a 
newspaper. ‘ 
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It is with ther most painful reluctance 
that I recur to a subject, which, so far as 
it concerns Lord Castlereagh and myself, 
had been settled in a manner, which 
is usually, I believe, considered as final. 

Discussions of the causes of dispute 
more commonly precede, than follow, the 
extreme appeal to which Lord Castle- 
reagh resorted: — And when, after ma- 
ture consideration, his Lordship had de- 
termined to resort to that appeal in the 
first instance, I should, have thought that 
* such a choice, deliberately made, would 
have been felt by his friends to be equally 
conclusive upon them, as upon himself. ' 

But your Lordship needs not to be in- 
formed, how assiduously my character has 
been assailed by writers in the news-pa- 
pers, espousing Lord Castlereagh' s quarrel, 
and supposed (I trust, most injuriously) to 
be his'Lordship's particular friends. 

The perversions and misrepresentations 
of anonymous writers, however, would not 
have extorted from me any reply. But to 
them succeeded the publication of Lord 
Castlereagh's Letter to me of the 19th of 
September. * 

I entirely disbelieve that Lord Castle- 
reagh, and I distinctly deny that I my- 
self, had any knowledge of this publica- 
tion. 

But, by what means it matters not, the 
Letter is before the world : and though 
the course originally chosen by Lord Cas- 
tlereagh precluded me from offering any 
explanation to him, the course which has 
since been adopted on his behalf (though 
undoubtedly without his privity), might 
perhaps have been considered as rendering 
such an explanation due to myself. It is, 
however, only since your Lordship's pub- 
lication tjiat I have felt it to be indispen- 
sably necessary. 

The Statement on my behalf, which has 
also found its way (without my consent 
and against my wish) into the public 
papers, was written under a sense of deli- 
cacy and restraint as to the particulars of 
the transaction, which, from the character 
of the transaction itself, must always con- 
tinue to prevail in a great degree ; but 
from which, until Wednesday, the 1 1th of 
October, the day on which I gave up the 
seals,- 1 had not an opportunity of soliciting 
any dispensation. . 

Of the indulgence which I then most 
humbly solicited, I trust I shall be able to 
avail myself sufficiently for .my own vin- 


* See Reg. Oct. 14, p. 519. 
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dication, without losing sight of those con- 
siderations. of duty and propriety, by 
which the use of such an indulgence must 
necessarily be regulated and confined. 

It is stated in D>rd Castlereagh's Letter, 
“ That I had demanded and procured from 
the Duke of Portland, before the rising of 
Parliament, a' promise for Lord Castle- 
reagh's removal from the War Department ; 
that, by this promise. Lord Castlereagh's si- 
tuation, as a Minister of the Crown, was 
made dependent upon my pleasure; and 
that this promise I afterwards thought my- 
self entitled to enforce/;” 

“ That, after and notwithstanding this 
virtual supersession of Lord Castlereagh in 
his office, I allowed him to originate and 
conduct the Expedition to the Scheldt ;” 

" And that, during this whole period, 
I knew that the agitation, and the decision 
of the question for his removal, were con- 
cealed from him : and was party to this 
concealment.” 

Lord Castlereagh indeed admits. 

That he “ has no right as a public 
man, to resent my demanding, upon pub* 
lie grounds, his removal from his office, 
or even from the Administration, as a con- 
dition of my continuing a member of the 
Government.” 

But he contends, that a proposition, 

“ justifiable in itself” ought not to have 
been “ executed in an unjustifiable man- 
ner:” and he makes me responsible for 
the manner in which the u Head of the 
Administration,” and some Members of 
the Government , supposed to be his (Lord 
Castlereagh's) friends,” executed the pro- 
position which he attributes to me.” 

He is ready to acknowledge, indeed, 

" that I pressed for a disclosure, at the 
same time that I pressed for a decision ; 
and that the disclosure was resisted by the 
Duke of Portland and his (Lord Castle- 
reagh's) supposed friends.” 

But, in this circumstance. Lord Castle- 
reag*i professes not to see any justification 
of what he conceives to have been my 
conduct towards him; because, by ac- 
quiescing in the advice or intreaties of his 
“ supposed friends,” I admitted “ an au- 
thority” on their part, « which I must 
have known them npt to possess;'' be- 
cause, by “ pressing for disclosure,” I 
shewed my own sense of the “ unfairness” 
of concealment ; ^nd because, with that 
sense, I “ ought” (as he conceives me not 
to have done) “ to have availed myself of 
the same alternative, namely, my own Re- 
signation, to enforce disclosure, which I 
did to enforce decision.” 
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Without offering a single word in the 
wav, of argument, 1 shall, by » distinct 
detail of facts in the order of their date, 
substantiate my contradiction of these 
charges. 

I shall only premise, , 

1st, That 1 had (as is admitted by Lord 
Castlereagh) an unquestionable right to 
require, on public grounds, a change in 
the War Department, tendering at Hie 
same time the alternative of my, own Ke- 

; 81S 2 dly° n (What no man at all acquainted 
with the course of public business will dis- 
pute), That the regular, effectual* and 
straight-forward course for bringing that 
alternative to issue, was to state it directly 
to the “ Head of the Administration, the 
King’s chief Minister, to be laid by that 
Minister before the King. 

I proceed to the detail of facts* 

„ In the beginning of April, (the 2d) 1 
addressed a letter to the Duke ol Portland, 
containing a representation on the state qi 
his Administration, and expressing my 
wish and intention, unless some change 
were effected in it, to resign. . 

(April 4th to 8th),— Upon the Duke of 
Portland's requiring a more detailed ex- 
/ planation as to the motives of my pre- 
ferred Resignation, I stated, among other 
things, that a change either in my own 
department, or in Lord Castlereagh s, ap- 
peared to me to he expedient for the pub- 
lic service— I stated my perfect willing- 
ness that the alternative should be de- 
cided for my retirement ; and only re- 
quested that the decision might, (it pos- 
sible) take place before the recommence- 
ment of business in Parliament after the 
Easter holidays. 

The Duke of Portland requested to 
suspend the execution of my intention 
to resign : wishing to have an opportunity 
of consulting with some of our colleagues, 
before he determined what advice to lay 
before the King. “ , 

The Easter holidays thus passed away . 
On the Ibth of April, shortly after his 
Grace’s return to town from Bulstrode, the 
Duke of Portland opened the subject to 
one of Che Members of the Cabinet, whose 
name, (not having been hitherto brought 
forward.) 1 do not think it necessary to 
mention. Your Lordship is perfectly ac- 
quainted with it. . T , , 

By the Duke of Portland s desire, I had 
a communication with that Member of 
the Cabinet, within a very few days after 
bis interview with the Duke of Portland. 


He strongly represented the difficulty of 
making any new Arrangement during ibh 
silting of Parliament ; and urged me to 
defer the preying my own reagaatwa 
till the end of the Session. To this re. 
commendation I did not promise to sc. 
cede : but we agreed (whether upon bis 
suggestion or upon mine, I am not con- 
fident) that, at all e vents, no step whatever 
could properly be taken, until after thede- 
cision of thequestion upon the Writerriup ; 
which was about this time brought lot- 
ward in the House of Commons. 

That question was decided on Tuesday 
the 25th of April. 

On Friday, the 28th, the Duke of Port- 
land communicated fully with your lord- 
ship ; and informed me as the result of 

that communication,, that your ^ ords “‘P 

thought a change in Lord Castlereagh* 
situation in the. Government desirable,-- , 
Svlded "t could be effected honourably 
for Lord Castlereagh, and that it “ ooM 
be reconciled to Lord. Castlereagh* 

fe From this period, I understood that your 
Lordship was constantly consultMby he 
Duke of Portland m every step of the 

transaction. OtherMembersoftheCa. 

hinet were also consulted by the Duke of 
Portland; but ^ 

at what precise periods, I 
at the time, nor can now undertake » 


Shortly after your LwfcbVs ffr £ 
terview with the Duke of Portland, (U« 
lure before the 5th of MayJ that Memte 
of the Cabinet with whom his GraceUaa 
first communicated, reported 
suggestion of your Lordship s of a change 
ofoffice for Lord Castlereagh, evjdendy 
calculated on the prmciples whicb yo« 
Lordship had stated as indispensable 

such a change. Whether this ccmimum- 
cation to' me was tn/be nature of a^d.rec* 
message from your Lordship, • • ^ 

actlv know. But I understood distinctly 
that you knew of its bei^ ^ie ^ fe , 
and that whatever, observations, * m 8 
make upon it, was to be re P? rt ® d * y wa3 
Lordship. What I observed upon tti * 
in substance,— -that it was not ^ 
presume to say what change ^ 

proper; that I had dene all thatl 
thought myself either cal . led P p of 

liberty to .do, in stating to : Bten fioit 
Portland my opinions, and my ^ 

to- resign; that the Duke of 
alone could either propose any 
obtain the necessary authority for carry 
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ing it into effect; and that I, therefore 
recommended that your Lordship should 
state your suggestion to the Duke of 
Portland. • 

On the 5th of May the Duke of Port- 
land informed me, that he had determined 
to lay the whole subject, on the following 
Wednesday, before his Majesty. 

On Wednesday the 10th of May, he 
informed me that he had done so ; and 
that his Majesty had been graciously 
pleased to say, that he would take the 
subject into his serious consideration. 

On Wednesday, the 8 1st of May, ap- 
prehending it to be possible, that my in- 
tention might hot have been fully ex- 
plained to his Majesty, and thinking it 
my duty to* leave no doubt upon it, I 
humbly repeated to his Majesty the re- 
presentations which I had before made to 
the Duke of Portland, and humbly ten- 
dered my Resignation. I received there- 
upon hiS Majesty^ gracious commands, 
to retain my situation until his Majesty 
should have considered the whole_ subject. 

Some time in the course of the next 
week, I think on the 8th of June, the 
Duke of Portland stated to me, that he 
had received his Majesty's commands, 
to propose, and to carry into effect at the 
ena of the Session of Parliament, an Ar- 
rangement for a partial change in the War 
Department. 

The particulars of this Arrangement I 
do not think it proper to detail ; feeling 
it my duty to limit myself strictly to what 
is absolutely necessary for the explana- 
nation of my own conduct. It is suffi- 
cient to state, that the object of this 
Arrangement was not the removal of 
Lord Castlereagh, but a new distribu- 
tion of the l? us * ness the War De- 
partment, whereby that part of it which 
was connected with political corre- 
spondence, would have been transferred 
to the Foreign Office ; and the business 
of another office, then vacant, would 
have been transferred to Lord Castle- 
teagh. It is only necessary to add, that 
the effect of this new distribution would 
hot have been to take out of Lord Castle- 
reagh's hands the superintendance of the 
Expedition to the Scheldt. 

On the 13th of June, I wrote to the 
Duke of Portland, signifying to him that, 
although such an Arrangement had never 
entered into my contemplation, and al- 
though I did not think it calculated to 
remedy all the difficulties which had in- 
duced me to bring the state of the Adnai- 
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nistration under his Grace's consideration, 

I was ready, so far as I was concerned, 
to undertake and discharge to the best of 
my ability, any duty which his Majesty 
might be graciously pleased to devolve 
upon me ; but I expressed at the same 
time, great doubts, whether this Arrange- 
ment could be expected to be acceptable 
to Lord Castlereagh, or, in all its parts, sa- 
tisfactory to the public feeling. 

On Sunday the 18th of June, (Parlia- 
ment being expected to rise on the 20th 
or 21st) I wrote to the Duke of Portland, 
to enquire whether this Arrangement, or 
any other, was to take place ; stating to 
him that; “ if things remained as they 
then were, I was determined not to re- 
main in office.” 

(June 18th.) — - In answer the Duke of 
Portland mentipned to me a new Plan of 
Arrangement, altogether different from 
that which he had' been authorised to 
carry into effect ; and ‘ stated that he had 
sent for your Lordship and the other 
Member of the Cabinet with whom your 
Lordship and the Duke of Portland had 
been in constant communication, to co- 
operate with him in forwarding this new 
Plan, and to urge Lord Castlereagh to 
consent to it. ' 

The particulars of this new Plan, I do 
not think it necessary to state, as I learnt 
from the Duke of Portland, either the 
next day or the day following it, that to 
this Plan Lord Castlereagh certainly fcould 
not be brought to agree. Whether this 
was known to his Grace only from your 
Lordship, or through your Lordship from 
Lord Castlereagh himself, I was not ap- 
prized. 

On Wednesday the 21st, the day of the 
rising of Parliament, I was assured by th^ 
Duke of Portland, that the specific Ar- 
rangement which he had in the first in- 
stance proposed, viz. the new distribution 
of the business of the War Department, 
should be carried into effect ; — and that 
his Majesty had directed him to desire 
your Lordship to communicate his deci- 
sion to Lord Castlereagh. 

On Tuesday, June the 27th, finding 
that no communication had been yet made 
to Lord Castlereagh, I wrote to the Duke 
of Portland in terms of the strongest re- 
monstrance, both against the concealment 
and the delay; and intimated my deter- 
mination to recur to my original inten- 
tion, and to press the acceptance of my 
Resignation. 

Accordingly, on the following day. 
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Wednesday the 28th of June, I had an 
audience of the King, in which I humbly 
and earnestly repeated to his Majesty the 
tender of my Resignation. 

That same evening, the Duke of Port- 
land informed me that he had that day 
signified to your Lordship the King's de- 
sire, that your Lordship should communi- 
cate the intended Arrangement to Lord 
Castlereagh; and, that the communication 
was to be made by your Lordship as soon 
as the Expedition had sailed; which, it 
was expected, would be in less than a 
fortnight' from that time. 

But before this fortnight elapsed, viz. 
on Wednesday the 5th of July, the Duke 
of Portland informed me, that in con- 
sideration of the difficulties attending the 
proposed Arrangement, he and those with 
whom he had consulted, were of opinion, 
that another should be substituted for it, 
.which he trusted, would also be more 
agreeable to me. He told me that hopes 
were entertained that your Lordship would 
determine to offer your Resignation, for 
the purpose of facilitating a general Ar- 
rangement, in which a complete change 
in the War Department might be effected 
consistently with Lord Castlereagh's feel- 
ings. He said, however, that your Lord- 
ship had not yet finally made up your 
mind upon the subject': — but, that you 
would probably come to a decision before 
the following Wednesday. 

The Duke of Portland stated his inten- 
tion, in the event of your Lordship's re- 
signation, to submit to his Majesty the 
domination of Lord Wellesley to the War 
Department. 

It was well known by the Duke of Port- 
land, that I had been always aftxjous for 
Lord Wellesley's accession to the Cabi- 
net, but this was the first mention to me, 
in the course of this transaction, of his in- 
troduction into the War Department.— 
But for a severe indisposition. Lord Wel- 
lesley would,, before this time, have been 
on his way to Spaiil. 

On Thursday the 13th of July, the 
Duke of Portland informed me, that your 
Lordship had, the day before, actually 
tendered your Resignation ; but that your 
Lordship had annexed to it the conditions, 
that no change should take place till after 
the termination of the Expedition to the 
Scheldt ; and that it should be left to your 
Lordship to choose the time of making 
any communication to Lord Castlereagh. 

(July 13th to the 20th.) — I made the 
strongest remonstrances against this new 
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delay, and this indefinite renewal of the 
concealment from Lord Castlereagh. I 
said that after the repeated postponements 
which had already taken place, and 
after the reserve which had already been 
practised towards Lord Castlereagh, I 
could not rely upon the execution of any 
Arrangement which should not be now 
completely settled in all its parts; and, if 
this were not to be done, I most earnestly 
intreated that his Majesty might be ad- 
vised now to accept my Resignation. 

The Duke of Portland most anxiously 
deprecated my Resignation, as leading, 
in his apprehension, to the dissolution of 
the Administration. He declared himself 
to be authorised to assure me, in the most 
solemn manner, that the Arrangement now 
in contemplation should positively take 
place at the termination ^>f the Expedi- 
tion; that the Seals of the War Depart- 
ment should then be offered to Lord Wel- 
lesley— an office (to be vacated by means 
of your Lordship's retirement), being at 
the same time to be offered to Lord Cas- 
tlereagh and that in the interval, and 
without loss of time. Lord Castlereagh's 
friends should take opportunities of pre- 
paring him for the change, and.reconciling 
him to it, by representing to him the great 
advantages to be derived from it, in the 
acquisition of additional strength to the 
Government. 

Not only the Duke of Portland, but 
other Members of the Cabinet, Lord Cas- 
tlereagh's friends, some directly and some 
through common friends, urged me, in the 
most earnest manner, to acquiesce in the 
postponement now proposed. It was re- 
presented to me, that if instead of pressing 
for the execution of the Arrangement now, 
time were allowed to Lord Castlereagh’s 
friends to prepare him for the change, and 
to reconcile him to it, the Arrangement 
might ultimately take place in an amicable 
manner ; that every public object might 
thus be answered, without any unnecessary 
harshness to the feelings of individuals ; 
and that so far from finding fresh impedi- 
ments raised to the execution of the Ar- 
rangement, when the time arrived, I should 
find all those, to whose representations 
I yielded, considering themselves pledged 
equally with the Duke of Portland, to see 
it carried into effect. 

It is due to your Lordship to say, that 
^your Lordship's name was not, so far as I 
recollect, specifically mentioned to me on 
this occasion ; but it is equally due to 
myself to declare, that I never for a mo- 
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itieht imagkied, nor could have believed, 
that the general description of “ Lord Cas- 
tlereagh' s friends,” as stated to me with- 
out exception or qualification by the Duke 
of Portland, did not comprehend your 
Lordship, whose proffered Resignation was 
the basis, of the whole Arrangement, and 
without whose express consent, therefore, 
no other person could announce the Ar- 
rangement to IiOrd Castlereagh. 

By these representations and assurauces, 
(July 20,) most reluctantly, 
•nd I confess against my better judgment, 
I was induced to acquiesce in the proposed 
postponement of the change ; and con- 
sented to remain in office till the termina- 
tion of the Expedition. 

On Saturday September the 2d, the re- 
sult of the Expedition to the Scheldt being 
then known, I wrote to the Duke of Port- 
land, at Bulstrode, reminding his Grace, 
that the period fixed for offering the Seals 
of the War Department to Lord Welleslev, 
was arrived. . J 

On the following Wednesday the 6th 
of September, the Duke of Portland , in- 
formed me, that no steps whatever had 
been taken by any of Lord Castlereagh's 
mends, to reconcile him to the change, 
or to prepare him for it ; that the execu- 
tion of the Arrangement would be at- 
tended with other Resignations, or at least 
mth one other Resignation, (of which I 
had never before received the slightest 
intimation) ; and that he had himself de- 
termined to retire. 

Upon receiving this intelligence, I im- 
mediately disclaimed any wish that the 
Arrangement, however positively I under- 
stood it to have been settled, should be 
carried into effect under circumstance? to 
me so unexpected ; and instantly reverted 
to that " alternative” which, upon each 
successive stage of difficulties and delays, 

I had uniformly pressed, — that of. ihe 
tender of my own Resignation;— which I 
desired the Duke of Portland to lay that 
day before the King. 

On the following day, Thursday ihe 7 th 
r» ® e P^ em ^ >er > I declined attending the 
Cabinet ; stating in a letter to the Duke of 
Portland, (which I left it to his Grace to 
communicate to the Cabinet if he should 
think proper), that I considered my Re- 
signation as in his Majesty's hands ; and 
myself as holding my office only until my 
Successor should be named. 

On Friday the 8th, I heard from the 
JJuke of Portland that Lord Castlereagh 
Aad sent in his Resignation. I have been 
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informed since, (but whether correctly or 
ndt I cannot affirm), that he did so, in 
consequence of a communication made 
to him, by your Lordship, after the Ca- 
binet of the preceding day. 

On Thursday the W J 4th of September, 
your Lordship called upon me at the 
Foreign Office, by your own appointment, 
for the purpose of explaining the causes 
which had prevented your making any- 
communication to Lord Castlereagh in the 
earlier stages of the transaction. 

On Tuesday, September 19th, your 
Lordship, in answer to a letter of mine of 
the preceding day, explained to me the 
grounds of your silence to Lord Castle- 
reagh, during the latter period of the trans- 
action. 

On Wednesday morning, September 
the 20th, I received from Lord Castlereagh 
the letter, which produced our meeting. 

From this series of facts it appears. 

That, in April, I made, a representation 
to the King's First Minister, on the ge-' 
neral state of the Administration; and 
that, in the course of the discussions aris- 
ing out of that representation, I proposed 
on public grounds, not, as Lord Castle- 
reagh appears to have been informed, his 
removal from the Administration, but the 
alternative of a change, either in the War 
or Foreign Department ; 

That on the 10th of May, the Duke of 
Portland submitted to his Majesty the 
subject of my representation: and in- 
formed me that his Majesty would be 
pleased to take it into his consideration: 

That, from the 10th ofMay until the 8th 
of June, I was wholly unapprized of the 
result of that consideration : but that, for 
fear of misapprehension, I had, in person, 
during that interval, — viz. on May 31,-— 
humbly repeated my representation, and 
tendered my Resignation to his Majesty; 

That; on or about the 8th of June, for 
the first time, an arrangement was stated 
to me, which had for its object a new dis- 
tribution of the business of the War De- 
partment, and that, on the 13th, I signified 
my acquiescence in that arrangement, so 
far as I was concerned ; 

That, on the 18th, another arrangement 
was stated to me, as intended to be sub- 
stituted for that in which I had acquiesced : 
but that, on the 21st, it was announced to 
me that the first" arrangement was finally 
decided upon ; was to be immediately 
carried into, effect ; and .was to be com- 
municated to Lord . Castlereagh by your 
Lordship; ' 
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That, on the 27 th of June, ho step ap- 
pearing to have been taken, either to" exe- 
cute the intended Arrangement, or to ap- 
prise Lord Castlereagh of it, 1 remonstrated 
against the delay, and against the conceal- 
ment from Lord Castlereagh : and that, on 
the 2Sth, I again tendered my resignation ; 
and that on the same day your Lordship 
received an injunction to communicate the 
intended arrangement to Lord Castlereagh ; 

That, on vthe 5th of July, a new, plan 
was stated to me to be in contemplation ; 
a plan originating with your Lordship, 
and depending for its execution upon a 
step to be taken by yourself: that this 
plan was, on the 1 3th, announced to me 
as settled, and as intended to be substituted 
for that which had been first proposed ; 

That I at that time renewed my remon- 
strances in the strongest manner, both 
against the delay and against the conceal- 
ment ; but that it was stated to me to be 
an indispensable condition of this plan on 
your Lordship’s part,— that it should not 
be acted upon till the termination of the 
Expedition to the, Scheldt ; and that the 
time of making the communication to Lord 
Castlereagh should be left to your Lord- 
ship’s discretion ; 

That, at length, in compliance with the 
representations and intreaties of the Duke 
of Portland, and of others. Lord Castle^ 
reagh’s friends, and upon the most solemn 
assurances that Lord Castlereagh should 
in the mean time be prepared by his friends 
for the change, and that the change should 
positively take place' at the period fixed 
by your Lordship, I consented to remain 
in office; 

That on Wednesday the 6th of Sep- 
tember, finding that nothing had been 
done towards preparing Lord Castlereagh 
for the arrangement ; and that the execu- 
tion of it would be attended with difficul- 
ties of' which I had not before been ap- 
prised, I desired the Duke of Portland to 
lay my Resignation before the King. 

Your Lordship will therefore perceive. 

That up to the 8th of June, so far from 
being in possession of any “ promise for 
Lord Castlereagh’s removal,” and from 
his continuance in office being made there- 
by “ dependent upon ray pleasure ;”-^no 
decision whatever had, to my knowledge, 
been taken, up to that time ; no proposal 
had been made to me by the Duke of 
Portland, in any way affecting Lord Castle- 
reagh’s political situation ; and no intima- 
tion had been given to me, whether my 
own Resignation would be finally accepted 
or declined $ , • 


That thd Arrangement which was in 
contemplation from the 8th of June to the 
5th of July, in no degree affected, and 
was never intended to affect, “ the conduct 
of the Expedition to the Scheldt „ 

That Lord Castlereagh’s " removal from 
the War Department” was first determined 
upon as part of the plan of which your 
Lordship’s Resignation was the basis; 

That his “ removal from the Adminis- 
tration” was not at any time “ demanded” 
by me; 

And, lastly, that I did employ the ten- 
der of my own Resignation, not to “ en- 
force decision” only (as Lord Castlereagh’s 
Letter supposes), but equally to “ enforce 
disclosure ;” and x that in fact I did ulti- 
mately resign, rather than “ enforce” the 
intended change, under circumstances so 
different from those which I had been au- 
thorised to expect. 

It cannot be expected that I should la- 
bour very anxiously to refute the charge 
of my Having “ supposed ” your Lordship 
and others “ to be Lord Castlereagh’s 
friends and having, uhder that impres- 
sion, deferred to your opinion and “ au- 
thority,” in a matter affecting Lord Cas- 
tlereagh’s interests and feelings. 

That your Lordship, in particular, as 
well from near connection $s from an ac- 
tive and anxious partiality, was entitled 
to consultation and to deference on such 
an occasion is a persuasion which I 
felt in common, as I believe, with every 
Member of the Government ; and which 
not even Lord Castlereagh’s disclaimer has 
induced me to renounce. 

I should not have been surprised, nor 
should I have thought myself entitled to 
take the smallest offence* if your Lordship 
had/ instead of Concurring in the expe- 
diency of a change in Lord Castlereagh’s 
department, protested against it, and bad 
recommended to the Duke of Portland, to 
advise the King, to accept my resignation: 
and it was perfectly knowit by the Duke 
of Portland, and I am confident, not un- 
known by your Lordship, that, at any 
moment from the beginning of thesd dis- 
cussions to the end, I was not only ready 
but desirous to terminate them by re- 
signing. 

But when the opinion of the expediency 
of a change in the War Department, had 
been adopted by so many of the imme- 
diate friends of Lord Castlereagh, upon 
the condition that it should be reconciled 
to Lord Castlereagh’s feelings, and When 
they and your Lordship among the 
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M cfejised and concerted with the King’s It ought, however; to be observed, that 

ftrst Minister the mode of carrying that during' the first of these two period's, 

object into execution, I cannot help think- from the 28th of April to the ’12tb of 
ing that I should have been much, and July, — the nature of the communicatioir 
justly, blamed, in had insisted upon tak- to be made to Lord Castlereagh, and the 
mg the communication to Lord Castlereagh nature of the restriction imposed upon 
out of your hands into my own. your Lordships were entirely chan<red. 

your Lordship's State- Preciously to the 8th of June— the com- 
ment. That Statement is as follows — munication which your Lordship would 

* “ As it may be inferred, from a State- ' have , had t0 . I ? ake 5° Lord Castlereagh, was ; 
ment which has appeared in the public "“P 1 ? that 1 had represented the expe- 1 
papers, that Lord Camden withheld from dlenc y of a change either in his Depart- 
Lord Castlereagh a communication whieb ! m ? nt or 1 / 1 f nine > and , tbat decision 
he had been desired to make to him, it is ' whatever . had y et been taken upon this re- 
necessary that it should be understood, i Presentation. 

that however Mr. Canning might have 1 W,th res P ect to thz * communication, it 
conceived the communication alluded to, ' ? 01 es . a PP ear that the restriction upon your 
to have been made to Lord Camden, it was I Lordship was absolute and indefinite.— 
never stated to Lord Camden, that the , But I knew nothing. of it s existence, 
communication was made at the desire of I to the 8 th of June, the com- 

Mr. Canning ; and, so- far from Lord Cam- mumcatl0n to .be made to Lord Castlereagh „ 
den having been authorized to make the ' was, ‘hat an Arrangement was in coniem- 
communication to Lord Castlereagh he ' P Iatlon for a new distribution of the bust- 
was absolutely restricted from so doing. ne3 i r ? f ‘ he War Department. 

„ “ As it may also be inferred that Lord Wlth , res P ec ‘ t0 thls . communication, 
Camden was expected to prepare Lord ? ot ° nIy was . ‘ h ® ratnctum upon youf 
-Castlereagh’s mind for any proposed Dot^hip not indefinitely continued ; but 
change,, it is necessary that it should be yc T Eo r rdshl P actuall y received on the 
understood, that Lord Camden never en- 28th of June 2“ w J mctlon ^'tnake this com - 
gaged; to communicate to Lord Castle- ”‘ wlicati ™ t0 Lord Castlereagh at a period - 
«agh any circumstances respecting it, d'^nctly specified, viz. the sailing of the 
before the termination of the Expedition." Ex P ed 'V 0 ?- , And th, f ,n J unct,on was only 
—Morning Chronicle, Oct. 19 th. superseded by a voluntary act of your 

rp,. c Lordship s — your render of your own Re- 

Ihis Statement appears to me to have signation on the 12th of July as the basis of 
been much misunderstood. It has been another Arrangement, 
construed, as if your Lordship had meant During the whole of the period, from 
w aver that what you were restricted from the 28th of April to the 12th of July, the 
doing and what you had not engaged to do, concealment practised towards Lord Chs- 
vvere one and the same thing : — whereas tlereaghwas either without my knowledge 
your Lordship’s Statement^ in point of and contrary to my belief, or it was agairtst 
fact, contains two distinct propositions, my earnest remonstrances. 

* W0 . se P arate periods of time. It was without my knowledge and coni 
The period daring which your Lordship trary to my belief, up to tne week ill . 
states yourself to have been “ absolutely which Parliament rose ; and from that 
restricted” from making a Communication time forth it was againstlny earnest remon- 
*° u ° 1 ^ extends from the strances. 

28th of April, on which day the first com- Even when I learnt, in .June, that the 
munication was made by the Duke of communication had not been made by 
t0 ^ our lordship, to the time at your Lordship to Lord Castlereagh, I did 
which the proposed Arrangement, for the not learn that you had been prevented 
new distribution of the business of the from making it by any absolute restfic- 
War Department was superseded by your t'ion. 

Lordship^ tender of your Resignations It was not till the month of July, in the 

The period during which your Lordship course of the discussions which took place 
states yourself “not to have engaged” to from the 13 th to the 20th of that month, 
make a communication to Lord Ciastle- respecting the proposal for postponing the 
reagh, extends from the time of the tender new arrangement to be founded ort your 
or your Lordship’s Resignation to the ter- Lordship’s resignation, and for leaving 
mmation< of the Expedition to the Scheldt. > to your Lordship’s discretion the time of 
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disclosure to Lord Castlereagh, that I 
learnt that the silence which you had hi' 
therto observed towards him, had been 
imposed upon your Lordship by the in- 
junction of the Duke of Portland. I did 
not till then know with whom the conceal- 
ment hitherto practised had originated ; I 
frankly own that I thought it had origi- 
nated with your Lordship ; I was anxious 
above all things that it should not be ever 
suspected that it had originated with me ; 
or that I had been a consenting party to 
it, or even (till a late period) conscious of 
its existence. ' 

In my correspondence with the Duke 
of Portland at this period, therefore, at the 
same time that I resisted the new del^y 
then proposed, I disclaimed any concur- 
rence in the concealment which had been 
hitherto practised — and requested " that 
it might be remembered hereafter, when- 
ever that concealment should be ailed ged 
against me , as an act of injustice to Lord 
Castlereagh, that it did not originate in my 
suggestion, that so far from desiring it, I 
had conceived (however erroneously) your 
Lordship to be the sure channel of communi- 
cation to Lord Castlereagh ; * and that up 
to a very late period I had believed such 
communication to have been actually 
made.” 

The Duke of Portland, in answer, ac- 
knowledged my repeated remonstrances 
against the concealment; stating himself 
at the same time not to have been aware 
that I had at any time believed the com- 
munication to have been actually made ; 
but assuring me “that he should be at 
all times ready to avow that the conceal- 
ment had originated with himself, (the 
Duke of Portland) ; that he had injoined.it 
to all those with whom he had communi- 
cated, — from motives which he was at all 
times ready to justify ; and that he was 
desirous of taking whatever blame might 
have been, or might at any time be, in- 
curred by it, upon himself.” 

This, as I have said, was my first know- 
ledge of any restriction whatever upon 
your Lordship's communication to - Lord 
Castlereagh. 

If I am asked why I believed your Lord- 
ship to have actually made the communica- 
tion, I answer, because it was natural that 
you should make it ; because the expecta- 
tion of your making it was the motive 
which induced me to desire (and I did de- 
sire) that the communication should be 


made to your Lordship ;— because the 
manner in which you first deceived that 
communication (as reported to me by the 
Duke of Portland) tended to confirm the 
belief that your Lordship was the fit 
channel of communication to Lord Castle- 
reagh r-and because I knew not of the 
existence of any impediment to your pur- 
suing what appeared to me (and does still, 
appear to me) the natural and obvious 
course to be pursued upon such an oc- 
casion. 

If it be objected, that I ought not to 
have been contented with presuming the 
disclosure to have been made, but ought to 
have diligently ascertained that it was so; 
— first, I answer— that no person natural- 
ly sets about ascertaining that of which he 
entertains no doubt: — and, secondly, I 
answer — that the moment that my suspi- 
cion of the fact was excited, I did set 
about ascertaining the truth ; and that 
upon ascertaining it, I did remonstrate in 
the strongest manner against the conceal- 
ment; — and enforced that remonstrance 
by the tender of my own resignation. 

It was on the 26th or 27th of June (five 
or six days after Parliament rose) that I 
discovered my suspicion to be founded.— 
On the 27 th I remonstrated— On the 28th 
I tendered my resignation.— And in the 
course of the same day, your Lordship 
(as I have already stated) received an in- 
junction to make the communication^ 
soon as the Expedition should have 
sailed. 

The second of the two periods to which 
your Lordship's Statement refers, begins 
from the r2th of July, the day of the 
tender of your Lordship's Resignation. 

It does not appear, nor does your Lord- 
ship's Statement aver, that at any time 
during the second period, the restriction 
which had been originally imposed upon 
your Lordship was renewed ; or that any 
other existed, except that which your 
Lordship had imposed upon yourself, and 
which was therefore no longer binding 
upon your Lordship than while you might 
yourself be willing that it should bind you; 

(To be continued.) 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 

Danger to Ireland (continued from 

p. 841) In the article here referred 

‘ lo > * enfc ered upon the subject of the dan- 
ger, from an invasion, to which this king- 
dom must soon be exposed, upon the sup- 
position that the Emperor Napoleon made 
himself master of the Southern Peninsula ; 
and, I endeavoured to point out the causes 

or particular danger to Ireland. Let 

roe beg the reader s leave to recapitulate 
the substance of what was then said. It 
was this:. That, it was in the very nature 
of things that Napoleon should possess an 
increased desire of conquering this king- 

dom i ' that it was manifest that he 

would possess infinitely greater means of 
conquering it than he possessed in 1805, 
when we thought it necessary to make 

preparations for fortifying London; 

that it is possible, at least, for him, in 
the course of a year, to send forth a 
powerful armament from nine or ten dif- 

terent ports at the same time; that 

his is not to be prevented by any s\ T s- 

tem of blockade; that, the chances 

are many to one, that some one or more of 
such armaments, each consisting, perhaps, 

°t from twenty to forty thousand men, 
Would reach Ireland in safety, if such were 
heir destination — that, if Ireland were 
subdued, the consequences to England 

roust be terrible; that, therefore, it 

oecame us seriously to consider, how , in 
suha crisis, the people of Ireland would he 
likely to act. — — I did not enter into this 
Jast question, and proposed, without en- 
ering into it, to show, in this present 
fheet, how the people of Ireland might, 
in one respect, at least, be conciliated, al- 
udmg to the measure against which the 
abominable cry of “No-Popery” was 
raised. But, upon re-considering the 
matter, I think it best, before I come to 
this latter topic, to give the English reader 
a v?ew of the actual situation of the people 
Ireland, I mean their situation so far as 
relates to what may be supposed to have 
an influence upon their conduct in case of 
invasion by the French.- — It is a great 
misfortune, to this kingdom in general 
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that Ireland is separated from England by 
water; because, besides many other evils, 
it is productive of this, that the people of 
England are not only, generally speaking, 
ignorant of what is passing in Ireland, but 
they, at best, seem to care but little about 
the matter, too many of them looking upon 
the Irish as scarcely being countrymen, 
not a few considering them as an inferior 
race of beings, and almost the whole Re- 
garding the interests of Ireland dnd those 
of England as being perfectly distinct. 
There are, indeed, but few amongst us, 
who do not perceive ; who have not great 
misgivings, that, if Napoleon were master 
of Ireland, England would be in danger, 
and, indeed, that England must; in all 
human probability, soon experience the 
fate of Ireland. YeJ, strange to say ! the 
feeling excited by this reflection is, in but 
too many instances, that of anger against 

the people of Ireland. Nothing can be 

more unjust than this way of thinking; 
but, stili,,the/o//y of it surpasses its injus- 
tice. Angry with the Irish, because .... 

...... . because what? Why, because 

their existence endangers our safety ! 
Angry with them because they are alive, 
and have a desire to enjoy life ! u Sad 
dogs those Irishmen must he to desire to 
keep alive, when to keep alive may be 

dangerous to us ! Be our notions, how- ' 

ever, what they may ; to whatever lengths 
our vanity, self-conceit, folly, or injustice, 
may lead us, we shall, at last, find, that, if 
Napoleon should land a considerable army 
in Ireland, it will depend solely upon the 
disposition of the people of Ireland, whether 
that army shall succeed in its object there, 
and hei'e also ; for, it is not to be credited* 
that even the most stupid of the No-Popery 
clan, can entertain the slightest hope of 
England's escaping subjugation, should 
Ireland once fall into the hands of the 

enemy. It is, therefore, of the greatest 

importance, that we now form correct no- 
tions as to what the disposition of the people 
of Ireland is, in case of invasion by the 
French, likely to be; ‘ and, in order there- 
unto, let us now see what is^he situation 
of the people of Ireland ; let us see, whe- 
ther that situation be such as to fortify thtir 
2 E 
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This proposition was, however, rgccfetf, 
and the words “ reasonable time , ln ^>'‘ ed 
instead often minutes; leaving, as the reader 
will perceive, the magistrates or then ot- 
fleers, to be the judges of 

house entered by force, at any 
night, by your neighbouring ® a F“"*g; 
or° their officers ? How should you hte 

it ? How should j/otthke n l say^P H 

do not answer me by talKi in 0 
necessity of such laws : that we wdl talk ot 
by-and-by. What I want to know o )«> 
at present, is, how you should hto to we 
this sort of life. How y°“ "*A°> 

should feel disposed, in such » 

Whether you would hazard muchratto 
than lose the enjoyments of such t 

But, you have, as y et. b« ‘ 

sight of the law, under w ’ hld \. 11 , ^ 

live. You must, to be a judge of the st^ 
and of the feelings, of the In > 
part of the bill in question, vyhich sen 
aside the common-law, as to r ^’f’ | . e ° the y 
the magistrates and others, in cas „ 0 f 

may, under colour of tbis a< -> Magis- 
unlawful violences against the pe p • . [ aW 
trates and others are, accoiding 
of the land, liable to be sued and to^ 
punished for an abuse of their p ^ at 
authority ; and very necessary 
they should be so liable, becaUae { ‘ , he j r 
were not, there would be no en, toffien 
oppressions. The king, °' but, 

ministers, appoint the ma c’ ’ basC 

then, the people, if these ntag|»trates a ^ 
their power, can bring then. ,. „ . this 
fore a jury. This is our protect , ^ 
is what we have to rely on, “' s . ia i 
source of our security against mag^ 
insolence and oppression, ij fore 

us can bring an unjust ma ? ,a ‘ r r of an » 

a jury to answer for any injury ^ 

sort, that ho may have done ??• espe ct? 
how are the Irish situated m _ [ 3W 

What protection have ^> unde ' f owef 
before us, against any ataus „A ol P hcrs ? 
committed by the magistra es ^ . call 
« Why,” the reader will sny, . 
“surely bring their a ^° q. he y can bring 
“ magistrates? Ob, yes,- / . non * 
their action; -the bar vvoul _ pjaqe 

of its profits; but, what is 0- ? Ah 5 

in case of a verdict for the p ^ • g 
reader, yon never would gue* * > 


hearts in defence of their country ; let us 
see, whether they are in the possession and 
enjoyment of blessings, flowing from go- 
vernment, rather t han risk the loss of which 
men will naturally venture their lives. - 
The political state, the state of the persons, 

of the people of Ireland is as follows. 

There is a law, passed just after ^he pre- 
sent ministry came into power, in 1807, 
which law enables the Lord Lieutenant, 
upon receiving a memorial of the magis- 
trates of any county, stating that dis- 
turbances exist therein, to proclaim that 
county to be in a disturbed state . Proclaim- 
ing a county to be in a disturbed state 
does not seem, at first sight, to be a very 
harsh measure. But, stop a bit, and you 
shall see what are the consequences of such 
proclamation. The moment this pro- 

clamation has taken place, the law com- 
pels every man, woman, and child in that 
countv, to remain within their houses from 
sunset to sun-rise; shut up, absolutely en- 
closed within walls, cut off from all com- 
munication with neighbours, friends, re- 
lations (sick or well) for one halt ot 
every twenty-four hours. It is well known, 
that a considerable portion of agricultural 
labour ought to be performed between 
sun-set and sun-rise. But, why need I 
descant upon the vexations of such a state t 
The reader, be his rank of life what it 
may, has pnly to make the case his own 
has* 7 only to consider himself in the place of 
one of the people of Ireland; and be will 
want no detail of the hardships which 
must accompany such a state of life. ~ 
Well, but being shut up in this manner is 
a mere trifle ; it is not worthy of mention ; 
it sinks completely out of sight, when 
compared with other parts of the .law m 

question. The magistrates , that is to say, 

persons appointed by the government, are 
first to call upon the Lord Lieutenant to 
proclaim a county, and, when that is done, 
these same magistrates have the authority 
either by themselves or their oncers, to make 
forcible entry, at any time in the night , into 
any house, to see whether its inhabitants he 
at home , and to take up and imprison all 
. those who may be caught out of their 

houses. When this bill was before the 

.House of Commons, it was proposed, by 
Mr. Whitbread, Mr. Brand, Sir John 
Newport, and others, to qualify the clause 
giving this terrible power, so as to give 
the poor alarmed wretches .within, ten 
minutes to prepare for the. visit ; because, 
even decency required, that women should 
Lave time to rise and dress themselves. 
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Were to guess for a thousand years. Lest 
you should not believe my account of it, 
you shall have it in the words of the act 

itself:- « Provided always, and be it 

"further enacted. That when a verdict 
“ shall be given for the plaintiff in any action 
" to be brought against any justice of the 
‘ peace, peace officer, or other person, for 
" taking or imprisoning 'or detaining any 
* person, or for seizing arms, or entering 
" houses under colour of any authority 
given by this act, and it shall appear to 
"THE JUDGE OR JUDGES before 
" whom the same shall be tried, that there 
" was a PROBABLE CAUSE for doing the 
" act complained of in such action, ana the 
"judge or court shall certify the same on 
" record, then and in that case the plaintiff 
" shall not be entitled to more than sixpence 
" damages, nor to any costs of suit : provided 
" also, that where a verdict shall be given 
" for th§ plaintiff in any such action as 
" aforesaid and the judge or court before 
" whom the cause shall be tried, shall 
f certify on the record that the injury for 
^ which such action is brought was wil 
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ful/y and maliciously committed, the 
" plaintiff shall be entitled to treble costs 

" of suit.” Thus, then, though a man, 

injured by the magistrates, or their of- 
ficers, fehould obtain a verdict; should 
have the decision of a jury in his favour, 
the judge may, at his pleasure, nullify that 
decision, and the injured person, byway 
of redress , may have to pay his own costs ! 
“7 * ask you, English reader, how you 

should like that ? Howyow should relish 
Such laws ? How you should feel disposed, 
if vou were living under such laws ? To 
what extent you would go in the way of 
hazarding your life, rather than lose the 
enjoyments belonging to a state of life 
like this ? I put these questions to you, 
and beg you to put them home to your 
bosom ; for, be assured, that, if the 
Southern Peninsula falls completely under 
the sway of Napoleon, you will soon find, 
that these questions are of vital import- 

fk C T - t0 y° U ‘ ^ ou ma y angry with 
the Irish, because they are alive, because 
they may be a source of danger to you ; 
yes, you may curse the Irish; but, that 
will do you no good, if Buonaparte should 
succeed in landing forty or fifty thousand 
tnen in Ireland, and should (which God 
k™* •) find a very considerable part of 
the people ready to join him, instead of 
being ready to shed their blood in op- 
posing him. Of the clause, which I 

tovc just, quoted, Sir Arthur Picot, the 
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late Attorney General, said, "that first, 
“ this most extraordinary bill gave extra- 
ordinary powers to magistrates, and 
" then, after they had exceeded the powers 
" given them, they were, by this same bill, 
“ to be protected against the verdict of a 
“jury- It is,” added he, “ a mockery to 
" continue the Trial by Jury, and yet to de- 
prive an injured person of the effect of 
a verdict after it had been given in his 

" favotir.”- One of the arguments, used 

in defence r of this clause, was, that the 
Judges of Ireland were impartial and up- 
right. Of the fact here stated I choose to 
say nothing ; but, the argument, if good for 
any thing at all in this case, would be, at 
least, equally good as applied to England, 
where the Judges are not certainly less 
impartial and upright than they are ill 
Ireland. Yet, English reader, are you- 
prepared to resign the Trial by Jury ? Are 
you prepared to be content to leave it to 
the Judge to say, whether you shall, or 
shall not, have the benefit of a verdict irt 
y our favour, when you complain of inju- 
ries sustained from magistrates and others, 
acting under the pretence of law ? Would 
you be content to live in such a state ? 
Would you risk your life, rather than lose 
the enjoyments of such a state ? Answer me 
not, I beseech you, by urging the necessity 
of the law. That is a matter yet to be 
discussed, and then we shall inquire whence 
the dire necessity has arisen. But, I am 
now merely describing the state, the ac- 
tual state of the people of Ireland, in order 
that we may form a correct judgment as 
to what would be likely to be their line 
of conduct in case of an invasion of their 
country by a French army. And I ask you 
how you think you should feel, if you were 

living in such a state? Upon the clause, 

intended to protect the triagistrates against 
the verdict of Juries, Sir John Newport 
related two instances of the conduct of the 
persons in authority in Ireland, which will' 
bring the scene a little closer before our 
eyes. “ The one,” be said, “ was that 
" of a merchant who was taken up cn 
“ suspicion, 1 00,000 /. bail was offered for 
" his appearance at the necessary time ; 

“ this was refused j the man's business was 
" ruined for want of his own presence to 
" conduct it, and he became a bankrupt. 

" He afterwards went out to America ; he 
“ carried with him the disease of the mind 
" which had thus been occasioned, be- 
" came melancholy, his senses W'ere de- 


ranged, and he made an attempt upon 
" his life. Another person was appre- 
2 E 2 
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“ headed in the county of Tipperary, be- 
*' cause he was guilty of having apiece qf 
“ French manuscript in his pocket, and ' by 
<f order of the Sheriff he WAS FLOG- 
tf GED, because the Sheriff in his extreme 
te loyal zeal concluded that the manuscript 
“ must be seditious, or it would not. have 
“ been written in French, a language which 
*' he did not understand . He therefore in- 
tr treated gentlemen to look a little at th^ 
“ other side ; to feel a little for the injured 
individual as well as for the erring ma- 
“ gistrates. ,, These are Sir John New- 

port’s own words, uttered in the House of 
Commons. The two sufferers he declared 

to be “ worthy individuals” Now, then, 

English reader, I will not ask you how 
you would like this, for there is no man 
who can like to be flogged; but, I will ask 
ou, how' you would like to be liable to it ? 
will ask you how you think you should 
feel disposed, if, upon complaining of 
treatment of this sort, a jury were to give 
a verdict in your favour, and the judge were 
to nullify that verdict, it appearing to him 
that there was a probable cause” for flog- 
ging you ? No, no ; I retract : I do not 

ask you this question. I will not insult 
you by asking you how you should feel upon 
an occasion, the very idea of which now 

makes my own blood boil in my veins. 

It is odd : it will scarcely be believed that 
the coincidence is not feigned ; but it is 
really so, that at the very moment when I 
was finishing the last sentence (Wednes- 
day, 12 o’clock), a letter from London in- 
formed me of the result of the Trial, in the 
action of Mr. Clifford against Brandon 
for false- imprisonment; and informed me 
also of the singular circumstances (which 
will, I trust, be published at full length) 

of that Trial. -Now, English reader, 

how do you think that Irishmen, upon 
heariug these circumstances related, must 
feel ? Will not the result of this trial, 
considering its peculiar circumstances, 
revive in their minds u thoughts that 
“ burn ?” How should you feel, if you 

yvere in their situation ? Such, then, is 

the state of Ireland. It is useless to dwell 
longer upon this part of the subject. Hav- 
ing described the law , under which the 
people of Ireland live, the English reader 
will want nothing more to enable him to 
judge of the nature of their situation ; and, 
then, he has next to consider, how the 
people of Ireland, while in such a state, 
are likely to act, in the case of an , invasion 
of their country, on the part of the French. 

It was, when this law was passed, as- 


serted, in the House of Commons, thatjft 
there was a French party in Ireland. If v 
that was really the case, there can be np 
doubt (if the said party be still in exist- 
ence) how a part, at least, of the people of 
Ireland would act. But, the question I 
wish to put to my readers is this: 
whether they think that the people of 
Ireland, in general, will, or will not, feel 
disposed to fly to arms, and to risk their 
lives, in defence of that state qf things, in 
which they now live ? To those, who an- 

swer in the affirmative ; to those who think 
it likely, that the people of Ireland would 
venture their lives'in defence of whatlhave 
been describing, lest worse should fall upon i 

them ; to those, who think thus, I have no- j 

thing further to say, except, indeed, thi & I 

that the law, of which . I have been speak- 1 
ing, must be unnecessary, seeing that even it 
is not regarded as sufficient to induce the 
people to join the army of an invader. 

But, to those, if there be any such, who 
fear, that all is not quite sound in Ireland ; 
to those who fear, that there are, notwith- 
standing the smooth surface of the poli- 
tical sea, all the materials of a storm 
in existence, and that those materials 
are daily and hourly increasing in quan- 
tity and in their destroying powers; to 
those who fear/that, if an invasion by the 
French were to take place, such invasion 
would, as things now stand, meet but with 
a faint resistance, at best, from the great 
body of the people, who, be it observed, 
are, by law, liable to have their arms 
taken from them by the magistrates; to 
those, who may fear, in short, that Ireland i 
is not “ fortified in the swords, and in the 
“ hearts, of her people ;” to such persons, 
if any such there be, I have some observa- ( 
tions to offer, first, as to the constantly j 
pleaded necessity of the rigorous laws, of I 
which I have been speaking; and se- 
condly, as to the means of removing such 
necessity, supposing it to exist, and- there- 
by of fortifying Ireland in the swords, and 

in the hearts, of her people. Whence , 

then, has this dire necessity arisen ? The 
present set of ministers and their prede- 
cessors of the Pitt school have had the 
management of the nation’s affairs for the 
last. nearly thirty years. They have, ex- 
cept for about fifteen months, never expe- 
rienced any interruption. They have done j 
with the whole of our means what seemed 
good to them ; and/ therefore, upon all 
sound maxims of polities, we have a right 
to look to them for the cause of this at once | 
shameful and dangerous necessity. It J* j 
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sometimes pretended, that the law, of 
which I have been speaking, is levelled 
solely at certain desperate individuals: 
and, that the great body of the people of 
Ireland are perfectly loyal and well-dis- 
posed ; but, that this is not sincerely said 
is but too manifest trom the provision rela- 
tive to the verdict of juries ; for, the odious- 
ness of that clause was confessed by Mr 
Perceval himself, though he still con- 
tended for its necessity. And, such was 
the opinion entertained of juries , that it 
was flatly stated, that “ if this clause xoas 
“ ° mt jed,. the whole of the hill might as well 
“ bethrown out.” Now, it must be clear to 
every one, that, if this was the case, the 
opinion must have been, that a very large 
portion of persons in the middling ranks 
ot lire was infected with dangerous prin- 
ciples and designs. Indeed, nothing short 
ot such a persuasion could have induced 
™‘ nisler to think of such a measure, 
which measure must, of itself, operate as a 
most powerful encouragement to any ene- 
my, entertaining intentions, or wishes, to 
invade the country. What must neces-’ 
sanly have been the opinion of Napoleon, 
as to the state of Ireland, as to the disposi- 
tion of the people of Ireland, when he 
read the law, of which we have been 
speaking, and the parliamentary debates 
connected with that law ? Indeed, he has 
taken care not to keep his opinion, upon 
this subject, a secret; for, in answer to 
■Mr. Canning’s paper about Spain, he most 
significantly observes. That we have no 
more to do with his measures with regard 
to the people of Spain, than he has to do 
with our measures with regard to the people of 
Ireland . He did not lose. I’ll warrant him, 
one word of what was said in parliament 
about the French Party in Ireland ; and, 
he is too wise not to know, that his asto- 
nishing victories, and the other events that 
ave occurred within the last two years, 
are not of a sort to work a diminution, 
cither in -the numbers orthe hopes of such 

P art T*' -What, then, is to be done ? Do 

we hope, that Ireland can be kept in this 
state until peace it made ? What folly! Just 
as if the enemy, in making peace with us, 
would not take into account this very si- 
tuation of Irelahd. Just as if, in all his 
calculations respecting our means, he did 
apt look upon Ireland as a burden, rather 
than as a source of strength. Just as if, 
in short, he did not look upon Ireland as 
one of his best allies. He might find him- 
seit deceived ; but that this is his opinion 
w very clear ; and, it is not less clear, that. 
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while Ireland remains in its present state, 
there can be no hopes of any peace with 
Napoleon, that shall not be fuller of dan- 
ger than a continuance of the war. We 

may, as I before observed, be angry with ' 
the Irish because about five millions qf them 
continue to be alive; we may hate them 
and curse them ; we may wish their island 
sunk to the bottom of the sea; but, still 
they live, and live they will. We cannot 
annihilate them; we cannot get them out* 
of the way of the French ; no, nor can we, 
by all the means that we are masters of, 
prevent them, in case of an invasion of 
their country, from taking that side, tor 
which their opinions, or their feelings, 
invite them. It is, therefore, as useless to 
be angry with them as it would be to be 
angry with thunder and lightning. Our 
anger can have no good effect, ana it may ' 
have a bad one. But, from whatever 
cause it has proceeded, so it is, that, in all 
the countries of the continent, threatened 
by the French, every means of defence 
has been resorted to, save that of conciliat- 
ing the people. In all these countries im- 
mense armies, magazines; all sorts of forti- 
fications; everything is provided, except 
the good will of the people ; the defender* 
have had every thing for them, except the 
hearts of the persons to be defended. The go- 
vernments of these several states having nu- 
merous armies, have not only disregarded 
the feelings of the people, but seem to have 
studiously sought means of exciting those’ 
feelings against them. Upon the fall of 
Louis XVI. of France, the advocates for 
" strong government/’ alias, despotism, 
soon found out, that the unfortunate Louis 
owed his ruin to the mildness of his govern- 
ment and the kindness of his own dispo- 
sition ; and, of course, that the way to 
prevent revolutions, was not to have a 
mild government or a kind prince. Upon 
this maxim most of the old governments 
seem to have acted. The consequences 
are before us. Experience has, at last, 
convinced all those, vrho are not quite 
blinded by their selfish passions, that the 
people of no country are in love with des- 
potic sway; that, as often as occasion 
offers, they will gladly rid themselves of 
sueh sway ; and that, in the words of my 
motto, a large country, not fortified in the 
swords, and in the hearts, of the people, 
cannot be defended. Sir" William Tem- 
ple, one of the most worthy as well as 
most wise men that this country can 
boast of having given birth to, tells iis, 
that “ standing forces, ot guards in con- 
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“ stant pay, were no where used by laiv- 
“ ful princes in their native or hereditary 
countries, but only by conquerors, in 
" subdued provinces , or usurpers at home ; 
“ and were a defence against SUBJECTS, 
“ not against ENEMIES.” Lord Bacon 
has the same sentiment. He tells us, that 
“ A mercenary army is the fittest to invade 
“ a country, but a militia” (an arming of 
the people in his time) " the fittest to de- 
“ fend it } because the first have estates to 
“ get, and the latter to protect.” How 
strongly have the maxims of these great 
men been verified in the events of the 
last eighteen years! The whole of the mi- 
litary powers of Europe fell upon France 
at once, while we assailed her on her 
shores, and this, too, at a moment when 
her government was broken up, and her 
army dissolved. Yet did France, " forti- 
“ fied in the swords, and in the hearts, of 
“ her people,” defend her territories against 
all her. numerous assailants; whom she 
with .her raw militia, not only repulsed, 
but, become assailant in her turn, finally 
subdued. She defended herself without 
the aid of scarcely any regular forces; 
and her soil was never dishonoured by 
t&e feet of foreign mercenaries. But, ia 
her works of invasion , she has employed 
men of all nations ; and, she has, I dare 
say, found them to be the fittest for the 

work. Is it not, then, madness to the 

last degree, to suppose, that, in an hour 
of invasion, Ireland can be defended, 
unless in that defence, the hearts of the 
people are engaged ? Is it possible for 
Uny man to believe, that, if Ireland were 
invaded / by only thirty thousand French, 
our troops would be able, at once to beat 
those French and to keep the people in 
awe, if the latter were to prove disaf- 
fected? No man can believe this. See- 
ing, thep, that, as things now stand, an 
invasion of Ireland by the French might 
be productive of infinite injury to Eng- 
land as well as to Ireland, and might, in- 
deed, be the cause of our utter extinction as 
an independent people ; and, seeing that 
this danger is not (if what has been said 
above be correct) to be avoided by 
vigorous measures towards the Irish, let us 
seriously consider what can be done, in 
order to dp away the “ French party” by 

pieans of conciliation . In my last, at 

p. 840, 1 expressed my intention to show, 
in the present Number, how, in one re- 
' spect, the Irish people might be conci- 
liated, alluding to the adoption of the 
mature, proposed by the late ministry. 
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of opening all the ranks of the Army to our 
Roman Catholic fcllotv-subjects. I did not, 
however, mean to confine myself within 
the very narrow bounds of that measure ; 
for, it appears very clearly to me, .that 
much more than is contained in that mea- 
sure ought to be done. I think that all dis- 
abilities whatever ought to be removed 
from the Roman Catholics of the Whole 
kingdom ; that they ought to be capable 
of being Judges, Privy-Counsellors, Mem- 
bers of both Houses of Parliament, and, in 
short, ought to be placed upon the same 
footing as the Presbyterians , who, it is 
very well known, fill, by means of an an- 
nual bill of indemnity, any of these si- 
tuations. It needs no reasoning to con- 
vince us, that the people of Ireland, five- 
sixths, perhaps, of whom are Roman Ca- 
tholics, must feel sore, that they will feel 
sore, that they will and must look upon 
themselves as an injured people, and that 
their conduct will be that of a people who 
think themselves injured, as long as this 
system of exclusion shall be adhered to; 
and especially now, when they see, that 
what has been positively refused to them, 
solely upon the alledged ground of their 
being Roman Catholics, has been granted 
to Germans , and to other foreigners, not- 
withstanding their being also Roman Catho- 
lics. This is so manifest; this is so pal- 
pable ; this carries conviction so directly 
to every mind ; that it is impossible for it 
not to excite in the Irish Roman Catho- 
lics feelings much easier to participate in 
than to describe. * Let the English reader, 
for one moment, place himself in the si- 
tuation of an Irish Catholic ; let him con- 
sider himself and his family excluded from 
all military honours, on account of his be- 
ing a Catholic, while he is taxed to pay 
foreign Catholics in our military service; 
let the English reader but so consider him- 
self for one moment; let him put himself, 
in this respect, in the place of the Irish 
Catholic; and then let him say, how be 
should feel disposed, in case of an invasion 

of Ireland by the French. What, then* 

is the cause of this system of exclusion. 
Why are we exposed to such danger, from 
an invasion of Ireland ? For what is it that 
we are obliged to keep so great a force in 
Ireland ? What is the real cause of this 
our enormous expence, and our dang er 
from within as well as from without.- j 
The cause is, that the people of Jrelan 
are 'in the state above described; bu, 
what is the cause of that ? The cause 0 
that is, that, as it was alledged in P ariia * 
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ment, there is a French party in Ireland ? 
And, as love of the French is, in this case, 
synonymous with hatred of their present 
government, is it not reasonable to suppose, 
that one, at least, of the causes of that ha- 
tred, is, the system of exclusion ; that sys- 
tem, which so cruelly wounds the feelings 
of all ranks of the Catholics, who do, in 

fact, compose the people of Ireland ?- 

How happy would that day be, both for 
England and Ireland, which should see 
removed this endless source of envy, ha- 
tred, and malice ; which would unite all 
hearts in defence of the country ; which 
would put an end to all civil broils ; and 
which would render unnecessary one half, 
qr more than one half of our military force, 
more than one half of that force, which now 
costs us twenty millions of pounds sterling 
a year ! And why does not this day 
come ? Why should it not be the first, 
the very first, day of the next session of 

parliament?' Why should it not? In 

discussing, this question, we must go back 
to the epoch of Lord Howick’s Bill ; that 
is, to the spring of 1807.. Upon the sub- 
ject of that bill* and in answer to the truly 
hellish howl of “ no Popery ,” I addressed 
two letters to Mu. Perceval. Part of 
what was said in those letters I shall now 
repeat, without much alteration, to which 
I shall add such observations as seem 
to be called for by the circumstances, 
in which we are now placed, and which 
differ from the circumstances of 1807, 
only as they more loudly call for 

measures of conciliation. -At the 

epoch now referred to, the ministry 
had just been changed, a dissolution of* 
parliament had taken place, a new parlia- 
ment had met, a Speech from the throne 
had /been made, and in that Speech, as 
well as in divers Addresses sent to the 
king, great stress had been laid upon cer- 
tain “ Obligations,” under which the 
family on the throne possessed that throne. 
The object of this was to create and spread 
abroad, a belief, that the king could not give 
his consent to the proposed measure in favour 
Qf the Irish Catholics, without violating the 
compact , in virtue of which his family was 
exalted to the throne of this kingdom. This 
notion was inculcated with .all imaginable 
zeal and activity by the faction which bad 
just thei* succeeded' to the offices and 
emoluments of the state. How false the 
notion was; how hypocritical the con- 
duct of those by whom it was propagated, 
we shall now see ; and, I trust, the reader 
will be convinced, that there neyer did 


exist any obligation to prevent the king 
from giving his assent to that measure of 
conciliation for which I am an advo- 
cate, and which, I am satisfied would en- 
able us to dispense with one half of our 
present military force. Of the obliga- 

tions, under which the crown is held, 
we have, in varying phraseology, heard 
much, from different descriptions of men, 
since the agitation of the question re- 
specting the catholics. The course of- 
reasoning with all of them is this: '* That 
“ the placing of the crown upon the heads 
“ of His Majesty’s illustrious family was, 

“ at the time, and has been and will be, 
“ in its consequences, the greatest of na- 
" tional blessings ; that the only prin- 
" ciples which produced that inestimable 
“ blessing were, the maintenance of the 
{ * predominance of the Church of England, 
te as by law established, and the preventing 
“ of every thing tending to re-exalt the 
“ Roman Catholic Church ; that Lord 
“ Howick’s bill would have tended to re- 
“ exalt the Roman Catholic Church, and 
“ would thereby have sapped the predo- 
“minance of the Church of England ; 
“ and, therefore, that Lord Howick’s bill 
“ was contrary to the principles, which 
“ placed the crown upon the heads of His 
“Majesty’s illustrious family;” a con- 
clusion perfectly correct, and indeed self- 
evident, if we admit the premises ; but, 
except as far as is contained in the first 
proposition, (with which I presume not to 
meddle) all those premises I think that 
even I am able to disprove. Who that 
was a stranger to our laws and history, 
would not, upon hearing the language of 
the Speech, and of the divers addresses 
to the King, recently delivered,* imagine, 
that,when the crown of this kingdom w as 
transferred from the Stuarts to the Guelphs, 
the sole condition with the latter was, that 
they should suffer no relaxation in the then 
existing laws relating to the Roman Catho- 
lics ? To hear these addresses, and, in- 
deed, to hear the language of all those that 
opposed the late ministry, or that intend to 
support the present ministry, who would 
not suppose, that the revolution in the 
reign of James II,, was produced by a 
dispute about religion solely ; and, that 
the crown was transferred to the present 
family merely for the sake of preventing 
the return of papal power or influence ? 
Yet nothing can be further from the troth. 
Popish bigotry "was only a part, and a 

* May, 1807. 
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Bv Prosecutions in the Court of 


very small part, of the objections which 
the people of England had to that king, 
who was a wilful obstinate tyrant, with- 
out the Cunning, which some tyrants of 
more inveterate baseness, have to dis- 
guise their rapacity and their cruelty. 
That he was a real bigot and no hypocrite , 
there can be little doubt; and, the nation 
would have done well in getting rid of 
him, if he had had no other fault ; for he 
was beginning to crowd his court and the 
count jy with gj eedy foreigners, under the 
name of priests, and under whatever name 
they might come, they were, and in all 
cases must be, a grievous curse to any 1 
nation. But, that his crimes were not 
confined to tyranny in religious matters, 
will manifestly appear from the following 
List of them as recorded in that famous 
act of parliament, which was passed in 
the first year of the reign of William and 
Mary, and which is commonly called the 
Bill of Rights. 

“ Whereas the late King James the Se- 
“ cond, by the Assistance of divers evil 
“ Counsellors, Judges, and Ministers em- 
“ ployed by him, did endeavour to subvert 
ie and extirpate the Protestant Religion, 

<< and the Laws and Liberties of this 
“ Kingdom. 

“ 1. By assuming and exercising a 
“ Power of dispensing with and suspending of 
“ Laws, and the Execution of Laws with- 
“ out Consent of Parliament. 

“ II. By committing and prosecuting 
“ divers worthy Prelates, for humbly pe- 
-*< titioning to be excused from concurring 
“ to the said assumed Power. 

“ III. By issuing and causing to be 
« executed a Commission under the Great 
« Seal for erecting a Court, called. The 
** Court of Commissioners for Ecclesiastical 
** Causes. 

“ IV. By Levying Money for and to 
•< the Use of the Crown, by Pretence of 
•* Prerogative, for other Time and in other 
“ Manner , than the same was granted by 
“ Parliament, 

“ V. By raising and keeping a Stand- 
•* ing Army within this Kingdom in Time 
** of Peace, without Consent of Parlia- 
•* ment, and quartering Soldiers contrary 
t( to Law. 

“ VI. By causing several good Sub- 
'*< jects, being Protestants, to be disarmed, 
“ at the same time when Papists were 
« both armed and employed contrary to 
“ Law. 

" VII. BY VIOLATING THE FREE- 
* DOM Ok ELECTION OF MEMBERS 
" TO SERVE IN PARLIAMENT^ 


“VIII. 

c< King's Bench, for Matters and Causes 
it cognizable only in Parliament; and 
<t by divers other arbitrary .and illegal 
“ Courses. 

" IX. And whereas of late years par- 
tt t { a l f corrupt, and unqualified persons 
“ have been returned and served on Juries, 
tt an d Trials, and particularly divers Jurors 
<c i n Trials for High Treason, which were 
« not Freeholders. 

X. And excessive Bail hath been 
“ required of Persons committed in crimi- 
“ nal cases, to elude the Benefit of the- Laws, 

<( made for the Liberty of the Subjects. 

« XI. And excessive fines have been 
*t imposed ; and illegal and cruel punish* 

*t ments have been inflicted. 

« XII. And several Grants and Pro- 
<< mises made qf Fines and Forfeitures, before 
<t an y Conviction or Judgment against the 
tt persons, upon whom the same were to be 
“ levied. 

“ All which are utterly and directly 
contrary to the known Laws and^ Sta- 
ff tutes, and Freedom of this Realm." 

Such were the crimes of James II. 
Whether, in any other reign, laws have 
been dispensed with, or suspended : whe- 
ther, in any other reign, money have been 
levied, or expended (which is exactly the 
same thing) for other purposes than those 
for which" it was granted ; whether the 
freedom of elections of members'to serve in 
parliament has, no matter how, been vio- 
lated ; whether there have been any 
packed juries, especially for the trial or 
those who were charged with crimes con- 
nected with politics ; whether the laws 
for the protection of personal liberty have 
been eluded, and men kept in prison tor 
years without any trial, from first to last , 
whether fines and forfeitures have been 
held out as inducements to every man to 
betray and to swear against his neighbour; 
whether these things have taken place in 
any other reign, I must leave those who are 
better acquainted with such matters tDan 
I am, to say ; but, I think, it must be al- 
lowed, that, when we see they existed in 
the reign of James II, we need seek to 
no other cause of his being driven 
his throne. That he was a bigot, an 
that the church, so soon after the V 
popery, were justly alarmed, is trjie , > J 

that his other crimes were of a 
greater magnitude, we need only re t 
list of them to be satisfied- And * to 
the Declaration of Rights, which fo 

above list of crimes, not a 
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do they contain upon the subject of re- 
ligion. 

“ I. That the pretended Power of sus- 
“ pending of Laws, or the Execution of 
“ Laws, by regal Authority, without con- 
“ sent of IParliament, is illegal. 

“ II. That the pretended Power of dis- 
“ pensing with Laws, or the Execution of 
" Laws, by regal Authority, as it hath been 
“ assumed and exercised of late, is illegal. 

, “ III. That the Commission for erecting 
“ the late Court of Commissioners for Ec- 
“ clesiastical Causes, and all other Commis- 
" sions and Courts oflike Nature, are illegal 
“ and pernicious. 

“ IV. That levying Money for or to the 
“ Use of the Crown, by Pretence of Prero- 
" gUtive, without Grant of Parliament, for 
“ longer Time, or in other Manner than 
“ the same is or shall be granted, is il- 
" legal. 

“ V. That it is the Right of the Sub- 
“ jects to petition the King, and all Com- 
“ mitments and Prosecutions for such pe- 
" titioning are illegal. 

“ VI. That the raising or keeping a 
“ Standing Army within the Kingdom in 
“ time of Peace, unless it be with consent 
tl of Parliament, is against law. 

“ VII. That the Subjects which are 
" Protestants, may have Arms for their 
“ Defence suitable to their Conditions, and 
u as allowed by Law. 

“ VIII. - That Elections of Members of 
“ Parliament ought to be free. 

“ IX. That the Freedom of Speech, 
" and Debates or Proceedings in Parlia- 
4f ment, ought not to be impeached or 
“ questioned in any Court or Place out of 
“ Parliament. 

“ X. That excessive Bail ought not to 
“ be required, nor excessive Fines im- 
“ posed; nor cruel and unusual Punish- 
“ ments inflicted. 

" XT. That Jurors ought to be duly 
“ impannelled and returned, and Jurors 
“ which pass sentence upon Men in Trials 
" for High Treason ought to be Free- 
" holders. 

“ XII. That all Grants and Promises 
" of Fines and Forfeitures of particular 
“ Persons before Conviction are illegal 
u and void. 

" XIII. And that for Redress of all 
“ Grievances, and for amending, strength- 
u ening, and preserving of the Laws, 
“ Parliaments ought to be held fre- 
“ quently.” 

These were the principles, which pro- 
duced the revolutiop of 1688 ; and, though 


the maintenance of the protestant esta- 
blished church makes a part of them, it 
is, as I said before, a very inconsiderable 
part. The people of England saw, that, 
unless they overset the power of James II, 
they must become slaves, and, therefore,' 
they drove him, and most justly) from the 
throne. Whether they acted wisely as to 
the appointing of his successor, is a ques- 
tion which I pretend not to discuss. — - 
Out of these principles grew the Act of 
Settlement , as it is usually called, which 
was passed in the second year of the reign 
of William and Mary, and which wasme- 
casioned by the prospect of a total want of 
heirs to the crown from either Queen Mary' 
or the Princess' Anne, afterwards Queen 
Anne. By this act, which is entitled an 
act for limiting the crown, jt was placed up- 
on the heads of his Majesty’s family ; and, ’ 
let us see, therefore, what were the princi- 
ples by which it was so placed, and what 
were the conditions, and “ obligations to 
use the word of the Speech, under which ‘ 
it was, to be held. Let us see if there was 
any obligation, either expressed orimplied,. 
that no relaxation should, thereafter, take 
place, under any circumstances whatever, 
in the laws and regulations relative to the 
Roman Catholics ; but, first, let us fix well 
in our memory, that the act, we are about to 
quote was, “ an act for the further limita - 
“ tion of the crown, and better secwing the 
“ rights and liberties qf the subject saying, 
in its title at least, not a single word about 
either the protestant or the popish religion. 
This act, after providing, that the king or 
queen in future should take the coronation 
oath, as prescribed by a former act of par- 
liament, of which oath 1 shall speak by-and- 
by, it proceeds to make the following fur- 
ther provisions for " securing the religion, 

“ laws, and liberties of the kingdom. 

“ That whosoever shall hereafter come 
" to the Possession of this Crown, shall 
“ join jn Communion with the Church of 
“ Endand, as by Law established. 

“ That in case the Crown and Imperial 
“ Dignity of this Realm shall hereafter 
“ come to any Person, not being a Native 
“ of this Kingdom of England, this Nation 
“ be not obliged to engage in any War for 
“ the Defence of any Dominions or Territo* 

“ ries which do not belong to the Crown of 
“ England , without the consent of Parlia- 
“ ment. 

“ That after the said Limitation shall take 
“ effect as aforesaid, no Person bom out of 
“ the Kingdoms of England , Scotland, or 
“ Ireland , pr the Dominions thereunto be- 
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« longing (although he be naturalized or 
« ln ade a Denizen, except such as are born 
« 0 f English Parents ) shall be capable to be 
.. of tte Privy Council, or a Member of 
« either House of Parliament, m to enjoy 

“ ANY OFFICE OR PLACE OF 1 RU b 1 , 

« EITHER CIVIL OR MILITARY, or 
“ to have any Grant of Lands, Tenements, 
or Hereditaments, from the Crown, to him- 
“ self or to any other or others in Trust for 

“'that no person who has 

« an OFFICE OR PLACE OF PROFIT 
« UNDER THE KING, OR RECEIVE^ 

« A PENSION FROM THE CROWN, 

« SHALL BE CAPABLE OF SERVING 
t < AS A MEMBER OF THE HOUSE OF 

<< COMMONS. _ _ , j 

« And whereas the Laws of England are 
“the Birthright of the People thereof, all 
c< the Kings and Queens, who shall ascend 
,< the Throne of this Realm, ought to ad- 
«< minister the government of the same ac- 
„ cording to the said Laws, and all their 
« Officers and Ministers ought to serve 
“ them respectively according to the 

These were the principles which placed 
the cyown upon the heads of his Majesty s 
family ; and here, and no where else, are 
w to look for the “ obligations , under 
which, as it is said in the Speech, the 
crown is held. It is true, that one of these 
obligations is, that the tog shall join m 
communion with the church oi Englan ; 
but no obligation is there expressed ; no 
obligation is there implied, that the king 
shall refuse his assent to any law for bet- 
tering the condition of his Roman Catholic 
subjects.— I have distinguished certain 
parts of this quotation by italic characters; 
and I ask, whether this nation has not been 
obliged to engage in wars for the defence of 
donations which do not belong to the crown of 
England, without the previous consent (tor 
anv other consent is absurd) of even modem 
parliaments ? I ask, whether foreigner^ have 
not been suffered to fill offices of trust, and of 
emolument, civil and military ? I ask, whe- 
ther no person who has an office or place of 
profit under the king, or receives a pension 
from the crown, is capable of serving as a 
member erf the House iff Commons t I shall 
be told, that this latter part of the provi- 
sions above quoted has. been repealed by a 
subsequent act of parliament; but this 
only shews, that, unless the repeal was a most 
' daring violation of the rights xff the people, 
the repeal iff no law relative to the Roman 


lation. If this, the far most important, in 
my opinion, of all the “ obligations, 
under which the crown was held, could be 
done away by an act of parliament, why 
could not any other of the obligations be done 
away by the same authority ? There is* 
neither in the Act of Settlement, nor in any 
act of parliament now in existence, or that 
ever was in existence, no prohibition, no 
restriction whatever, with respect to a re- 
laxation of the laws relative to Roman 
Catholics. Upon what ground then, is it 
pretended, that the enabling of the lung 
legally to promote Roman Catholics to any 
ranks in the army and navy, would have 
been contrary to the “ obligations,, under 

which his crown is held ?- Now, after 

what has been said here, what are we to 
think of those persons, who pretend, that 
the king's conscience would have been 
wounded, if be had given his consent to 
the measure of Lord Howick ? To be sure, 
it is hardly possible to form an idea of any 
thing so base as this pretence. The heart 
in which it was engendered is equal to 

anv thing, equal to any species and any 

extent of baseness. But, there was ano- 

“cry set up : " the CHURCH’ (good 
old Mother Church) “ was in danger. 
This infernal howl rang through the coun- 
try; and the most ignorant part of he 
people were made to beheve, that be 
« papishes” were coming to re-kindle the 
fires in Smithfield? I am not much of a 
theologian ; not much skilled in the class - 
fication of sins ; but, in my judgment^ 
any act of man entitles him lo evell “ t | 

torture, it must be such an act as that of 

which the « No Popery” crew were guilty 
in 1807. The Church m danger ! The 
Church is in much more danger f rom toe 
refusal to conciliate the Cathohcs, than 
from the adoption of the .«««•«»* Im- 
posed.— - — Let us, however, examine hi* 
matter more closely. Let's* ***%£ 'i 
hypocrisy of this cry, in doing 
have merely to repeat the substance^ 
what was before said upon the subject. _ 
Rut first of all, let me observe, that there is 
onequestion,very material litthisdisci MSion, 
which seems to have- been entnely 0 

looked,, namely, whether the 
predominance of the Church of E & . 

I a national evil? I, for roy own part^ 
should regret to see it sapped, and 
thrown, because I am £« 

might easily be restored to Us tonn.^ 
purity and utility;' but, when , t00 

what manner its benefaces are birt^ 


Trepeal of no law relative to the Roman what ^^‘“^XnVeTook at tb. 
Catholics can be held as any very daring vw generally bestowed , wh 
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endless list of non-resident incumbents ; 
when we see the fruits enjoyed by those 
of its ministers who perform none> or very 
little of the labour ; when we compare the 
solemn promises of the incumbents with 
their subsequent practice; when we see 
more than half of the people, who frequent 
any place of worship at all, turning from 
the church to the meeting-house : when 
we see all this, we must not be very much 
surprized, if there should be found many 
persons, who entertain doubts, at least, 
upon the question above stated ; and, 
therefore, previous to the clamour against 
Lord Howick's bill, as tending to sap the 
predominance of the church, those doubts 

should have been removed. Viewing 

the church establishment as connected with 
the political state of the country, it should, 
in like mantier, t have been previously 
shown, that this establishment has been, 
and is, conducive to the greatness of the 
nation, the permanence of the throne, and 
the freedom and happiness of the people. 
It should have been shewn, that the several 
persons embodied under the church estab- 
lishment, are more jealous of the national 
character, than a Roman Catholic clergy 
would have been; we should have been re- 
ferred to a time when the Roman Catholic 
clergy taught political doctrine more slavish 
than that which has been, and is, taught by 
the clergy of the present day ; we should 
have been convinced, that, if the Romish 
church had been re-exalted, its priests would, 
in general, have exceeded our priests in 
political sycophancy and election jobbing; 
we should have- been assured,, that an in- 
stance, of which I myself was a witness , of a 
Doctor of Divinity offering for sale two 
seats in parliament , if not previously dis- 
posed of, ns the price qf some dignity in the 
church, is only a specimen of what we 
should have seen in gross under the re- 
exaltation of the Romish church ; we 
should have been reminded of a time, 
when, under a Romish hierarchy, a state 
of parliamentary representation surpassing 
the present, existed, bearing in mind the 
fete of MrfMadocks’s motion ; something 
should have been said, some effort should 
have been made, to prove to us, either from 
experience or from reason, that, under a 
Romish hierarchy, Englishmen would 
have experienced something more than 
the income tax, than the seven-years sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus act, than the 
introduction of foreign troops, something 
more than what, for these twenty-three 
yearn past, they have experienced ; it 


should, if possible, have been shewn, that, 
at some time or other when England was 
under a Roman Catholic church, England 
was in greater peril from without, or in 
greater misery within, than she is at this 
moment. All this, or some of it, at least, 
should have been shewn, previous to the 
raising of an outcry against Lord Howick’s 
bill, as a source of danger to.the church ; 
because, to put reasonable men on the side 
of its opponents, it was necessary to con- 
vince them, that the thing, said to be in 
danger, was a thing the protecting and pre- 
eserving of which was ofjsome importance 

to the good of the nation. Taking it for 

granted, however, that the church establish- 
ment, even as it now stands, with all its 
pluralities and absentees, is a thing worth 
contending for, I cannot see how that 
establishment could possibly have been 
affected by Lord Howick*9 bill, if that bill 
had passed into a law. It is now matter 
of general notoriety, and it is matter of 
fact not to be denied, 1st, that in 1793, 
the power of granting commissions to ca- 
tholics, in the Irish army, was, by law, 
given to the king, and that this law was 
< passed with the approbation of Mr. Pitt, 
and of almost the whole of those who, are 
now in the ministry : 2d, that in 1 801, Mr. 
Pitt and Mr. Dundas went out of office, 
being followed by Mr. Canning,Mr. Rose, 
and others now "in the ministry, because 
the king would not consent to the bring- 
ing in of a bill, intended to give the Rom^n 
Catholics even seats in parliament, upon 
the bench, and in the privy councij ; 3d, 
that in 1 804, a law, brought in by Mr. Pitt, 
was passed, authorizing the king to raise 
regiments of Roman Catholic foreigners , 
to grant commissions to foreign Roman 
Catholic officers, to dispense with all oaths 
from them, except a simple oath of fidelity, 
and to quarter and station these regiments 
in the heart of our country ; 4th, that all 
this the king had done without any act of par- 
liament to sanction it, and that the act of 
1804, was, in part, an act to indemnify 
those who had advised him sb to do ; 5th, 
that, at the time when this bill passed, 
every person now in the ministry was in 
power, and that you as attorney general 
(Mr. Perceval), must have examined, if not 
actually have drawn up, that bill. Greatly 
puzzled, therefore, must the world be to 
discover any thing in the bill of Lord 
Howick more dangerous to the church 
than what was contained in the bill actu- 
ally passed with you and your present 
colleagues approbation. Am I told, that> 
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to admit Roman Catholic foreigners, was 
not dangerous, because they could have no 
connection, or community of interests, 
with the Roman Catholics, whether priests 
or laity, in this country ? My answer is, 
that this distinction is done away by the 
act of 1793, which authorised the king to 
grant commissions to Roman Catholics 
serving in the Irish army ; so that, if the 
acts of you and your colleagues were not 
hostile to the established church it is im- 
possible that the bill of Lord Howick could 
have been so. But, waiving all argu- 

ment drawn from the example of Pitt and 
of yourself, what did Lord Howick's bill 
propose to do ? To render it lawful for the 
king to grant, if he pleased , commissions to 
English and Irish Catholics, through the 
whole of the several ranks of the army 
and the navy, and to insure, by law, the 
free exercise of his worship, to every 
Roman Catholic soldier or sailor. It is, 
Sir, beyond my powers of penetration to 
discover any danger, even the most re- 
mote, that could, from such a law, have 
arisen to the church of England; and, 
especially when I take into view the well- 
known facts, that the king, without any 
such law, has long granted commissions to 
his Roman Catholic subjects, and that the 
Roman Catholic soldiers and sailors are, and 
long have been, freed from all restraint as 
to the exercise of their worship. Besides, 
suppose the bounds to have been extended 
by this law, it rested wholly with the king, to 
appoint or not appoint, to promote or not 
promote, to cashier or not cashier, any, 
and every, Roman catholic, either in the 
army or the navy ; so that, if there was 
any danger at all in the extension, it must 
have consisted solely in the possibility of 
the king's not being guided by wisdom in 
the choice and promotion of his officers. 
But, even in this case, where shall we look 
for the source of danger to the church ? 
In what way could this bill, a bill intended 
merely to extend the operation of the king's 
pleasure, as to promotions in the army and 
navy, or rather, to render the operation of 
that pleasure legal ; in what way could such 
a law endanger the safety of the church 
'establishment? It gave nothing to the Ro- 
man catholic priests or bishops, either in 
authority, in name, or in money. It took 
nothing, either of power or emolument, 
from the church of England. It left both 
churches just as they were before ; and, if 
the church of England has experienced any 
danger from it, or does experience any 
danger from it, it is that danger which a 


false and hypocritical clamour seldom 
fails, first or last, to bring down upon the 
heads of its inventors and promoters.— — 
" What, then," some one will say, “ in- 
“ duced so many of the clergy of the church 
“ of England to send addresses against Lord 
“ Howick's bill ?” That, Sir, which in- 
duces the crowds, that beset Whitehall, to 
address letters to the minister of the~day : 
a desire to obtain money for doing nothing. 
If the motive had been other than this; if 
any thing but the goal of preferment had 
been in view, the clergy would not have 
been so tardy in their opposition to the 
bill. If they had been animated by an 
anxiety for the preservation of the church, 
and had regarded the bill as dangerous to 
it, how came they not to petition the par- 
liament the moment the bill was brought 
in ? They never thought of any such 
thing. They let the bill go quietly on; 
nor was it until the bill had been with- 
drawn, that they began to issue their godly 
fulminations against it. Nay, Sir, even 
this was not enough to overcome their 
propensity to be cautious ; for they saw 
the ministry safely tprned out, and even 
after that they waited to see you with a ma- 
jority on. your side, before they ventured to 
address their gracious and pious sovereign 
for his care in preventing the overthrow of 
the church. Ic would be curious enough 
to see the list of those, who took the lead 
in these addresses; but, there needs no 
such list to make their motives evident 1:0 

the world. Hypocrisy, detestable in 

any man, is peculiarly so when met with 
under the garb of a minister of religion ; 
and, therefore, the cry of “ no popery/' 
set up, or propagated, by too many of the 
clergy, must, first or last, receive its just 
reward, in the natural consequences )f 
general detestation. This is not the fust 
sec of priests, who have kindled a flan ie 
in the multitude ; and, as the usual co 1 - 
sequence has, heretofore, been the d i- 
struction of the kindlers, let them bewai J. 

Here I stopped in 1807. Let them l <- 

ware ! I then said ; and, I am very mu< h 
deceived, if they will not veiy soon s e 
reason to think, that my advice was soun I, 

It is, then, I think, clear, that the e 

was no obstacle to the measure propos a 
by the late ministry, other than the po 
tical intriguesof those, who wished to ha e 
their places. It is quite clear, that the e 

was nothing in that measure, hostile to t e 

principles, which placed the king's femi f 
upon the throne; that it had in it notni g 
dangerous to the Church ; and, in sno # 
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that so far froiln granting too much to the 
Catholics, it contemplated the grant of 
but a very small part of what might be 
safely granted to them.— —There are„per- 
haps, other causes of* discontent amongst 
the people of Ireland ; but, we, surely, in 
our search after causes, need go no further 
than the system of exclusion ; that odious 
and invidious system, under which it is 
impossible that they should be content. 
But, if this system was odious before, if it 
was grating to the souls of the Catholics to 
see Presbyterians, and all others but 
themselves, admitted to a share in all the 
offices and powers and authorities of the 
government ; if it was grating before, 
what must it be now, when they see, not 
only a law passed, permitting the king to 
admit Roman Catholics, provided they be 
foreigners , iqto the army, and to give them 
rank to any extent ; but, when they see, 
that he has so admitted them, and has 
been promoting and giving them honours 
in the service, without exacting from 
them that oath of abjuration, which is so 
rigorously exacted from the Irish Catho- 
lics ? What must be the feelings of an 
Irish Catholic upon contemplating this 

distinction ? Reader, can you conceive 

why this distinction was made, and. why 
it is adhered to ? The king’s conscience , 
we were told, by the precious hypocrites 
of 1807 ; the king’s conscience would not 
permit him to give his assent to a law, 
enabling him to exercise his own pleasure 
in the promoting of his Roman Catholic 
Subjects in the army ; his conscience , they 
told us, would not permit him to do this ; 
when (Oh ! the matchless knaves !) there 
was, at that same time, in existence, a 
law, to which the king had given his assent , 
enabling him to employ and give rank to 
German (aye, to German!) and other 
Foreign Roman Catholics in that same 
army, upon which law he had chearfully 
and cordially acted. Now, then, I leave 
you to say, if any thing ever was so de- 
testable as the Conduct of those men, who, 
in 1807, pretended that the late ministry 
made an attempt upon the conscience of 
the king ; and, it is, I think, impossible, 
that, sooner or later, that conduct should 

escape punishment. It is an insult 

to the king, of the most outrageous de- 
scription, to suppose, that “ scruples of 
“conscience?* prevented him from giving 
his assent to a law, which was to open 
the door of promotion in the army to 
Roman Catholics who were his own sub- 
jects, when he had already given his assent 


- Covent Garden Theatre. [890 

to, and was acting upon, a law which had 
opened that door to Roman Catholics who 
were foreigners . Talk of disloyalty , in- 
deed ! In what light more odious than 
this is it possible for disloyalty, however 
inveterate, to place the conduct and dis- 
position of the king ? But, this, as it has 
been well-observed in the Examiner of 
last Sunday, is after the manner of these 
men, who always lug in the king; who 
always endeavour to make him a party 
with them; and who thus, by impli- 
cation, identify opposition to. themselves with 
disloyalty to the king . Yet, this device is 
not original ; for the reader will find, by 
a reference to the Parliamentary History, 
in the reign of Charles II., that just so ; 
exactly in the same manner, acted those 
men, who by an abuse of the king’s name, 
prepared the way for the expulsion of the 
family of Stuart. They, too, called them- 
selves exclusively, “ the king* s friends ;** 
and, indeed, they practised all those arts, 
which have, of late years, / been so much 
in vogue, and which have brought us into 

our present perilous situation. Enough 

has now, I think, been said to convince any 
impartial man of the necessity of concilia- 
tory measures towards the Irish Catholics, as 
the only means of obtaining a sure defence for 
that now-vulnerable part of the kingdom. 
In estimating our dangers, how large a 
part of them arises from Ireland every 
man capable of reasoning must perceive. 
In estimating our wants of force, Ireland 
is the grand item. In estimating our an- 
nual expences, Ireland again stands fore- 
most upon the list. Ought not some at- 
tempt to be made, then, to change the si- 
tuation of Ireland ? And, will the in- 
triguing hypocrites still tell us, that the 
king*s conscience stands in the way of such 

change ? My object, for the reasons 

I have already stated, is not to promote a 
desire to see a change in the ministry, 
about which, unless a change of system 
be first openly avowed, I am quite in- 
different; but, at any rate, I wish to see 
Ireland conciliated, and that speedily ; 
for* without that, I am thoroughly con- 
vinced, there can be no safe defence, for 
any part of this kingdom, against the 
long-planned and persevering attempts of 
our enemy. 

Covent Garden Theatre.— —Two rea- 
sons have hitherto prevented me frotit 
making the scenes at this place a subject 
of remark : theirs*, that the Register has 
never meddled with theatrical matters ; 
and, the second, that to obtain, at this dis- 
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result of our garrisoning of the island of 
Sicily- The movements of Messrs. Read 
and Graham are of infinitely more interest 
to us than the movements of Baron Dburo 
and the Duke of Dalmatia; and the vic- 
tory of Mr. Clifford a thousand and a 
thousand times repays us for the Joss of the 

battle of Wagram, which produced the 
“ „ . - ° novt T aril nnt 


itance, correct information was difficult. 

The first impression upon my mind 

was, that the demand of Old Prices was 
unreasonable, seeing that all things have 
so much advanced in price ; and, besides, 

It appeared to me to be a violation of the 
rights of property to attempt to compel peo- 
ple to sell, entertainment at the of Aus’t'i ia.— In my next, I will put 

out'by the purchaser, who was at liberty recor( j an account of this Trial; 

leave the commodity to others, if he di 1 ^ meanwhile, let me not omit to 

not choose to take it at the seller spn- • admiration of the conduct of the 

- The argument of monopoly had some exp particularly of the answer, which 

weight against this reasoning, though i ^ P t h e Judge, when they said, 

did notappeartome conclusive against the tl '^ ^ t h oug ht it very harsh to construe 

Proprietors ; nor did I care a straw about that they tnou 0 . ^ ^ nf ^ 

their account that was published, because 
whether they got more than six per cent., 
or not, appeared to me to have nothing at 

all to do with the matter. As to the | 

nrvoate boxes , considered as a source of **»- 
S3* 1 jo not think nek ot tat. he- 1 

, ing of opinion, that the quantity of immo- „ n hat is passing at the 

, rality will be the same, whether those harsh to ^ ^ ca „ ying the terrors 
boxes be private or public. But, if it be j jf w int0 places of amusement, 

correct (of which I can hardly aoubt now) ofcY ' m . J not ti me for further remarks, 
that the construction of the House pens . but> j can not refrain from ex- 

-up, drives back, and degrades, the midd ing P a ’ n earnePt hope, that the Pro- 
class of people, that appears to me to be P . ® w j(j adopt, without loss of tune, 

solid ground of objection ; and a g rou (' > P 0 / conciliation. Other mea- 

, . too, upon which the audience have a full ; «ea / sort th t h s a „ame, 

and complete right to make a stand , be- snres ot^a ^ ^ and) therefore, I 

cause, the liberty to act plays is not given they h ^ ^ ^ what conciC , aT1 on 
for the private advantage of the players, but P ^ ^ j w ; s h very much to be 
for the entertainment of the public; and, it ^ w ; t h a correct account of all the 

appears to me, that those who act under jn which bail has been required 

the patent, have no mode right to drive and the circumstances of 

back and degrade the people, than has the j f ’ otn w hom demanded.-— 

minister of any. church by appropmtmg J^^rjunportant matter 
air the convenient and comfortable and. inisisdv ) i COBBETl. 

conspicuous parts of that church to the nih n«>. 1809 

. . • ^ th* rlrh To thlS OIS- 


that they tnougm u ^ ~ 

so slight a matter into an act ; o .not. lhere 
spokethe good sense of Englishmen , here 
breathed the mild spirit ° f EngtiaVi law . 
Rioting indeed ! Had there been a spirit 
of rioting, would there now have been a 
bench or a door or any. moveable thing m 


exclusive use of the rich.- To this dis- 

tribution, therefore, of the room m the 
theatre, I should have objected, even it 
the price of admission had been but half 
what it formerly was'; and, if the descrip- 
tion given me be correct, I must say, that 
the proprietors do seem to have lost sight 
of that respect, which it is always then 
duty to show towards the public at large.. 
I am willing to suppose, that they meant 
no disrespect ; but, certainly, such is the 

appearance.- But, I might have got 

over this ; I might even have wished to 
forget the employment of the Jews and 
Bruisers; but, how is it possible ever to 
forget the attempts that have been made 
upon the personal liberty of so many of the 
people ? Here the matter becomes a po- 
litical one, and a matter, too, of far more 
interest to us, than the result of the war in 
Spain and Portugal, adding thereunto the 


Both/. 1th Bee . 1S09 

EDINBURGH REVIEW, 

On the Conduct qf the War, and Purl*- 
mentary Reform . 

(To the Morning Chronicle I an 11 " 
debted for an earlier sight of the fol omg 

article than I should othenvise have ob- 
tained. I, therefore, insert the 
duction used by that print.] 

The article in the last numbwonbe 

Edinburgh Review, entitled; 
duct of the War," contains 
lent view of the P roc< j^ ° j a the 
army under Sir John a ca reful 

North of -Spain, founded ^°" ® dpn b. 
examination of all. the docu ^ this 
iications which have a PP e b u t elo- 
1 subject. The following short du 
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quent tribute to the memory of the Hero 
of Corunna, will not be read without 
interest : 

‘ “ The battle which he fought at the 
w end of this memorable retreat/and which 
* closed the sufferings of his followers, 
"and his own career of glory, will live, 
"for ever in the recollection of his grate- 
" ful country. But it is not this last scene 
"of his triumph alone that will claim the 
"lasting regards of England. She will 
"proudly remember that his judgment 
"and skill were only surpassed by his 
"unconquerable valour; she will fondly 
"dwell upon that matchless self-denial 
" which subjected all his interests to her 
" weal, as it devoted all his faculties to her 
" service ; she will hold him up to her 
" most famous warriors in after times, 
" when the envious clamours of the hour 
" are hushed, and the minions of present 
power are forgotten, as a bright exam- 
" pie of that entire forbearance, — that 
" utter extinction of every selfish feeling, 

" that high and manly sacrifice even of 
" the highest and manliest of passions, — 
"that severe mortification of ambition 
itself, which she has a paramount right 
" to require from him to whom she yields 
u the guidance of her armies ; and, while 
" she records that the hero of Corunna 
" fought no vain battles , — courted no vul- 
" gar applause in rash and senseless marches , 
u l° st 710 trophies, no captives, — abandoned 
" no hospitals to the enemy , and yielded no 
"post 'of danger to feeble allies, she will 
" pronounce the name of Moore, to 
" blight those un-hallowed laurels which 
ar ® won by the wasted blood of her 
children, and the tarnished honour 
" of her arms.”- — This is succeeded by 

* perspicuous arid impressive histori- 
cal summary of the measures pursued 
by Government in the subsequent pro- 
tection ot the war. It concludes with 
the following observations, which are 
worthy of particular attention " The 
" Parliament of England is about to as- 
" semble once more ; and the authors of 
" our calamities dhnnot prevent their con- 
" duet from being at least brought before 

ffi'U illustrious tribunal. Hitherto they 
" have not made any defence ; nor have 
" they even hinted that they had any 

* to male. They have admitted all their 
“ jadures to be complete and fatal ; they 
** have confessed, that the opportunities 
" which they have lost will in all likeli- 
" hood never return. After a few wretched 

* attempts to divide the blame among 
H themselves, in shares different from 


" those in which the country is dis? 
" posed to apportion it, they have been 
"compelled to allow' that among them- 
tS selves it must all be divided, and upon 
“ them alone must the responsibility rest. 
" They have not dared to deny, that the 
“ prospects of the Continent are become 
" more dismal than ever ; that its confi- 
" dence in England is gone ; that the 
" map of Europe, from Moscow to Paris, 
" and from Lapland to Calabria, offers to 
" the eye only a collection of States, ag- 
" gfc-andised by her hostility, or ruined 
" by the perilous bounty of her alliance, 
" Abroad and at home — which way so- 
" ever the eye can turn, our rulershave 
" amply admitted, that our affairs art; 
" only not desperate, and have themselves 
" come forward to declare, that the em- 
“ pire is reduced to a state of difficulty, 
" from which there can be at least no pre- 
" cedent of its ever havirig escaped in 
" former times. Aqd after all these con- 
" fessions, their only excuse, the only at*> 
" tempt they make to regain the confi- 
" dence of the people, is to tell us, " that 
“ " the King has reigned fifty years. ’ 9 They 
" have ruined our allies ; they have 
" failed in ever}' plan : they have brought 
“ us through slaughter and disgrace, 
" loaded with ignominy, and weighed 
" down with almost intolerable burdens-— 
" to the very brink of destruction but 
" the King is very old/ and * he has reigned 
" above half a century/ — It now remains 
“ to be seen, whether that Parliament, which 
“ stands in no need of reformation — which is a 
" fair representative of the people of England 
" — which speaks the sentiments of the country 
“ — will be satisfied with this ■> set , off; 

" and once more acquit the Ministers of all 
" blame for their recent mismanagement* 

" Holding, in common with the Parlia- 
" ment itself, the doctrine of its purity and 
" of its sufficiency to save the State, we can- 
" not anticipate such a decision. But if, 

" unhappily, w r e should find ourselves mis- 
" taken ; if, again, every measure and 
" every minister be covered over with its 
" approbation, then we will venture to predict, 

“ not chat the Government is acquitted, but 
“ that the Parliament stands condemned ; and 
" we shall most unwillingly be compelled to 
" appear in the foremost rank of those who 
" must acknowledge that they are convinced 
lt and converted. For it is needless to dis- 
f guise the matter. A refusal to punish 
the authors of our misfortunes can only 
" mean one of two things — either that 
"there has been no blame incurred — or 
“ that it is inexpedient to declare it, b«- 
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“ cause such a resolution would drive the 
“ guilty persons from the Government. 
“ In the one case, the Parliament will 
*' show that it is not the Representative of 
“ the Country ; in the other, we shall have 
“ a conclusive proof that the Ministers of 
“ the Crown are irremovable. The re - 
“ sponsibility qf our rulers, that fairest fea- 
u ture in the theory of the Constitution, 
*' will be no longer even a name , wherewithal 
** to round parliamentary periods ; and 
“ the people will thenceforward recognise, 
** in the great Council of the Nation,, wo* 
“ the guardian of their interests , ail cl the 
“ champion of their rights, but a well contrived 
“ instrument of taxation. — The consequences 
“ of such a decision, therefore, will be 
te productive of incalculable mischief ; it 
“ will complete the alienation of the Countiy 
“ from 1 the Government, and shame away the 
“ boldest defenders of the present system. In 
* the mean time, the pressure of the war, 
“ and of the public burthens, will rapidly 
“ increase. The scene of hostilities will 
" approach to our own shores ; and the 
“ taxes, which, like the war, have as yet 
“ only been felt at a distance, will at 
“ length come home to every man.* This 
“ truth will then break upon the minds of 
u all, even of the most confiding and in- 
et considerate, — the truth with which we 
“ opened the present discussion — that 
“ there is an intimate and necessary con- 
“ nection between the foreign policy of 
<e the State, and the happiness of each in- 
€t dividual within * its boundaries ; that 
(< every man who pays taxes — every man 
“ who values the security of his property, 
" or his own future safety from foreign do- 
“ minion, is immediately affected by the 
“ mismanagement of the war ; that not a 
" plan falls to the ground, not a bad ap- 
“ pointment of Commander or Ambas- 
€t sador is made at Court, not an opportu- 
“ nity of beating the enemy in councils, 
“ or in arms, is lost, without our being, a 
“ little sooner, or a little later, indivi* 


* We do not mean to blame the addi- 
tional rigour with which the taxes, espe- 
cially that on property, are now levied ; 
because it is undoubtedly fair that default- 
ers should be made, as far as possible, to 
contribute ; and we only fear, the utmost 
ingenuity of the collectors will still be 
eluded by the mercantile classes. But we 
simply state the fact, that the country 
scarcely knows the weight of those taxes. 
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dually sensible of it. What will then re- 
main for the people to do, we need scarcely 
point out. If they value their personal 
happiness and national independence, 
they will watch over their rulers with 
redoubled jealousy, and never rest satis- 
“ fied until their efforts shall have restored 
" the indisputable connection between misrule 
u and retribution ,” 


. OFFICIAL PAPERS. 

Italy. — Proclamation issued by Eugene Na- 
poleon , Ar eh- Chancellor of State of the 
French Empire, Viceroy of Italy, l^ince 
of Venice, and Commander in Chief qf the 
Army of Italy, to the People of the Tyrol, 
dated, Head Quarters, Villach, Oct, 26th, 
1809 . 

Tyroleans ! Peace is concluded between 
his Majesty the Emperor of the French, 
King of Italy, Protector of the Confede- 
ration of the Rhine, my august Father 
and Sovereign, and his Majesty the Em- 
peror of Austria. — Peace therefore pre- 
vails every where, except among you— 
you only do not enjoy its benefits. — Lis- 
tening to perfidious suggestions, you have 
taken up arms against your laws, and have 
subverted them, and now you are gather- 
ing the bitter fruits of your rebellion; 
terror governs your cities ; idleness and 
misery reign in you; discord is in the 
midst of you ; and disorder every where 
prevails. His'Majesty the Emperor and 
King, touched with your deplorable situ- 
ation, and with the testimonies of repent- 
ance which several of you have conveyed 
to his throne, has expressly consented, h 
the Treaty of Peace, to pardon your erroi s 
and misconduct. — I then bring you pea( s 
since I bring you pardon. But I declai e 
to you, that pardon is granted you only ( i 
the condition that you return to your ob - 
dience and duty, that you voluntarily la J 
down your arms, and that you offer no r - 
sistance to my troops. —Charged with tl ; 
command of the armies which surroui 1 
you, I come to receive your submissio , 
oV to compel you to submit. — The arn r 
will be preceded by Commissioners a * 
pointed by me to hear your complain , 
and to do justice to the demands you nr 
have to make — But know that these Coi 
missioners can only listen to you wh i 
you have laid down your arms.— Tyi 
ieans! If your complaints and demar > 
be well founded, I hereby promise tt * 
justice shall be done you. 
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v SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 

Mr. Clifford’s Action against Brandon. 

The issue of this action is of a good 

deal of importance as relating onerely to 
the conduct of the proprietors of the 
theatre, on the one part, and to that of the 
audience, on the other part; but, when 
considered in its probable influence upon 
the general freedom, and the personal 
safety, of the people, it is of a degree of 

importance not easily to be described. r 

Viewing it in this light, I must, of course, 
think it my duty to put upon record a 
short account of the Trial, having first 
stated the grounds upon which the action 

was brought. For , many weeks past, 

the audience at the new-built theatre of 
Covent Garden, have, by noises of various 
sorts, by the exhibition of placards, cock- 
ades, medals, and by other means, ex- 
pressed their disapprobation of the ad- 
vance which the proprietors have made 
on the former prices of admission, and 
also of the construction of the interior of 
the house, by which, it appears, that the 
middling class of the people are shut out 
from their usual chance of obtaining com- 
fortable and respectable seats. Various 
are the means, which, it seems, the pro- 
prietors have resorted to, in order to stifle 
this opposition. Amongst others, the caus- 
ing of persons to be seized, the causing of 
persons composing part of the audience , to be 
seized as criminals; to be dragged before* 
the Police-Magistrates, who are justices of 
the peace receiving a salary from Govern- 
ment, and removable at the pleasure of 
the minister of the day ; to be, by the said 
magistrates, held to bail, or committed to 
prison ; and, it appears, that many very 
respectable persons, not happening to have 
bondsmen immediately at hand, have been 
committed to prison, and to a prison, too, 
chiefly used for the* confinement of the 
Worst and lowest of wretches.—; — One of 
the persons, thus seized, some few weeks 
ago, was Mr. Henry Clifford, a barrister 
of great eminence for talent in his profes- 
sion, and not less distinguished for the 
soundness of his political principles and 
bis attachment to the cause of English 
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freedom. This gentleman having been, 
one evening, in the Pit of the Theatre, 
and having, amongst the other marks of 
his disapprobation of the conduct of the 
proprietors, put in his hat a paper with 
the letters O P, which have been used as 
a sign of opposition, being the initials of 
the words Old Prices ; this gentleman, 
for having thus acted, was, after the play 
was over, and as he was going along the 
passage from the interior of the play- 
house, seized, without any warrant, by a 
police-officer, who acted under the express 
orders of a Mr. Brandon, a servant of the 
proprietors, who appears to have had the 

chi$f management in these arrests. 

Mr. Clifford was, it appears, dragged, in 
the usual way, from the Theatre to the 
Police-Justice's office at Bow Street, where 
it was not thought wise, it seems, either to 
force him to give bail, or to send him to 
prison. He was, therefore, discharged j 
whereupon he brought his action against 
Mr, Brandon for false imprisonment , which 
action was tried, in the court of Common 
Pleas, before Sir James Mansfield, the 
Chief Justice of that court, on Tuesday 

the 5th instant. -Mr. Brandon's plea 

was, that what was passing at the Theatre, 
on the evening when Mr. Clifford was 
seized and dragged to Bow Street, amount- 
ed to a riot ; that Mr. Clifford had taken 
part in that riot; and, that the seizure waa 
made legally.— — Mr. Serjeant Best, s who 
was counsel for Mr^ Clifford, contended, 
that all this was false; that what was going* 
on at the theatre was riot a riot ; that, if it 
was, Mr. Clifford had no hand in it; and, 
that if it had been a riot and he bad ft 
hand in it, still the arrest was illegal, be- 
cause, the pretended riot was at an end 
when the seizure was made,, and that, 
therefore, the seizure was illegal, and the 
imprisonment false, there having been no 
warrant granted for making the seizure. 
Mr. Serjeant Shepherd, counsel for 
Mr. Brandon, took, of course, the exactly 
opposite assertions. It would be usqt 
less to attempt any analysis of thea* 
speeches ; but, there is one point of Mr* 
Shepherd's doctrine, relating to the fuw> 
tions of jyri&i. tliaf ought aot feo 
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particular notice, and, indeed, marked re- 
probation. The report ot his speech 

makes him say : “ Whether, under 

t€ the circumstances of the case, as they 
“ had been detailed in evidence, the De- 
u fendant was justified in point qf law , for 
“ having ordered the seizure of Mr. Clif- 
“ ford, the Jury must decide. They must 
“ decide this question, according. to the 
“principle of law, which in that, as in 
4t other cases, he hoped, they would receive , 

“ from the directions of his Lordship; be- 
« cause, if his Lordship, or any other 
" learned Judge, should happen to mistake 
“ the law', any advocate for the person, to 
“ whose disadvantage the misdirection 
(t had been given by any such Learned 
“ Judge, thank God, had another Court to 
* e apply to", so as to have any error, if such 
tf should be found, corrected. The Jury, 

“ he was sure, wpuld see, that it was fit, 

« the law in this, as in all other cases, 

“ should be laid down by those, who are 
<c the Judges of the land ; and, that it 
(f should not vary, from day to day, with 
** the opinions of Gentlemen w ho are 
(t summoned, from time to time, to per 
€( form the functions of jury-men. Me- 
ct lancholy, indeed, would it be for the 
« Constitution, and for this, or any other 
t( country, governed by law, were there 
“ not a tribunal, composed of persons com- 
c< petent to decide upon all questions of 
cV | aw — men, whose lives had been dedicated 
« to the study of the law, the former part to 
<r the practice, and the latter part to the 
te honest, upright administration of that 
a — I never heard of any thing 

like this before. It argued a strong 
misgiving, in the mind of the Serjeant, 
that the Jury was not on his side and that 
the Judge was. But, it is the argument ; 
it is the reasoning , which I wish to point 
out to the reprobation of the reader. We 
have often seen attempts to chip away the 
functions of jury-men, and I’ wish I could 
say, that they had been’ made in vain ; 
but, here is an attempt to nullify their 
functions altogether ; and to hold them 
forth to the country as being no longer of 

any use. This was precisely one of 

t‘hp’ cases contemplated in the words of 
my motto. Points qf law were here inter- 
mixed with matters of fact ; but, Serjeant 
^Shepherd would have the Jury not think of 
meddling with the law , though, if they 
so acted, they might as well have left the 
whole to the Judge. There was no ques- 
tion about the fact of Mr. Clifford’s having 
been m the Theatre or his having worn 


the O P. There was no question at all 
about this ; and, therefore, if the Jury 
were not to exercise their judgment upon 
the question of -law, if they were not to 
judge, whether what took place at the 
theatre was a riot; and, supposing it to 
have been a riot, if they were not to judge, 
whether the conduct of Mr. Clifford 
amounted to a participation in that riot ; 
and, again, if they were not to judge, 
whether (supposing there to have been a 
riot) the riot was at an end when Mr. 
Clifford was arrested ; if they were to 
judge of none of these things ; if all these 
points were to be left to the Chief 
Justice, what was the use of the Jury ? 
What possible use could it be to impan- 
nel twelve men upon such a matter, when 
Mr. Clifford himself stated his having 
been at the Theatre and acknowledged 
his having worn the O P, and when the 
defendant acknowledged his having or- 
dered Mr. Clifford to be seized ? The 
truth h, that, in this case, asm most other 
cases cf a similar nature, there was 
nothing in dispute, and, of course, nothing 
to decide upon, but the points of law; 
so that, if Serjeant Shepherd’s doctrine 
had been sound, it must have been mere 
mockery to submit the case to a Jury. 
What were the questions ? 

1. Whether Mr. Clifford was at the 

. Theatre. 

2. Whether he wore the O P. 

3. Whether there was a riot at the 

Theatre. , 

4. Whether Mr. Clifford s conduct 
amounted to a participation in it, 
if it was a riot. 

5. Whether the riot, if it was one, was 
still going ori when he was seized 
w ithout a warrant. 

The first two, which the Serjeant would 
call questions of fact, were of no im- 
portance ; and those the Jury might 
decide upon. But, as to the other > 
they were to be decided upon by 
Judge. As to these questions, upon whic 
alone any doubt could possibly have ex- 
isted, the Jury were, according to j**; 
jeant Shepherd’s doctrine, to be no more 
than the mere moutfi-piece of the g ? 

and the functions they were to P®> 01 

might have been performed full as Y 
the Crier of the .Court. — -Talk of 
of fact, indeed! Why, what are these 
three latter questions, above stated, 
questions of fact ? Or, at least, q 
tion of fact is so interwoven with 9 
tion of law, that there is no such thing 
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separating them. This reasoning of 

Serjeant Shepherd applies to all cases ; 
to all possible cases. To cases of treason, 
for instance. Suppose a man to be ar- 
raigned for treason, upon the ground of 
his having written a certain paper and 
sent it secretly to other persons, which 
acts are asserted by his accusers to come 
under the legal definition of compassing 
the death of the king. If, in such a case, 
the accusers are prepared with proof, of 
the accused person having written and sent 
the paper, they know, beforehand, if the 
Serjeant’s doctrine be sound, that the jury 
will have nothing at all to do with the de- 
cision ; and thus the man is not found 
guilty by his peers , but by the Judge 

alone. There is nobody who. denies, 

that Judges have more knowledge of the 
law, than juries can be expected to have; 
but, it does not hence follow, that the 
life, fortune, or fame, of any man ought to 
be left to the judge, in any case whatever; 
and, it is plain, that, if in this case, the 
jury was to follow implicitly, and to de- 
cide upon, the opinion of the judge be- 
cause he was a man who had made the 
law his peculiar study, there is no case in 
which they ought not to decide upon the 
same principle ; and that, of course, there 
is no case wherein a jury can' be of any 
use whatever, except as mere instruments 
in the hands of the judge, and that the 
old idea of a man’s being tried by his 

peers is perfect nonsense. This doctrine 

of Serjeant Shepherd did formerly prevail, 
and was, by wicked political judges, 
acted upon in cases of libel ; but in 1792, 
this doctrine, which had long disgraced 
our courts of justice, was extinguished by 
an act of parliament, brought forward by 
Mr. Fox, and passed for the express pur- 
pose ; apd which act of parliament de- 
clares, that, in cases of libel, as in other 
cases , the jury shall judge of and decide 
upon the law as well as the fact. Before 
this act was passed Lord Mansfield and 
some other judges had acted upon the 
contrary maxim ; but, it ought to be ob- 
served, that this maxim had been repeat- 
edly condemned by the great Lord Cam- 
den, who was certainly one of the most 
honest lawyers as well as one of the most 
wise men, that this country ever knew. 

Serjeant Shepherd allowed, that it 

was possible for the Judge to misdirect the 
jury ; for him to lay that down as law, 
which was not law. But, said he, tf in 
“ such case, thank God , there is another 
“ court , to which the party, against whom 


" such misdirection may operate, may ap- 
“ peal, and to which court, in such case, 
“ his counsel will advise him to appeal.” 
The Serjeant does not appear to have 
named this other court; but, he could 
mean no other than the House of Lords, 
the probable expence of appealing to which 
court the Serjeant forgot to mention ; or, 
perhaps, he thought that that formed no 
objection to such a mode of proceeding. 
No, Mr. Serjeant, we have been taught to 
look for protection to a jury of our equals ; 
and, whatever may be your taste, there 
are very few of us who are in love with 
“ the law's delay” one of the things, which 
the great studier and master of human na- 
ture has reckoned amongst the causes of 
self-murder. Observe, too, that, beside 
the delay of the law, how it must, in such 
case, operate in favour of the rich and 
against the poor . If the judge misdirect 
the jury against a rich man, he can ap- 
peal ;*but, how is it possible, be the case 
ever so gross,' for a poor man to appeal to 
the House of Lords ? What man even in 
middling circumstances, ever did make 
such an appeal ? Does the Serjeant re- 
collect one? If he does let him name 
him. rHaving remarked upon this doc- 

trine, manifestly having in view the object 
of preventing the jury, in this case, from 
deciding upon their own opinion, let us 

see what was v the result. The Chief- 

Justice, according to the printed reports 
of the Trial, gave it as his opinion, that 
what was going on at the Theatre, on the 
^evening when Mr. Clifford was seized, 
was a riot ; it appeared, too, that he 
thought that acts of Mr. Clifford made 
him a participator in the riot; and it also ap- 
peared, that he did not consider the riot at 

an end, when Mr. Clifford was seized. 

The jury, however, notwithstanding the 
above doctrine of Serjeant Shepherd, gave 
a verdict for the plaintiff, Mr. Clifford, 
with damages of five pounds. 

Jurors’ Names. 

STEPHEN PITT, Church-street, Kensington, Esq. 
EDWARD JENNINGS, Young street, ditto. Esq. 
WILLIAM DAY, Brook Green, Esq. 

GEORGE SCOTT, Upper Mall, Hammersmith, Esq. 
THOMAS ROGERS, York Buildings, Esq. 

The above were the only five of the Special Jury. 
THOMAS GREENWAY, -n 
RICHARD NORTIN, 

GEORGE READER, 

JOHN SEYMOUR, > Tales Men from tht 
THOMAS RYAN, Common Pannel. 

WILLIAM BEST, 

MARK COOK, ■ J - 

2F2 
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Before the jury retired, the judge had 
desired them, if they should find tor Mr. 
Clifford, to state upon which of the two 
grounds they gave their verdict : whether 
upon the ground of Mr. Clifford's hot hav- 
ing been guilty of a riot; or, upon the ground 
of his having been apprehended after the 
riot was over. When, therefore, the jut y 
returned, and gave their verdict, the judge 
is reported to have asked them for an ex- 
planation of the ground, upon which they 
gave it/ But, I shall now insert this part 
of the report, as I find it in the news-papers, 
it being of the utmost consequence, that no 
misrepresentation of what passed should 
take place. 

« SmJ. Mansfield then requested the 
« Foreman to acquaint him with the ground 
« on which their verdict had been given 
<* with reference to what he had referred 
“ in his charge, whether they found tor 
**. the Plaintiff upon the illegality of the 
** Arrest , or upon the ground that Mr, 

« Clifford had not been guilty cf a riot. 

*• The Foreman replied, that on the ll 
« legality of the arrest, they were unani 
« mous. With respect to the question ot 
“ Mr. Clifford having been concerned in 
« a riot, there was a difference of opi- 
“ nion. That question had. not, however, 

** been decisively discussed, as the Jury 
*< was unanimous in their verdict on the 
“ first principle. 

“ Sir James Mansfield — I am sorry 
“ that that question was not decided, for 
“ it leaves the thing which I wished to be 
“ decided as equivocal as ever. I am in* 

« deed very sorty that the Jury did not 
*< agree on the distinct grounds of the 
«« verdict, for^> this shocking mistake of 
“ the public will still go forth, and public 
* { outrage may be continued by a furious 
<( mob — it deserves no better name they 
" may think themselves authorized to take 
ft justice into their owrr hands, and gratity 
4t , their revenge by violence and outrage- 
" ous conduct, even, perhaps, to the ruin 
1 c qf their country . \Vhat may be the con- 
“ sequence pf such a spirit, it is impossj- 
“ hie to foresee, but certain J am, that it 
•* leads to every kind of how or- — possibly to 
f* ihe subversion of Government, certainly to 
« great evils, perhaps the worst that can be 
*• endured by a nation.. 

* « Juryman — Wse found the verdict on 

** the ground that the Plaintiff was ille- 
“ gaily apprehended. 

« SiR James Mansfield— That’s cqui- 
*< vocal, and decides nothing-^-for he 
“ might be a rioter, and yet illegally ap- 
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tt prehended by being taken "after th« 

“ thing was over. 

« Juryman.— It was generally thought 
<c rather harsh to construe wearing 0 P 
i* i n to an aCt of riot, and by some, that 
“ it would be inconsistent with the rights of 
“ Englishmen .” 

Wfth respect to Sir James s apprehen- 
sions of great national danger from what is 
o-oinsc on at the Theatre, I must say, that 
I do not participate in them. 1 have seen 
nothing, in any of the accounts that have 
reached me, that would induce me to sup- 
pose, that the Opposition at the Theatre has 
been at all marked with a snobbish cha- 
racter. We see, that scores of the oppo- 
sitionists are seized, even in the midst ot 
their companions, and dragged Mi to the 
office of the Police-Justices, where neither 
those justices, nor any of their officers, 
meet with any insult or hinderance m the 
execution ot their office. They eman 
bail, they send to prison, and no sort ot 
resistance is made. It is remarkable, too, 
that of the wounds said to have been re- 
ceived in the several scuffles, almost the 
whole have been received by the opposi- 
tionists. Scarcely a man on the other side 
has received a personal injury. Besses, 
it has been proved, under the hapds ot 
very respectable men, that common brums 
had had free admissions, not only for them- 
selves, but also to give to others ; and I 
cannot help thinking, that it will be finally 
made to appear, that, in measures of fom, 
the managers set the example. I ca > 
therefore, see much ground for Sir 
Mansfield’s pol itical fe *™> 1 T 
in the conduct of the O P’s any thing that 
appears to me to threaten the subvtrsmtf 
the government, or even the rum of the cwtf- 
try. We have before heard of the ruin of 
the country-; it is a very common phra 1 * 

it has been apprehended from various and 

innumerable causes ; but, really, ‘ 
not have apprehended it from & 
hooting, and groaning at th< e Th > 
however often repeated; I shoul n , 
supposed, that, evenjhe pelting 0 > 
players off ihe stage with orange-peel an 

tional rum. Indeed, I H 

should be much more apprehensive _ 

tional ruin from doctrine like th ** ■. 
jeant Shepherd ; for, if that dhctnne, w 
as it is described in the report ' * wou {4 
to be generally acted upon, th • ^ 

be an end of the main object tor 


an ena 01 tue _ 11#r v’s 

are now disposed to fight m our county 
defence : namely, the Trial by Juty> 
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doctrine had been acted upon, in the case 
of the seven Bishops , in the reign of James 
II. those Bishops would have been found 
guilty, and, of course, punished. If, in 
short, that doctrine had been acted upon, 
neither of the villains, Scroggs and Jef- 
freys, would ever have been accused of 
tyranny towards juries, for they never would 
hive met with any opposition, but, on the 
contrary, would have found juries to be a 
most convenient sort of 3 scape goat. Juries, 
like all the other institutions, intended as 
safeguards of freedom, become., if per- 
verted from their purpose, not only no 
safeguards at all, but the instruments of 
greater tyranny than vjould have been practised, 
if they had not existed . A judge, with the 
eyes of the public fixed upon his decisions, 
would be more likely to be cautious how 
he lent himself to the abuse of law, than if 
those decisions, though really his, passed 
for the decisions of juries. We cannot, 
therefore, too often, or too strongly, repeat 
our abhorrence of this doctrine, which, if 
acted upon, would make juries nothing 
more than the means of screening the mis- 
conduct of judges from public hatred and 

indignation. In some of the reports of 

this Trial, Mr. Serjeant Lens is represent- 
ed as urging the Judge to call upon the 
jury for a statement of the reasons, upon 
which they founded (heir verdict. This 
does not appear to have been done by the 
judge, who merely asked them to say, 
upon which of two distinct grounds they 
founded their verdict ; which, though new 
to me, was very different indeed from 
calling upon the jury for their reasons ge- 
nerally, which, in my opinion, would be 
a most daring violation of the rights of 
juries. A man may be very capable in- 
deed of forming a correct conclusion, and, 
from various causes, very incapable of 
clearly stating his reasons, especially be- 
fore a numerous assembly, who, from 
the very nature of the circumstances, 
must be watching every word that he 
utters. Besides, is it not manifest, that, 
in one and the same case, different men 
may come to the same conclusion upon 
different grounds ? Nay, must it not neces- 
sarily happen, in many cases, that the 
jury are not, at first, unanimous, and that 
their verdict is the result of some giving 
up their opinions to others? Into what 
endless labyrinths, then, would every case 
lead the persons impannelied as well as 
the court, were it to become customary to 

ask jurors the reasons for their verdict? 

Serjeant Shepherd talked of the mis- 


chiefs that must arise from jurors not 
taking the law of every case implicitly from 
the judge ; and, amongst those mischiefs 
he stated that of the law’s changing conti- 
nually, with every change of jurors. This 
is the old argument of Scroggs and Jef- 
freys, but it is not the more amiable or 

convincing for all that. If laws were 

all written; if all possible cases were pro- 
vided for in a manner so clearly as to 
leave nothing to be supplied by reasoning 
or construction ; and if we had a security 
from Heaven for all judges being honest 
and impartial; then (though, by the bye, 
it would be quite fatal to the Serjeant’s 
profession) I should say, leave the law to 
the judge, for he has spent his life in read- 
ing the law, and the jury have not. But, 
the fact is, that there is not one case out of 
one thousand which the law has so clearly 
provided for as to leave nothing to be sup- 
plied by construction ; and, there is, in al- 
most every case, especially of the sort of 
that now before us, so much depending 
upon the views and intentions of the par- 
ties, and the character of the act depends 
so much upon those circumstances, the 
true weight of which can be felt only by 
men who are taken from amongst the peo- 
ple, that I have no scruple to give it as 
my decided opinion, that a jury of twelve 
honest and impartial men, are, leaving all 
other considerations out of the question, 
more likely to come to a just decision than 
any single judge that ever sat even upon 
the English bench. The Serjeant, how- 
ever, should have remembered, that the 
institution of juries grew out of a scrupu- 
lous regard for the safety of the persons and 
the property of the people against the arm of 
encroaching power ; and that the great maxim 
of our benign law is, that it is better for a 
hundred times a hundred guilty persons to 
escape punishment, than that one innocent 
person should suffer. The laws have all 
been grounded upon the known existence 
of the power of juries to interpret those 
laws; and, therefore, if this power of ju- 
ries be taken away, or, which is the same 
thing, suffered to remain only in name, 
you, do, in fact, change the nature of those 
laws. — I do not wish to inculcate an idea, 
that our judges are fickle in their inter- 
pretation of the law ; but, surely, Mr. 
Serjeant Shepherd will not pretend to say, 
that different interpretations have not been 
given by different judges, of the same law ; 
nay of the same clause of ihe same written 
statute; and that, of course, different de- 
cisions have taken plact upon evidence of 
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the same facts, ov facts of exactly the same 
description, produced in different cases ? 
When the Serjeant was a young man, he 
must have seen the delightful puzzling 
that this created amongst the wiseacres at 
a Quarter Sessions. Our judges are, and 
have been, for many years past, as good, 
perhaps, in every respect, as judges ever 
were; but, still they are no more than 
men, and no men are perfect. It is nei- 
ther the wisdom or the integrity of the 
judges that I should distrust ; but, the 
power which Serjeant Shepherd contends 
for is, as Sir Arthur Picgot said in the 
debate upon the Irish Insurrection Bill,. 
u a power that I would give to no man ” 
In short, the Serjeant's doctrine would, if 
acted upon, render juries totally useless ; 
and we might as well consent, at once, to 
the revival of that infamous instrument of 
tyranny the Court of Star-Chamber , which 
was es r ablished for the purpose of inflict- ' 
ing punishments upon persons, whom 
juries could not be prevailed upon to find 
guilty. 

Edinburgh Reviewers It will be 

remembered, that these gentlemen have, 
in their justly celebrated work, lately en- 
deavoured to maintain, that the House of 
Commons stood in no need of a Reform. Much 
ingenuity wa s employed in this endeavour, 
and, -it may easily be supposed, that some 
eflect was produced by it. Events have, 
however, since the writing of that article, 
occurred, sufficient, it appears, to shake 

the opinions of its authors. Amongst 

the reasons why a Reform should take 
place, we always mentioned, the want, as 
things now stand, of any real responsibility 
in the ministers, be their conduct what it 
might. Now, in their Number for Octo- 
ber 1809, the Edinburgh Reviewers, after 
taking a view of the Conduct of the War, 
and particularly of the ruinous and dis- 
graceful Expeditions to Spain and Hol- 
land, declare, that, if the House of Com- 
mons do not make the ministers really re- 
sponsible for these failures, they (the Re- 
viewers) will join us in calling for a Par- 
liamentary Reform, as the only means of 

saving the nation from utter ruin. It is 

be^t to insert their own words , to avoid the 
possibility of a charge of misrepresenta- 
tion — — <f It now remains to be seen, 
“ whether that Parliament which stands in 
“ no need of reformation — which is a fair rc- 
“ presen tative of the people of England —which 
" speaks the sentiments of the country — will 
“ once more acquit the Ministers of all 
“ blame for their recent mismanagement. 


“ Holding in common with the Parliament 
“ itself, the doctrine of its purity and of 
“ its sufficiency to save the State, we can- 
“ not anticipate such a decision. But if, 
“ unhappily, we should find ourselves 
" mistaken ; if again, every measure and 
“ every minister be covered over with its 
“ approbation, then we will venture to predict, 
“ not that the Government is acquitted, but 
{i that the Parliament stands condemned ; and 
“ we shall most unwillingly be compelled to 
“ appear in the foremost rank of those who 
“ must acknowledge that they are convinced 
“ and converted. For it is needless to disi 
“ guise the matter. A refusal to punish 
“ the authors of our misfortunes can only 
“ mean one of two things — either that 
“ there has been no blame incurred— or 
“ that it is inexpedient to declare it, be- 
“ cause such a resolution would drive the 
“ guilty persons from the Government. 
“ in the one case, the Parliament will 
t( shew that it is not the Representative of 
“ the Country ; in the other we shall have 
“ a conclusive proof that the Ministers of 
'* the Crown are irremovable. The re - 
“ sponsibility of our rulers , that fairest fea- 
“ ture in the theory of the Constitution, 
** will be no longer even a name , where- 
“ withal to round parliamentary periods: 
“ and the people will thenceforward recog- 
“ nize, in the great Council of the Nation, 
" not the guardian of their interests, and the 
" champion of their rights, hut a well con - 
“ trived instrument of taxation . — The conse- 
“ quences of such a decision, therefore, 
e * will be productive of incalculable mis- 
“ chief; it will complete the alienation of the 
“ Country from the Government, and shame 
“ away the boldest defenders of the present 
“ system .” Here then, we have a dis- 

tinct pledge; that unless the parliament 
punish the present ministers for their ma- 
nagement of the war ; we have a distinct 
promise, that, unless the parliament, at its 
meeting, does this, the Edinburgh Review- 
ers will join us, nay, will place themselves 
at our head, and be our leaders in all 
• lawful endeavours to obtain a Reform oi 
the Parliament. — I cannot help thinking, 
that the writers of this work do now per- 
ceive, that the nation is not to be saved 
without a Reform of the Parliament, an 
that this is only a decent way ol account- 
ing for the change of sentiment, whic 
upon this subject, they now mean to dis- 
cover. A correspondent, in a letter in- 

serted below, supposes, that the artice 
against Parliamentary Reform was written 
by a person, now no longer one oi t e 
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writers in the Review. I should have 
guessed it to be the production of Lord 
Selkirk ; and, indeed, I believe him to be 
the author of it. Persons, conducting 
such publications, are but too apt (without 
any corrupt motive) to suffer rank and 
wealth to usurp their pages. This would 
be of no consequence at all, if the authors 
were to put their names to what they write; 
but, it is of great, and may be of mis- 
chievous, consequence, when their writ- 
ings go forth to the world as the writings 
of the editors, or conductors, of a cele- 
brated work At any rate, wp have 

now the pledge of the conductors, and to 
that pledge, we shall, I trust, find ' them 
adhere. 

. Conduct of the War. The mis- 

management of the war is now denied by 
no man. The very hireling news-papers 
confess that it has been mismanaged ; or, 
at least, they have not the effrontery to 

deny the fact. Let us now see, then, 

what the parliament will do.. The public 
must remember, that, after all thoughts of 
an attempt upon Antwerp had been given 
op, the hirelings of the press told us, that 
the island of Walcherm was invaluable; that 
it was a most important post for us to hold ; 
and that it was well worth all the expence 
and all the loss of lives, which the capture 
of it had occasioned. Kay, it will be 
remembered, that, these assertions were 
not confined to the hireling prints ; for 
that Lord Chatham himself, when he com- 
municated to the ministers (in a dispatch 
that was published) his intention not to 
proceed up the Scheldt, did not fail to tell 
them what a “ valuable possession 1 ’ the 
country would find in the Island of Walche- 

ren. Long before that time, and at that 

time, I endeavoured to convince my read- 
ers of the impossibility of our holding 
Walcheren for only one winter. For these 
endeavours I was most outrageously abused 
by the hirelings. Iwas represented almost 
as a traitor, because I advised the ministers 
to evacuate the island with all possible 
speed ; and, because I repeated my re- 
monstrances against keeping, or attempt- 
ing to keep, x the island, or any part of it, 
the Nabob's Gazette lamented that I was 

not “silenced.” Well! we now see, 

that, if my advice had been followed, how 
much loss, hpw much disgrace, this nation 

would have avoided ! 1 am, for my 

part, quite at a loss to discover, upon what 
grounds the ministers will, or can, attempt 
to defend their warlike measures. Any 
jaian, or set of men, may err. This is very 
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true ; but, it is nothing at all in the way 
of justification of those, who have taken 
upon them to manage the affairs of a na- 
tion. I am at a loss to discover what sort 
of apology even, can be offered, not for the 
failure but for the undertaking , of either of 
the expeditions. I regard that in Spain to 
be the worst, after all; especially as it 
was undertaken with the sad experience 
of Sir John Moore before the eyes of the 
ministry as w r ell as the commander. I do 
not agree with the 'Edinburgh Reviewers 
in all they say of Sir John Moore, or of 
his conduct in Spain. I believe him to 
have been much to blame, but the minis- 
try and their agents to have been more to 
blame. His retreat w r as too precipitate. 
It w r as a, flight, and a flight it need not 
have been, if the necessary precautions had 
been taken at several of the passes in the 
mountains, and at two or three of the 
bridges. This, however, has nothing to 
do with the present question. And, again, 
I say, that I am totally at a loss to dis- 
cover, what sort of apology can possibly 
be found for the undertaking of either of 
those ruinous expeditions. 1 have, how- 

ever, no notion, that the matter will be 
taken up in the manner that it ought to 
be, when the parliament meets.. And, 
yet, all other motives aside, it is strange 
that a motive of self-preservation should 
not impel men of property all to join 
in their endeavours to prevent a repeti- 
tion of such w'aste of the national means ; 
to prevent a repetition of measures, 
so manifestly tending to the downfall 
of the state. But, it has in all nation* 
been thus. There appears, under such 
circumstances of public danger, the same 
sort of infatuation always to have pre- 
vailed ; and, the truth is, perhaps, that 
such infatuation is a necessary consequence 
proceeding from the same cause as the 
danger itself. It would Mem that the 
blows, w'hich cripple a nation, do, at the 

same time, deprive it of its senses. 

I cannot bring rnvself to entertain the ter- 
rible idea of England's becoming a de- 
pendence of France, an idea not less fear- 
ful than that of death itself; but, still, if 
things go on in their present course, I 
cannot see, how vve are to escape this 
dreadful end. . If our affairs are to be ex- 
posed to the natural and inevitable con- 
sequences of continual bickerings and in- 
trigues^fself-interest, if grovel ling passion, 
are to bear sway, reason says we must fall, 
and fall we shall. 
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City o> London. 1 am happy to see, 

that the Citizens of London are, at last, 
alive. The proposition for calling a meet- 
ing of the Common Council for the pur- 
pose of rescinding the motion, carried at 
the last meeting, seems to have roused tbe 
separate Wards , most ot whom have in- 
structed their representatives to support 
that motion.— —This does not appear to 
have been expected by the courtiers; that is 
to say, by the Contractors, Jobbers, Loan- 
Jews, and all the train of “ blood-suckers/' 
as the Great Lord Chatham used most sig- 
nificantly to call them. It will, I hope, 
lead to good. The day for electing Com- 
mon-Council Men is approaching ; and, it 
is to be hoped, that the people of London, 
who really do, in this respect, enjoy the 
Constitution unimpaired, will show the 
whole nation, that it- is of some use to enjoy 
the Constitution. The old cant of leav- 

ing the matter to parliament was again 
brought forward at the last meeting of the 
Common-Council, to defend what the 
ministers do is the first thing, with the 
harpies ; to apologize for it is the next to 
insist that inquiry will do no good , the thing 
being -past remedy, is the next; to cry 
jacobin , and make no other answer, except 
by a vote, is the next ; but, when none of 
these will do, then comes the pretence of 
leaving the matter to the parliament, that is to 
say, to an assembly, in w hich it is notori- 
ous, in which it is known to every link- 
boy, that the ministry, whose conduct is 
the object of inquiry, have a decided majo- 
rity! Was there ever any thing in the 

world so impudent as this ? Yet, by tricks 
like this, have the citizens of London, 
formerly so renowned for their opposition 
to every species of misrule, been, for 
above twenty years, led along from one 
act of absurdity and meanness to another, 
till, at last, the minister of the day seemed 
to doubt, whether a vote of approbation 
from them would not be injurious to his 
cause ! Let us hope, that better times are 
approaching. 

Covent Garden Theatre. In my 

last sheet, at page 892, I recommended 
to the managers qf this great scene ot 
public amusement measures of conciliation. 
A correspondent, who says that he agrees 
with me in opinion as to all the points 
upon which I touched, in the article re- 
ferred to, begs of me, in a very earnest 
manner, to state the terms, upon which I 
think , peace between the managers and the 
public ought to take place. It reason- 

ably may, and I am afraid it will, appear 


presumptuous in me, who five at such a 
distance from the spot, wh6 have never 
seen the Theatre, who am not likely ever 
to frequent it, and ho, of necessity, must 
be greatly deficient as to many points of 
information upon the subject ; I atn afraid, 
that, under these circumstances, it may be 
thought presumptuous in me to put myself 
forward as a mediator upon this occasion. 
Yet, I must confess, that l am very anxi- 
ous to see an accommodation take pl^cl, 
and chiefly, because I am persuaded, that, 
in the end, it must take place, and that, 
as long as the dispute lasts, it will only , 
serve to withdraw the attention of the pub- 
lic from matters of greater importance; 
and, if I am deficient in point of informa- 
tion ; if, in some respects, I want the ad- 
vantages that my brother journalists m 
London possess ; on the other hand, my 
distance from the scene has prevented me 
from beim^ personally a party in the con- 
test, from receiving hasty impressions, 
and from having my opinions tinged with 
resentment ; while it so' happens, that 1 
am totally unacquainted with either ot the 
managers, and, as far as I know, with any 
individual having the smallest share ot 
property in the theatre. When, in the 

year 1800, I was proprietor of a daily 
paper, I had a free- ad mission card sent 
me, as was, and is, the custom wj 
respect to persons in that situation, Whic 
card has been continued ever since, as is 
also the custom. But, for the last 
years, I have not entered a theatre; i 
have not, that I know of, ever seen eith 
Mr. Harris or his Son ; nor have I, on 
stage, ever seen Mk. Kemble but once, 
which was in the year 1800; and w 
neither have I ever had any 
cation whatever, in any way, or 

any subject. K is, however, tf* 

all, with great diffidence,' that I otter 
my opinion as to what ought 
the terms of accommodation ; nor shou 
1 attempt if, were it not quite "“P®* 
to make things worse than they no •< 

In this case, as in all other, where 

there are numerous parties, an w 
quarrel is of any length of ura 10 > ^ 

grounds of the quarrel ctoge ; ^ 

this moment, the O r means , 
bruiscrs. no legal persecution, «' achm0 V” ke 
it means Old Prices. The advance of pnee 

has been lost sight of a ™ ,dst £* stree t, 
in theil?n,Uhe examinations at Bow 

and the commitments to Brio$we • 

are what the public now complain ot, " 
will it be very easy to Wear them bom 
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, their minds. The number of those, who 
nave now had a relation, a friend, an ac- 
tjuaintance, or a neighbour, dragged by 
thief- takers before Police-Justices, and by 
those Justices dealt with, is now not small ; 
Gtery d$qr it must become greater ; so 
that, if the dispute continue much longer, 
inevitable ruin must fall upon the theatre. 
•— — There appeared to me to be something 
v^ry unwise, on the part of the managers, 
at the first starting off*. To show the 
water-engines to the audience; to treat 
them with such inexpressible contempt, 
and especially before it was possible for 
them to be met for the purpose of opposi- 
tion, was, to say the least of it, extremely 
unwise. This unequivocal mark of con- 
tempt, together with the construction of 
the house, by which the middling class of 
people were shut out from their usual 
chance of comfortable and conspicuous 
places, sfeems to have been the great cause 
of an opposition to the thing, blended 
with resentment against Mr. Kemble, who 
appeared/of course, to be the author of the 
unmerited indignity. After this it was no 
wonder, that he became the great object 
of attack ; that he became more obnoxious 
than all other persons and things put to- 
gether; that neither his person, his cha- 
racter, or his family, was spared. I was 
very sorry to see this ; because I remem- 
ber, and the Electors qf Westminster will, I 
am sure, when I remind them of it, have 
the justice to acknowledge, that, during 
our long and arduous and anxious strug- 
gle, in 1806, the whole of the players, all 
the persons, of any note, belonging to both 
theatres, were at work against ms, the 
Kembles excepted. . Indeed, it was, in great 
part, owing to the dirty tricks and vil- 
lainies of the theatres, that Mn. Pauli, 
Whose fate I shall ever lament, lost his 
election. . But, it was remarked at the 
time, that, in no instance Whatever, did 
any one of the Kembles interfere. It has, 
therefore, I must confess, a good deal 
vexed me, to see this family become the 
object of popular indignation, while praises 
have been bestowed upon others, who, at 
the time referred to, took an active and 
most wicked part against popular i ghts, 
and who, if the opportunity offered, w. uld, 

I doubt not, do the same again to-morrow. 

When people are angry with one an- 
other, when their minds are completely 
embittered, they view one another's ac- 
tions and character through a false medium, 
and very often they condemn that which, 
at other times, they would applaud. 


Hence the charges of pride and haughtiness 
preferred against Mr. Kemble. Now, the 
fault of those, whose calling it is to afford 
amusement to the public, generally is, that 
they are too supple, slavish, and base. It 
must be remembered, that the attack upon 
the Prices and upon the Private Boxes 
was accompanied by an attack upon Mr. 
Kemble. The names and epithets be- 
stowed on him that evening cannot have 
been forgotten. Well, what was he to do ? 
Was he to have no feeling? Would an au- 
dience of Englishmen have liked to see 
him come and crouch down before them, 
like a Russiah or Prussian peasant before 
his owner ? Is there any man of us, who 
would have dondit? Let us put ourselves 
in Mr. Kemble's situation, and then see 
what our judgment will be upon his con- 
duct. The truth is, that, in shewing that 
he felt resentment, he appears to me to 
have shewn much more respect for the au- 
dience, than he would have shewn, if he 
had discovered no feeling at all ; for, then, 
it would have been impossible to ascribe 
his conduct to any thing but contempt. 
Besides, though Mr. Kemble is a player, 
still he is not to be supposed to be upon a 
level with every man who acts upon the 
Stage. When we are angry with him, we 
may ridicule his black-letter taste and his 
pedantry of pronunciation ; but, surely, 
there is some difference between Mr. Kem- 
ble and such a man (I forget his name) as 
I saw once or twice in the character of 
Sir ...... . somebody, in a sort of crying 

farce, called Speed the Plough. Yes: I 
am sure an English audience, if they will 
but *axe time to cool, have too much dis- 
crimination and too much justice to deny, 
that there is some difference between Mr. 
Kemble, the faithful representative of 
Hamlet, Henry IV, and so many other 
finely drawn characters ; that there is 
some difference between Mr. Kemble and 
such a man as I have just spoken of, 
whose chief merit appeared to consist in 
his wonderful powers of moving up and 
down the skin of his forehead, and of 
drawing his eye-brows^ down upon his 
cheek or tucking them up under bis wig. 
Yes; (and, I am sure, that no man, whpse 
candour is not stifled by passion, will 
deny it) there is some difference be- 
tween Mr. Kemble and an actor like this ; 
and it is not to be supposed, that Mr. 
Kemble's feelings, upon such an occasion, 
would be, or ought to be, the same as the 
feelings of a mere gesticulator, a mere 
maker of mouths.- — It has been urged 
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against Mr. Kemble, that he has been 
enriched by the public, and that, therefore, his 
present conduct is marked with ingratitude 

as well as with contempt. Reader, 

divest yourself of passion here, or it will 
be useless to proceed. Now, then, make 
the case your own; suppose yourself of 
any trade or profession, and that you have 
acquired a fortune thereby do you not 
look upon that fortune as your own ? Bo 
you consider it as the well-earned wages 
of your labour, your study, the exercise 
of your skill ; or do you consider it as a 
boon from your several employers or cus- 
tomers ? Do you, if you are now retired 
from business, in looking over your gar- 
dens and fields, consider yourself as under 
a debt of gratitude for them ? Do you, 
if you are now labouring for a fortune, 
consider yourself as labouring to incur a 
debt of gratitude? And, if not; if you 
look upon your earnings as your own ; as 
the fruits of your industry and talents ; I 
put it to your candour to say, whether it 
• be just to consider Mr. Kemb’.e as owing 
a debt of gratitude to His employers, or 
customers , as having, in short, received 
his fortune in the way of a boon ?— - — 
Amongst the terms of reproach, which 
Mr. Kemble has, through his want of dis- 
cretion at the outset, brought uppn him- 
self, is that of upstart . So true it is, that 
when once people are thoroughly angry, 

they never think of what they say. * 

Mr. Kemble and his Sister have been 
celebrated as players-for upwards of twenty 
years, I believe. And, ought they, at the 
end of twenty years of a life of such 
labour, to be called upstarts, because they 
i are said to possess considerable fortunes ? 
How would any man who, by his industry, 
or talent, has acquired a fortune, like to 
be, on that account, called an upstart ? 
No man would like it ; and, really, I am 
afraid, that this treatment of the Kembles, 
if it be persevered in, must have the effect 
of preventing, in future, any very great 
endeavours to arrive at excellence in 
acting. - It must have a tendency to de- 
grade the v whole thing, and to make 
stage-playing little more than grimace 

and buffoonery.- In any thing that I 

have said here", I, by ncv means, wish to 
, justify, or apologize for, the conduct of 
Mr. Kemble, if he is to be considered the 
author of any of the insults offered to the 
public, and especially of the measure of 
seizing people, seizing part of his audience, 
by the hands of thief -catchers, dragging 
them before a police-justice, causing them 


to give bail, and some of them to be com- 
mitted to a prison amongst vagabonds and 
thieves ; and all this for having committed 
no greater offence than that of hoisting 
a sign of disapprobation, or making a 
disapproving noise. The employment of 
the bruisers and jews was bad enough ; 
but, it was a more manly mode of proceed- 
ing. I could easily have forgiven this. 
It is the employment of the thief-takers, 
and the endeavour to introduce into the 
theatre the terrors of criminal law; the mis- 
chievous, and I can hardly forbear calling 
it the malicious, attempt to brand and to 
prosecute as rioters, persons who expressed 
their disapprobation, in a place where 

to express disapprobation, without any 
limit, had always been the custom. It is 
this that sticks with me, and this it evi- 
dently is, which sticks with the, public ; 
or, at least, with every man, who knows 
how to estimate injuries. Neverthe- 
less, when I consider h° w ^ kl 6 

English stage is indebted to Mr. Kemble , 
when I consider how much he has done 
towards preventing mock-sentiment apd 
senseless sing-song from totally usurpinglne 
stage ; when I reflect, that there is m this 
whole nation, hardly any person arrived at 
the years of maturity, who has not ^derive 

pleasure from the performances of the Kem- 
bles ; and, when I consider the chaiacter 
of the English public, in whom vindictive- 
ness was never yet even found 
their most cruel persecutors, I canno P 
thinking, that a declaration on the part o 


Mr. Kemble, that the absolute rig 

limitation, of expressing disapprobaUon, 

shall never again be disputed, would becom 

the ground of reconciliation and harmony. 

-"There are, however, other points in 

dispute, and, upon these 1 shall Pf" 
ceed to offer my opinion, repeatin g 
observation, that I do it with very great 
diffidence, unacquainted, as I m “ st ’ 
with many of the circumstances, and mat 
T should not venture to offer any opm** 
at all , upon the subject, were it no q 

impossible for me to make matters wo 

than they are. First, as to the Price*. 

though the initials of Old Prices have be- 
am^ the signal of opposition, 'V s “f t 
fest, and wa°s so from the beginning, th»t, 
if the public, properly so cal . led \ j“ House) 
their fair share ot the room ‘" W0U 1<1 

the opposition on account of 
very soon have ceased. ! > • 

since the question has been so j Qt0 

tated, worth while to inquire a , ^ 

the soundness of this ground o j 
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From the first it struck me, as I ob- 
served in my last number, to be a viola- 
tion of the rights of property to attempt to 
compel people to sell entertainment at the price 
pointed out by the purchaser . In a common 
case, there is no doubt at all, that it would 
be so ; but, then, in this case, comes the 
argument of the patent and of the monopoly. 
But, though this has weight; though it 
forms a distinction between this and com- 
mon cases, it does not, after all that I have, 
since last week, attentively read upon the 
subject, appear to me to be conclusive 
against the managers. A monopoly al- 

ways means an exclusive leave to do what- 
ever the grant allows of. .Now, this is 
not the case in the present instance ; for, 
not only may others obtain permission to 
act plays, but plays are actually exhibited 
by other persons at this very time, and in 

the same metropolis. 1 shall be told, 

that the other persons have not such con - 
venient places and such good actors; but, 
reahy, I cannot believe, that this will be 
seriously urged against the charge of a 
shilling more for the boxes, and six-pence 
more for the pit, at Covent Garden thea- 
tre ; I cannot believe this at any rate. 

It has been said, that there is now only 
this one theatre, worthy of the name, and, 
that, therefore, the public have no choice. 
But, whose fault is that? There is a pa- 
tent for the other theatre. Why is not 
that rebuilt r And, if Covent Garden has, 
by accident, a real monopoly of the pro» 
fit, it has also had a monopoly of the ex- 
pence. It is impossible not to admire the 
exertions, which must have been made to 
rebuild that theatre in so short a space of 
time ; and shall this nation, always so 
ready to extol and reward industry and 
enterprize, deny the merit upon this oc- 
casion? The monopoly, of which so much 
has been said, does, in fact, arise from the 
superior industry and enterprize of the 
managers of this theatre, and were it not 
for that industry and enterprize, the me- 
tropolis would now have no theatre at all. 
It ofien happens, that, of two persons of 
the same profession, or trade, living in 
the same place, one has all the business 
and the other none ; but, would you, 
therefore, accuse the first of being a mo- 
nopolist ? As to the amount of the ad- 

vance in the price, it is really not worth 
attention. There is no person, who goes 
into a box, that can possibly think any 
thing of a shilling, nor can sixpence be 
worth a thought with any one going into 
'the pit ; and, as to what has been some- 
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times said about the hardness of the time 
and the pressure of the taxes; Good God ! do 
not the managers and the proprietors of 
the theatre feel these in common with the 

rest of us ? It is notorious, that within 

the last 19 years almost every thing has 
doubled in price ; and, though I allow*, 
that the extension in the space of the thea- 
tre, and the consequent increase in the 
number of the audience, make up, in some 
degree, for alteration in the value of mo- 
ney ; still, while every thing else is ad- 
vancing in price, it does appear to me un- 
reasonable, it does appear to me not like 
Englishmen, for us to object to so triflipg 
an advance of price at the theatre.— 
Since the last nine or ten years the jour- 
neymen printers have made a stand foi 
a rise in their wages. I have always said 
to my printers ; “ Get me my work 
“ done ; if your journeymeti will not work 
“ at one price, give them another.” 

I have always been against all mea- 
sures of force, intended to prevent any 
man, or set of men, from getting what 
they can for their goods, or their labour, 
being convinced that every evil of that 
sort that every system of overcharge will 

soon be destroyed by its own hands. 1 

think, that the public have no right to in- 
' spect the accounts of play-house proprie- 
tors, any more than the accounts of any 
tradesman, who opens his shop door to all , 
customers promiscuously ; and, it was ex- 
cessively foolish in the managers to make 
a shew (for it was nothing more) of ex- 
hibiting their accounts. I could not help 
thinking, upon seeing the name of Sir 
Francis Baring in the list of inspectors, 
how evident it was that the public had at 
least as good a right to demand a look at 
his accounts for the last twenty years; to 
overhaw! all his loans, &c. &c. when, I 
believe, they would find, that with much 
less labour, and with about a thousandth 
parr, perhaps, of the intellect, of Mr. Kem- 
ble, he has amassed a great many more 
guineas than Mr. Kemble has farthings. 

Oh ! it is not ; say w hat you will, 

in 3 *our anger ; it is not, and you will not 
say that it is, just ; that it is common sense ; 
to grudge this gentleman, the compara- 
tively trifling sum that he basso hardly 
earned, w hile you say not a word against 
masses of wealth, which the contractor, 
without any labour w hatever, lias derived 

from the public. That any description 

of persons in business , persons who are daily 
conversant in buying and selling, should 
have objected to so trifling a rise in the 
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prices at the theatre, would have surprized 
me 5 but, I was beyond measure surprized 
to see that objection made by the pro- 
prietors of newspapers, speaking in their 
own persons; because the year has not 
gone round yet, since we raised the price 
qf our papers , upon the very grounds on 
which the Covent-garden managers have 
raised the price of their seats. We never 
thought of exhibiting our accounts to the 
public ; nor did any man of us ever dream, 
that he had incurred any debt of gratitude 
to the public/ for whatever share of fortune. 

he might have been able to amass. 

These are my reasons for thinking, that/ 
if certain other, points were conceded by 
the managers, it would be unreasonable 
and unjust to endeavour to compel thepa 
to withdraw their New Prices. The ad- 
vance is, in fact, beneath notice ; and, I 
cannot help thinking, that, when the pub- 
lic give themselves time to reflect,. there 
will no longer be any opposition upon this 

score. But, with respect to that part 

of the construction of the house, which shuts 
out, drives back, and degrades , the people, 
that ought to be done away, and, notwith- 
standing Sir James Mansfield's opinion 
upon the subject, I think, that the audience 
have just as much right to hiss and to hoot 
at it as they have to hiss ind hoot at a play 
or a performer or a scene that they dislike. 
It is an innovation, and an innovation, too, 
which must be offensive to the best de- 
scription of people. It is an erection of 
distinctions, which did not before exist. 
This ground of objection ought, therefore, 
to be completely removed, and, until it 
be, the opposition will, in my opinion, be 

not only justifiable, but laudable. 1. 

Then the circle of private boxes should be 
done away, and the whole of the space 
thrown open to the whole of the publ ic, as 
in the old theatre. 2. The tf pigeon holes,” 
as they are called, should be done away, 

and the shilling gallery thrown open.‘ 

3. All the actions and prosecutions, arising 
out of the row, should be dropped instantly. 

— 4. A declaration from Mr. Kemble, 

in person, on the part of the whole of the 
- managers, that they recognize in the fullest 
sense of the words, ah absolute right 
in the audience or in any part of the audi- 
ence, assembled at the theatre, to express, 
either by signs or noises of any sort, their 
disapprobation of any person or of any 

thing within the theatre. This is what 

I think the managers ought to do ; and, 
if they express their readiness to do all 
this, I am sure, that the opposition to the 


prices will soon dwindle into nothing. 
Indeed, the whole thing will have been 
changed ; for, the theatre will not, in fact, 
be the same ; and therefore an advance of 
price may be very consistently justifled, in 
this case, though, in the opinion of some 
persons, it could not be justified before. 

Amongst the “ terms of peace ” as they 

were called, proposed some time ago, were 
included a begging oi pardon on the part 
of Mr. Kemble, and the dismission of Mr. 
Brandon. This was excusable, perhaps, 
under the circumstances of the moment; 
but, I am pure, or, at least, I hope, that 
there is no 'Englishman, who, upon cool 
reflection, would propose such a thing. 
There is a meanness in the idea of inflict- 
ing vengeance upon Mr. Brandon, and 
especially as the party inflicting it would 
he always hidden from the party on whom 
it would be inflicted. Arid, as to bringing 
Mr. Kemble forward for the express purpose 
of begging pardon ; to compel him to come 
forth like a culprit, and humble himself 
before a promiscuous assembly, including, 
no doubt, all his private enemies ; to in- 
sist upon degrading any human being in 
such a way, as I am sure it is what no 
man with a drop of English blood in his 
veins would demand, so I hope, that, for 
the credit of the English stage, for the ho- 
nour of theatrical talent and of literature, 
it is what nothing upon earth would induce 
Mr. Kemble to submit to.— — Such is my 
.view of this matter. As I said before, I 
must necessarily be greatly deficient in 
information, as to many points. I may 
be wrong in my judgment. But, of one 
thing I am certain, that it is impossible for 
the subject to be taken up by one with a mind 
more unbiassed. I will confess, that I am 
very anxious to see the row and turmoil 
put an end to. Its continuance can do no 
good, while by directing the public atten- 
tion from more important matters, it may 
do, and is doing, much mischief. I wish 
most anxiously to see the matter settled by 
the good sense and justice and forgiveness 
of the people, and, above all things, that 
the law may have nothing to do with the 
matter. At any rate, as I-said before, i 
the communication of my opinions, upon 
the subject, does no good, it cannot pos- 
sibly do any harm. 

Mr. Wardle.— I have not time to 
remark, at &ny length, myself upon 
Trial (a report of which has just reac e 
me) of Mrs. Clarke and the two Wrights 
for a conspiracy against this gentleman , 
but, I cannot refrain from inserting 
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following remarks, from the Times news- 
paper, which, upon this subject, expresses 
my sentiments. — The evidence on the 
Trial, instead of doing injury to the cha- 
racter of Mr. Wardle, must entirely re- 
move those doubts, with respect to his 
conduct, which some persons might before 
entertain.-^ — -The only thing for which 
Mr. Wardle is to blame, is, having ever. 
Suffered himself to be drawp into the 
meshes of the law , whose " glorious un- 
" certainties” are, in some places, a stand- 
ing toast. Mr. Wardle, in getting into 

the secrets which he brought before the 
House of Commons, got, at the same time, 
into bad company. It was impossible to 
avoid that. The one was a consequence of 
the other ; and thesubsequentconsequences 

have all beeu natural enough. rlt is 

hard to convict of a conspiracy , which is 
mostly a sort of constructive crime ; and, 
therefore, though I retain my former opi- 
nion of Mr. Wardle' s integrity, and think 
him now, more than ever, an object of 
public support, I agree w'ith the Times, 
that the verdict of the jury appears to have 
been right. The jury were not to found 
their verdict upon their opinion of Mr. 
Wardle, but upon the evidence they re- 
ceived. Let us now hear The Times. — 

“ In the most important Trial published in 
“ our Paper of yesterday, of the two 
“ Wrights and Mas. Clarke, for a con- 
“ spiracy against Colonel Wardle, a yer- 
" diet was, as the country now knows, 
u found for the Defendants. The atten- 
f< tive perusal of that Trial will enable any 
“ rational and candid man to form the 
“ most correct notion possible of the si- 
" tuation in which Colonel Wardle is 
“ placed by the result of it. Before we 
pt enter briefly as we shall do into the con- 
" sideration of the general merits of the 
ft cause, we shall observe upon a collate- 
tf ral circumstance ; that Colonel War- 
“ dle's apparent inconsistency in sub- 
v poening Major Dodd upon the former 
“ Trial, then leaving the propriety of that 
" Gentleman's examination to the com 
f ‘ sideration of his Counsel, and afterwards 
“ complaining that he was not examined, 
u is now satisfactorily explained. The 
ft Colonel was induced to dispense with 
“ the examination, from an assurance 
u that his Counsel was of opinion that 
the Jury were -with him, and that they 
** -would not find a verdict upon suen 
M evidence as that of Mrs. Clarke and Da^ 
niel Wright. Learning, however, after- 
** wards, that Mrs. Clarke had sworn .that 


" Major Dodd was present when he (the Co- 
" lonel) agreed to pay Wright, Mr. Wardle 
tf instantly revoked his consent to the dis- 
“ peqsing with Major Dodd’s evidence. 
" But this change of circumstances not 
" being sufficiently adverted to, the Major 
“ was not called, who would otherwise 
" have sworn, as he has since done, that 
" Colonel Wardle did not, in any way 
" whatsoever, make himself answerable 
" for Mrs. Clarke's furniture. Having dis- 
" posed of this subordinate circumstance, 
" we now proceed to the merits of the 

" question at large. Colonel Wardle, 

" by prosecuting (with the advice of his 
"•Counsel) the two Wrights and Mrs. 
" Clarke tor a conspiracy, certainly de* 
" prived them of the benefit of each other's 
" evidence ; but it will be pretty clear that 
" he did not gain much by this, as their 
" previous testimony was unquestionably 
" taken into consideration : and the state 
" of the case, exclusive of Mr. Stokes's 
" evidence (which we shall consider by 
" and bye), is precisely this, that we have 
" on the one side the swearing of the two 
" Wrights and Mrs. Clarke, that Colonel 
" Wardle did make himself responsible fpr 
" the goods in question ; and on the other, 
" the swearing of the Colonel himself of 
" Major Dodd, of Mr. Glennie, and of Sir 
" Richard Phillips, that he did not make 
" himself responsible. On which side 
" the credibility of the evidence prepon- 
" derates thus far is unquestionable. Co*- 
" lonel Wardle, Major Dodd, Mr. Glennie, 
" &c. &c. to Mrs. Clarke and the two 
" Wrights; the first, what we will not 
" name, and the others, one, or both of 
" them, of a character to avow her respecta- 
" bilily to brother tradesmen. — The cause, 
however, henceforth assumes a different 
" aspect : Mr. Stokes, the acting Attorney 
" of Mrs. Clarke, who had advised Cor 
" lonel Wardle to withhold Wrigbt's evi- 
" dence from the House of Commons, be- 
" cause, as he himself says, he did not 
" think Wright would conceal the truth ; 
" and, that even if he would, he did not 
" think he had head enough to evade the 
" question— this Mr. Stokes^ and Colonel 
“ Wardle had an interview," from which 
" interview they come away directly 
" swearing in positive contradiction to 
" each other. One of them is, therefore, 
" certainly perjured ; and there being no 
" creature present but themselves, at thij 
" their conversation, that Being only who 
“ is present every where, knows which of 
"them it is that speaks the trath. T.ho 
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“ Jury, however, in deciding between 
“ them, have, by their verdict, assigned 
“ the greater credit to Mr. Stokes : and 
“ we will add, too, that it is with the 
“ strictest legal propriety that they have 
“ done so : because being obliged to as- 
u sign credit to one or other of the two, 
<c their relative situations must be taken 
“ into consideration. Who had the great- 
“ est interest to swerve from the truth ? 
“ In every ostensible view. Colonel War- 
“ die : of whose evidence, therefore, it 
(t was the lot, as both could not be be- 
“ lieved, to be by the Jury rejected. But 
“ if he has been unfortunate upon the ge- 
€S neral issue, he has, at least, vindicated 
“ his character from a thousand slanders 
“ by which it has been aspersed. His 
“ evidence was given in the most manly, 
“ direct, and unembarrassed manner. For 
" many months past, his enemies and 
" their emissaries have been every where 
“ publishing the most atrocious falsehoods 
(< against him : he was to stand self-con- 
(t victed of the grossest prevarication ; of 
cf suborning evidence against the Duke of 
“ York, together with a variety of other 
“ calumnies. But where does any thing 
of this kind appear ? The sum of his 
*' offending is this, that he has failed in 
“ his endeavours to prove ^the Conspiracy 
4C against Mrs. Clarke and her upholsterer, 
€t by the unexpected production of the 

f< evidence of her Attorney. Before 

we conclude these remarks, we shall 
et make an observation or two upon the 
“ different degrees of credibility supposed 
“ to be assigned, by Colonel Wardle’s 
4( friends, to Mrs. Clarke’s evidence, as 
** given in the House of Commons against 
4< the Duke of York^ and in a Court of 
“ Justice against the Duke of York’s ac- 
“ cuser. The truth is, as Mr. Whitbread 
“ stated, that for this woman’s evidence in 
“ the House of Commons there was not 
" the least occasion, if her written docu- 
“ ments, of uncontradicted authenticity , could 
<( have been obtained without her personal 
** production of them. With these docu- 
“ ments, the Charges against his Royal 
“ Highness would have been just as 
"fully substantiated as they ever were 
“ substantiated, even supposing she had 

« never spoken a word .” 1 cannot 

help adding one remark. What a sub- 
ject of joy it must be to the friends an-i 
defenders of the Duke of York, that, ac- 
cording to their own opinions, real or af 
fected, they have now PROVED Mrs 
Clarke to be a most excellently TRUE WIT- 


NESS ! What a subject of joy to them 
and their royal patron ! This is the very 
woman, who, in the House of Commons, 
the Attorney General declared not to be 
believed upon any account whatever ! It 
must be very consoling to his Royal High- 
ness to see, that his Darling , who was, by 
his friends, called by all manner of foul 
names, is now become a woman of un- 
doubted verficity! We, who were looked 
upon as political enemies of the Duke, 
only insisted, that her evidence was en- 
titled to some weight, when strongly cor- 
roborated by indubitable testimony; but, 
h is friends have now made her out a good 
witness of herself. It is time, therefore, 
for us to read her evidence before the 
House of Commons over again. It is va- 
luable now. It cannot now, by the friends 
of the Duke, be called in question. — - 
The payment of 10,000 pounds for the 
suppression of her Ifook was asserted by 
the counsel. In fact, this is pretty no- 
torious; and it follows, of course, that she 
is now in friendship with those who gave 
her that ten thousand pounds. Lord Ellen- 
borough is reported to have found fault 
with the counsel for saying that the ten 
thousand pounds came out of the public mo- 
ney, because no proof of it was brought 
forward. Very good; but, if.it be. true, 
that ten thousand pounds were given her, 
what sort of people must those be, who | 
would give her the sum; what must heir 
actions have been ; and at what woulo they 
stick ? , 

-W M . COBBEIT. j 
Botley, 1 4sth Dec. Ib09 | 

*** I am happy to hear that a P blic 
Meeting will be held at the Crown and i 
Anchor Tavern, Strand, on Monday ext, ,| 
for the purpose of expressing the Juse 
entertained of the man; y, indepenrien and 
undaunted conduct of Mr. Wardle, < dto 
consider the propriety of immediatel ej* 
tering into a Subscription to inde iity 
him against all losses, charges, an | 
pences he may have sustained, or 1 hn- 
hie to, in consequence of his exerti > 
the public behalf, during the last & 005 
of Parliament. J 


CHANGE OF MINISTRY- 

Sir ; It is not an uninteresting J ec | 
of speculation, to remark the absi - 1 * 
nto which men of talents sometim • j 
ft r themselves to be led. This | 
markable in every department ol s 1 
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but still more so in politics. Where these 
errors are involuntary, they are to be 
lamented ; but where they are spread for 
the purposes of faction, they are utterly 
detestable. — I have been led into this train 
of thinking, Mr. Cobbett, by reading your 
observations, in your Register of last week, 
in reply to the Editor of the Morning 
Chronicle. If you can apply them to 
yourself, you are at full liberty. You 
conclude the observations in question, by 
saying, you pause for a reply. Mr. Cob- 
bett, you shall have it ; and if, as you as- 
sert, you have the fairness to give to the 
public the reasonings of your adversary, I 
shall make your own Register the vehicle 
of your refutation. 

To such individuals as take the trouble 
of thinking for themselves, the fallacy of 
your assertions will require no exposure ; 
they can tear off the gloss with which you 
have covered them, and view your errors 
in their native absurdity. But your Re- 
gister is read by too many, who are con- 
tent to take both facts and reasonings upon 
trust ; and who are, therefore, apt to be 
deluded by bold assertion and shallow 
sophistry. In attempting to prove that a 
Change of Ministry would be of no real 
benefit to the nation, you dogmatically 
lay down ten questions, to which you de- 
mand a categorical reply, and which corn- 
tain the ostensible grounds, upon which 
you form your conclusion. I shall wave 
my power of putting a simple “negative” 
upon your right, as an individual, to pro- 
pose such questions. I shall likewise make 
no observations upon the fairness of your 
summary method of proceeding, in con- 
demning the motives of high and honour- 
able men, from the unauthorised answers 
of the editor of a Newspaper. The ques- 
tions you propose are, at all events, of so 
complicated a nature, that the answers to 
them would.be more voluminous than 
either the limits of your Register or of a 
Newspaper would admit of. But, Sir, 
who constituted these questions the crite- 
rion of the utility of these men to their 
country? Or even supposing a negative 
put upon the whole of them, shew that a 
Change of Ministry can be of no benefit 
to the nation. This link in your argu- 
ment you have unluckily neglected to fill 
up ; but, until it is supplied, your conclu- 
sion cannot be legitimate. But surely 
you could not be serious, Mr. Cobbett, 
when you proposed such questions to the 
Editor of the Morning Chronicle. You 
must, I think, have been sensible that they 


are questions to which neither he nor any 
other private individual could reply. They 
should have been addressed to those to 
whose principles and conduct they relate, 
and to which they only could reply, col- 
lectively and in a body. Though I thus 
profess not to answer the questions you 
have proposed, you will find I touch, in 
the following observations, upon some of 
the subjects to which they relate. Be- 
fore, however, I proceed further, I shall 
state how far we are agreed. — We both of 
us admit, that the present ministry are a 
body of men, who derive respectability 
neither from rank or talents : that their 
principles are as abominable as their im- 
becility contemptible: that their policy 
has been ruinous to the country, and has 
^rendered us in several instances the laugh- 
ing-stock of Europe ; that they have proved 
themselves incapable, by their want of 
the necessary qualifications, of guiding 
with wisdom and decision, the affairs of 
the nation at a crisis like the present: and 
that they are worthy, from their princi- 
ples and tlieir Conduct, of being driven 
forth from their situations, with the scorn 
and indignation of the country. But you 
assert, that though their opponents be men 
of more enlarged views, and infinitely su- 
perior in talents to the present ministry ; 
their principles are at bottom equally de- 
praved, and they will do nothing for the 
real benefit of their country ; or, for the 
sake of accuracy, to state your proposition 
in your own terms, you maintain that 
“ with respect to their views and inten- 
tions, as to all those matters in which the 
people have an interest, the two factions 
are perfectly upon a level ; and that, there- 
fore, any Change of Ministry, which should 
produce merely the shifting the salaries 
from the Ins to the Outs, would be useless 
to the nation.” It certainly is, Mr. Cob- 
bett, an intuitive proposition, that the 
mere shifting of salaries is of no importance 
to the nation; and, in this view, few will 
be so bold as to put a negative upon so 
well-founded an assertion. But, in the 
present instance, I insist this would not be 
the case ; and that the nation, by the 
Change of Ministry, would enjoy many 
and important advantages. A few of these 
I shall proceed to point out. The nation 
might depend, in the first place, on an in- 
tire change of the external policy by which 
the present cabinet has been, and still 
continues to be guided. We would not 
have so constant a succession of Secret 
Expeditions, nor have these expeditions so 
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constantly ending in disaster and disgrace. 
We would not have the resources of the 
country so shamefully misapplied, nor our 
brave soldiers exposed to a pestilence, 
more destructive than the sword. They 
would ever keep in mind, that the object 
of all war was peace, and would not blindly 
prosecute a hopeless or unprofitable hosti- 
lity. With regard to your questions, Mr. 
Cobbett, relative to the diminution of the 
taxes, the present situation of our affairs is 
not such as to admit of it. The ministry 
may find it necessary to equip fleets, and 
fit out armaments ; and in that case, from 
the complicated expences such equipments 
involve, I believe no serious diminution 
could immediately take place. But happy. 
Sir, is the people, who can buy with their 
money, that safety which other nations 
purchase with their blood ; and who, by a 
per centage on their income, enjoy a 
cheaply bought security. On this we 
might depend, that should our rulers find 
it practicable to obtain the blessings of 
peace, we should then have a diminution 
of our burdens ; but should war still con- 
tinue, we would be able proudly to say, 
in your own words, “ That, though the 
loss and sufferings of our army have been 
great, they have not fought and bled and 
suffered in vain. They have returned, 
though few in number, perhaps, covered 
with glory, not with disgrace. The King 
of Great Britain may hold up his con- 
uests, as the price of his peoples’ sacri- 
ces. He may say to them that, if he has 
called upon them for great services, he has 
given them in exchange perfect security. 
The people of Great Britain dread no 
enemy; they are haunted by no fears of 
invasion ; they are in a settled state of 
things.” These, Mr. Cobbett, are the 
glowing colours in which you have pour- 
trayed the situation of the people ofFrance; 
and a Change of Ministry is .the only 
means by which these advantages can he 
rendered our own. The safety of the na- 
tion would be rendered more secure, by 
bestowing on the Catholics, those privi- 
leges which, as citizens and freemen, they 
have a right to demand. And were they, 
in the whole course of their administration, 
to achieve nothing but this single act, the 
nation would derive (deny it, Mr. Cobbett, 
if you can) material and important advan- 
tage, from a Change of Ministry. I shall 
proceed but little further. I have already 
pointed out some benefits, s^nd could anti-* 
cipate many more, to be derived from the 
expulsion, pf the Jfo- Popery gentlemen 
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f.*om office. What their conduct would 
be, in any of the instances you, choose to 
mention, it is not incumbent on me to 
point out ; suffice it to say, we should be 
governed by men with wisdom to discern, 
and uprightness to carry into execution, 
those measures that would ensure the 
prosperity of the country. We should 
find among them no Wellesleys, no Castle- 
reaghs. Ministerial influence would not 
shelter corruption, nor the great ends of 
justice be baffled by a ministerial majority. 
If these advantages are worth nothing, 
your conclusion is just ; if they are of im- 
portance to the people, it is erroneous. I, 
too, pause for a reply. Phocion. 

50 th Nov . 1809 . 


TO MAJOR CARTWRIGHT. ' 

From the Author qf “ An Impartial Exami- 
“ nation of Sir Francis Burdett’s Plan qf 
u Parliamentary Rqfortn.” 

Sir ; — You did justice to my sentiments 
when, in your letter published in Mr. 
Cobbett’ s Register of the 1 4th of October, 
you expressed a belief, that you would en- 
sure my thanks by convincing me I bad 
misunderstood a fundamental principle of 
the British government. Unconnected 
with any party, and, as I hope, superior 
to the little vanity which is offended at 
being taught, 1 feel, and at all times am 
ready to express my* obligation to those 
w ho would rectify my mistakes, or extend 
my knowledge : while as yet but ittle 
known to fame, and almost at the com- 
mencement of my political career, I can- 
not but feel gratified that Major Cart- 
wright should, through the medium rf a 
widely circulated, and justly celeb ated 
journal, have publicly addressed m on 
the important subject of Parliame tary i 
Representation. These being the i mn- j 
ments f)y which I am actuated, J feel 
confident you will do me further j' »* ,cc 
to believe, that it is no adherence !o a 
sect, no sentiment of humbled se im- 
portance closing my understanding aj ms 
the truth, which renders me, notwithj m - 
ing what you have urged, the unsl en 
advocate of Triennial Parliaments. 

From what you have urged, it do< in- 
deed, appear, that annual Parliamen are 
conformable to the spirit of our ai J® n 
laws. But the question rests not - r ®* 
The ancient laws which compose tin 
tish Constitution possess no intrin » V 
mystical excellence — -they are but a W 
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to an end, they are valuable only as they If Parliaments were rendered annual, 
conduce to human happiness. Hence, in the representative would be brought more 
every question of Political Reform, the under the controul of his constituents, 
statute book is not our ultimate appeal— Now as it is impossible that a representa- 
it derives its authority from public good, tive should, on every political question, 
and this good, as I shall now endeavour coincide in opinion with those by whom 
briefly to explain, requires that we should he is returned, bringing him so completely 
prefer Triennial Parliaments. under their controul would hold out to 

And first I must remark that Parliamen- him a perpetual temptation to speak and 
tary Representation and Political Liberty to act, not in conformity to his own sen- 
are by no means convertible terms— they timents, but in compliance with the pre- 
stand for ideas which are not only per- judices of those whose votes were, to be 
fectly distin#, but which have no neces- conciliated against the approaching elec- 
sary connexion with each other. Politi- tion. The moral conduct of men isinflu- 
cal Liberty, is, u the freedom from all re- enced more by the temptations, than by 
“ straint except what redeems its partial the duties of their stations. Though some 
u inconvenience by a balance of public be- might be found, whom no fear of losing 
u nefit.” Parliamentary Representation their seats could induce to surrender their 
is something very different — something principles, yet, if members sat* but for a 
which may be conceived to exist, in the twelvemonth, the great majority would, in 
utmost perfection^ where liberty is infring- the senate, have an eye to their next return, 
ed by a thousand unnecessary institutions, and deliver electioneering harangues ra- 
in a country where suffrage should be uni- ther than deliberate for the good of the 
versal, and elections annual, the predo- country. 

mkiant religious sect might (and in an age To talent annual parliaments would be 
bf' bigotry > certainly would) load their still less friendly.. The person who com- 
fellow citizen? of an opposite persuasion promised his sentiments, in order to con- 
with the most oppressive exclusions and ciliate his constituents against the next 
inquisitorial pains ; while if the science election, would gradually impair the 
of wealth was ill understood, a few inte- powers of his understanding, and yield 
rested traders, under the pretence of en- credence to the prejudices, and contracted 
couraging commerce, might obtain a mo- notions which he, habitually espoused.; 
nopoly against the public. On the con- while he' who gave utterance to thededuc- 
trary, in an absolute monarchy, a prince of tions of an enlightened mind, and unfojd- 
patriotic feelings, and enlightened under- 1 ed those liberal principles, on the observ- 
standing, might establish perfect tolera- ance of which the prosperity of natiora 
tion, and abolish most of those regulations, depends, would shock the prejudices of the 
which without benefiting the public, fetter ignorant, encounter the hostility of those 
the exertions of individual man. — Thus who profit by monopolies and exclusions, 
we see that oppression may exist in con- and, on the next election, would be sen* 
junction with the most perfect system of back to a private station, 
representation, and that a considerable In triennial parliaments these evils would 
share of liberty may obtain where repre- be in a great measure obviated. Freed 
sentation is unknown. from a perpetual dependance on tbek 1 

But though Parliamentary Representa- constituents, representatives would have 
tion is not identical with Political Liberty, fewer temptations to surrender their prin- 
it is, particularly in great communities, ciples, in order to secure the ensuing elec- 
the means by which liberty can best be tion : while the length of time between 
perfected and secured. Now it is evident each election, would allow passion to cool, 
that liberty will ever be secured and per- and prejudice to loose its hold; would 
fected, in proportion as those, to whom enable electors to experience, before the 
the legislative functions are deputed, pos- next return, ^he benefits of those measures, 
sess wisdom tp discover, and virtue to which at first their ignorance condemned ; 
abolish the restraints which fetter the in- and would thus preserve them from the 
dividual without benefiting the public, pernicious, and degrading mistake, of pre- 
Hence the great end of representation is ferring the turbulent adventurer to the 
to return talent and integrity to the legis- enlightened master of legislative science, 
lative assembly : and if it can be proved Triennial parliaments would not, indeed, 
that this end would be better attained by bring with them that visionary perfection 
triennial, than by annual parliaments, then which no human institution is permitted to 
triennial ought to be preferred. 2 G 
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attain. They would not entirely remove 
the temptation to sacrifice principle at the 
shrine of prejudice, nor, in every instance, 
ensure the election to political wisdom ; 
but they seem to constitute the middle 
path between two destructive precipices ; 
lobe the only means of avoiding, on one 
hand, that devotion to the court, which, 
when parliaments are septennial, enables 
a minister, however incapable and cor- 
rupt, to command a majority in the House 
of Commons ; and, on the other hand, of 
shunning that excess of popular influence 
which would exclude, as we are told is the 
case in America, integrity and talent from 
the administration of public affairs, and 
return to the legislature whatever passion 
or prejudice happened to be the epidemic 
of the day. 

.Thus, Sir, I have stated, as clearly as I 
am able, my reasons for preferring trien- 
nial parliaments. Should you have any 
thing to urge, either against the soundness 
of the principles I have assumed, or the 
justness of the conclusions I have drawn, 
your objections shall be weighed with the 
patient impartiality natural to one who is 
solicitous to ascertain the truth, and im— 
pressed with the importance of unanimity 
of sentiment among those who advocate 
reform. 

London , 30 th November, 1809. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

Sir, You ahd your Correspondents 

have treated an- article in one of the late 
numbers of the Edinburgh Review on the 
subject of the Reform of Parliament with 
a severity riot more than it apparently de- 
serves. I am convinced, however, that 
you were wrong in supposing it written to 
serve the party you conceive the author of 
that work to be attached to. I believe it 
to contain the genuine sentiments, or more 
properly the dreams, of the gentleman who 
wrote the article. It appears, I grant, most 
extraordinary at first sight, that a man of 
education and abilities (and such the writer 
certainly is) should at this time, lay down 
such positions as. That the government of 
this country is now substantially vested in 
the House of Commons ; that the house is 
composed of those distinct classes suffi- 
ciently balanced who represent, 1. The 
King, or the executive government, 2. the 
Aristocracy, and 3. the great body of 
the people^ And though this be not ac- 
cording to the original principles of the 
constitution, happily all that is good in 
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those principles is preserved and subsists," 
nay, the voice of all ranks of the commu- 
nity is now heard in the house of commons 
to better c fleet than according to the old 
way of keeping the several branches of the 
legislature distinct. The wonder, that 
such a man should write and think thus, 
ceases, when we reflect that one may have 
had the best education and possess great 
abilities, while he is completely ignorantof 
what is passing in the world. It is im- 
possible that .any man of honesty and com- 
mon sense, who had paid attention to the 
proceedings of the house of commons for 
the last ten or twenty years, could have 
written the article in question, which be- 
trays the most extreme ignorance and self- 
conceit. In -opposition to the theory he 
considers so beautiful, may it not be said, 
that though the voice of the people 
60 'unds, it is not listened to, and is often 
drowned. It is strongly suspected (though 
our theorist seems not to be aware of it) 
that, besides his three classes, there is a 
fourth, and not the least numerous, which 
cares neither for king nor lords nor peo- 
ple in the aggregate, thinking only of 
themselves and their own selfish views; 
and as these can be promoted only by 
the ministers for the time being, it gives 
the executive government a preponderance 
which sinks the party of the people to no- 
thing. The way by which this class- pro- 
cure access to the house is very appareht, 
and the first object of the reformers is to 
exclude it. Granting that there is such a 
class, the Edinburgh Reviewer on his own 
principles must be for excluding it. In- 
stead, therefore, of a fanciful system, the 
Reviewer should attend to facts, but that 
is not the custom of fine writers like him. 
IIow destructive of. his fine spun work 
would it be to give a list of the members 
of the house of Commons who voted in the 

case of the Duke of York? But you 

are well aware, Mr. Cobbett, that a Review 
cannot be the work of one man ; and that 
one article must not be in flat contradic- 
tion to another ; yet, if you carefully at- 
tend to the Edinburgh Review, I believe 
you will discover that there are gentle- 
men concerned in it, who entertain very 
different sentiments from the author ot 
the article you have commented on, with 
regard to the house of commons. In the 
last number, is an article on the Conduct 
of the War, from the most masterly ^pen, 
and lest you should not have the work be- 
fore you, I beg leave to transcribe part o 
the conclusion, believing you will agree 
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tyith me, that it cannot have too much pub- 
licity : and, therefore, that you will give 
this a place in a work so universally read- 
as your Register. — After stating the parti- 
culars of our famous expeditions to Spain 
and Walcheren during the present year, 
the writer says : " After all these failures 

'* confessed, the only excuse of ministers, 
" the only attempt they make to regain 
“ the confidence of the people, is to tell 
(< us, r That the king has reigned fifty 
“ ‘ years/ They have ruined our allies ; 
“ they have failed in every plan ; they 
(( have brought us through slaughter and 
“ disgrace, loaded with ignominy and 
" weighed down almost with intolerable 
t( burdens, to the very brink of destruction, 
a but f the king is old and has reigned 

“ ‘ half a century/ It now remains to 

“ be seen whether that parliament which 
stands in no need of reformation, which 
" speaks the sentiments of the country, 
“ which is a fair representation of the peo- 
“ pie of England, will be satisfied with thisi 
%t set-off, and once more acquit the ministers. 
" We cannot anticipate the decision, but 
u if unhappily every measure and every 
u minister should again be covered by the 
“ approbation of parliament, then we ven- 
u ture to predict, not that the government 
u is acquitted, but that parliament stands 
“ condemned, and we should most un- 
“ willingly be compelled to appear in 
u the foremost ranks of those who acknow- 
i( ledge that they are convinced and cOn- 
“ verted. It is needless to disguise the 
“ matter ; a refusal to punish the authors 
u of our misfortunes can only mean one of 
" two things, either that there has been no 
** blame incurred, or that it is inexpedient 
ft to declare it, because such a resolution 
" would drive the guilty persons from the go- 
“ vernment. In the one case the parlia- 
* ment will shew, that it is not the repre- 
“ sentative of the country; in the other, 

“ we shall have a conclusive proof that 
“ the ministers of the crown are immove- 
“ able. Responsibility will be no longer 
** even a name, and the people will thence- 
4t forth recognize in the present council of 
“ the nation,' not th§ guardian of their in- 
“ terests, and the champion of their rights, 

" but a well contrived instrument of tax- 
“ ation. The consequences of such a de- 
“ cision will be productive .of incalculable 
mischief; it will complete the alienation 
“ of the country from the government, 

“ and shame away the boldest defenders 

" of the present system/’ 1 am yours, 

Nov. 30, 1809. T. R. 


SPECiAL JURIES. 

Sir ; As every topic which relates to 
the jurisprudence of this country, must be 
regarded of serious import, I should feel 
myself inexcusably negligent, were I to 
pass over lightly any thing affecting so 
interesting a subject as Trial by Jury ; I 
therefore sit down to answer the observa-' 
tions which your correspondent, S: has ‘ 
made upon my letter of the 30 th Septem- 
ber/ Though I do not discern any argu- 
ment of your ingenious correspondent,’ 
which at all inclines me to alter the opi- 
nion I had formed and expressed respect- 
ing the present organization of Special Ju- 
ries, I am glad the discussion has been re- 
newed, because I am satisfied that nothing 
so effectually tends to the correction of 
abuses, as the frequently bringing them 
under public consideration. \V haf I have 
stated in my former letter, appears to me, 
and I think I shall satisfy your correspond- 
ent, is strictly tenable. In insisting that 
the persons composing ordinary Juries, 
are. not of the description intended for 
the office of Special-Jurymen, I ought 
not, and I trust am not considered* to be 
aspersing or complaining of Common Ju- 
ries ; I merely wish to discuss the subject 
upon principle, and upon that distinction 
which I contend the constitution has 
pointed out ; and in so doing, I disclaim 
all intention of maligning any class of 
persons. I mention this to prevent an un- 
fair prejudice being excited, at the ex- 
pence of the understanding. I must again 
premise, that from time immemorial it has 
been a custom in this country to try 
causes of nicety before a select tribunal, 
called a Special Jury ; /and that this privi- 
lege, which it depended upon the discre- 
tion of judges to grant, though seldom or 
never refused, was by an act of the legisla- 
ture given to the subject as a matter of 
right, and that it is therefore a part of the 
constitution, that every man, who so 
chooses, shall have bis cause tried by a 
Special Jury. The expence attending 
the exercise of this right, including the 
sum paid to the jurymen for their attend- 
ance, is, I believe, about ten pounds. The 
question, therefore, to be solved, is, what 
class of persons the f legislature intended 
should compose a Special Jury ; it being 
perfectly clear, that such class is to be 
contra-distinguished from the persons serv- 
ing on Common Juries. Now, Sir, shop- 
keepers, among others, are called upon to 
perform, the functions of ordinary Jury- 
2 G2 
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men. Will your correspondent contend 
that property alone will qualify a common 
Jury-man for discharging the office of a 
special-one ; and that the mere adventi- 
tious circumstance of his having by his 
own industry, or the liberality of others, 
acquired a freehold estate of the annual 
value of 20/., creates in him immediately 
all the necessary qualifications for the ex- 
ercise of such a duty. If your correspond- 
ent cannot successfully so contend, then 
is it clear, that a shopkeeper with such an 
appendage of property, is not the person 
qualified for, or intended to be, a Special 
Jury-man. But, Sir, if this question could 
be considered still problematical, it would 
cease to be so, when it is remembered, 
that Special Jury-men are denominated 
esquires, and that a tradesman with the 
before mentioned acquirement, is not en- 
titled to such an appellation. We are 
not now regarding the daily abuse of ti- 
tles in common life, but an esquire act 
cording to its legal import and definition. « 
This brings me to the position which I 
contended for in my former letter, viz., 
that it is an abuse of office to class as 
Special Jury-men, such persons as I have 
already noticed: and I repeat, that if 
sheriffs continue such a mal -arrangement, 
as the continuance of the usage of their 
predecessors, I hold it to be an imperious 
duty in them, to add to the names of the 
Jury, their respective trades, and the places 
where such trades are carried on. If such 
persons are to fill the office of a Special 
Jury, it is at least fitting that every man 
should know who he is selecting for superior 
probity, nicer talents, and more refined 
sentiments of honour and virtue, should 
such be his object in choosing such a tri- 
bunal. Your correspondent objects, Mr. 
Cobbett, that my observations are not 
well founded, and that I have not consi- 
dered the subject deep enough, because, 
as he asserts, the trading part of the com- 
munity is by far the most enlightened 
and the most moral ; and that their ver- 
dict upon all occasions, will be more satis- 
factory than the verdict of such persons, { 
as I have contended ought to be sum- I 
rnoned on Special Juries. To meet the 
arguments of this gentleman, the subject 
must be divided into two branches; the 
first, comprehending the intention of the 
legislature in respect of the organization 
of Special Juries; and the second, how 
far the privilege afforded the subject, 
can be said to be beneficial to him. Upon 
the first division of the subject, I have al- 
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ready stated my sentiments fully, and I 
should hope satisfactorily; I shall now 
shortly say a few words upon the second. 
Your correspondent complains of the de- 
pravity of the men of fortune of the pre- 
sent day ; and he contrasts the qualifica- 
tions of a modern gentleman, with those of 
a man formed under the admirable pre- 
cepts of Mr. Locke, as given in his Treatise 
on Education. I lament, Mr. Cobbett, 
equally with your correspondent, that a 
finished education, and the manners of a 
gentleman, should be yielded, victims to 
the “ parade and pageantry of a Whip- 
Club,” and “ the attitudes of a Bruiser.” I 
exceedingly lament, Sir, that your corres- 
pondent, in such language, should have so 
pertinently described the inglorious pur- 
suits of the age in which we live; but, 
Mr. Cobbett, much as I am reluctantly 
compelled to accede to the censures of 
your correspondent, I cannot go along 
with him so far as to imagine for an instant, 
that 48 men of fortune cannot be found in 
so populous a county as Middlesex, or in- 
deed in any othey, of superior education, 
talents, probity, and domestic virtues, to 
so many shopkeepers. I cannot for one 
moment imagine this, nor do 1 think the 
fact will at ail bear out your correspond- 
ent in the observation. However the 
habits and amusements of modern life may 
tend to corrupt the morals, and depreciate 
the understanding, it must not be for- 
gotten, that the son of a man of fortune 
has at least the ground -work, the elements 
j of an education ; which it is the lot oi 
| very few, indeed, of the inferior classes of 
society to possess : It must not be forgot- 
ten, that he is, in his early life, disciplin- 
ed under masters of acknowledged abili- 
ties, and unsullied virtue; and that he has 
instilled into him from the earliest pe- 
riod, by the perusal of scholastic treatises, 
sentiments both honourable and liberal : 
that he has at least a foundation laid, upon 
which to raise a most admirable and finished 
superstructure ; and when we consider, that 
it is not the quality of human nature to be 
suddenly and easily vitiated ; that “ nemo 
repente turpissimus ;” I cannot coincide 
.in the sentiment, which would exclude the 
utility of a Special Jury, and contend for 
so valuable an institution being worse than 
obsolete, on the sole ground of there being 
none qualified to fiil the office. For these 
reasons, Sir, it is I contend, that the Trial 
by a Special Jury, will be found, ip many 
cases, to promote, better than by any 
other, the ends of justice ; and that the pre- 
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sent organization is not according to the 
spirit of the constitution, but defeats every 
useful purpose for which a Special Jury is 
chosen. I do not. Sir, impute any thing 
interested in the observations of your cor- 
respondent, and I am persuaded an equal 
degree of ingenuousri'ess will preclude 
him from entertaining such an opinion of 
mine. I am. Sir, &c., \V. F. S. 

Lincoln 3 s Inn , Nov . 30. 


ON BANKING. 

Sir 5 I make no apology in addressing 
you upon this subject, because I know it 
is exceedingly interesting to you, and to 
the public. To reach their eyes, the 
Weekly Register is probably the bes>t 
medium. I shall be very concise, although 
the consequences of this system requires 
great amplification and illustration. I 
shall state the advantages, the disadvan- 
tages, and how the present evils of it may 

be remedied. 1. The first and greatest 

advantage is the substitution of a paper 
medium for one of gold and silver ; a very 
cheap instrument for a very costly one. 
The substitution of paper for the precious 
metals, when Banks are under proper re- 
gulations, does not add to the amount of 
money in circulation. But ,acts altogether 
as a substitute for gold and silver, and is 
not super-added to what previously was- 
in circulation. By this substitution the 
precious metals have become useless, as 
an instrument of circulation at home, and 
are therefore sent abroad as an article of 
merchandize ; and, in returns, are added 
to the active capital of the country. This, 
no doubt, constitutes no small part of the 
national wealth. This accession, however, 
of active capital, through the exportation 
of specie, has been pushed too far. ’ The 
security of the paper is lessened by it ; 
but the evil is capable of a remedy, as I 

shall shew hereafter. II. The second 

advantage arising from this system is, that 
industry and commerce is greatly pro- 
moted, both by the Bank of England and 
the unincorporated Banks, by leaking ju- 
dicious loans to deserving men, who some- 
times, with little or no capita], have, by a 
proper use of such credits, advanced their 
own, and the national wealth. It is owing 
to this advantage, in conjunction with the 
preceding, that has enabled the merchants 
of the United States to extend their com-* 
merce, and acquire that wealth, which 
they so suddenly have done ; and not, as 
the author of (r War in Disguise” attributes . 
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it, to the covering of neutral property. 

III.^ A third advantage, which is practised 
in bcotland, and probably by most of the 
unincorporated Banks in England, is the 
allowance of interest on deposits. This 
enables the merchant to do more business, 
as well as the Banks, because they, by 
this means, receive greater deposits; and 
the expence of the merchant being less, 
he can afford to extend his trade; he need 
not keep money by him unemployed to 

answer occasional demands. IV. Under 

judicious regulations, a fourth advantage 
to this system arises by permitting a free 
competition, with the same advantages to 
all. By a free competition," greater secu- 
rity is give,n to all ; for no one will then 
be able to extend their notes in circulation 
out of a proper proportion to their capital. 
Whereas, if the whole business were con- 
fined to one institution, that institution, 
with a small capital, might fill the wholei 
circulation ; and if, in addition to that, 
parliament makes a statute, which enables 
this institution to dispense with answering 
their nptes with the precious metals, it 
can do the whole business with no capital 
at all ; and, consequently, with no security 

at all. The disadvantages of the Bank- 

ing system are : I. That when Banks are 
unrestrained in the emission of notes of all 
descriptions, they will necessarily banish 
all the precious metals from circulation ; 
and becoming useless for that purpose, are 
sent abroad. This is the cause of the 
embarrassment the country now suffers 
under from these institutions; it is the cause 
of the depreciation* of the circulating me- 
dium ; there is not specie enough to answer 
occasional demands. II. A second dis- 

advantage is, that when Banks are under 
even the best regulations, the paper me- 
dium cannot, in the nature of things, be 
so perfectly secure as the precious metals ; 
the effect being to banish them, they can- 
not instantaneously be recalled. To do 
this, h is necessary to wait the slow ope- 
ration of commerce. A country, by want- 
ing this security, might suffer infinitely 
more than the acquisition of active capital 
has been of advantage. The idea of pre- 
venting the exportation of specie by sta- 
tute is perfectly absurd and impossible, 
and unworthy of an enlightened legisla- 
ture. III. In time of war especially 

every wise government ought to have its 
wealth and credit and the property of 
every individual supported by the best 
possible basis; and undoubtedly a nation 
so very wealthy as fhis country ought t* 
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"have none other than a gold and silver cir- 
culating medium, even in times of peace. 

It is an object of the first consequence to 
consolidate its \vealth ; to be prepared to 
meet events, especially in time of war ; to 
prevent fluctuations in exchanges ; and, 
indeed, to give a stable price to every arti- 
tide of exchange, ol commerce. e 

depreciation of the circulating Tneuium 
may be dated from the time the Bank ot 
England was dispensed from the payment 
Of specie for their notes ; from that mo- 
ment the decline has indeed been slow but 
certain. This was done in the adminis- 
tration. of Mr„ Pitt, and was equally a 
proof of the temerity and ignorance ot that 
minister in this branch of political ceco- 
nomy. That crisis was brought on by 
the Bank’s issuing too much paper, and 
the mo&t obvioufe of all remedies was to 
oblige them to call a part of it in again, 
and to restrain certain notes from being 
again issued: To remedy the evils of the 
present circulating medium is certainly 
possible*, and very important ; for, unless 
a remedy is applied, it is difficult to pei- 
ceive how the credit cf Bank paper, or 
that of the nation, cart be supported. 1 
will not say it is not possible ; but I am 
much mistaken if that of the nation is not 
now supported by the oinking Fund. In 
proportion to the ' depreciation ot paper 
will be the increase of emission, until tne 
depreciation will be as great as that ot 
* Denmark, Austria, Prussia, and Russia, 
and will end as they will probably end : 
the immediate cause of their depreciation, 
is the overflowing the circulation, without 
there being provided any means ot re- 
r deeming any part ot it, as is the ca^e in 
this country with the Banks; and when 
our government redeems any part of *ts 
debt, it is altogether impossible to realize 
it in specie. It is worthy of remark, in 
this place, that the government of France 
sees th e errors of its neighbours, takes ad- 
vantage of them, and avoids them. That 
government appears to possess all the in- 
telligence, and all the wickedness, of ail 
the governments that haye ever existed. 
It has never been remarked by our states- 
men, but undoubtedly one of the principal 
Causes of the success of the French arms, 
has been the wretched state of the circu- 
lating -medium of those nations which 
France has combatted. Paper, to any 
amount, is issued to supply the necessities 
of their governments; no method arranged 
for its redemption, or to controul its depre- 
ciation.' The faith of their governments is 
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sufficient, in time of peace, to give it some 
A war with France is threatened ; 


value. ** •*— ■; — • „ 

to prepare for this event, great issues are 
necessary. A battle ensues, and, as has 
been commonly the case, the arms ot 
France bear off the victory. Immediately 

the credit of the circulating medium is 
nearly destroyed; gold and silver are ba- 
nished; the revenues oand loans and re- 
sources of the country being payable only 
in this paper, is of no value. The govern- 
ment consequently cannot rally its army ' , 
they have no supplies, or if raided, so 
feebly is it done, that it is only to be de- 
feated again. It was so, this present year, 
with Austria. It was so, in 1800, with 
Prussia ; the Obligations of that govern- 
ment fell 90 per cent, under par after th 
battle of Jenna. The curtetacy of pen- 
mark is now 75 per cent, below par , the 
French, in a single battle, would overthr 
that monarchy. In Russia, an empire 
whose natural resources are second to 
none on earth, the silver ruble is worth 
three paper ones of the same nominal 
amount; and scarce a, silver one to be 
seen. In 18 months, in all probability, 
'the paper ones will be worth nothn §> 
and when they are so, Napbleon . w. « 
seek an apology for war with Alexander, 

mulR Ja is found, without resou^, 

Alexander is sent to Moscow. The got eri • 
fnent of that country appear to be too ig- 
norant to see the e«l, or, at any rate, to 

remedy it; and probably, lf the y ^ • 
wisdom to do it, Napoleon would jW» 

different project. Amidst this wre ebj 

state of the currency of the Co 
France and Holland have t el P 
precious metals ; subject to no 
ment or depreciation. M ill nbt Eugl^ 
take warning of her neighbours « 
this a lesson for our government the 
exchange between this country • 
burgh has been from 20 to 50 per 
against us, for the last seven «"««**“* 
must be certainly owing to the depreOT 
tion of our currency; tor our exports to 

the continent have been many umesgrea r 

than our imports. The .quant. > ot « ° 
nial produce and, British MMg, 
smuggled from Heligoland to ,here- 

'has been truly astonishing. Instead, th« 
fore, of the exchange being 

ought to have been in our ’ ur . 

no 'doubt would have been so, h 1 . 

rency of this country maintained 'ts^on 
nal value. It is true, the remmances, ^ 
aid of Austria, have had their in ^ , 

the exchange ; but these would never 
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been made to the 'disadvantage of the 
country, had our currency been of the 
precious metals, or had there been no de- 
preciation of paper. At this moment the 
exchange is getting better, but this must 
be attributed to the remittances made by 
the Americans, who have got their cargoes 
into To mi in gen, and so to Hamburgh ; of 
which there has been between one and 
two hundred sail. Those persons who 
wish the national debt dissolved, will pro- 
bably be gratified, if the present state of 
the Banking system goes on several years 
longfcr; and if this was the only evil to be 
apprehended, this prospect might honestly 
be a source of sincere congratulation. But 
it must be remembered, that not the na- 
tional debt only would become of nominal 
value, but the circulating medium, the re- 
presentative of the whole wealth of the 
empire, would .become so ; it could no 
longer perform its functions. There would 
be no substitute ; the precious metals are 
abroad, and can only be recalled by the 
slow operations of commerce. In the 
mean time we have an enemy thundering 
at the gates ; he has nine times the phy- 
sical strength that we have. We are be- 
come his only enemy. He has been 
watching for this crisis. He knows the 
destruction of this country is the only way 
to consolidate the present order of things 
in France ; this alone will give perpetuity 
to his usurpation. But while this empire 
remains unimpaired, his death will be 
the signal for another revolution. In the , 
districted state of the finances of this 
'country, which seems to be threatened, 
all his energies will be put forth. Con- 
fidence among ourselves, how could it 
continue ? The body-politic in a con- 
vulsion, without nerves ! and more than 
this, I leave for the imagination of your 
Teaders. — The declension of our com- 
merce abroad has been certain, but the 
depreciation of our currency has been 
greater ; and, therefore the nominal 
amount of the revenues have encreased, 
while the real value has diminished.; The 
government and the nations are under 
this delusion, they think we are pros- 
pering while we are declining. It is 
analogous to the patient under a con- 
sumption, he believes, till the moment 
of his death, he is getting better and 
better. While every mail brings us ac- 
counts of new obstructions to our com- 
merce, the government certainly ought 
to second the drawing in of so much of 
It (since there are new hazards to its ex- 
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tension,) as will place our national wealth 
upon its surest possible basis, which can 
only be done by substituting the precious 
metals for the present currency. This 
brings me to the last consideration, the 
remedy to be applied to heal the present 
evils ; or rather the mode best adapted 
to restore to the country the precious 
rtietals, or to make paper have the true 
representation of them. — To expect to 
abolish the monopoly of Banking, and to 
have established a regular competition ip. 
incorporated companies, is certainly ab- 
surd to calculate upon ; nor do I know, 
since the competition is already very 
great from the unincorporated compa- 
nies, which must be nearly as efficient, 
that it is indispensable. Indeed I think 
it is not. — Jt is evident, that as the pre- 
cious metals are banished abroad, should 
Parliament pass an act obliging the Bank 
of England to answer their notes with 
specie, it would be altogether impossible 
for the Bank to comply. To oblige them, 
and all other Banks, to curtail their emis- 
sions, would be a law, that might so easily 
be evaded and so difficult to enforce, that 
this '"likewise would be inoperative nor 
if it could be enforced, Vould it probably 
answer the purpose of recalling* the pre- 
cious metals into th^ countiy. The only 
judicious remedy then, is to prescribe by 
act of parliament, the circulation first of 
notes of certain descriptions. It must not 
be by obliging the Banks to call in their 
largest notes ; v for this would be making 
way only for those of other denominations. 
But it could not be so, if it were enacted 
that first one pound notes and under 
should no longer circulate ; for then, that 
part of the currency which is now of ne- 
cessity filled with notes of this descrip- 
tion, must of necessity be filled with 
specie. It is very probable that half the 
money in circulation is money of this de- 
nomination ; but no doubt a great part of 
it acts in the office of notes of a higher 
denomination ; of course notes of a higher 
denomination would be immediately is- 
sued, to fill the void occasioned by draw- 
ing away the one pound notes ; but for 
all that sum which circulates of neces- 
sity in the office of one pound notes, must 
be^ could only be supplied by specie : and 
no doubt this sum is immense, probably it 
may be one quarter of the whole circula- 
tion. The Banks would be compelled to 
curtail their discounts, to answer for t,he one 
pound notes flowing in upon them. The 
merchants would certainly be distressed 
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for money ; but this is the gentlest re- 
medy the disease admits of; and perhaps 
it would be necessary for the government 
to stand and aid the Bank with new 
coined guineas to relieve the pressure ; 
and in doing this they would have no 
cause to fear the guineas would be sent 
abroad, for they would instantly be absorb- 
ed into the circulation to take the place 
of the one pound notes ; from which it will 
be difficult, nay impossible to draw them. 
After the community had recovered a little 
from this distress, whibh might perhaps 
be 3 or 4* months; then let the act 
proscribe two pound notes in like manner ; 
again, after a suitable season, three pound 
notes; then four, and so on to at least 
twenty-five pound notes, and all between 
these and fifty, &c. &c. So that there 
must be restored to the circulation all the 
specie necessary to make exchanges w ith 
under twenty-five pound notes. It would 
probably take twelve months, with suc- 
cessful foreign commerce, to relieve this 
absorption of so much of the real, for the 
factitious, wealth of this country. After 
this quantity of specie got into circulation, 
no doubt the Bank of England would find 
no difficulty in answering with specie all 
the demands that would be made upon 
them ; and consequently all other Banks 
could do so too. When, therefore, they 
should be obliged to resume their answer- 
ing all demands in this way, there would 
then be no difference between the value 
of paper and bullion, because bullion 
could instantly be realized for it. The 
exchange between London and Hamburgh 
would without doubt be in favour of Eng- 
land. This then, in time of peace, would 
be a happy state of the currency of the 
country. It might with great safety rest 
here. But a country so wealthy as this, 
and so frequently at war, ought to have 
no paper circulation. The immense de- 
mand for specie to support foreign expe- 
ditions, will occasionally cause paper cre- 
dit to vibrate, and sometimes weaken it; 
but if there were no paper in circulation, 
of course all the revenues of the country 
would be received in specie, and the go- 
vernment in consequence would find no 
embarrassment in collecting w r hat would 
be wanted to support these expeditions, 
and the banks would feel nothing of them. 
Is not this a most desirable state of things? 
Is it not, in these evil times, the first obli- 
gation of the Government thus to consoli- 
date the national wealth ? The energies of 
the country could not then be shaken, It 


is true it could only be done bydimi- * 
nishing in a like degree, the active capital 
of the country ; but what would be lost to 
commerce would be of small considera- 
tion, when compared to the greater addi- 
tional security and strength the country 
would derive from it. If this remedy be 
not pursued, it needs no great perspicuity 
to see that the present currency must suf- 
fer a continued depreciation, and what is 
lost by depreciation must be supplied by 
additional emissions until ******* 

* * * I have extended these observations 
much beyond my intention when 1 com- 
menced. A great deal yet remains to be 
said ; but I shall suspend them, at least 
for . the present. An Oeconomist. 

Nov. 30 th, 1309. 


PAPER-MONEY. 

Sir ; Your correspondent \V„ F. S: ap- 
pears to me to object, on just grounds, to 
Mr. Bernard’s inference, that “ Bank 
Notes are depreciated, because Guineas 
will pass for a greater value on the conti- 
nent than they do here.” After, however, 
premising that I also am but a Tyro, and 
shall be open to conviction, he will excuse 
me if I cannot at present coincide with him 
in all his ideas respecting a circulating 
medium. — It will be admitted, that this 
medium, in all countries, consists of mate* 
rials intrinsically of little value, and un- 
likely to be largely diverted by the hold- 
ers from a use wherein their relative value 
is so great. An increase or diminution of 
the currency must therefore always affect 
the nominal value of every article of com- 
merce. Its increase will be attended, or 
soon followed, by an advanced price of 
commodities ; its diminution by a reduced 
price. But where this is .confined to a 
particular state, both cause and effect will 
be of short duration : for such part of the 
circulating medium of a country, as is in 
equal use with neighbouring states, will, 
in the former instance, soon find its way 
into those states, where it will now pur- 
chase a greater quantity of the produce of 
the soil and of industry, than in that 
whence it comes, till each state has a 
share of the aggregate amount of the cur- 
rency of all, proportioned to its share of 
the whole produce ; on the other hand, 
where the circulating medium is diminish- 
ed, there will be an influx of the precious 
metals, as they are called, or of whatever 
may be the general commercial medium 
from abroad, till the same equal distribu- 
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tion has been effected. A part of the cir- 
culating medium of a commercial state 
ought to be of a nature common with 
that of the countries with which it trades, 
. not only on account of the facilities there- 
by afforded to its foreign traffic generally, 
but because many valuable branches of 
such traffic cannot be carried on without 
it at all. Were such a state so imprudent 
as, at any time, to increase that part of its 
currency, bearing credit exclusively at 
home, till it became alone equal to its 
just proportion of the general currency of 
the great commercial republic ; the con- 
sequences would doubtless be the total dis- 
appearance of the specie of that state, and 
a dangerous blow to the prosperity of its 
foreign trade ; for it is evident, from what 
has before been said, that the merchandize' 
hitherto procured only in exchange for 
the precious metals, will no longer be 
within its reach at all by a direct trade, 
whilst its general foreign commerce will 
lie under great disadvantages. But were 
its Paper Currency further increased, the 
evil consequences would be incalculable. 
All its manufactures and its natural pro- 
duce necessarily rising in nominal value 
with the increased currency, and then 
people, with equal ingenuity and industry 
and equal advantages of climate and soil, 
will be enabled to undersell it in every 
article not the exclusive produce of its 
own territory ; and will continue to do so, 
till the superfluity of its Paper Currency 
is withdrawn from circulation. Indivi- 
duals, indeed, might benefit by the misfor- 
tunes of the community in this case as 
well as in others. The banker, I suppose, 
first ; next the farmer at rack-rent, who 
would now pay his rent with a smaller 
proportion of his produce, and his smith's, 
wheelwright's, and draper's bills with the 
Jame proportion as before : in a less de- 
gree lessees generally. But the lessor, 
the annuitant, the merchant; and, above 
all, the manufacturer, would suffer severely 
or be totally ruined ; and with them the 
revenues of the state. On the other hand, 
were there a great and undue diminution 
of the currency, the chief sufferers in the 
former case, would in this, generally, be- 
come opulent, but with very great distress 
to the rest of the people. The evil from 
this cause would, however, commonly soon 
work its own cure ; but it might not al- 
ways do so. For instance, in the case of 
large loans or subsidies to foreign powers, 
and of extensive expeditions, were the 
whole or even a large part of the specie 


required raised out of the circulating cur- 
rency, not only would so great and sudden 
a reduction of the currency cause embar- 
rassment and distress to the people, but 
soon, (through their inability to pay the 
taxes), in all probability to the government 
also. And this evil might be lasting : for 
War, that caused it, is likely to impede its 
cure. With us this evil is obviated by a. 
chartered Bank, wherein is deposited the 
superfluous currency, and whence on emer- 
gency it is drawn for the service of the 
state ; the revenues being pledged to the 
Bank proprietors for the due payment of 
the interest, and the privilege of keeping 
in circulation, as a legal substitute for the 
coin of the state, an untaxed paper cur- 
rency to a certain amount, being also 
granted them in return for the occasional 
accommodation, and the better to^ enable 
them to continue it. — The present condition 
of our commerce gives no cause for appre- 
hension that the paper currency of this 
country has yet reached a very dangerous 
extent; and it is to.be hoped that our 
legislature has still virtue and wisdom 
enough left to prevent its doing so : but 
I cannot help observing that I know of no 
law for limiting the issue of Country-Bank 
Notes, and that this subject seems to merit 
peculiar attention. — So much for a circu- 
lating medium in general ; now for the 
proportional value of gold to silver — of 
a guinea to a shilling — a question of com- 
paratively small importance. Were coin 
allowed to be freely exported, the conse- 
quence would be that at home, where the 
laws (and wisely) have fixed their rela- 
tive value, we should have a greater pro- 
portion of gold than of silver in circula- 
tion, when the relative value of gold to 
silver is higher here than abroad ; and a 
greater proportion of silver when the rela- 
tive value of silver is higher. In other 
words ; when our neighbours on the Con- 
tinent would give us two or three and twen- 
ty shillings for a guinea, we should export 
gold and import silver ; would they return 
us our guineas at the price of nineteen or 
twenty shillings each, we should export 
silver and import gold ; till in either in- 
stance the currency of the country con- 
sisted of a much greater proportion of one 
metal and a less of the other, or possibly 
of one of them exclusively. Part of the 
exported coin will in each case be applied 
to the purchase of merchandize of intrinsic* 
value ; such application naturally arising 
from the superfluity caused by the advan- 
tageous exchange. This should seem to 
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be a real benefit to a country, and with 
certain regulations to the traffic it un- 
doubtedly would be so: but the exporta- 
tion of gold and silver uncoined should 
alone be permitted, and our own coin the 
only coin admitted as a legal tender at 
home, for the currency of the country would 
otherwise very soon consist of an almost 
endless variety of foreign coins, mixt with 
and 'perhaps almost superseding our own ; 
whereby our domestic trade would suffer 
considerable embarrassment. Our legis- 
lature has accordingly attached severe pe- 
nalties to the exportation of coin, and has 
moreover endeavoured to prevent the 
temptation, by making its standard, as to 
weight and purity, something inferior to 
the quantity and quality that each coin 
wjll, on the average of the market for se- 
veral years, purchase in the same metal. 
A crown will generally purchase more 
than its weight in silver — a guinea more 
than its weight in gold of equal fineness ' 
with itself respectively. But this latter 
measure cannot be carried to an extent 
that will guard against every variety of 
the market without holding out too great 
temptation for a fraudulent imitation of 
the coin ; the laws against its exportation 
are consequently not thereby rendered 
unnecessary ; so far from it that both 
precautions jointly*' at times prove insuffi- I 
cicnt. — Possibly it may be asked : how 
then is a coinage attended with loss to 
governments ? I answer : not in the ex- 
change of gold and silver coin, for their 
uncoined materials : but in that of pew 
coin for old of the same denominations, 
and in equal numbers ; which is occasion- 
ally rendered necessary by the reduction 
in weight of the old coin, through use, and 
the consequent temptation for fraudulent 
imitations. It may not be amiss to make 
a few observations respecting forgery, 
whether of the coin or paper of a state,, 
though this is not strictly the proper place. 
First, of coin. The circulation of false coin 
would in the first place, impede traffic by 
the attention necessary from individuals 
to the examination of the specie offered to 
them in the course of business: but, were 
the 'circulation bf base coin to become 
very extensive, it would, in addition to this 
evil, be attended with all the fatal conse- 
quences above enumerated in speaking of 
a superfluity , in the paper currency, with- 
out the temporary accommodation which 
the state might have experienced by an 
increased issue of its own paper. A re- 
medy for this can' only be found in the 
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detection of the false coin and the with- 
drawing it from circulation : a measure 
attended, perhaps, with the ruin of many 
innocent individuals, but with unqualified 
advantage to the state, which is under no 
obligation to remunerate them for their 
loss. The same observations will apply 
yet more forcibly to the forgery of state 
paper, but in this case, as the temptation 
is greater on account of the worthlessness 
of the materials, it becomes a duty of 
every government to render the imitation 

proportionably more difficult. lam, 

Sir, your obedient servant, Z. 

Near Peterborough, 19 ih, Nov. 1809. 


Mr. Canning’s Statement. — (Concluded 
fromp. 864 J 

Of the extent to which this self-imposed 
restriction appears to have gone, I had not 
any suspicion. , I knew indeed that your 
Lordship had stipulated to keep the time 
of the disclosure to Lord Castlereagh in 
our own hands ; but subsequently to my 
eing made acquainted with that stipula- 
tion, I had received the assurances, which 
•I have already described, on behalf of 
“Lord Castlereagh’ s friends and had 
relied upon those assurances. 

It was not till the 6th of September that 
I learnt that those assurances had not 
been carried into effect. It was not till 
the 19th of September that I learnt that 
your Lordship had been no party to them. 
Then indeed I learnt that your Lordship 
had not only t( not engaged” to make the 
communication previously to the “ issue 
of the Expedition being known here”— 
but that in July you had " stated to one of 
our Colleagues/’ (not the Duke of Port- 
land) — “ iv ho teas urging an earlier communi- 
cation, ” that the “ time of communication, 
“ so far as you were concerned, was for 
“ you to decide ; but that no one had a 
• “ right to say you did not perform that 
“ part in the transaction in which you 
“ were concerned, if you did not open your 
“ lips to Lord Castlereagh before the issue oj 
“ the Expedition was known here.’ 

This information I received from your 
Lordship, in a letter dated the 19 th o 
| September. It was then perfectly new to 
| me. ' , 

I leave your Lordship to jndgewhatnius 
have been my surprise, when, after receiv- 
ing from your Lordship, on the evening o 
| the J 9th of September, this frank avowa o 
j the real origin of the concealment mam- 
! tainud, during this latter and most impor 
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ant period, towards Lord Castlereagh, I 
received on the following morning Lord 
Castlereagh' s Letter of the same date, 
making me responsible for that conceal- 
ment. 

I have not to trouble your Lordship with 
any farther observations. 

l have confined myself to matters grow- 
ing out of Lord Castlcreagh's Letter, and 
out of your Lordship's Statement: on 
those alone have I any right to claim your 
Lordship's attention. 

To this Address to your Lordship I 
hare been compelled to resort, however 
reluctantly, to vindicate my private ho- 
nour. As to any charges against my 
public conduct — rthis is not the mode to 
reply to th.em. If any such shall be brought 
against me, at the proper time and in the 
proper place I shall be prepared to meet 
and to repel them. 

I have the honour to be, with great re- 
spect, My Lord; Your Lordship's most 
obedient humble Servant, 

George Canning. 


OFFICIAL PAPERS. 

Sweden and Russia.— Treaty of Peace be- 
tween Sweden and Russia, Dated 5 -.1 7 th 
Sept . 1 809 . — ( Concluded from p, 8 32 . ) 

------- All sequestrations of pro- 
perty or revenues shall in consequence be 
immediately removed, and the property 
shall be reserved to the owners ; it being 
well understood that such as become suly* 
jOcts of either of the two Powers, in virtue 
of the preceding Article, shall have no 
right to claim from the Sovereign, of 
whom they have ceased to be a subject, 
the annuities or pensions vvhich may have 
been obtained in virtue of aets of grace, 
concessions, or appointments, for preced- 
ing services. 

XII. The titles, domains, archives, and 
other documents, public and private, the 
plans and charts of fortresses, towns, and 
territories, devolved by the present Treaty 
to his Majesty 'the Emperor of all the 
Russias, including the charts and papers 
which may be deposited in the Surveyor's 
Office, shall be faithfully delivered up, 
within the space pf six months ; or if that 
period should be found too short, at the 
latest within one year. 

XIII. Immediately after the exchange 
of the ratifications, the High Contracting 
Parties shall remove all sequestrations 
which may have been placed on the pro- 
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perty or revenues of the respective inh a* 
bitants therein situated. 

XIV. The debts, both public and pri- 
vate, contracted by the Fins in Sweden, 
and vice versa, b}' the Swedes in Finland, 
shall be discharged on the terms and con- 
ditions stipulated. 

XV. The subjects of either of the High 
Contracting Parties, to whom inheritance^ 
may fall in the States of one or the other, 
may, without obstacle, take possession of 
the same, and enjoy it under the protec- 
tion of the laws. The exercise of this 
right, however, in Finland, is subject to 
the stipulations of Article X. in virtue of 
which the proprietor shall either fix his 
residence in the country, or sell the inhe- 
ritance within three years. 

XVI. The duration of the Treaty of 
Commerce between the High Contracting 
Parties being limited to the 17th (29th) 
Oct. 1811, his Majesty the Emperor of 
Russia consents not to reckon its interrup- 
tion during the war ; and that the said 
Treaty shall continue in force until the 1st 
(13th) February, 1813, with respect to 
every thing not contrary to the disposi- 
tions of the Commercial Manifesto issued 
at St. Petersburgh, Jan. 1st, 1S09. 

XVII. The territories incorporated with 
the Russian Empire, in virtue of this 
Treaty, being attached to Sweden, by 
commercial relations, which long inter- 
course, neighbourhood, 9ml reciprocal 
wants have rendered almost indispensable, 
the High Contracting Parties, desirous of 
preserving to their subjects these means 
of mutual advantage, agree to make such 
arrangements as may be necessary for 
consolidating them. In the mean time, 
until they come to an understanding on 
this subject, the Fins shall have the power 
of importing from Sweden, ore, smelted 
iron, lime, stones for building smelting fur- 
naces, and in general all the other produc- 
tions of the soil of Sweden. — In return the 
Swedes may export from Finland, cattle, 
fish, corn, cloth, pitch, planks, wooden 
utensils of all kinds, wood for building, 
and, in general, all the other productions 
of the soil of the Grand Duchy. — This 
traffic shall be re-established and main- 
tained to the 1st ( i 3th) of October, 1 S 3 1, 
precisely on the same footing as it was 
before the war, and shall be liable to no 
interruption or burden, with the reserva- 
tion or such restrictions as the political 
relations of the two States may render 
necessary. 

XVIIl. The annual exportation of50,000 
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schetwerts of corn, purchased in the ports 
of the Gulph of Finland, or of the Baltic, 
belonging to Russia, is granted to his Ma- 
jesty the King of Sweden, free of the ex- 
port duty, on proof being shewn that the 
purchase has been made on his account, 
or in virtue of his authority. — Years of 
scarcity, in which the exportation shall be 
prohibited, are excepted, but the quantity 
in arrear, in consequence of such order, 
may be made up when the prohibition 
shall be removed. 

XIX. With respect to salutes at sea, 
the two High Contracting Parties agree to 
regulate them on the footing of the most 
perfect equality between the two Crowns. 
When their vessels of war meet at sea* 
the salutes shall take place in conformity 
to the rank of the Commanders, in such 
manner that he who holds the superior 
rank shall receive the first salute, which 
shall be returned gun for gun. If the 
commanders are of equal rank, no salute 
shall take place on either side; before 
castles, fortresses, and. at the entrance of 
ports, the party arriving shall salute first, 
and the salute shall be returned gun for 
gun. 

XX. Difficulties which may arise on 
points not determined by this Treaty shall 
be discussed and settled by Ambassadors 
or Ministers Plenipotentiary respectively 
appointed, who shall be guided by the 
spirit of conciliation which has dictated 
the Treaty. 

XXL This Treaty shall be ratified by 
the two Contracting Powers ; and the ra^ 
tifications exchanged in proper and due 
form, within four weeks, or sooner, if pos- 
sible, reckoning from the day of the sig- 
nature of the present Treaty.— In faith of 
which we, the undersigned, in virtue of 
our full powers, have signed the present 
Treaty of Peace, and have thereto affixed 
our seals. 

Done at Fried ricksham, this 5- 1 7th of 
September, in the year of Grace, 1 809 : 

Count Nicholas de Romanzoff. 

David Alopeus. 

Count Stedinck. 

A. F. Skjoldebrand. 


Abstract qf the New Constitution of 
SWEDEN. 

§ 1 to 9. — The Government of Sweden 
shall be monarchical and hereditary, with 
limitation to the issue male. The King 
must be of the true evangelical religion, 
and must govern conformably to this Con- 


stitution, and with and by the advice of a 
Council of State (Stats Rad) the members 
of which are to be appointed by the King, 
who is wholly exempt from responsibility, 
but the Members are responsible for their 
advice. The Members must be natives 
of Sweden, and of the true evangelical 
faith. The Council shall consist of nine 
Members, viz. the Minister of State for 
Judicial Affairs, the Minister of State for 
Foreign Affairs, six Counsellors, of whom 
three at least must be civil officers, and 
the Chancellor of the; Court. The Secre- 
taries of State shall have a seat in the 
Council, whenever any case belonging to 
their respective departments shall be 
under deliberation. A father and a son, 
or two brothers, cannot be Members of 
the Council at the same time. There are 
four Secretaries of State, namely, one for 
the Foreign Department, one for the 
Home Department, one for the Exchequer 
or Financial Department, and one for the 
Ecclesiastical Department. All the affairs 
of Government (except the diplomatic or 
foreign relations, and the immediate com- 
mand of the army and navy) shall be sub- 
mitted to the consideration and decision 
of the King, assisted by at least three 
Members, exclusive of the acting Secre- 
tary, which number is required to consti- 
tute a Council of State for the transaction 
of business. A minute shall be made of 
all the proceedings of the Council, eVery 
Member present shall be unconditionally 
bound to give his advice, but the privi- 
lege of deciding is vested in the King, 
who, by virtue of his prerogative, may 
assent or dissent from any measure, in op- 
position to the votes or opinions of all the 
Members. But in the possible event of 
the decision of his Majesty being repug- 
nant to the constitution and laws, the 
Members are required by the most solemn 
obligation, to remonstrate, and in case any 
Member's opinion shall not be duly re- 
corded, such Member shall be deemed 
guilty of counselling and abetting the King 
in his unconstitutional decision. 

§ 9 to 1 3. — Before any appeal can be 
made to the King in Council, it must be 
submitted to the Secretary of State, and a 
Council specially appointed for bearing it. 
Ministerial or political aflairs are to be 
considered and decided by the King, who 
in the exercise of his prerogative must 
take the advice of his Minister of State 
for Foreign Affairs, and the Chancellor oi 
the Council, who are responsible for their 
advice. The King may conclude Treatio* 
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wiOi foreign powers, after consulting the 
said Minister of State, and Chancellor. 

Ihe King, previous to his declaring war or 
concluding peace, must state to the Coun- 
cil his motive for so doing, and the mem- 
bers shall give their opinion on the subject 
under their own responsibility. 

§ 1 3 to 15. — The supreme^ command 
of the navy and army is vested in the 
King; as also the ultimate decision in all 
matters relative thereto, assisted by the 
Minister of State for either service, who 
v sha11 be responsible for their advice. 

§ 1®*' The King cannot deprive, or 

rr US Ku n ^ Sub j ect to be deprived, of his 
life, liberty, honour, or property, without 
trial and judgment, nor can he harass or 
persecute any person for his religious opi- 
nions, provided the promulgation of them, 
or the exercise of his religion, be not in- 
jurious to the community. 

§ 1 6 to 27 — Relate to thd constitution 

a Council of Justice, which is to consist 
of six Noblemen and six Commoners, 
who are to decide in Judicial affairs. The 
King has also two votes, and may pardon 
criminals, and mitigate or commute pu- 
nishments. 
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§ 27 to 31 — The King, in the Council 
or btate, is to appoint persons to Civil and 
Miluary Offices ; as also the Archbishop 
ana Bishops in the manner formerly 
done. 

§ 32.— Ambassadors, Envoys, &c. to 

oreign Courts, are to be nominated by 
the King, in the presence of the Minister 
ot State for Foreign Affairs, and the Chan- 
cellor of the Court. 

§ 32 to 35. — Describe the manner of ap- 
pointing Civil and Military Officers, and 
what officers holding situations of osten- 
sible trust and confidence, may be re- 
moved at the pleasure of the King, hav- 
P^viously signified his pleasure to 
tfte Council. 

3 ^ 38.— The King cannot remove 

a Judge from his office, except for just 
cause and proof of criminality. The 
King is to have the privilege of creating 
■Noblemen, whose eldest sons and heirs 
only are to inherit the family title. All 
decrees must be countersigned by a Se- 
cretary of State. * 

§ 3« lo 40._ T [ le King shall not quit 
tne kingdom without consulting the Coun- 
cil, who, in the event of his departure, is 
to govern in his absence. 

§ 40 to 48.— Declare, that the Prince 
or King shall be of age at 21, and on his 
not having heirs male, the Diet shall be 


assembled and choose a successor. No 
Prm^of the Blood can marry without 
the King s consent ; neither the Crown 
Prince, nor the other Prin.ceB can hold 
a "y he ^' tar y opce. The King appoints 
all his Officers of the Court and House- 
hold. 

§ 49. The States of the Kingdom are 
to be assembled every 5th year at Stock- 
holm. 

§ 49 to 90 — Regulate the mode of 
electing Members of the Diet.— The King 
cannot impose any taxes without the con- 
sent of the Diet, and the Bank is under 
the immediate controul of the States of 
the kingdom — The King cannot negociate 
loans within the kingdom, nor in foreign 
countries; nor can he sell, dispose of, or 
alienate, any province belonging to the 
kingdom, nor alter the value of the cur- 
rent coin. 

§ 90 to 94 — Provide, That if the Kin<* 
continue absent more than a twelvemonth^ 
the Diet must be assembled, and the Kino* 
be informed thereof. That wffien the suc- 
cessor is not of age, the Diet must be 
assembled, and appoint a Regency to go- 
vern during his minority. When- the 
King is eighteen years of age, he is to at- 
tend the several Courts of Justice, with- 
out, however, taking any part in the de- 
cisions. 

§ 94 to 107. — Explain what is be done, 
should the Members of the Council neg- 
lect assembling the Diet, or act con- 
trary to their duty ; and enjoins, that at each 
Diet a Committee shall be appointed for 
inquiring into the conduct of the Minis- 
ters, Council, and Secretaries of State. 

§ 108.— Regards a Committee for su- 
perintending the Liberty of the Press. 

§ 108 to 1 1 4. — State, That no Diet can 
be of longer duration than three months, 
except business shall require it. No man, 
while a member of the Diet, can be ac- 
cused, or deprived of his liberty, for his 
actions or expressions in his respective 
State, unless the particular State to which 
he belong shall demand it. No Officer of 
the Crown must influence, by his autho- 
rity, in the election of a Member of the 
Diet, &c. f 


Spain.— Manifest, fixing the days when 
the General Cortes of the Spanish Mo- 
narchy are to be convoked and held; Dated 
Royal Alcazar of Seville, Oct. 28, 1 809. 

Spaniards ! — By a combination of events 
as singular as fortunate, it has seemed good 
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to Providence, that in this terrible crisis 
you shall not advance a step towards inde- 
pendence without likewise advancing one 
towards liberty. A foolish and feeble ty- 
ranny, in order to rivet your fetters and 
aggravate your chains, prepared the way 
for French despotism, which, with the ter- 
rible apparatus of its arms and victories, 
endeavoured to subject you to a yoke of 
iron. It at first exhibited itself, like 
every new tyranny, under a flattering 
form, and its political impostors presumed 
they should gain your favour by promis- 
ing you reforms in the Administration, and 
announcing, in a constitution framed at 
their pleasure, the empire of the laws. — 
A barbarous and absurd contradiction, 
worthy certainly of their insolence. Would 
they have us believe that the moral edifice 
of the liberty and fortune of a nation can 
be securely founded on usurpation, ini- 
quity, and treachery? But the Spanish 
people, who were the first of modern na- 
tions to recognize to the true principles 
of the social equilibrium, that people who 
enjoyed before arfy other the prerogatives 
and advantages of civil liberty, and knew 
to oppose to arbitrary power the eternal 
barrier directed by justice, will borrow 
from no other nation maxims of prudence 
and political precaution ; and tell those 
impudent legislators, that they will not 
acknowledge as laws the artifices of in- 
triguers, nor the mandates of tyrants. 
Animated by this generous instinct, and 
inflamed with the indignation excited by 
the perfidy with which you were invaded, 
you ran to arms, without fearing the ter- 
rible vicissitudes of so unequal a combat, 
and fortune, subdued by your enthusiasm, 
rendered you homage', and bestowed on 
you victory in, reward for your valour. 
The immediate effect of these first 1 advan- 
tages was the re-composition of the State, 
at that time divided into so many factions 
as provinces. Our enemies thought that 
they had sown among us the deadly germ 
of anarchy, and did not advert that Spanish 
judgment and circumspection were always 
superior to French machiavelism. With- 
out dispute, without violence, a Supreme 
Authority was established ; and the peo- 
ple, after .having astonished the world, 
with the spectacle of their sublime exalta- 
tion and their victories, filled it with ad- 
miration and respect by their moderation 
and discretion. 

The’ Central Junta was installed, and its 
first care was to announce to you, that if 
the expulsion of the enemy was the first 


object of its attention, the inferior and 
permanent felicity of the State was the 
principle in importance : to leave it plung- 
ed into the flood of abuses, prepared for 
its own ruin by arbitrary power, would 
have been in the eyes of our present Go* 
vernment, a crime as enormous as to deli- 
ver you into the hands of Buonaparte; 
therefore, when the turbulence of warper* 
milted, it caused to resound in your ean 
the name of your Cortes, which to us hare 
ever been the bulwark of civil liberty, and 
the throne. of national Majesty, a name 
heretofore pronounced with mystery by 
the learned, with distrust by politicians, 
and with horror by tyrants, but which 
henceforth signify in Spain the indestruc- 
tible base of the monarchy, the most se- 
cure supports of the rights of Ferdinand 
VII. and of his family, a right for the peo- 
ple, and the Government an obligation. 

That moral resistance, as general as 
sublime, which has reduced our enemies 
to confusion and despair in the midst ot 
their victories, must not receive less re- 
ward. Those battles w hich are lost, those 
armies which are destroyed, not without 
producing new battles, creating new ar- 
mies, and again displaying the standard of 
loyalty on the ashes and ruins which the 
enemies abandon; those soldiers who, dis- 
persed in one action, return to offer them- 
selves for another ; that populace which 
despoiled of almost all they possessed re- 
turned to their homes to share the wretched 
remains of their property with the de- 
fenders of their country; that concert of 
lamentable and despairing groans and pa- , 
triotic songs ; that struggle, in fine, of i 
ferocity and barbarity on the one hand, and j 
of resistance and invincible constancy on J 
the other, present a whole as terrible as | 
magnificent, which Europe contemplates 
with astonishment, and which history wl 
one day record in letters of gold, for the 
admiration and example of posterity. A 
people so magnanimous and generous 
ought only to be governed by laws wine 
are truly such, and which shall bear t e 
^reat character of public consent an 
common utility — a character which t ey 
can only receive by emanating from 
igust assembly which has been announce 
to vou. The Junta had proposed t a 1 
should fie held during the whole ot w 
ensuing y ear, or sooner, if circums anc 
should permit. But in the t,nae , w i 
has intervened since this resoluioi 
varietv of public events have ®S tae . ./i 
minds* of the people, and the differe j 
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opinions relative to the organization of the 
Government, and the re-establishment of 
our fundamental laws, has recalled the at- 
tention of the Junta to these important ob- 
jects with which it has latterly been pro- 
foundly occupied. It has been recommend- 
ed on the One hand, that the present Govern- 
ment should be converted in^o a Regency 
of three or five persons: and this opinion 
has been represented as supported by one 
of our ancient laws, applicable to our pre- 
sent situation. But the situation in which 
the kingdom was, when the French threw 
off the mask of friendship, to execute 
their treacherous usurpation, is singular in 
our history, and cannot have been fore- 
seen in our institutions. Neither the in- 
fancy, -nor the insanity, nor even the cap- 
tivity of the Prince, in the usual way in 
which these evils occur, can be compared 
with our present case, and the deplorable 
situation to which it has reduced us. 

A political position entirely new requires 
political forms and principles likewise en- 
tirely new. To expel the French, to re- 
store to his liberty and his throne our 
adored King, and to establish solid and 
permanent bases of good government, are 
the maxims which gave the impulse to our 
Revolution, are those which support and 
direct it ; and that Government will be the 
best which shall most promote and fulfil 
these three wishes of the Spanish Nation. 
Does the Regency of which that Law 
speaks promise us this security r What 
inconveniencies/what dangers, how many 
divisions, how many parties, how many 
ambitious pretensions, within and without 
the kingdom ; how much, and how just, 
discontent in our Americas, now called to 
have a share in the present Government ? 
What would become of our Cortes, our 
liberty, the cheering prospects of future 
welfare and glory which now present 
themselves? What would become of the 
object most valuable and dear to the 
Spanish Nation — the preservation of the 
Rights of Ferdinand? The advocates for 
this Institution ought to shudder at the 
immense danger to which they exposed 
themselves, and to bear in mind, that by 
it they afforded to the 'Tyrant a new op- 
portunity of buying and selling them., 

Let us bow with reverence to the vener- 
able antiquity of the Law; but let us 
profit by the experience of ages. Let us 
open our annals and trace the history of 
our Regencies. What shall we find ?' — a 
picture equally melancholy and frightful, 
of desolation, of civil war, of rapine, and 
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of human depravity, in unfortunate Cas- 
tile. 

Doubtless* in great states, power is 
more beneficially exercised by few than 
by many. Secrecy in deliberation, unity 
in concert, activity in measures, and cele- 
rity in execution, are indispensable requi- 
sites for the favourable issue of the acts 
of Government, and are properties of a 
concentrated authority only. The Su- 
preme Junta has therefore just concen- 
trated its own with that prudent circum- 
spection which neither exposes the state 
to the osqillations consequent upon every 
every change of Government, por mate- 
rially affects the unity of the body which 
is entrusted with it. Henceforth a sec- 
tion composed of the removeable mem- 
bers, will be specially invested with the 
necessary authority to direct those mea- 
sures of the executive power, which from 
their nature require secrecy, energy and 
dispatch. Another opinion hostile to the 
Regency, equally contradicts whatever 
innovation may be attempted to be made 
in the political form which the Govern- 
ment, has at 'present, and objects to the in- 
tended Cortes as an insufficient represen- 
tation, if they are constituted according to 
the ancient formalities, as ill timed and 
perhaps hazardous, in respect to present 
circumstances ; in short as useless, since it 
supposes that the superior Juntas, erected 
immediately by the people, are their real 
representatives. But the Junta had ex- 
pressly declared to the nation, that its 
first attention .in the great object would 
be occupied with the number, mode and 
class with which the meeting of this au- 
gust assembly in the. present situation of 
affairs should be carried into effect; and 
after this declaration it is quite superfluous, 
not to say malicious, to suspect that fu- 
ture Cortes are to be confined to the rigid 
and exclusive forms' of our ancient ones. 
Yes,Spaniards, you are going to have your 
Cortes, and the national representation 
will in them be as perfect and full as it 
can and ought to be in assembly of such 
high importance and eminent dignity. 
You are going to have Cortes, and to have 
them immediately, because the urgent 
situation in which the nation is placed, 
imperiously demands it, and at what time, 
gracious God, can it adopt this measure 
better than at present ? When an obsti- 
nate war has exhausted all the ordinary 
means ; when the egotism of some and 
the ambition of others debilitate and pa- 
ralyse the efforts of the government, by 
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their opposition or indifference ; when 
they seek to eradicate the essential ' prin- 
ciple of the Monarchy, which is union ; 
when the Hydra of Federalism, so happily 
silenced the preceding year by the crea- 
tion of the Central Power, dares again to 
raise its poisonous head, and endeavours 
to precipitate us into the dissolution of 
anarchy ; when the subtility of our ene- 
mies is watching the moment when our 
divisions disunite us, to destroy the State, 
and to erect their throne on the ruin which 
our distractions afford them. This is the 
time — this, to collect in one point the na- 
tional dignity and honour, and when the 
Spanish people may will and decree the 
extraordinary surplus which a powerful 
nation ever has within it for its salvation. 
It alone can encounter and put them in 
motion; it alone can encourage the timi- 
dity of some and restrain the ambition of 
others; it alone will suppress importunate 
vanity, puerile pretensions, and enfuriated 
passions, which, unless prevented, go to 
tear in pieces the Government. It will, 
in fine, give to Europe a fresh example of 
its Religion, its circumspection, and its 
discretion, in the just and moderate use 
which it is about to make of the glorious 
liberty in which it is constituted. Thus 
it is that the Supreme Junta which imme- 
diately recognised this national represen- J 
tation as k right and proclaimed it as a re- 
ward, now invokes and implores it as the 
most necessary and efficacious remedy ; 
and has therefore resolved that the Gene- 
ral Cortes of the Monarchy, announced in 
the decree of the 22nd May, shall be con- 
voked on the 1st day of January in the 
next year, in order to enter on their au- 
gust functions the 1st day of March fol- 
lowing. When that happy day has ar- j 
rived, the Junta shall say to the Repre- j 
sentatives of the Nation : — 

Ye are met together, O Fathers of your 
Country ! and re-established in all the 1 
plenitude of your rights, after a lapse of 
three centuries, when despotism and arbi- 
trary power dissolved you, in order to 
subject this nation to all the evils of servi- 
tude. The aggression which we have suf- 
fered, and the war which we maintain, are 
the fruits of the most shameful oppression 
and the most unjust tyranny. The Pro- 
vincial Juntas, who were able to resist and 
repulse the enemy in the first impetus of 
his invasion, invested the Supreme Junta 
with the Sovereign Authority, which they 
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exercised for a time, to give unity to the 
State and concentrate its power. Called 
to the exercise of this authority, not by 
ambition or intrigue, but by the unani- 
mous voice of the provinces of the king- 
dom, the individuals of the Supreme 
Junta shewed themselves worthy of the 
high confidence reposed in them, by em^ 
ploying all their vigilance and exertions 
for the preservation and posterity of the 
State. The magnitude of our efforts will 
be apparent from the consideration of the 
enormity of the evil which preceded. 
When the power was placed in our hands, 
our armies, half formed, were unprovided 
and destitute of every thing, our treasuiy 
was empty, and our resources uncertain 
and distant. The despot of France, avail- 
ing himself of the tranquillity in which 
the North then was, poqred upon the 
Peninsula the military power under his 
.command, the most formidable that has 
been known in the most warlike legions, 
better provided, and above all more nu- 
merous than others, rushed on every side, 
though much to their cost, against our ar- 
mies, destitute of the same expertness and 
confidence. A new inundation of barba- 
rians who carried desolation through all 
the provinces of which they took posses- 
sion, was the consequence of these reverses, 
and the ili closed wounds of our unfortu- 
nate country 'began painfully to open and 
pour with blood in torrents. The State 
thus lost half its strength ; and when the 
Junta, bound to save the honour, the in- 
dependence, and the unity of the' nation 
from the impetuous invasion of the tyrant, 
took refuge in Andalusia, a division of 
30,000 men repaired to the walls of Sara- • 
gosa, to bury themselves in its ruins. The 
army of the centre being thus deprived of 
a great part of its strength, did not give to j 
its operations that activity and energy j 
which must have had very different results 
from those of the battle of Aeles. The 
avenues nf the Sierra Morena and the 
banks of the Tagus were only defended by | 
ill armed handfqjs of men, to whom could j 
scarcely be given the name of armies. 
The Junta, however, by meansof activity 
and sacrifices, rendered thejn such, so 
routed and dispersed in the two battles ot 
Ciudad Real and Metellin, instead of ^de- 
spairing of the country, they redoubled 
their eilorts, and in a few days collectec 
and opposed to the enemy 70,000 infantry 
and 1 2,000 cavalry. (To be conttnm.) 
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« t> 1 • ^ aVe never wished, ray Lords, to conceal my opinion, with respect; to the policy of sending a 
„ 'h it'll army to Spam, i would have assisted them with money ; I would have assisted them with 
tt ar,ns : bnt 1 assert that > d«r»ng last summer, there was rt> prospect that ought to have induced any 
t< , ' eason:1 ^ c men to send a British army into the interior of Spain. I am anxious not to be misunderstood 
“P 011 Ul . ,s point. 1 do not mean to apply my observatiop to naval co-operation, to the mode ofsending 
tt - ts * ,th troops on hoard to annoy particular parts of the coast, to keep tlie enemy in a constant 

state of alarm, and obtain partial advantages that might be of the most essential service.” Lord 

Grenville’s Speech, Jan. 19, 1809. • 

Rords, I do not. say that assistance should have been wholly withheld ; but we certainly should 
<t have an ar, °y whe »e we had not the necessary means to afford supplies to that army, or 
tt distance to those it was intended to protect : we ought rather to have given our assistance 

by money, by arms, and by the well-applied exertions of our ngval force on the coast of Spain.” 

Lord Grey’s Speech, April 21, 1809. 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 

Spain. -The affairs of this country 

appear to be fpt approaching to a crisis. 
It is, indeed, impossible, that things can 
Jong continue in their present state ; nor 
is it desirable that they should ; for, it 
would be better for the country to be con- 
quered by Buonaparte at once, than that 
it should any longer be an object of con- 
test between two masters. If Spain is not, 
in case of successful resistance of the 
French, to be free, I have no hesitation in 
saying, that I would prefer seeing it con- 
quered ; because, nothing could possibly 
be so bad as an event, which the enemies 
•of freedom, here and every where* else, 
would be able to cite as a proof of an en- 
slaved people being able and willing, to defend 
their country against an invader. This would 
be, indeed, a most mischievous example ; 
and, were it to exist; were the people of 
. Spain, without any change in their system of 
government having previously taken place , to 
drive the Buonapartes out of their coun- 
try, we should soon hear the hirelings in 
England openly declaring, that despotism 
was the only means of protection against 
a powerful enemy ; nor would it be Jong 
before they would put into form their pro- 
positions for the “suspension qf the constitu- 
tion,” a thing, which they have frequently 
-hinted at, within the last two years, in a 
manner too unequivocal to leave their 
' meaning doubtful.- — -But, .as far as we 
have yet seen, the example of Spain af- 
- fords no encouragement for the adoption 
• of such measures. There the spirit of re- 
sistance to the invader was, at first, strong 
and active, because the hope of freedom 
was strong. This spirit died away, as 
soon as the Supreme, Central J.uuta began 


to issue their edicts against the liberty of 
the press, and to put it under regulations 
after the manner of those established at 

Calcutta. From that time the spirit of 

resistance has, until of late, evidently been 
upon the decline ; and, unless it be revived 
by the recent changes in the government, 
and the hopes excited by the promised 
meeting of the Cortez, there can, I think, 
be very little doubt, that it will. not require 
many months to establish the throne of 
Joseph upon solid foundations.— — As to 
the recent defeat of the Spanish army at 
Ocana, though I believe it to have been 
much more severe than the Spaniards re- 
present it to have been, I do not think 
much of it ; nor should I think their cause 
desperate, if we were to hear of many such 
defeats. That our army, or rather the 
remnant of it, under my Lord of Talavera 
de la Reyna della Douro ; that this rem- 
nant will be compelled to retreat into 
Portugal, and will be utterly unable to 
shew its head again in Spain, I have no 
doubt at all ; but, from the first, I never 
did believe, that any force which we could 
send into the country , would be able to give 
much reql assistance to the Spaniards. Look 
[ back into history; and you will find, that 
no nation, of any extent, was ever yet de- 
fehded against an invader by the aid of 
foreign troops, unless the people themselves 
took the lead in the defence. When a peo- 
ple sees two foreign armies, hostile to each 
other, march into their country, they are 
very apt to fold up their arms and wait, with 
great composure, for the event ; and this 
must necessarily be the case, when both 
armies are compelled to plunder the peo- 
ple. It was, and I always thought so, the 
worst possible thing for us to send an army 
into Spain . At best we could send but a 
2H 
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small numerical force. We could not send 
an army fit to meet that of Napoleon in 
the field. We could not make Spam the 
theatre of a war between us and France, 
except upon terms greatly disadvantage- 
ous to us. We could, in short, have no 
chance of final success in the field against 
Buonaparte single-handed; and, if °“ r 
army acted in conjunction with that of the 
Spaniards, there was all the danger, from 
a thousand causes, of that disagreement' be- 
tween the Commanders , which has not failed 
to take place at and since the battle of 
Talavera, and from which disagreement 
the enemy has derived so much advantage 

There has been much disguise as to 

the conduct of the Spanish people to- 
wards our troops. , The truth, however, 
is, that our troops have, all along, been 
looked upon by the Spanish people, with 
an evil eye. And was not this natural ? 

Is that man worthy of the name of states 
' man, who did not foresee that it would be 
so ? The bigotry of the people of Spain 
may be matter of ridia.de with the ‘philoso- 
pher, but, not so with the statesman, espe- 
cially when he is about to expose an army 
to the effects of that bigotry. From this 
cause has arisen a great part of the mis- 
fortunes and the miseries of our army. 

We had not the hearts of the people with us ; 
and, our ministers ought to have known, 
that this would be the. case. They are an- 
swerable for all the miseries which our 
poor unfortunate countrymen have under- 
gone in Spain; because those miseries 
have proceeded from the want of wisdom 
in the employment of our armies. It is 
in vain, and, indeed, it is unjust, to throw 
the blame upon the people of Spain, or 
upon the Spanish government, for the cold- 
ness (to say the least of it) with which our 
army has been treated in Spain. It was 
in the nature of things that it should be so 
treated ; and, the fault is solely in our mi- 
nisters, who. it is now evident, wished to 
cut a figure in the field , and who, as I firmly 
believe, were the cause of a war being 
entered upon for a choice of masters, instead 
of.suffering the thing to take its ow n course, 
in which case, it would have been a war 
of restored freedom against invading des- 
potism. For these reasons, I do not think, 
th&t the retreat of our army ought to be 
looked upon as a thing at all unfavourable 
to the cause of Spain, while, I am very 
certain, that it ought to be looked upon as 
the. best thing that can take place with 

regard to that army.' W e are very apt 

to speak of the fate of a nation in war, as 
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we speak of the fate of & fortress; and to 
look upon the contest as at an end, when 
a great battle has been gained against the 
invaded. In the present case, we seem to 
forget that Spain contains ten or twelve 
millions of people, inhabiting one of the 
strongest countries in the world. iSever 
was such a people, so situated, conquered 
against their own consent. W hat is the loss 
of d battle, or of ten battles, if all be sound 
in the hearts and minds of ten or twelve 
millions of people, who have, and must 
have, all the resources of the country m 
their hands } Did the loss of a battle, or 
of ten battles, insure the subjugation of 
America or France ? How often were we 
told that each of those nations were done 
for; that a few weeks would see them at 
our feet; and the like? They both tn- 
umphed in the end. and so will the 
Spaniards, if the cause become the cause 
cf freedom, but they will f»U. and to fell 
they ought, and I shall rejoice to see them 
fall, if they continue a contest for a mere 
choice of masters, and without any view to 

the restoration of that constitution, which 
their ancestors, for centuries, enjoyed.' 
The assembling of the Cortes, that is to say, 
the calling together of ^ R JP resent ^ 
of the People, a measure Much seems 
to be resolved on, and to be actua y 
to be put in execution; this measure pro- 
mises fair. And here I cannot help re- 
peating my opinion, my thoroug P 
s P ion; that/if the Spanish people, and 11 * 
leaders, of the people, had been left t ) 
follow their own opinions and feelings, 
they would, at the outset, have done what 
they now appear resolved to do. « ** 
ways appeared very evident to me, 
the aid, tendered them by our ministers, 
was accompanied with a con i 10 
the struggle should be for king agamst tog, 
and not for restored freedom, against m- 
vading despotism . And, indeed, 1 
not been the case ; or, at least, if our j 
nisters had not been extremely an 
prevent a war for freedom m Spai , J 
should they have sent an ^ th**-J* 
they could not doubt, that, if the 
came a war for freedom, arms aM not 
would be wanted in Spam.—- t y, 

what disgrace ; what miseries ba 
policy, this bigoted, this mvetera p y 
created ! The poor "retches of our army* 
who survived the battle of Ta a » ^ 
ing, at the end of that ba ^ t 
days without provisions, had serve 
them an allowance of wheat ^ 

wheat ; of raw wheat, just as it cam* 
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of the sheaf! I speak this upon the au- 
thority of those who had to partake of 
this fare ; and I cannot, while putting the 
fact upon record, help remenjberiug, that 
this }var, that the war which has produced 
miseries like these, was first proclaimed to. 
the people of England amidst the plaudits, 
amidst the hiccuping and belching shouts, 
of tile* 'fur tie Patriots , assembled at the 
London Tavern. Yes ; it was from that 
scene of gormandizing; that scene of 
greediness of purse as well as of maw ; it- 
was tlunce that first issued the yell of 
war fora choice of masters in Spain ? and, 
from that moment, the people of England 
became cold spectators of what was 

passing m the Southern Peninsula. 

Alter what has passed ; after so manv 
proofs ot the folly of attempting to resist 
Buonaparte, unless the people of Spain be 
ma ie parties deeply interested in such re- 
sistance, let us hope, that measures will 
be taken to make them parties in the con- 
tesU Without this, I am persuaded, that 
nothing at all is to be done ; and that the 
struggle had better be given up at once. 
At any rate, we should not attempt to have 
an army in the heart of Spain. Flying 
squadrons round the coast, with detach- 
ments of foot-soldiers and artillery on 
board-, alighting here and there as occasion 
might offer, and not sparing the coast of 
France at the same time : these are what 
the Spaniards want to assist them ; such 
is the assistance they have always wanted ; 
and such is the assistance* that the most 
sensible part of their leaders have asked 
for. It is by no means necessary, that 
the commanders of these squadrons and 
detachments should be members of the 
Society for the Suppression of Vice ; 
that they should have so much conjugal 
affection as to induce them to take their 
wives to sea, and, perchance, retain their 
squadrons in port for some weeks in order 
to -insure the attendance of an able ac- 
coucheur ; that they should be so pious as 
to spend in prayer the time that might be 
devoted to watchings ot a far different 
sort: that they should be full of that kind 
of religious deference and humility which 
induces men to leave the enemy wholly to 
the chastisement of Divine Providence in 
cases where one’s bacon would be in 
danger. No : I beg leave to repeat, that 
it is by no means necessary, that the com- 
manders of such squadrons and detach- 
ments should belong to this tribe of war- 
riors. I do not give this as my opinion : 

I have beard Spaniards say so. I have 


heard Spaniards distinctly aver, that they 
have no notion that a fortress, in the hands 
of the French, can be taken from them 
merely by a prayer, however long, , or 
however sanctified by an utterance through 
the nasal organs ; and that, though very 
partial to Saints themselves, they would 
much rather see a protestant commander 
discover temerity in attacking one ship 
or battery,' than in kissing ail the four 

Evangelists. To about half a dozen 

Squadrons, such as I have here been 
speaking of, we should add an abundance 
of arms and ammunition and some officers 
of artillery and engineers, of tried merit. 
To these, perhaps, two or three hundred 
good non-commissioncd officers who have, 
seen service abroad, might be added. But, 
no English army in the country, who, we 
may be assured, will, and must, eat up the 
country , as far as they go, and will, of 
course, always leave discontent and re- 
sentment behind them. The news- 

papers have, for some time past, repre- 
sented the Spaniards as being in great dis- 
tress for the want of arms, and this is the 
more surprising, as we have heard such 
pompous accounts of the shipments, on the 
part qf our government , of arms for Spain. 
But, to be very plain upon this point, I 
know , as well, perhaps, as any man can 
know any thing, without being an eye 
wi tness of it, that the Spaniards are in the 
greatest distress for the want of arms, par- 
ticularly 9?mskets. — - — The following Ad- 
vertisement, published yesterday, in the 
London papers, must have proved to the 
public two facts of great consequence at 
this time, namely, that the Spanish Go- 
vernment have engaged with an individual 
for the shipment of muskets for their use, 
and that that individual is now actually 
executing the engagement, 

“ Arms for the Spaniards. — Heaving 
“ entered into engagements for the Supply 
“ of Arms for the use of the Supreme 
•'Junta of Spain ; and this being a time 
" when the supply may be of most essen- 
“ tial service to that gallant People, this is 
" to give Notice, That any person or per- 
“ sons having a quantity of good Proof 
“ Musquets, whether .that quantity be 
" large or small, will, - upon an applica- 
“ tion to John Tunno, Esq. of Old Broad - 
" street, receive his proposals for the pur- 
" chase of the same on my account ; and 
“ upon furnishing the Arms will receive 
“ payment in Cash. 

“ Portsmouth, Dec. 18,_J 809. 

t€ A. Cochrane Johnstone ” 

2 H2 
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It was> I believe, about six months since 
Mr. Johnstone entered into these engage- 
ments, which, not only from considera- 
tions of rectitude, but from motives or 
sincere attachment to the cause of Spain, 

I know him to be most anxious to fulfil. 
Here are no loose professions, on his 
part; but a real offer to purchase arms, 
for the doing of which he holds the 
means, which means belong to the Spanish 
Government. It is said, that our go- 

vernment have always had objections to 
leave this business of supplying arms to 
any individuals, having themselves found 
it so difficult to insure the delivery of them 
into the proper hands. But, in this 
ease, they may have the best security ; 
for, not only is Mr. Johnstone ready to 
purchase the arms and pay for them ; • but 
to go out to Spain with them in person, to . 
deliver them to the Junta, and to bring 
back a certificate from the Junta, that he 
has made such delivery. He, indeed, has 
already actually purchased a considerable 
quantity of arms; he has them ready to ship 
off; he is ready to enter, if required, into 
a bond for their' being sent to the Junta ; 
and, under these circumstances, there can, 
I should suppose, be no doubt of his ob- 
taining the necessary permission from our 

own government. In short, it really ap- 
, 1 , __ a*- i n iVl l c 


pears to me, that our conduct in this case 
will be to the Spanish Government and 
the people of Spain a very good criterion 
of our sincerity; for, what must that go- 
vernment and people think of us, what 
must they think of our regard for their 
cause, if, when it is notorious that they 
have not a musket amongst ten thousand i 
men, we will not suffer Mr. Johnstone to | 
-send" to them, or to carry to them, under 
all possible security for safe delivery, a 
quantity of muskets, purchased with their 
own money ? If we will not suffer this, 
what must be thought of us by the go- 
vernment and the people of Spain ? Mr. 
Johnstone is authorized to purchase, on 
^account of the Spanish Government, ahun - 
dred and fifty thousand stand of arms ; and 
if the government here has that quantity, 
or any part of it, to spare, he is ready to 
pay for them. No difficulty, therefore, can 
possibly exist, if there be arms to be had 
in tfiis country ; and, would it not be 
scandalous, if, under such circumstances, 
arms were not permitted to be sent out ? 

. .—I have taken for my motto to this 

sheet, two passages from the speeches of 
Lord Grenville and Lord Grey, upon this 
subjecti Certainly theirs was, as to this 


matter, the opinion of every man of sense, 
with whom I ever conversed upon the sub- 
ject: But, our ministers, instead ot send- 
ing the Spaniards arms, wherewith to 
drive out their devourers, have always 
been sending troops, who, though, under 
proper orders, they might have aided 
them, must necessarily assist to eatthmup. 

It is a poor excuse to say, that the 

arms, which our ministers have sent out, 
have not been safely delivered ; for, why have 
they not ? Had we not a fleet to send 
them out by ? Has it cost us no hundreds 
and hundreds of thousands of pounds for 
government agents in Spam? Has ex- 
pence been wanting? But, xvhalever has 
been, I repeat, that Mr. Johnstone suffer 
removes all risk, other than that of the sea, 
from which nothing insucha case can be 
exempt ; and, really, if he be not permit- 
ted to send or to carry out arms, uponthe 
conditions offered by him, there will be 
(unless better reasons for a refusal be of- 
fered than I have yet heard of) but to. 
much reason to suspect, that the measure 
of assembling the Cortes, and the consequent 
prospect of a struggle for freedom in Span, 

has produced, in the minds of our minis- 
ters a change by no means favourable to 
the Spanish cause. 

Oxford Chancellorship.-Oii inurs 

day, the 1 4th instant, the election of J 
Chancellor for the University of Oxford, 
in the room of the Duke, of Portland, de- 
ceased, took place ; and, upon the close of 
the poll, the following were the numbers. 

For Lord Grenville - - - * 

Lord Eldon - - - 

Duke of Beaufort --*•"* 

Lord Grenville was, of course, duly elected, 
after a struggle unparalleled in the hl j 

tory of the University. : I ^ okin g> ** 1 

do, upon these schools for full ? row " b ^ 
to be of nouse whatever; haT, ''g^ es( 
many «f the big fellows coming 
schools with such very empty head , 
haying, in short, ^io sort of respect for any 
part of the huge establishment, which | 
regard as detrimental to morality as we 
as to genius, and more | s P ecI JL ca i 
that independence of nnndan P ^ 
matters, which is now so necess ®’f 1 ine 
very existence of the country : a 

n/ opinion of the University 
it as the mortal enemy of youth* g 
destroyer of time and of t. en , I shouKl 
have taken no more notice of an j 

of a Chancellor of the University, £» 
should of that of a parish beadle, baa 
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not, accidentally, been closely and obvi- 
ously connected with a' most interesting 
and most important question in politics ; 
namely, the question (agitated a fortnight 
ago in the Register) relative to the Roman 
Catholics of this kingdom, in^ which ques- 
tion, agreeably to my opinion then ex- 
pressed, is involved the nation’s safety. 
— * -The triumph of Lord Grenville must 
be pleasing to every just mind, because it 
is the triumph of reason and truth over the 
senseless and hypocritical' cry of “ No Po- 
pery the “miscreant” cry of no-popery; 
that howl of bigotry ; that most scandal- 
ous, malicious, and seditious yell, for which 
there can be no pardon in this world. I 
remember, at the canvas of 1 807, telling 
Ihe late Sir Harry Mildmay, that I looked 
Open the cry of No-Popery to contain the 
most wicked sentiment that ever issued 
from the lips of man ; and) I must do him 
the justice to say, that he did, openly dis- 
claim it, though it was trumpeted about 
the streets of Winchester. Every man of 
any principle wasashatned of it. Its pro- 
pagation was left to those only, who were 
lost to all sense of shame as well as all 
feelings of conscience. It is, I see, at- 

tempted to be maintained, that the election 
of Lord Grenville is no proof of the triumph 
of tolerant principles with regard to the 
Roman Catholics. This is the sort of rea- 
soning employed for this purpose : — Lord 
Eldon’s and the Duke of Beaufort’s princi- 
ples, as to the question of the Catholics, are 
the same ; and, therefore, the poll presents 
631 for no-popery , and only 40(3 against 
her. But, this is fallacious ; for, it is very 
evident, that the votes for the Duke of 
Beaufort, were those which it was impossible to 
get for Lord Eldon ; the votesof those persons 
who could not be prevailed upon to side 
openly with no-popery. The Duke being 
decidedly of the same political party with 
Lord Eldon, it is not, for one moment, to 
be believed, that one or the other of them 
would not have given up his votes, in 
order to beat Lord Grenville, if that had 
been practicable ; but, the fact is, that 
the Duke was set up for the purpose of 
drawing off votes from Lord Grenville ; for 
the purpose of furnishing a candidate for 
those who could not be prevailed upon to vote 
for Lord Eldoru So that, when viewed in 
the true light, the triumph of tolerant 
principles over hypocrisy and bigotry 
is much greater than> at first sight, it would 
appear to be. -- T he hirelings are begin- 
ning their former cant about “ troubling the 
f( conscience of the king, in his old age,” than 


which it is, in my mind, impossible to form 
an idea of any thing more base, or more 
really disloyal, more directly tending to 
throw odium upon the character of the 
king. I have, in the article of the 9th in-* 
slant, observed, that the king has given 
his consent freely to the granting of those 
privileges to foreign Catholics in his ser- 
vice, which it is asked to grant to his Ca- 
tholic subjects. How, then, can conscience 
oppose itself to the latter ? Policy possi- 
bly may oppose it. I am ready to prove,- 
and, indeed, I have proved, that sound 
policy does not oppose it. But this ques- 
tion the hypocritical hirelings save us the 
trouble of discussing, by pretending, that 
there exists an obstacle in the scruples of 
the king’s conscience. In this case, how- 
ever, as in all others j where they have an 
opportunity, the pretended friends of the 
king shew themselves to be, in reality, his 
very worst enemies ; the worst* enemies 
he or his family can have, by pushing 
him forward, by using his name, by ex- 
posing him to bear whatever they think 
would fall with dangerous weight upon 
themselves.— — I’ do, wish, that His Ma- 
jesty could be prevailed upon to rea^l, in 
the Parliamentary' History, VoL IV, 
page 12(38, Mr. Booth’s Speech upon the 
subject of “ court favourites He would 
there see what were the sentiments of 
English Gentlemen, in thereign of Charles 
the Second, as to that description of per- 
sons, who Mew took to themselves the ex- 
clusive appellation of “King’s Friends 
and who then had the impudence to at- 
tempt to ride off upon, the shoulders of 
their master. His Majesty would there 
see what sort of men those were, who, 
while they affected to brand all those with 
disloyalty who were not of their own fac- 
tion, were laying the sure foundations of 

the expulsion of^ the family of Stuart. ^ 

There can, in my opinion, be nothing so 
injurious to the king as this plea, made 
use of by his pretended " friends/’ of his 
scruples of conscience. When -we alledge, 
that the measure of Catholic claims is just* 
that it is not only just but expedient, that it 
is necessary to the happiness of his people , 
and to the safety of his dominions against 
the meditated attacks of a most powerful 
enemy ; when we make these allegations 
and produce arguments in support of them, 
what is the answer of these pretended 
" king’s friends” ? Why, that the king is 
very aged, and that we ought not to war 
against his scruples of conscience! Can any 
thing be more- base than this ? Can any * 
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thing be more unfriendly ? Can any thing 
be more cruel ? Is not the conclusion , to 
which it points, too clear not to be dis- 
guised ? Is not the wish that it must, if 
believed, suggest, too manifest not to be 
at once perceived ? Is it not, in fact, say- 
ing to the people : “ well, it is a sorrowful 
u thing, but the day must come when those - 
** scruples will no longer he a bar to your hap- 
** piness and your safety ?” If any thing in 
the world can be more base than this, if 
any thing more mischievous can be thought- 
of by the bitterest enemy of kingly go- 
vernment, I know not how to calculate 
upon the most ordinary operations of the 
human mind. Therefore, have I never, in 
my political life, felt indignation so great 
against any description of politicians, as 
against those, who, to answer their o\vn 
selfish purposes, to screen themselves 
against the force of reason and of truth, 
have had the shameless hypocrisy to set 
up this plea, the merciless perfidy thus to 
attempt to save their own reputation, by 
thrusting forward the name of the king; 
by falsely pretending that it was the king 
alone from whom arose the opposition to 
ft measure, the necessity of which, to the 
happiness and safety of the people, they 
attempted not to deny. These pre- 

tended “ king's friends'" have, however, 
now received, in the preference which the 
University have given to Lord Grenville 
before Lord Eldon, a check which they 
will find it difficult, with ail their address, 
to overcome. Even their cunning, their 
craft, their consummate skill in the arts of 
disguising and deceiving, will hardly now 

serve their turn. The victory of Lord 

Grenville is nothing to me : it is the victory 
of sense over folly, of piety over cant, of 
toleration over intolerance, of sincerity 
over hypocrisy, of truth over falshood ; 
this is the victory at which I rejoice. The 
hj r pocrites of the no-popery faction ob- 
tained their object for a while ; they de- . 
ceived the nation with their cry of no-po- 
pery ; they were hugging themselves in the 
success of their fraudulent dealings, when, 
from that quarter, whence, of all others, 
they least expected it, they receive unde- 
niable proof that the nation has discovered 
the cheat, and that they are seen in their 
true colours. So true it is, as Milton 
observes, in his Treatise upon the Liberty 
of the Press, that if you leave truth to com- 
bat, unshackled, against falshood, the latter, 
though she may make head for a while, is 

sure, in the end, to be subdued. The 

matiou has had time to reflect. The ex- 
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perience of two years, and especially the 
great dangers to which the country must 
now be exposed by an adherence to the 
principles of no-popery, have brought peo- 
ple to their senses. The opinion of the 
nation is ; the wish of the nation is, that 
the Catholic claims should he granted ; and 
that wish has been now clearly expressed 

at Oxford. It is not a triumph over 

Lord Eldon at which 1 rejoice. On the 
contrary, in many respects I like him bet- 
ter than his rival. I do not look upon the 
triumph over him, personally, as being of 
any consequence at all. It is the tri- 
umph over the principles oT those who 
voted for him, and who, whether truly or 
not, looked upon him as the advocate of 
intolerance ; it is this triumph, at which 

I rejoice. And in this respect, say the 

hirelings what they will, the triumph- is 
complete. Not only was Lord Eldon one 
of the ministry ; not only was the interest 
of the ministry with him ; not only was 
there the general weight and power of 
government on his side,, but, he, being 
Lord Chancellor, had, in his Own absolute 
gi ft, no small part of the whole of the Church 
preferment. Sd that, as far as the tempt- 
ations of patronage and of interest could go, 
a- more formidable candidate could not 
have been opposed \o Lord Grenville, who 
was out of place, and who has never been 
in any place, except for about fifteen 
months, which gave him the power of 

bestowing preferment in the Church. 

The Courier news-paper, and the other 
hired prints, are outrageous in the invec- 
tives against the University and against 
the Clergy in general, upon this occasion, 
whom, if they do not call them knaves, 
they scruple not t,o bestow upon them 
every epithet and appellation descriptive 
of a want of intellect. Now, it appears to 
me, that one may, at any rate, give the 
clergy credit for the possession of mere 
common sense ; and certain I am that it re- 
quired nothing more to make them act as 
a majority of them have donejn this case. 
At other seasons, to rail against the Ca- 
tholics might be good pastime; but, the 
question now is whether the Catholics 
shall have their just claims granted them, 
or whether by obstinately rejecting those 
claims, the whole kingdom, and the Church, 
of course, shall be exposed to danger so 
imminent, as to leave nothing more than 

h bare chance of escape. This is now 

the question, and the Clergy in general 
appear to have the sense to perceive, that 
it is their interest as well as tbeir duty to 
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•prefer the safety of the country to the gra- 
tification of the insolent ambition of a set 
of upstart political intriguers. 

Mr. Wardle. in my last, I took 

notice of the resultof the Trial in the Court 
of King's Bench, in which this gentleman 
was the Plaintiff against Mrs. Clarke and 
her upholsterers. 1 was then fully con- 

vinced, that the integrity of Mr. Wardle 
remained unimpeached, and every thing 
which has since come to my knowledge, 
confirms me in that conviction. It was, 
therefore, with great pleasure, that I per- 
ceived, that a meeting had been held at 
the Crown and Anchor, for the purpose of 
devising the means of raising a fund to 
indemnify Mr. Wardle for the losses and 
expences to which he has been exposed, 
m consequence of his having succeeded, in his 
endeavours to serve the public .— — Before I 
proceed any further, I wi II insert, for the 
purpose of having them upon record, the 
Resolutions, passed by the meeting above- 
mentioned. 

“ At a Meeting convened by Adver- 
tisement in the Public Papers, held at 
“ the Crown and Anchor Tavern, in the 
*' Strand, on Monday, the 13th day of 
“ December, 1809. 

“ Philip Mallet, Esq. in the Chair. 

- « It was Resolved unanimously, 

“ That G. L. Wardle, Esq. by bringing 
€t the Inquiry, respecting “ the late Com- 
“ mander-in-Chief, before the Commons' 
fi House of Parliament, and by the manly, 
“ firm, and independent manner in which 
*' he conducted it, amidst great dis- 
“ couragements, undaunted by threats of 
“ infamy, and heavy responsibility, equal- 
“ ly unconnected with, and unsupported 
** by party," and for which he received 
“ the thanks of upwards of fifty counties, 
“ cities, boroughs, and towns, has merited 
“ the gratitude of his fellow citizens. 

“ That G. L. Wardle, Esq. in his en- 
u deavours to obtain substantial justice 
“ for the People of England, has, in ad- 
« dition to the anxiety caused by an un- 
“ principled and harrassing opposition, 
“ sustained many heavy expences. 

« That G. L. Wardle, Esq. besides ha- 
ee zarding his private fortune, has given 
€( numerous proofs of the purity of the 
« motives by which he has been actuated, 
4< and is now, more than ever, entitled 
“ to the praise and suppqrt of every ho- 
“ nest and independent man. 

“ That G. L. Wardle, Esq. having 
« honourably persevered in performing 
* his part towards the People, this Meet- 


“ ing declare it to be their bounder* duty 
“ to call upon the public to indemnify him 
“ against all losses, charges, and expen- 
“ ces, he may have incurred, or be liable 
“ to, in consequence thereof. 

“ That a Subscription for this purpose 
“ be immediately entered into. 

“ That the following Gentlemen be re- 
“ quested to form a Committee {with 
“ power to add to their number) to manage 
“ the Subscription, which they are di- 
“ rected to pay, from time to time, into 
“ the hands of Messrs. Drummond, 
“ Bankers, in the name and for the use of 
“ Col. Wardle, viz. Messrs. Philip Mallet, 
“ Chairman ; Timothy Brown, Samuel 
“ Brooks, John Cartwright, William Cob- 
“ bett, Henry Clifford, the Rev. Mr. 
“ Draper, Samuel Favell, William Frend, 
“ Alderman Goodbehere, James Griffiths, 
“ John Hoppe, Edward Langley, Samuel 
“ Miller, John Pook, William Sturch, 
“ John Slater, Henry Hare Townshend, 
“Mr. Sheriff Wood, Robert Wailhman, 
“ and Andrew Wilson." 

The king has not, in his gift, any honour 
that I should value half so much as I do 
the honour of having my name in this 
list ; and I only regret, that, from, my 
local- situation, it will be impossible for 
me to make exertions proportioned to my 

wishes. As to the pnnciple of these 

Resolutions, nothing can be more just, or 
wise. It is, indeed, a principle dictated 
by self-preservation. What sums do we 
see expended in rewards to those who 
serve OTHERS ? and shall we not 
have the sense, the very plain common 
sense, to stand by and to uphold, or, at 
least, to compensate, the man who' has 
risked, and who has actually lost so much 
in serving us ? Mr. Grattan and the 
younger Mr. Burke received, each of 
them, a large sum of money for their ex- 
ertions in behalt of the Irish Catholics. 
Mr. Wardle would acceptofno such thing. 
But, it is our duty to see, that he does not 
lose by his exertions in obr behalf ; it is our 
duty to see, that he and his family bear not 
the marks of public ingratitude; of the in- 
gratitude of those, who have so unequivo- 
cally acknowledged their obligations to 

him. Our enemies never fail to stand 

by those who serve them, and hence it is 
that they find so many to serve them; 
hence it is that they meet with so much 
courage in their adherents, who, let what 
else will happen, are sure to be, at the 
very least, amply indemnified for all their 
labour and their loss.— The sin of 
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Wardle is, that he has exposed offences 
against the people ; that he has brought 
to light what no man else ever attempted 
to bring to light ; that has made a rent in 
the veil, which covered so many iniquities : 
this is his sin, and a sin, which, in the 
eyes of our enemies, is far greater than 
all the sins forbidden in the decalogue. I 
give it as my sincere opinion, that they 
woufd sooner forgive him for murdering 
their own mothers, for sticking a dagger 
Into the breasts whence they had drawn the 
first means of supporting life, than for 
having done what he has done. I give 

this as my firm persuasion. We need 

wonder, therefore, at no exertions that 
Have been made against him by these our 
enemies, of whose means of mischief we 
have a pretty satisfactory criterion in the 
fact (which now appears to be undoubted) 
that ten thousand pounds sterling together with 
an annuity of 400/. a year with remainder to 
her children , was given to Mrs. Clarke for 
putting a stop to the printing of a book 
which she had in the press last spring. 
What , I leave the reader to judge, must 
Have been the nature of this book ; what 
sort of persons must those have been, who 
could' use such means ; and, at what means 
would they stick for the ruin of Mr. 

Wardle? Mr. Wardle is blamed for 

his having got into these legal disputes, 
and justly blamed too; but, who is ulways 
upon his guard? .Nothing could our ene- 
mies wish for more than to see him en- 
tangle himself in the meshes of the law. 
It was precisely what they must have 
wished, and especially to see him plunging 
about, as if his desire had been to destroy 
himself. But, even in the kind of his in- 
discretion there is a strong presumptive 
proof of his consciousness of being right; 
because, a man who had felt conscious of 
being wrong would never have so perse- 
vered, In the whole of his proceedings, 

after the first trial, Mr. Wardle has been 
indiscreet , and especially in writing, without 
taking a moment’s time to reflect, the 
Letter which appeared in the Statesman of 
the evening of the trial. But, you^* men 
who never do any thing wrong are good for 
nothing. You cannot have qualities such 
as those, which induced Mr. Wardle, to 
bring forward, and persevere in, the in- 
vestigation into the conduct of the Duke of 
« York ; you cannot have such qualities 
without having those occasional indiscre- 
tions, which seldom, or never, faij to ac- 
company them. There is nobody ; 

there is not a soul in the country, who 


thinks that Mr. Wardle has done any thing 
dishonourable. It is the laugh; that is 
what he has to withstand, and that is the 
fruit of his indiscretion. But, we whom 
he has so effectually served ; for whom 
he has done more than any other man ever 
did ; we are bound to use our utmost en- 
deavours to prevent him from suffering 
from that cause. To him we owe the 
Darling Letters , the History of O’Meara and 
the celestial unction ; to him we owe the 
history of Donovan, French, Sandon and 
Parson Williams; to him we owe Cla- 
vering’s letters and confinement in New- 
gate ; to him we owe the neat little Note to 
Tonyn, including the conduct of Hamilton, 
Sandon,. Mr. Perceval and Mr. Adam, 
respecting that Note ; to him we owe Mrs. 
Clarke’s letters to Sandon, asking this re- 
spectable personage to “ get her votes for 
Pitt ” in the House of Commons ; to him 
we owe the exposure of the tendered, 
bribe of the Rev. Mr. Beazley, who had, 
written a no-popery pamphlet, and of 
whom, by the bye, I have heard nothing 
since , though the case was much wor$$, 
than that of the Tinman ; to him we 
owe the discoveries about the sale of 
Writerships and Cadetships, which though 
going on for years, and declared to 
be illegal and very mischievous, bad 
never before been brought to light; to, 
him we owe the discoveries, relative tQ 
the swapping and selling of offices and 
seats in parliament, and the knowledge o£ 
all about Mr. Perceval and Lord Castle?, 
reagh and Mr. Reding and Lord Clanear? 
ty ; to him we owe, and we shall always, 
owe, that upon these points, the House of 
Commons was PUT TO THE TEST;, 
that that House was WEIGHED IN THE 
BALANCE. To Mr. Wardle we owe all 
this, and a great deal more ; and, there- 
fore, whatever may haye been, his indis- 
cretion in entangling himself in the nets of 
the law, it is our duty to show, by acts,a$ 
well as by words, that we were not unwor- 
thy of the exertions which he made, and 
successfully made, to serve us. Wbat h$ 
did for us, let it be well observed and re- 
membered, NOTHING CAN UNDO, 
No : not even a law to burn all the books 
and records in existence; unless, at th$ 
same time, our memories could be destroyed 
as far as related to the discoveries b$ 
made, or caused to be made. To him we, 
owe a stock of information; which has cre- 
ated a new mind in the country ; to him w$ 
owe, not the possession of Mbs. Clarke s 
book (that is yet to come), but we owe her 
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haying written a book, which was sup- 
pressed at the expence of ten thousand 
pounds , cash upon the nail ; and to him we 
owe the well-founded suspicions that arise 
from this undoubted fact. We owe him 
all this. We owe him more than any 
other man, and than all other men put 
together, and,, if we do not stand by him, 
we shall justly be considered, in future, as 
unworthy of any exertions being made in 
our favour, and richly deserving of all 
those political evils, of which we now so 
bitterly and so justly complain. 

W M . COBBETT. 


TO THE AUTHOR OF 

" An Impartial Examination of Sir Francis 

Burdett’s Plan of Parliamentary Reform .” 

Enfield, 17th Dec. 1809. 

Sir I have read your letter to me, in 
the Political Register of yesterday. It is 
in reply to one of mine to you, inserted in 
the same Register on the 14th of October. 
What, Sir, were the objects of that letter ? 
to " convince you that, in one very im-. 
ie portant particular, you have not only 
“ misconceived the meaning of the baro- 
“ net, but have likewise misunderstood a 
u fundamental principle of the English 
“ Constitution .” — As your letter. Sir, al- 
though in reply to mine, attempts not an 
answer to these objections to your book, I 
certainly am not called upon to contro- 
vert your present reasoning. I am not 
now to learn, that those who look not for 
a foundation of political reasoning, to the 
principles of free government, or of our 
constitution, can as fluently talk about the 
expediency of “ triennial parliaments,” 
as on the advantage of placemen in the 
House of Commons, or any other devia- 
tion from principle. Instead of three 
columns of Mr. Cobbett’s Register, you 
might, for aught that I can see to the con- 
trary, have written three volumes in folio 
on the same topic, and still have been as 
wide of the truth, as you now appear to 
me to be. — It was to guard the question 
against this rambling mode of discussion, 
that I had carefully explained the prin- 
ciple of the' English Constitution on the 
point in question, as well as given a de- 
monstration of the principle of free go- 
vernment, with which that constitution on 
this point is in strict unison. I must 
therefore needs think, that no one is enti- 
tled to call upon me to attend to argu- 
ments inconsistent with these principles, 
until he have first proved to me that on 
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the principles themselves I am in error. 
For it is a maxim that “ against him who 
“ denies (or regards not) principles, dis- 
“ pute is useless.”— As you admit. Sir, 
you are “ almost at the commencement of 
“ your political career,” and appear de- 
sirous of arriving at truth, I cannot but re- 
commend it to you, to be above all things 
attentive to fundamental principles. Un- 
less you build upon these, yoursuperstruc- 
ture, how beautiful soever it may be in 
your own imagination, will haVe neither 
stability, nor use. As you have not even 
ventured to question the correctness of my 
demonstration, from which demonstration 
it follows, as a necessary conclusion, that 
a " triennial parliament” would fie- " 
gross violation of the constitution,” I can- 
not, I confess, understand, how you are 
authorized in saying that notwithstanding: 
what I have urged, you are still “ the un- 
shaken advocate of Triennial Parliaments.” 
— But, Sir, let us return to the point from, 
whence we set, out. Your book assumes- 
that " triennial parliaments” make a part 
of Sir Francis BurdetPsPlan of Parliamen-. 
tafy .Reform.” To deny the fact, is a 
main object of my letter to you. On this 
point you make no answer. I was war- 
ranted in my denial of this assumed fact, 
on tw o grounds. 1st, Sir Francis propose* 
that parliaments be brought back to a 
“ constitutional duration,” and I demon- 
strate that such a duration cannot ex-, 
eeed one year. 2nd, It happened to me to, 
know, that such is the view of Sir Francis, 
himself on the point in question ; for i was- 
with him at the time he wrote down the 
propositions which, in the course of a day, 
or two afterwards, he moved in parlia*- 
ment ; on w'hich occasion, he took from 
its shelf a book, to show me high constitu-i 
tional authority for the opinion he enter- 
tained, on what was the “ constitutional 
duration” of parliaments ; from which au-> 
thority it appeared, that a parliament of, 
more than one year's duration could not 
be constitutional.— You say that “ annual 
“ parliaments are conformable to the spi- 
“ rit of our ancient laws. But the ques-. 
“ tion rests not here. The ancient laws 
“ which compose the British Constitution 
“ possess no intrinsic, or mystical excel- 
“ ieilce, they are but a means to an end, 
“ they are valuable only as they conduce 
" to human happiness ”— This short pas- 
sage appears to be crowded with miscon 1 - 
ceptions and errors. 1st, No " laws” ei-. 
ther antient or modern " compose thei 
British Constitution,” or any " constitu- 
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tion.” 2d, My references had been to 
the English Constitution. 3d, A “ Bri- 
tish Constitution/ 1 is a non-entity, which 
never had existence. England and Scot- 
land are to this day governed by systems 
of laws radically different one from the 
other; as following of course from differ- 
ent constitutions. We may recollect, when 
Lord Melville threatened us with the in- 
troduction into England, of the constitu- 
tion and law of Scotland, as better adapted 
to the arbitrary purposes of himself and 
the late Mr. Pitt. 4th, My references to 
the Statutes of the 4th &, 36th of Edw. 111. 
were not as “ composing” the constitu- 
tion; but merely as evidences of what, in 
those days, our ancestors conceived the 
constitution to be touching the ff duration” 
of parliaments. 5th, Our ancestors of t v hat 
period had no conception of what is now 
meant, when we speak of “ annual par- 
liaments.”— A moderate degree of atten- 
tion to my letter should seem to have been 
sufficient for preventing such errors as ! 
these. — When you denied my proposition 
that “ Parliamentary Representation and 
w Political Liberty are convertible terms,” 

I was prepared to d iscover that 1 had been 
mistaken, and equally prepared on such a 
discovery to have confessed my error : 
but the effect of your remarks, instead of 
shaking that opinion, have confirmed me in 
it. — You observe that “ Parliamentary J&e- 
“ presentation may be conceived to exist, 
i( in the utmost perfection, where liberty 
is infringed by a thousand unnecessary 
u institutions.” — Had you indeed proved 
this, it would not only have abated my ar- 
dour as a parliamentary reformer, but it 
would have convinced me, that I had for 
thirty years been pursuing a shadow. 
Now, Sir, for your proof — “ In a country, 
** where suffrage should be universal, and 
“ elections annual, the predominant reli- 
n gious sect might (and in an age of bi- 
* ( gotry certainly would) load their fellow 
m citizens of an opposite persuasion with 
4t the most oppressive exclusions and in- 
u quisitorial pains ” — Stating this situation 
of things, as your idea of representation 
“ in the utmost perfection,” and as what 
you conceive might possibly be the effect 
of it, does it amount to any thing else than 
this,' that, under such a state of represent- 
ation, the majority of the nation, if they 
had any disputes, wobld prevail in the le- 
gislature over the minority ? and is not 
this political liberty “ in the utmost per- 
“ fection It is no part qF the definition 
of liberty, that a nation shall not be capa- 


ble of folly. — Under such a system of 
“ representation in the utmost perfection,” 
or, as I should say, political liberty in the 
utmost perfection, (lor I still hold them to 
be convertible terms) it is not unreason- 
able to suppose, that all those “institu- 
“ tutions” which embitter one religious 
sect against another, w’ould soon be brought 
into soch a complete subjection to the 
civil state, as to produce, not " toleration ” 
but real religious liberty; so that every 
citizen should be perfectly free to worship 
God according to his own creed, without 
any persons feeling an interest in persecut- 
ing him. Is not this the case in America 
at this day f And is it not the natural ef- 
fect of a representation nearer to perfec- 
tion than any nation ever before practically 
enjoyed; not excepting that from which 
they derived the representative parts of 

their constitutions? Remember, Sir, I 

am endeavouring to shtjw what-is “ politi- 
“ cal liberty;” not what use men wdl, or 
will not, make of that liberty. And asl 
do not accede to your definition of politi- 
cal liberty, which is not definite enough 
to please me, and very inferior to what 
you will find given by Doctor Price, sol 
am as little inclined to resort to the means 
you seemlo have discovered, for correct- 
ing those evils which you are so apprehen- 
sive must arise from “ Representation in 
“ the utmost perfection.” — flavingpointed 
out, specified particular evils, as what in 
such a stale of society, might be naturally 
expected, you say, “ On the contrary, in 
u an absolute monarchy, a prince of patri- 
€t otic feelings, anil enlightened under- 
“ standing, might establish perfect tolera- 
ei tion, and abolish most of those regula- 
t( dons, which, without benefiting the pub* 
“ lie, better the exertions of individual 
“ man. Thus we 9ee that oppression may 
“ exist in conjunction with the most per* 
“ feet system of representation, and that a 
“ considerable share of liberty may ob- 
“ tain where representation is unknown. 
— Here, Sir, are glaring inconsistencies, 
into which you could not have fallen, had 
you been acquainted with the principle? 
of the science you are writing upon, or, 
in other words, had you acquired accurate 
notions of liberty ; the most concise defi- 
nition of which, whether it relate to a 
, state, or to an individual citizen, is, that it 
is the power of self-government. Is it 
not self-evident, that in a state which en- 
joys “ representation in the utmost per- 
" fection, there must reside “ in the ut- 
“ most perfection” self-government, or 
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liberty ? And is it not equally self-evident, 
that in " an absolute monarchy,” which 
in terms describes a government at the 
will of one man, or a perfect despotism, 
there can be no " liberty” whatever ? — 
A state, or an individual man, possessing 
self-government, or liberty, may doubt- 
less make an ill use of it; but, be such 
folly what it may, I do not apprehend 
that the proper corrective is a deprivation 
of liberty ; for that very deprivation must 
either abridge, or destroy, the power of 
amendment, when reason or experience 
shall have convinced the state or the indi- 
vidual of its or his error. And. as to your 
palpable inconsistency, in supposing " that 
“ a considerable share of liberty may ob- 
" tain where representation is unknown ;” 
it arises from your mistaking the protec- 
tion, or favour, or indulgence of a despot, 
who can withdraw the same at any mo- 
ment, for liberty, which i3 the power 
of self-government, independent of the 
prince or magistrate. — Having thus. Sir, 
shewn that on neither of the topics, which 
were the objects of my former letter to 
you, have you given the smallest answer; 
and that I cannot discover any principles of 
free government, or of the English Consti- 
tution, from which you argue in favour of 
" triennial parliaments,” which therefore 
appear to me a superstructure without a 
foundation, that alone seems to be a very 
sufficient reason for my not replying to 
your arguments in favour of them, after 
what I have already advanced against 
them in my former letter. — I once, Sir, 
had put into my hands by a friend, a very 
bulky volume oi Swedenbourg’s Works, in 
order to convert me to the baron’s opi* 
nions in religion ; but finding in the first 
page, the fancies which he had taken for 
his foundations, and being convinced of 
their fallacy, I excused myself from read- 
ing farther, as I was not iu quest of amuse- 
ment, but truth. I have, however, read 
your letter to the end ; and having alrea- 
dy shewn how much I difter from you in 
fundamentals, it would be idle to multiply 
wprds in controverting your conclusions. 
— —I shall only shortly observe, that 
your arguments for preferring, in the 
teeth of demonstration as to the. principle, 
trienntal to annual parliaments, appear to 
mt to be the effect, rather of errors derived 
from an observation of corrupt and erro- 
neous practice, than of a contemplation of 
the nature of election properly regulated. 
If we are not to be guided by the princi- 
ples of reason, and the laws of nature, in 


vain hath the Deity furnished us with 
either moral or intellectual guides. — I be- 
lieve, Sir, that where political liberty 
shall be enjoyed “ in the utmost perfec- 
" tion, v there will " wisdom” and "virtue,” 
" talent” and " integrity,” be most like-, 
ly to find their way into a representative 
legislature ; and to think otherwise, ap- 
pears to me an unintentional satire on the 
Author of Nature. — Still, Sir, respecting 
your endeavours to promote the liberties 
of your country, I remain your obedient 
servant, John Cartwright. 


HIGH PRICES. 

Sir; In the Supplement to No. 18. of 
Vol. xvi, of your Register, is a Letter on 
the High Price of Provisions ; on which, 
with your permission, I will make a few 
remarks. 1 The writer begins by deploring 
the effect of the Duke of Portland’s Pro- 
clamation in 1799; by which the miseries 
of the people were greatly aggravated ; 
insomuch that the advance of price was 
1 25 per cent., when the real deficiency of 
crop was only 25 per cent. With this 
fact before him, he proceeds to give us 
the information contained in the following 
paragraph. " The recent and rapid ad- 
" vanced price of corn, must either be or 
" be not the measure of the scantiness of 
" crop, to which it is ascribable. If it be 
" the measure of it, then the scarcity 
“ amounts to one third of last year’s crop, 
" for the price ha£ advanced or will soon 
" advance in that proportion to last year’s 
4 ‘ price. And if it be not the measure of 
" it, then it is not the corn that has ad- 
" vanced a third in price, but the Inoney 
" that has retreated back to two thirds of 
" its last year’s exchangeable value.” A 
set of "long faced farmers with scanty 
" samples,” " filching dealers and greedy 
" bankers,” have performed this wonder 
in the space of six short weeks ; all the 
rag merchants and paper makers in the 
united kingdom, having been put in requi- 
sition. — I think it right however to inform 
this gentlem,an, (what I believe no other 
person who has thought on the subject 
need be told), that an apprehension of 
scarcity, in articles of the first necessity, 
enhances the demand, and consequently 
the price, much beyond the occasion: 
That the produce of our own harvest, is, on 
an average of years, barely sufficient to feed 
us; therefore if our crop fall, in any de- 
gree, short of the average, we must depend, 
in that degree, on other countries for our 
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subsistence. Now, if the public have let 
in a notion that the crop of this year is 
somewhat below par, that notion, joined to 
another on the uncertainty of a foreign 
supply, may account for the advance in 
price, without supposing a sudden exacer- 
bation of avarice in the farmers, dealers 
and bankers. A circumstance, that, I 
happy to assure your Correspondent, 
has not occurred within my observation, 
which is pretty extensive among those 
classes of the community. 

I am. Sir, Yours, &c. M. B. 

Dec. 10, 1809. 

OFFICIAL PAPERS. 

City of London Address, Dec. 20, 1 309. 

To the King's Most Excellent Majesty, 
The humble, loyal, and dutiful Address 
and Petition of the Lord Mayor, Al- 
deririeri, and Commons of the City of 
London, in Common Council assem- 
bled. 

Most gracious Sovereign ; ' 

We your Majesty's most faithful, loyal, 
and dutiful subjects, the Lord Mayor, Al- 
dermen, and Commons of the City of Lon- 
don, in Common Council assembled, most 
humbly approach your Majesty's sacred 
person, in the perfect assurance that your 
Majesty will graciously condescend to re- 
ceive the suggestions of your faithful and 
loyal Citizens, on subjects which seriously 
and deeply affect their interests, in com- 
mon with the rest of your Majesty's peo- 
ple. 

We have witnessed with deep regret the 
disastrous failure of the late Expedition, as 
the magnitude of its equipment had raised 
the just hopes and expectations of the 
Country to some permanent benefit. 

And we cannot avoid expressing to your 
Majesty the sorrow and indignation w’ith 
which we are affected, by the unhappy 
dissensions that have prevailed among your 
Majesty's Ministers, and our fears that 
- such dissensions may prove eminently pre- 
judicial to the best interests of the Nation. 

Your Majesty's faithful Citizens, actuated 
by loyal attachment to your Sacred Person 
sfad Illustrious House, and solicitous for 
the honour of your Majesty's arms and 
the dignity and solidity of your Majesty's 
Councils, are deeply impressed with the 
necessity of an early and strict Inquiry 
inta the causes of the failure of the late 


Expedition, therefore pray j<m Majesty 
will direct Inquiry to be forthwith insti- 
tuted, in order, to ascertain the causes 
which have occasioned it. 

Signed by Order of Court, 

Henry Woodthorfe. 

To which Address and Petition Bis Ma- 
jesty was graciously pleased to Fetura 
the following Answer: — 

I thank you for your expressions of duty 
and attachment to me and to my Family.— 
The recent Expedition to the Scheldt was 
directed to several objects of great impor- 
tance to the interests of my Allies, and to 
the security of my dominions. -r-I regret, 
that of these objects a part only has been- 
accomplished. — I have not judged it to be 
necessary to .direct any Military Inquiry 
into the Conduct of my Commanders by 
Sea or Land in this conjoint Service.— 

It will be for my Parliament, in their 
wisdom, to ask for such information, or to 
take such measures upon this subject as 
they shall judge most conducive to the 
public good. 

Spajn. — Manifesto, fixing the days when 
the General Cortes of the Spanish 
narchy are to be convoked and hcldi 
Dated Itoyal Alcazar of Seville , Oct: 28, 
1809. — ( Concluded from p. U60.J 

These forces have 
since fought, it is true, with ill success, 
but always with gallantry and glor} 7- . The 
creation, the reparation, and the subsist- 
ence of these armies have more than ab- 
sorbed the considerable supplies which 
have been sent us by our brethren in Ame- 
rica. We have maintained in the free 
Provinces unity, order and justice, and in 
those occupied by the enemy vve have ex- 
erted our endeavours to preserve, though 
secretly, the fire of patriotism and the 
bounds of loyalty. We have vindicated ' 
the national Honour and independence in 
the most complicated and difficult dipb>* 
matic negociations ; and we have made 
head against adversity, without suffering 
ourselves to despair, ever trusting that vie j 
should overcome it by our. constancy j 
We have, without doubt, committed errols, | 
and we would willingly, were it possib e, 
redeem them with our blood : but in t ie 
confusion of events, among the mountains 
of difficulties which surrounded u$ vt o 
could be certain of always being. m _ 
right ? Could we be responsible becau 
one body of troops wanted valour, a 
another confidence ; because one Gene 
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has less prudence, and another less good 
fortune ? Much, Spaniards, is to be attri- 
buted to our inexperience, much to cir- 
cumstances, hut nothing to our intention. 
That ever has been to deliver our unfor- 
tunate King from slavery, and preserve to 
him a throne for which the Spanish people 
have made such sacrifices, and to maintain 
it free, independent and happy. We 
have, from the time of our institution, 
promised him a country; we have decreed 
the abolition of arbitrary power, from the 
time we announced the re-establishment 
of our Cortes. Such is, Spaniards, the use 
we have made of the unlimited power and 
authority confided to us; and when your 
wisdom shall have established the basis 
and form of Government most properfor 
the independence and good of the State, 
we will resign the authority into the hands 
you shall point out, contented with the 
glory of having given to the Spaniards the 
dignity of a nation legitimately constituted. 
May this solemn and magnificent assembly 
be productive of efficacious means, energy, 
'and fortune ; may it be an immense in- 
extinguishable volcano, from which may 
flow torrents of patriotism to revivify every 
part of this vast monarchy, to inflame all 
minds with that sublime enthusiasm which 
produces the safety and glory of nations, 
and the despair of tyrants ; and your- 
selves, noble Fathers of the country, to 
the elevation of your high duties, and 
Spain exalted with you to an equally bril- 
liant destiny, shall see returned into her 
bosom for her happiness, Ferdinand 7th, 
and his unfortunate family ; shall see her 
sons enter on the path of prosperity and 
glory which they ought henceforth to 
pursue, and receive the crown of the sub- 
lime and almost divine efforts which they 
aremaking. 

Marquis of Astorga, President. 

Pedro de Rivero, Sec.-Gen. 


f ran c Speech of the Emperor Napoleon , 
at the opening of the meeting of the Legis- 
lative Body. Dec. 3, 1309. 

Gentlemen Deputies of Departments to 
the Legislative Body. — Since your last 
,Sqssjon I have reduced Arragon and Cas- 
tile to submission, and driven from Madrid 
the . fallacious Government formed by 
England. I was marching upon Cadiz 
and Lisbon, * when I was under the neces- 
sity of treading back my steps, and of 
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rise and termination of this fourth Punic 
War. Accustomed to the devotedness and 
courage of my armies, I must nevertheless, 
under these circumstances, acknowledge 
the particular proofs of affection which my 
soldiers of Germany have given me. — The 
genius of France conducted the English 
army — it has terminated its projects in the 
pestilential marshes of Walcheren. In 
that important period I remained 400 
leagues distant, certain of the new glory 
which my people would acquire, and of 
the grand character they would display. 
My hopes have not been deceived— I owe 
particular thanks to the Citizens of the 
Departments of the Pas de Calais and the 
North. Frenchmen ! Every one that shall 
oppose you shall be conquered and re- 
duced to submission. Your grandeur shall 
be increased by the hatred of your ene- 
mies. You have before you long years of 
glory and prosperity. You have the force 
and energy of the Hercules of the Ancients. 
— I have united Tuscany to the Empire. 
The Tuscans were worthy of it by the 
mildness of their character, by the at- 
tachment their ancestors have always 
shewn us, and by the services they have 
rendered to European civilization. — His-- 
tory pointed out to me the conduct I ought 
to pursue towards Rome : the Popes, be- 
come Sovereigns of part of Italy, have 
constantly shewn themselves enemies of 
every preponderating power in the penin- 
sula — they have employed their spiritual 
power to injure it — It was then demon- 
strated. to me that the spiritual influence 
exercised in my States by a foreigmSove- 
reign, was contrary to the independence 
of France, to the dignity and safety of my 
throne. However, as I acknowledge the 
necessity of the spiritual influence of the 
descendants of the first of the pastors, I 
could not conciliate these grand interests 
but by annulling the donative of the 
French Emperors my predecessors, and 
by uniting the Roman States to* France. — 
By the Treaty of Vienna, all the Kings, 
and Sovereigns my allies, who have given 
me so many proofs of the constancy of 
their friendship, have acquired and shall 
acquire a fresh increase of territory. — The 
Illyrian Provinces stretch the frontiers of 
my great Empire to the Save. Contigu- 
ous to the Empire of Constantinople, I 
shall find myself in a situation to watch 
over the first interests of my commerce in 
the Mediterranean, the Adriatic, and the 
Levant. I will protect the Porte, if the 
Porte withdraw herself from the fatal in- 
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fluence of England. I shall know how to 
punish her, if she suffer herself to be go- 
verned by cunning and perfidious counsels. 

I have wished, to give the Swiss Nation 

a new pwofof my esteem, by annexing to 
my titles that of their Mediator, and thus 
putting an end to all the uneasiness en- 
deavoured to be spread among that brave 
people.— Holland, placed between Eng 
land and France, is equally bruised by 
them. Yet she is the dcbouche of the princi- 
pal arteries of my empire. — Changes will 
become necessary; the safety of my 
frontiers, and the well understood interests 
of the two countries, imperiously require 
them.— -Sweden has lost, by her alliance 
with England, alter a disastrous war, the 
finest and most important of her provinces. 
Happy would it have been for that nation, if 
the wise Prince that governs her now had 
ascended the throne some years sooner? 
This example proves anew to kings that the 
alliance of England is the surest presage of 
ruin. — My ally and friend, the Emperor 
of Russia, has united to his vast empire, 
Finland, Moldavia, Wallachia, and a dis- 
trict of GaUicia'.— I am not jealous of any 
thing that can produce good to that Em- 
pire. My sentiments for its illustrious 
Sovereign are in unison with my policy. 
—When I shall shew myself beyond the 
Pyrenees, the frightened leopard will fly to 
the ocean, to avoid shame, defeat and 
death. The triumph of my arms will be 
the triumph of the genius of good over 
that of evil ; of moderation, order, and mo- 
rality over civil war, anarchy and the bad 
passions. My friendship and protection 
will, I hope, restore tranquillity and hap 
piness to the people of the Spains. -Gen- 
tlemen Deputies of Departments to the 
Legislative Body — I have directed my Mi- 
nister of the Interior to lay before you the 
history of the legislation, of the adminis- 
tration, and of the finances of the year just 
expired ; you will see that all the ideas I 
had conceived for the amelioration of my 
people, have been followed with the 
greatest activity — that in Paris, as in the 
, most distant parts of my empire, the war 
has not, produced any delay in the public 
works. The Members of my Council of 
State will submit to you different projects 
of law, and especially the law upon the 
Finances ; you will see in it their pros- 
perous condition. I demand of my peo- 
ple no new sacrifice, though circumstances 
have obliged me to double my military 
means. 


[9S8 


Flushing. — Sentence against General 
Monnet. 

Dec . 9. — The Council of Inquiry ap- 
pointed bv his Majesty the Emperor and 
King, convened by his Excellency Count 
De Huneburgh, Minister at War, in obe- 
dience to his Majesty’s Orders, dated 
Schoenbrunn, Sept. 7, 1809, and assem- 
bled at the General Military Depot, closed 
on the 25th of last month its deliberations, 
and pronounced the following Sentence:-— 
That General Monnet, contrary to his 
duty, did not fulfil the orders of his Impe- 
rial Majesty, in case of his being pressed 
hard by the enemy, to cut the dykes 
rather than surrender. — That he surren- 
dered the fortress at a time when it had 
only sustained a bombardment of thirty- 
six hours, when the garrison was still com- 
posed of more than 4,000 men, when no 
breach was made in the rampart, and the 
enemy was yet more than 800 metres dis- 
tant from the fortress, and when our troops 
were yet in possession of the outworks, 
and when, consequently, the place was not 1 
really besieged. —That the General is 
therefore guilty of gross misconduct, which 
cannot be attributed to any other motive 
than cowardice and treason. ^ And e 
Council declares, moreover, that the be- 
neral is guilty of extortion and embezzle- 
ment, since it appears in evidence, that he 
did receive, or caused to be receive , 
his own private benefit and use, from 
year 1803 to the year 1801), th ® su “ < ? 

len Dutch stivers, or twenty sous fournois 
for each half anlcar Geneva which was ex- 
ported. 

(Signed) Count Rampon. 

Count d’ALzvELLE, Vice-Ad. 

HERENOUDa 

Counts Songer & Basson. 
The above Sentence was confirmed hy 
the Emperor and King on the ftb.nstant, 
and ordered to be transmitted to 
nister at War, for the purpose ° f bemg 
carried into execution against the denn 
quent. 


Battle oe Ocaka-J*^ ^ 

of Dalmatia to his Excellency the m 

at War; dated Das Barrios, Nov. I». 

1809. 

The troops of his Imperial^ Mgy 
have gamed a sign* 1 victory . T wher # 
was fought in the vicinity ot Ocana, 
the insurgents had assembled 
5 5,000 men, 700 of whom were horse, 
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a numerous park of artillery. The 4th 
army joined by the 5th under the orders 
of Marshal Duke of Treviso, the division of 
dragoons commanded by Gen. Milhaud, 
the division of light horse under the com- 
mand of Gen. Beauryant, and the brigade of 
light horse of Gen. Paris, the Royal Guards, 
and two battalions of Spanish troops, march- 
ed yesterday to meet the enemy, who, ac- 
cording to every intelligence received, had 
taken post at (jcana. About nine o'clock 
this morning our advanced parties came in 
sight of the enemy's army. At eleven 
o'clock the action commenced, and in two 
hours it was decided in our favour. The 
Spaniards, encouraged by their superiority 
in numbers, made a vigorous resistance; 
but they were attacked with such irresisti- 
ble valour by our troops, that they soon 
gave way ; their position was carried, and 
they were thrown into the utmost confu- 
sion. All their artillery and field equipage 
fell into our hands ; more than 50 pieces 
oi cannon have already been brought in, 
15 stand of colours, and numerous pri- 
soners have been taken, among whom are 
3 Generals, 6 Colonels, and 700 inferior 
officers. The ground is covered with the 
slain, and with more than 40,000 muskets. 
They who escaped took to flight, without 
arms, and without knowing whither to 
direct their steps. This morning the King 
gave the command of the cavalry to Gene- 
ral Sebastiani, arid the admirable manner 
in which he manoeuvred and made his 
charges, fully justified his Majesty's choice. 
General Milhaud also greatly distinguished 
himself ; and all the different commanders 
of horse displayed the utmost intrepidity 
and valour. The Marshal Duke of Tre- 
viso commanded the infantry of the 4th and 
5th corps ; it is utterly impossible to be- 
have in a more gallant manner than he 
did. He received a contusion in the arm ; 
but this did not prevent him from con- 
tinuing the -command. Our loss does not 
in my estimation exceed 400 men. The 
Marshal Duke of Bellund is ordered this 
morning to dross the Tagus, between Vil- 
lamaurique and Fuente Duenar. He is to 
attack the enemy in the position he has 
taken up at Santa Cruz, and pursue in 
whatever direction he may choose to re- 
treat. He was this morning informed by 
letter, that the enemy had concentrated 
iris force near Ocana, and ordered to di- 
rect his march to that point. As he had 
to perform a very long march, he could 
not arrive sufficiently in time to share in 
the action ; nay the King did not receive 


any intelligence from him the whole of 
the day, and his Majesty is, therefore, per- 
fectly ignorant of what the Duke of Bel- 
luno has been doing. I shall however 
have tq make my further report on this 
subject as soon as possible. — Please to lay 
my report before his Imperial .Majesty, 
and to accept the assurance of my high 
consideration. 

Marshal Duke of Dalmatia, 

Major-General. 

Spain. — From the Government Gazette ex- 
traordinary qf Nov. 23. 

Two dispatches have just been received 
from the General Don Juan Carlos de 
Areizaga, dated 19th and 20th, in TurJe- 
que and Daimiel, both of which arrived at 
the same time. 

In the first he states, that the enemy 
having attacked our army in the centre 
and on the flanks at Ocana, but making 
their principal .effort against our right, 
with a view to turn it, an obstinate resist- 
ance was made for three hours, when they 
were repulsed by the division of the gal- 
lant Brigadier Lacey ; but the superiority 
of the enemy's artillery caused a dis- 
persion, which obliged our army to retreat 
under cover of our vanguard, and 6th divi- 
1 sion ; that our loss is considerable, but the 
enemy's not less so, as he was repulsed 
several times by our infantry, and the brisk 
fire of the artillery. 

The Dispatch of the 20th is as follows : 

Excellent Seigneur — I arrived here this 
night, and to morrow I shall proceed to 
Santa Cruz, where 1 have directed the in- 
fantry should join, and the cavalry of this 
dispersed array will join in Manzanares, 
with the exception of a part of the second 
division, under the command of Brigadier 
Don Caspar Bigodet, in order to check the 
enemy (whose advanced posts have this 
day reached Madridejos, and of whose 
mam body I know nothing), not to permit 
his drawing near the Sierra Morena, and 
to preserve my supplies from La Mancha. 
Then, should it be possible for me, I will 
give your Excellency an account of our 
loss. 1 can, however, in the mean time,, 
inform ) T our Excellency, that it has been 
very considerable in good Generajs arid 
Officers, which is the best proof that these 
have distinguished themselves on this oc- 
casion with the greatest honour ; following 
the example of the Generals of Divisions, 
who have given proofs of their skill iu their 
good dispositions, and of their charao- 
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Excellency. 


(Signed) 

Juan Carlos de Areizaga. 
Head-quarters , Daimiel , Nov. 20, 1S09. 


Proclamation of the Junta, dated Royal 
Alcazar of Seville, Nov. 21,1 809. 

Spaniards!— Our enemies announce, as 
positively certain, a peace in Germany, 
and the circumstances which accompany 
this notice give it a character of truth 
which leaves little room for doubt, i hey 

i.dv «- z ZZ.TESTS2 5SS"<« 

inforcements which they supp pvhihit to future ages our glory and their 

marching to complete our rum ; a ready, exh.b.t to labile ages ^Xd^fate is not 
1 . . . 8 . . 1 ':.u ronnnra >le as- 


aucn pernuj ui.,... — - — 

tiona, and scarcely practised among the 
most barbarous. The Sovereign we idol- 
ize is condemned tp groan in solitude, sur- 
rounded by guards and spies. Amidst 
his sufferings, he can only silently implore 
the valour of his beloved Spaniards lor 
liberty or vengeance— There can be no 
peace while these things subsist, lhat 
Spain may be free, is the universal wish of 
the nation. That Spain may be free, or 
that it may become an immense desart, 
one vast sepulchre, where the accumulated 
tt 1 — L. r, rvrl Snamarns shall 


marching to , --- - ^ 

probably elated with the favourable as 
pect which their affairs in the North have 
assumed, they insolently exhort us to sub- 
mit to the clemency of the Conqueror, 
aad tamely bow our necks to the yoke. 
No, servants of Buonaparte ! [the Address 
afterwards continues,] placed as we are by 
vour baseness, between ignominy and 
death, what choice would you w.sh a brave 
nation to’ make, but to defend itself to the 
last extremity ? Continue to rob, murdei, 
and deslroy, as you have done for these 
twenty months past; increase that inces- 


UUIIC* e,--" j - 

But this wretched fate is not 
to be - feared by brave men. Victory, 
sooner or later, must be the reward of for- 
titude and constancy. What but 
defended the small republics of Greece 
from the barbarous iqv’as.on of Xerxes 

What protected the capitol when assailed 

bv the Gauls ? What preserved it from 
the arms of Hannibal ? What in more 
modern times rescued the Swiss from Ger- 
man tyranny, and gave mdependence 
to Holland ? What> m hne, inspires at 
present the Tyrolese with such heroic 
resolution, that, though surrounded on 


hatred and thirst f.ven- — abandoned 

5T SSrZSXZ « or *. 

pies, distributes our virgins and matrons on i h * Gq( j of arm i e s, for whom 

among his odious satellites, and sends on D • - Te us success, and con- 

yduth as a tribute to the French Minotaur • wesuff ^ » | n tfce dangers that sur- 

Think not, Spaniards, that the Junta ad- du g throne of independence. 

dresses you thus to excite your va our y r0 ^ . . , ^ Junta announces this to 

the arts of language-What occasion is -Janiaids, the Junt ^ ^ ^ 

there for words, when things speak y ignorant of the danger which 

pliyfor themselves I You. ; to- « „" 7 « f » 

demolished, your temples polluted, your threaten y . wl |l shew 

fields ravaged, your families dispersed, or you, with co J w hich you 

SnSed grave. — Shall we consent “Cf'S ^ra^n of the uni- 

to the total destruction of our verse— [The Address goes on to exhort 

in which we were born, and whiJi we e 1 * • ; t o submit to every pn- 


have so solemnly , 

country is laid waste, and we are insulted, 
and treated as a vile herd of cattle, which 
are bought and sold, and slaughtered when 
our master pleases. Remember, Spaniards, 
the vile and treacherous manner m which 
this Usurper tore from us our King. He 
called himself his ally, his protector, his 
friend; he pretended to.give him the kiss 
of peace, but his embraces are the folds ot 
the serpent, which twine round the mno- 


the Spanisn nauou tu ~ - ■ 

vation, and make every saenhee to sw 
the State.]— When the storm rages *e 
most valuable treasures ™st be “ 
into the sea to save the vessel 
—Parish the man whose selfishness c ^ 
render him wanting in his duty, or ^ 
him to conceal what is necessary 
distributed among his brethren, 
common defence! — ’ 

(To be continue d .) 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 

Catholic Claims. — —I am now at the 
close of the eighth year of the continuation 
pf this -Work. Many are the subjects 
Which have been discussed in it ; but, 
I can safely say, that no subject, in 
the discussing of which I have taken 
a part, has ever excited so general and 
deep an interest, as appears to have 
been excited by the subject of Catholic 
Claims, as placed before the eyes of my 
readers in the Number of the 9th of this 

month, page 865. Truth has two great 

and frequently mortal enemies; 1st, the 
power of punishing men for speaking or writing 
what is true; 2nd, the using of a multitude 
of words . By the tirst she is caught by the 
throat, and strangled ; by the second she 
is overlaid. The causes of her suffering 
are somewhat different ; but the effect, in 
both cases, is precisely the same. How 
many, how many many scores, are the in- 
stances, wherein I have observed the ene- 
mies of truth, when, from the nature of 
circumstances, they have found themselves 
unable to succeed by the way of strangle, 
have resorted, and with complete success, 
to the not- Jess -effectual mode of overlay- 
ing ! In no instance, however, do I re- 

collect truth to have suffered more, from 
this latter mode of attack, than in the in- 
stance of the Catholic Claims ; and, as is 
frequently the case, the attack has been, on 
the part of her friends, not a bit less for- 
midable than on the part of her enemies. 
The cause of the Catholics was so good, 
the reasoning, necessary to maintain it, lay 
in so small a compass, and was so well 
supported by undeniable facts, that its ad- 
vocates need only have made a short and 
plain statement of the case , and, in answer to 
the long-winded and bewildering speeches 
and publications of their opponents, have 
merely repeated that statement . But, from 
the prevalence of the fashion of much- 
speaking; from the vulgar notion, that 
great talent consists in the facility of pour- 
ing out, at will, a multitude of words ; 
and, from want of due reflection upon the 


consequences of never-ending (I do not 
mean never-dying) speeches and pamphlets:^ 
from these ‘causes, discussions upon the 
Claims of the Catholics have grown into 
such a length, have assumed a form so 
hugely voluminous, that the very bulk of 
them is enough to fill with despair the 
heart of any reader not endowed ^vith more 
courage than generally falls to the lot of 

man. -Such being my opinion, I shall 

not, upon this subject of Catholic Claims, 
insert, come whence it will, any thing of 
considerable length, persons, who have a 
taste for overlaying matter, having already 
an ample supply in the dozens of volumes, 
which, at less than half-price, the book- 
sellers of London and Westminster will be 
glad to part with. Indeed, I should not 
think it necessary to say one more word 
upon the subject, except in the way of re * 
publication. I am firmly convinced, that it 
is impossible for any advocate of No- 
Popery to make any answer, worthy of a 
moment's attention, to the article above-* 
mentioned, published in the Register of 
the 9 th instant. But, two or three of my 
correspondents express a wish to .'hear 
something upon the Coronation Oath , as 
connected with the Catholic Claims. Good 
God ! That Oath has no more to do with 
those Claims than it has to do with Mr. 
Bagshaw's claim upon any of his customers 
for the amount of the Register that I am 
now writing. Nevertheless, as it is possi- 
ble that many persons may entertain some 
doubts upon the subject ; as the words of 
this Oath are in the possession of so com- 
paratively small nurqber of persons ; and, 
especially as I recollect, that, in the year 
1801, 1 myself, taking upon trust what I 
heard from others, sincerely believed, that 
a compliance with the wishes of the Catho- 
lics would amount to a violation of this 
Oath, I will here endeavour to place the 
matter in so clear a light, that the most 
crafty shall not, with respect to it, have it 
any longer in their power to impose upon 
the most ignorant or most unwary.-— -Be- 
fore we go any further, it may not, with, a 
view to perspicuity, be amiss for us to re- 
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state the question ; for, however contrary 
it may be to the fashion of the times, it 
certain iy does seem consonant to reason, 
that, before men talk u^uch, they should 
come to an understanding as to what they 
are talking about. — —My Lord Ho wick’s 
Bill, in 1807, contemplated a relaxation 
in the' laws respecting the exclusion from 
military, and, I believe, naval, offices, of 
our Roman Catholic fellow subjects. As 
the law now stands, the king cannot legal- 
ly appoint Roman Catholics to the higher 
ranks, at least, in the army dr the nary. 
My lord Howick's Bill did not go to give 
the Catholics a right to demand of the king 
any promotion at all ; but, to enable the 
king to use his pleasure as to such promo- 
tion. It does appear perfectly mon- 

strous, and, at a future day, it will hardly 
be believed, that the proposing of this bill 
should have been represented as an attempt 
upon the kind’s conscience ; as an attempt to 
entrap him, or to enforce him into a viola- 
tion of his coronation oath ; and especially, 
when it will be seen recorded in the sta- 
tute book, that, three years before, the 
king had voluntarily given his consent to an 
act, which enabled him to employ and to 
promote (without any limitation whatever) 
foh'eign Roman Catholics, in the army. It 
is to be observed, too, that this act was well 
known not to be intended as a mere matter 
of form, but was to be acted upon, and im- 
mediately too, and to a very considerable 
extent. After this, it does appear mon- 
strous, that the Bill of Lord Howick 
should have been represented as an attempt 
to force the king to violate his coronation 
oath, which, if the bill could have produced 
a violation of it, had been voluntarily vio- 
lated by the king three years before. 

Yet, incredible as this will and must ap- 
pear to posterity, such was notoriously the 
fact; and, it is still fresh in our memories, 
that the proposing of this Bill was made 
the ground of dismissing the late ministry, 
against whom, from one end of the king- 
dom to the other, their opponents had the 
address to raise the cry of “ No-Popery ,'' 
which words conveyed a charge of their 
having attempted to re-establish, in this 
kingdom, the popish religion. Of folly so 
completely brutish as this, history, as far 
as I am acquainted with it, furnishes no 

example. From the very words of the 

Coronation Oath, it is evident, that the 
measure proposed could have produced no 
violation of it. We will now see what 
those words are ; and, that we may have 
the thing fully before us, let us take them 


together with the rest of the Act of Parlia- 
ment, of which they make a part, the title 
of which Act is : " An Act for establishing 
“ the Coronation Oath and which Act is 
the Vlth Chapter of the first session of the 
first year of William and Mary. 

“ Whereas by the Law and antient 
“ Usage of this Realm, the Kings and 
“ Queens thereof have taken a solemn 
“ Oath upon the Evangelists at their re- 
“ spective Coronations, to maintain the 
“ Statutes, Laws, and Customs of the said 
u Realm, and all the People and Inhabi- 
" tants thereof, in their Spiritual and Ci- 
v vil Rights and Properties ; But floras- 
u much as the Oath itself on such Occa* 
“ sion administered, hath heretofore been 
" framed in doubtful Words and Expres- 
“ sions, with relation to ancient Laws and 
“ Constitutions at this Time unknown 
To the end therefore that one uniform 
Oath may be in all Times to come taken 
by the Kings and Queens of this Realm, 
and to them respectively administered at 
the Times of their and every of their Coro- 
nation ; may it please your Majesties that it 

may be enacted ; II. And be it enacted 

by the King’s and Queen’s most Excellent 
Majesties, by and with* the Advice and 
Consent of the Juords Spiritual and Tem- 
poral, and the Commons, in this present 
Parliament assembled, and by the autho- 
rity of the same. That the Oath herein 
mentioned, and hereafter expressed, shall 
and may be administered to their most 
Excellent Majesties King William and 
Queen Mary, (whom God long preserve), 
at the Time of their Coronation, in the 
presence of all Persons that shall be then 
and there present at the solemnizing 
thereof, by the Archbishop of Canterbury , 
or the Archbishop of York, or either of 
them, or any other Bishop of this Realm, 
whom the King's Majesty shall thereunto 
appoint, and who shall be hereby there- 
unto respectively authorized ; which Oath 
folioweth, and shall be administered in this 
Manner, that is to say. 

The Archbishop or Bishop shall say, 

“ III. Will you solemnly promise and 
<c swear to govern the People of this King- 
“ dona of England, and the Dominion* 
“ thereto belonging, according to the Sta* 
“ tutes in Parliament agreed on, and the 
tc Laws and Customs of the same 
The King and Queen shall say, 

“ I solemnly promise so to do.' 

Archbishop or Bishop. “ Will you to 

M your Power cause Law and Justice, ml 
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w Mercy, to be executed in all your Jiidg- 
u merits ?” 

King and Queen. " I will.” 

Archbishop or , Bishop. “ Will you to 

" the utmost of your Power maintain the 
(t Laws of God, the true profession of the 
<f Gospel, and the Protestant Reformed 
tc Religion established by Law? And will 
“ you preserve unto the Bishops and 
“ CltSrgy dfthis Realm, and to the Churches 
** committed to their .Charge, all such 
Rights and Privileges, as by Law do or 
" shall appertain unto them, or any of 
“them?” 

King and Queen. — Ail this I promise 
* to do.” 

After this, the King and Queen laying 
his arid her Hand upon the Holy Gospels, 
rftall say, N 

“ The things which I have here before 
t( proittised, I will perform and keep. So 
“ help nit God .** 

Then the King and Queen shall kiss the 
book. 

IV. And be it further enacted. That the 
said Oath shall be in like Manner ad- 
ministered to every King or Queen, who 
shall succeed to the Imperial Crown of 
this Realm, at their respective Corona- 
tions, by one of the Archbishops or Bishops 
of this Realm of England, for the Time 
beirig, to be thereunto appointed by such 
King or Queen respectively, and in the 
presence of all Persons that shall be at- 
tending, assisting, or otherwise \ present 
at such their respective Coronations, any 
Law, Statute, or Usage, to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Now, reader, do you see any thing here 
that forbids the king to give his assent to 
any measure whatever tending to relax the 
laws against Roman Catholics, and espe- 
cially a measure, which had ip contem- 
plation merely to open to them the door 
rif military and naval promotion ? On what 
sentence, on what phrase, on what word, 
is it that craft can affect to found such an 

interpretation ? Did the proposed mea- 

Srire tend to cause the king to govern the 
people contrary to the statutes in parlia- 
ment agreed on and the laws and customs 

of the land ? Did it tend to induce the 

king not to cause law and justice, in 
mercy, to be executed in his judgments ? 

-- ' Did it tend to induce him not to 
iriairitairi the pfotestant religion as estab- 
lished by law ? — ■ — Did it strike at any 
right or privilege, which, by law, did or 
4&, belong to tfc4 Bishop# and Clergy of 
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the established Church ?- — To each of 
these questions common sense gives, with- 
out a moment's hesitation, a'decided nega- 
tive. -On what, then, is it, that politi- 

cal, craft and intrigye have founded this 
pretended charge of attempting to entrap 
the conscience of the king and to induce him 
to violate his coronation oath? Why, it 
is this ; that the king has sworn to main- 
tain the protesfant religion, as by law 
established; that these last words meant the 
law as it then stood ; and that, if he assent 
to any law altering the situation of the 
Catholics, such assent will be a violation 

of his oath But, in 1793, the king gave 

his assent to an act, authorizing him to 
grant commissions to Roman Catholics in 
the Irish army, and, in 1801*, he gave hiS 
assent to an act, authorizing him to grant 
commissions, to any extent, in any part of 
his army, though sewing in this country , to 
Roman Catholic foreigners. Where, let 
me ask, was his conscience then , if to assent 
to the measure proposed by Lord Howick* 

be now to violate his oath ? There is, 

however, in this interpretation of the oath* 
something so shockingly impudent, that I 
cannot dismiss it without further exposure. 

In the first part of the oath, the king 

swears to govern the people of this coun- 
try, “ according to the statutes in parliament 
“ agreed on, and the laws and customs of the 
“ land.** Now, when the king wai 
crowned, no Englishman had ever yet 
dreamed of a law to take from him, in one 
direct tax, a tenth part of the whole of his 
income, by the authority of commissioners 
appointed by the ministry, and without 
leaving him, in case of over charge, any 
appeal to a JURY, though Magna Charta 
and the laws and usages of the land for- 
bade that any man should have his pro- 
perty, or any portion of it, taken from 
him without the benefit of such appeal. 
Yet, whatever else we may think of this 
measure, no one ever was so absurd as to 
say, that, in giving his assent to it, the 

king violated his coronation oath . When 

the king was crowned “ the Statutes in 
“ Parliament agreed on” declared, that no 
“ person, born out of the kingdoms of Eng- 
“ land, Scotland, and Ireland, or the domi- 
“ nions thereunto belonging (although he 
“ be naturalized or made a dfenizen, except 
“ such as are born of English parents) 

“ shall be capable to be a privy counsel- 
« lor, or a member of either House of Par- 
“ liament, or to enjoy any office or place of 
“ trust, either civil or military ** But, do 
we not now see foreigners, nuraerpu# fe- 
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reigners in offices of trust, especially, 
military; and, indeed, do we not see a 
German general upon the Staff in England, 
commanding a district of England, and hav- 
ing under his command English genei'als ? 
Nay, we have, in arms and command, 
even in the bosom of our country, numerous 
foreign officers in places of great military 
trust . The law now, the law since a few 
years past, allows of this, I am aware ; 
but, observe, the king gave his assent to 
this law, and, no one, however he might 
detest the measure, ever thought of re- 
garding that assent as a violation of the 

king's coronation oath.' Again, and to 

come, if possible, still more closely to the 
point, “ the Statutes in Parliament agreed 
“ on/ ’ did, at the time when the king was 
crowned, nay they do now, prohibit any 
one from holding any place of trust, civil 
or military, unless he take the sacrament 
according to the rites and ceremonies of 
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the Church of England. Yet are places 
of trust, both civil and military, daily filled 
by persons who never take this test, and 
£o screen whom from punishment a bill of 
indemnity is annually passed ; the king 
gives his assent every year, and, of course, 
has given ‘it forty-nine times, to a bill the 
use, and the sole use, of which, is to screen 
from penalties those who violated a statute, 

’ which was not only in existence when he 
was crowned, but which is still in existence, 
and which Was made for the purpose of se- 
curing the predominance of the “ Protes- 
“ tant religion as by law established. 
Yet, no one, that 1 have ever heard of, 
has, at. any time, pretended, that the king, 
by giving such assent, violated his coronation 
oath.- — Hundreds of instances might be 
cited ; but, there certainly is no one so 
striking as that relative to the employ- 
ment of foreign troops, in England, and the 
living of high military commands to foreign 
officers. Good God ! If our grandfathers 
could look out of their graves, what would 
they say to us ? If there be any subject, 
upon which more than upon any other, 
they were anxious to leave to posterity a 
clearly expressed opinion, it is the sub- 
ject of a standing army ; and, as* to a stand- 
ing army of foreigners, kept up in England, 
what they would have said to that any 
one may gather from their speeches against 
the handful of Dutchmen, who came over 
with William III. King William was a 
great favourite ; the nation called him 
their deliveier; these Dutch soldiers had 
come over with him, and had, of course, 
assisted the nation in shaking off the yoke 


of the bigotted and tyrannical James II.' 
But, notwithstanding these circumstances, 
our grandfathers would not suffer those 
Dutchmen, or any part of them, to remain 
in arms in England ; and the king never 
had peace or rest, until he had sent them 

avva y. Upon almost all other subjects 

I have found some one correspondent, at 
least, to differ from me in opinion ; but, 
upon this subject of foreign troops, 1 have 
never found any one, either under a real 
or a feigned name, to differ from me. 
Yet, having .digressed, I will trespass a 
little further, especially as this matter is 
very closely connected with that or the 
dangers to Ireland. We have in this king- 
dom, at this time, a number of foreim 
troops equal, I believe, to that of the whole 
peace establishment in the reign ot the 
late king. We maintaip, in fact, an army 
of foreigners; The “ German Legion , as 
it is called, consists of horse, foot, artillery, 
and engineers. The several corps o t is 
army have, each of them, its foreign com- 
mander. We have, as I before observed, 
seen a district of England , that is to say, 
several comities of (England, under the mili- 
tary command of a foreign general, which 
district is, I believe, still under his com- 
mand. Now, let us consider in what * 
situation we stand, supposing the countiy 
to be INVADED. What are the specimens 
which we have had of the bravery of this 
German Legion shall, hereafter, be a sub- 
ject of remark, upon some occasion when 
it may be proper to give an account# 
what passed at the battle of Talavera. Bu, 
as to the question of fidelity, ought no 1 
king’s advisers, in as well as out of parlia- 
ment, to reflect-long and seriously ? 11» 
whole of the history of the wars upon the 
continent, for the last seventeen years 

abounds with instances of battles lost,™ 

towns and provinces subdued, through the 
want of fidelity in the troops of the vai - 
quished ; and, 1 appeal to the read*. » 
bare memory for the numerous instances, 
in which such want of. fidelity has ap 
peared amongst troops who were 
natives of the soil they were employed .1 

defend ; nay, are we not daily toldjt the 
desertion of the Poles and Swiss and Ger 
mans from the ranks even of Buonapart , 
where there is such a harvest of 
continually going on? And, wha 
ance have WE that foreigners, 
defend England or Ireland, would be UW 
ful ? They might possibly be faithful , > 

in so serious a concern, ought we 

any thing. doubtfuU. 1* * lU . ** 
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Indeed, it has been, observed ; the people 
of England have well observed, that no 
part of this German Legion, or army, is 
ever sent to the East or West Indies r, nor to 
any of the king’s distant dominions. Now, 
either these troops are necessary to the de- 
fence of this kingdom, or they are not ; 
if they are not, why were they raised , and 
why are they kept up, at sueh an enormous 
expence ? And, if they are, then is it de- 
clared to the world, that England, that 
this Queen of Isles, that this mistress of 
the Ocean, that Britannia, the ruler of 
the Waves, does, at last, stand in need of 

foreign troops to defend her shores. 

When the reader has taken time to let 
his blood cool (for boil it must if he 
has any in his veins) we will draw off’ 
again to our subject of the Coronation 

Oath. Well, then, when the king was 

crowned ; when the king took the co- 
ronation oath, “ the statutes in par- 
“ liament agreed on,” forbade, in the 
most clear and positive terms, the com- 
mitting of any office of trust, either civil or 
military , to the hands of any foreigner 
whatever, except born of English parents. 
Such was the language of the s law, and 
that law was, too, made with a view to the 
king’s family coming to the throne of this 
kingdom , which is a circumstance very ma- 
terial. Let us now hear, then, what the 
Commentator upon the laws of England 

says, as to this point. " Nothing,” says 

Blackstone, Book I. Chap. 13. "Nothing 
" ought to be more guarded against, in a 
" free state, than making the military 
#f power when such a one is necessary to 
" be kept on foot, a body too distinct from 
" the people. Like ours, therefore, it 
" should wholly be composed of NATU- 
" RAL SUBJECTS. No separate eamp, 
“ no barracks, no inland fortresses sh,ould 

" be allowed, &c. See. &c.” What 

would Judge Blackstone have said, if he 
/had lived to see the German Legion (horse, 
foot, artillery, and engineers,) and if he had 
seen, not only the immense barracks all 
over the country, but, if he had seen whole 
regiments of Englishmen with WHISKERS 
on their faces, and left with nothing about 

them having the look of Englishmen? 

To be sure, the law has, within the last 
ten or twelve yfears, been altered, in re- 
spect to the employing of foreigners in 
our military service. I do not pretend 
that there is not now law for what has 
been done in this way. On the contrary, 

I know that there is law for it. But, if 
the altering of this law, this great con- 


stitutional law ; if, to alter this law was 
NO violation of the Coronation Oath (and 
I agree that irt was no such violation,) is 
there yet a hypocritical knave to affect to 
believe, that the king’s giving his assent 
to a relaxation of the excluding statutes 
against his suffering Roman Catholic sub- 
jects, would be a violation of that oath ? 
Is there, I say, yet a hypocritical knave ; 
is there yet, in the kingdom, a man so 
lost to all sense of shame, as well as of 
principle, as to affect to believe this ? I 
will not now believe, that any thing further 
is necessary to be said upon this subject. 
Yet, I cannot refrain from inviting the 

reader to one other view of it. It has 

been already observed, that, the crafty 
knaves, whose object it was to deceive the 
unwary, have raised a cavil upon the 
words “ law established and, it has -also 
been shown, from reason as well as from 
actual practice, that those words must mean, 
the law as it should at any time stand. But 
I now wish the reader to look back to the 
time, when the above-cited Act, establish- 
ing the Coronation Oath, was passed, and 
see in what sense those, who passed the law, 

understood the words in question. 

There appears never to have been, for one 
moment, in existence, amongst those who 
passed this law, the smallest doubt, that the 
Oath left the king at perfect liberty^ to 
give his assent to any act for relaxing the 
then, existing laws relative to any religious 
sect of his subjects. But, there did arise 
doubts as to whether the words, "maintain 
"the Protestant reformed Religion as by 
" law established,” would leave the king at 
liberty to give his assent to any bill for 
altering any form or ceremony in the esta- 
blished church. This became a question; 
upon this question the leading members 
gave their opinions ; and, it will be found, 
that those opinions exactly apply to the 

case before us. See the Parliamentary 1 

History, Vol. V. p. 208 and the follow- 
ing. There it will be seen, that there 

existed a doubt whether the words, " as by 
law established,” might not mean, that the 
king would violate his oath, if he ever 
gave his assent to an alteration of the law- 
then especially in view. To remove this, 
doubt, Mr. Pelham offered a PROVISO, 
by way of rider to the Bill, which proviso 

was in the following words: LVo- 

" vided always, and be it hereby declared, 
“ That no Clause in this Act shall be under- 
** stood so, to bind the kings or queens of this 
“ realm, as to present their giving their royal 
" assent to any Bill, which shall be at any 
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u time offered by the lords and common* as- 
u sembled in parliament , for the taking away 
“ or altering any Form or Ceremony in the 
u established Church, so as the Doctrines of 
the said Chuich, a public Liturgy, and 
“ the Episcopal Government of it, * be pre- 
“ served .” This proviso was finally re- 

jected ; but, the reasons for the rejection 
are what we wanttp see. There were Mb. 
Garboway, Sir Henry Goodrich. and 
one or two more who were for the proviso, 
t>eing of opinion, that it made the matter 
plainer, that it more fully expressed the 
meaning of those who were enacting the 
Oath ; but, those, who opposed the pro- 
viso, said, that it was unnecessary ; that the 
sense of it was understood; and that, to pass 
it would be to create doubts as to the right of 
the parliament to alter laws at its pleasure. 

Let, us have their own word?.- Sir 

Christopher Musgrave said ; There is no 
occasion for this proviso. It cannot bejma- 
gined that any bill from hence will ever de- 
stroy the legislative power. Therefore, there 
being no need of this proviso, pray lay it 

aside. Sir Robert Sawyer said : This 

is the first proviso of this nature that ever 
Was in any bill. It seeips to strike at the le- 
gislative power. Sir Robert Cotton 

said: Though the proviso looks well and 
healing, yet it seems to imply a defect, not 

able to alter laws as occasion requires. 

Mr. Finch (who was afterwards Lord 
High Chancellor I tfelieye) said : I ana 
against this proviso, when I consider 
it will not have the effect proposed, but 
quite the contrary. The proviso comes in 
to help the clause in the Oath, “ to roaln- 
tain the religion established by law.” 
Now, these words, “.established by law,” 
HINDER NOTTIIE KING FROM PASS- 
ING ANY BILL FOR EASE OF LIS- 
SENTERS. — ■ — Sir Wm. Williams, who 
Was for the proviso, said : When the king 
swears to govern according to law, if a re- 
laxation to dissenters, the king may do. it 

ly law.' Sib George Treby, who was 

for retaining the proviso, since it had 
been introduced, said : It is agreed to be 
the sense of the House, that these words 
(" established by law”) do not bar the king 
from any alteration. When you say, the 
Protestant religion, as by law established,. it 
must be with the ceremonies and govern- 
ment, by law established. Therefore, that 
you mean that the government is alterable , is 

agreed by all. After observations to the 

same effect from Sir Joseph Thrdeniiam 
and Sib Thomas Lee, the Proviso was 
Withdrawn, and the bill passed in its present 

I 


shape and words.-— — rWtl# fpfpahja to he 
said will lie in a very small compass. I 
have now shown m°3f clearly ; I haY$ 
now proved beyond all dispute ; I baye 
now put it out of the reach of cavilling 
knavery, that in no sense whatever, cap it 
be supposed, that the king, in giving 
assent to the bill of Lord Howick, to 
any other measure of relaxation pf the 
laws excluding his Catholic subjects frona 
offices of trpst, civil or military, WQVild vio- 
late his Coronation Path. Nay, it mpst by 
evident, tp every man of common spns^tbaf 
the king himself must know, that, if so tp ac{ 
would be to violate his oath, that oath ba? 
been, by him as well as by his predeces- 
sors of the Brunswick family, repeatedly 
violated. What a shame is it, then ; how 
injurious to the charapter of the king is ifo 
for any man or any party, to pretend tl>a$ 
he has “ scruples of conscience” upon this} 
head !' These are thp real enemies o.f tlie 
king, pf his family, and of the kingly g<h 
verpment. It is a faction, and pot the 
king; it is the interests of political ptr 
triguers, and not the conscience of then; 
sovereign, that stand between the people 
of Ireland and thp granting of their just 
and reasonable requests: spiel, h i s these 
interests, these miserable interests, tha^ 
stand between this nation and its safety a$ 
far as relates to thp disposition of the 

Irish.- ft is not to be doubted, that 

in the present state of Ireland, Buonapa^e 
were to, effect a landing in tha,t country, 
the fate of the whple kingdom would be- 
come very precarious ; or* at least, that 
the whole kingdom would be thrown intp 
the utmost confusion. Jf, in thp year 
1797, the landing of two or three h u W e d 
Frenchmen in Wales produced the stop- 
page of cash payments at the Bank, 
gave rise to that redundancy of paper-ijgop. 
ney, which is now, of itself, become a Blat- 
ter pf yelry serious poncerp tp evpry niaq 
endowed' with the slightest capacity foi; 
thinking, what must be the effect of afy 
invasion of Ireland, that country having, 
as was declared in parliament, “ a French, 
party ” in its bosom, and living under, kw* 
founded upon that declaration ? Talk of pcaqc ?t 
indeed, what terms of peace baye WO * 0 ' 
expect, while pur enemy knows, that tliis 
is the. situation of a part of this, kingdom,, 
detached from the rest, and containing 
third part of its whole population 2 Ca,ft 
it be doubted, by any mgn ip his senses, 
that, if, in the present situation of Ireland,, 

only twenty thousand, French were to raakp 

good a landing, what is called public credit 
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would experience a blow that it never 
before felt ? And, if the enemy were not 
instantly 'repulsed; if the people, of Ireland 
were merely to stand still; what must be 
the inevitable consequences to public 
credit, and indeed, to credit of every sort, 

in every part of the kingdom ? From 

men of sense and independence, I want 
no answer to these questions ; but, I should 
really like to hear what men of a different 
description have to say in answer to them. 

■ — T he hirelings of the press in London 
frequently observe,, in answer to our ap- 
prehensions with ( respect to Ireland, that 
the Irish themselves do not complain . In- 
tuiting observation. ! Observation which 
nothing but the most cold-blooded cruelty 
could possibly have suggested. Why, 
what have we to do, in answer to this ob- 
servation, but to rbmark, that the French 
and the Dutch themselves do not complain ; 
etwe say, that the French and the Dutch 
ave very good reason to complain ; and 
it would be . looked upon as almost dis- 
loyal to say, that the French and the Dutch 
were not oppressed people. Read the 
Register, of the 9th instant ; look at the 
state of the people of Ireland ; and when 
you have done that, you wijl want no further 
explanation of the cause of thelrish themselves 

not complaining. -People of England! 

you have bow the whole matter before 
you ; and to your good sense and your 
well-known lov^e of justice I leave the 
cause of the. unfortunate people of Ireland, 
W M * COBBETT. 

Botley, 28 Dec. 1309. 


TO THE 

INHABITANTS OF SOUTHAMPTON. 

Fellow Citizens ; — About eight months 
ago, with a spirit not anticipated either by 
the friends or the enemies of the measure, 
you came independently forward with a 
vote of your unanimous thanks to Colonel 
Wardle, for his patriotic, firm, and cou- 
rageous perseverance in exposing a system 
of gross and notorious corruption in the 
most important department of government. 
It would appear however, that this was a 
service which was not grateful to, or es- 
teemed meritorious by, either your actual 
representatives, or by the majority of the 
House of Commons, who, though usually 
liberal in giving , gave Colonel Wardle no 
thanks, and upon the whole, rather bad 
encouragement; so that Colonel Wardle 
can boast only of having received nearly 
the unanimous thanks of THE PEOPLE of 


England ! Since the above period/ 

nothing has occurred which at all bears 
upon the merits of that case, except the 
admission, before the highest ordinary 
tribunal in the country, of the competence 
of one of the principal witnesses brought 
forward by Colonel Wardle in substan- 

tiation of his charges. But although 

nothing has occurred which bears upon, 
the case, a good deal has occurred which 
bears upon Colonel Wardle. * He has been 
the victim of an expensive and vexatious 
prosecution, for the value of goods delivered • 
to, and for another , and debited to him, not, 
in consequence of his written order, not 
in consequence of his verbal order* but in 
consequence of his having held his tongue; 
And the demand was entertainingly enough, 
supported by the witness before alluded to^ 
who was held adequately credible in a case 
against Colonel Wardle, who had had no 
credit at all allowed her in the case against 

the Duke of York. Fellow Citizens, I 

will not abuse your attention by pursuing 
the ramifications of this business further 
than just to remind you, that Colonel 
Wardle, feeling the evidence to be what I 
sincerely also believe it to have been> did* 
at the time, give a pledge to the People of 
England, that he would duly come for- ' 
ward with his proofs of its having been sol 
and Colonel Wardle, fellow Citizens, as I 
esteem> has honourably redeemed his 
pledge.- -It is not our business to ani- 

madvert at any length upon the late Trial ; 
but it requires only a slight perusal to see, 
that the cross examination of Colonel War- 
dle, was less directed to get at the truth of 
the point at issue in the King's Bench, than 
at something which might criminate his 
motives, or his conduct, upon the past in.- 
- vesti^ation before the House of Commons; 
and, Tf the published report of Lord Ellen- 
borough's charge be correct, (which . I 
have so high a respect for him* that I will 
not believe) bis animadversions upon the 
moral colour and quality of the act of CoL 
Wardle, in having given 120/. to Mrs, 
Clarke, (which bad little reference, if any, 
even to the merits of the investigation 
before parliament, where the truth ot the 
facts was the question, and not the modq 
in which the evidence had been obtained* 
and none at all to the merits of the cause 
then before the court,) were irregular, 
extrajudicial, and a travelling out of the 
issue; and the impression of which, al- 
though not intended, must have been te 
vilify and discredit to the Jury, upon that 
cause, the character of the prosecutor* 
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(who was also a WITNESS,) in respect of 
a transaction not before the court, and with 
which consequently it had no concern- 
ment. I therefore again say, I do not 
believe it to have been a correct report of 

Lord Ellenborough’s charge. A word 

of our own, now, on this alledged suborna- 
tion of Mrs. Clarke,— who, by the bye, 
seems to have brought her evidence to a 
pretty good market; where she sells the 
production of a part to one, and the sup - 
pression of the remainder to another: in 
which traffic the latter buying refuse , at an 
enormous price, certainly made by far the 
worst bargain. — But the idea of subornation 
is ridiculous. Why Col. Wardle merely 
bought the production of what existed (of 
PAPERS); not the fabrication of what 
did not exist , that is, of falshoods; and 
which constitutes subornation. In a word, 
if there was a crime in purchasing the 
production of existing evidence on behalf of 
the public at the price of 120/. what shall 
we say of the purchasing the suppression 

of it at 10,000/. Fejlow Townsmen, it 

is scarcely necessary, now, for me to point 
out to you, that whatever hostility, per- 
secution, or vexation Colonel Wardle has 
been exposed to, it is the services which 
he has rendered you that have exposed 
him to them. Neither on account of Mrs. 

Clarke’s upholsterer’s bill, nor on an^r 
other account, would Colonel Wardle’s 
character have ever been the subject of 
obloquy, but for his attempt to serve you. 

Colonel Wardle’s character through life 
has been not only unblemished but bright ; 
and we may be assured that those vilifica- 
tions of it are an attempt to wound the 
great cause of the . country through his 
side. But even had his private character 
been different, let it have been what it 
might, we have nothing to do with it. We 
must take men as we find them, since we 

cannot make them what we wish. 

Colonel Wardle’s is the second great at- 
tempt within a short period made by a 
public spirited man to serve your essential 
interests and to save the country. If you 
abandon him you never will have, and 
you never will deserve, another. Eight 
months ago, fellow Townsmen, ‘Colonel 
Wardle received your unanimous thanks 
as the undaunted investigator into public 
corruption: and animated by your ap- 
probation he has never relaxed ; on the 
contrary he has redoubled his exertions. 

Those who thrive by these corruptions 
"have marked him as the victim, whose sa- 
crifice is indispensable to their security. 
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He now stands, therefore, if you pretend to 
any character or any consistency, doubly 
entitled to your protection; you animated 
him to the "battle, and lie bleeds in your 
servioe. He is at length not only the Ad- 
vocate, but the Martyr for the cause *of 
the people. One more remark, in con- 

cluding, which I hope will not be irrele- 
vant. Colonel Wardle’s prosecution of 
the late Commander in Chief stands ho- 
nourably contrasted with almost every 
other similar recorded proceeding; for 
neither malevolent ingenuity, nor cross 
examination, nor bold invention, have ever 
been able to disclose or assign any motive 
but a public and honourable one for his con- 
duct. Not a malicious insinuation to the 
contrary purport has been even breathed 

in the air. The man, and his motives, 

fellow Townsmen, in short, and more than 
in any instance I ever heard of, have be- 
longed exclusively to- the people ! i 
cause is your own, and YOU OUUiil iu 

SUPPORT IT. 

John Cotton Worthington. 

Southampton , Dec. 22, 1809. 

SCARCITY OF GOLD. 

Sir; — I have been an attentive. reader 
of all that has appeared in yours and other 
papers on the redundancy of Bank Notes 
and the scarcity of Gold. But among all 
the various and contradictory, though 
sometimes ingenious arguments adduced, 
what appears evidently to me as the only 
cause of the scarcity alluded to, has been 
merely once or twice hinted at, and in no 
degree developed . 'Of all the writers that 
have appeared, no one seems more at va- 
riance with himself than the « Economist 
in your Register of the 16th. In consi- 
dering the nature of Banking Institutions, 
his reasoning is in part predicated on as- 
sumed data, which are at least of doubtful 
validity ; namely, that the value of Bank 
Notes is at this moment depreciated, and 
that the quantity of those notes in circula- 
tion is the cause of the scarcity 'of specie 
now so much complained of. — 1 shall leave 
it to others to combat the hypothetical 
doctrine of depreciation, 1 and confine my 
observations to the scarcity of Gold. I 
cannot refrain, however, from contrasting 
beforehand some sentences of that writer, 
merely to shew that he partakes, in some 
degree; of the peculiar indistinctness o^ 
ideas prevailing on this subject. In enu 
merating the advantages of Ban s, 
considers as the greatest, the power 
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substituting Paper for Gold ; a che^p in- 
strument for a costly one ; and yet he says 
afterwards, that a nation, so rich as this, 
ought to have no other circulating medium 
but Gold and Silver, which leads to this 
curious inference; that a rich nation ought 
not to avail herself of all the advantages 
in her power ! He affirms, page 938, that 
unrestrained emissions of paper necessa- 
rily banish specie ; and yet denies, page 
942, that, to curtail these emissions, would 
have any effect to recall it; notwithstand- 
ing which denial, however, he proposes 
calling in small notes as the best means of 
bringing specie again into the country. 
Besides such inconsistencies as these, he 
seems to entertain some notions equally 
novel and incorrect. He makes a curious 
distinction between Gold, as acting in the 
office of small notes, or of large ones ; and 
says, that, in the former case, it would be 
impossible to draw it out of circulation ; 
just as if the exporters of Gold (whatever 
be their object) would stop to enquire 
what particular sized notes it was intended 
to substitute. He seems to consider a de- 
preciated currency as the cause of weak- 
ness in a state, and instances Prussia and 
Austria. Whereas, it is, in fact, only an 
indication of weakness already brought 
about by other causes ; even as an indica- 
tion it is uncertain. Witness the depreci- 
ation and failure of Assignats in France, 
which did not at all impair the political 
or physical strength of that nation. It 
was. Sir, a want of resources, that made 
emissions of paper money necessary, and 
not a depreciation in the money itself that 
rendered Austria an easy conquest. — To 
return, however, to the scarcity of specie. 

It is really a whimsical as well as absurd 
idea which that writer entertains in com- 
mon with many others, that the redun- 
dancy of Bank Notes banishes specie ; 
that there exists a repulsive power be- 
tween Paper and Gold ; that Guineas will 
not stay in one pocket, while the other is 
filled with Bank Notes. Pray, do those 
who send specie abroad, give as a reason for 
it the abundance of paper in circulation ? 
Who is it that pays them for thus disen- 
cumbering the country of so useless a 
medium ? Or do they do it merely from 
patriotic motives, and without being paid ? 
No, Sir, they do not. Those who send 
Gold to the continent have an object in it; 
that object is, to pay for old importations 
or provide for new ; and, it is very evi- 
dent, they would in neither case send 
Guineas, at the risk of total loss by seizure. 
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if merchandize of any kind could be got 
over in sufficient quantities to pay for 
those imports. The fact is, it is found to 
be impossible to smuggle into the conti- 
nent a quantity of merchandize any thin** 
like adequate to the purchase of such im- 
mense stocks of Russian and French pro- 
ducts as the wants and luxury of this coun- 
try require. This excess of value in our 
imports above our exports, produces a 
state of exchange very much against Eng- 
land ; and, whenever that is the case, 
specie naturally flows out of the country ; 
and this jt would do, if the quantity of 
notes in circulation was only one-tenth 
part of what it now is, or was it ten times 
as great. N It is the state of foreign trade 

alone that has an influence on specie. 

The “ Economist,” however, asserts, in 
opposition to every individual opinion I 
have before heard expressed, that our ex- 
ports to the continent greatly exceed our 
imports from thence. As that writer and 
myself differ entirely on this most im- 
portant point, upon which, in fact, the 
whole argument turns, I shall offer some 
considerations in support of my opinion. 
In the first place, the prodigiously ad- 
vanced prices which our exports, particu- 
larly our manufactures, bear on the con- 
tinent; shew satisfactorily to my mind, 
that the quantity is by no means equal to 
that of our imports, which are here, com- 
paratively, at a small advance above the 
prices of common times. In the second 
place, a view of the trade we carry on 
with each continental country, leaves a 
strong presittnption in favour of that opi- 
nion. Let us look into it for a moment. 
With Spain and Portugal our trade for IS 
months past must have been nearly equal 
as to the value of imports and exports; or 
must have beep equalized by specie. I 
say must have been, and necessarily so, 
because, as there has been, during that 
time, no commerce and no exchange be- 
tween those and any other countries on 
the continent, their trade with us must 
have balanced itself. The same observa- 
tions apply to Sweden. With the king- 
dom of Denmark, what little there is, may 
also be nearly reciprocal. With Russia, 
France, and Italy, our trade is almost al- 
together a trade of imports : thus, leaving 
Holland, including tfie German coast, as 
the only country to which our exports 
preponderate. How much they surpass 
in value our imports from thence, (which 
are of themselves very considerable,) it is 
difficult to say. But, Sir, is there any 
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man who can believe that merely the ex- 
cels of our exports to that one country is 
sufficient to pay for the enormous quanti- 
ties of hemp, tallow, duck and iron from 
Russia ; and cf wines, brandies, and grain 
from France ? I cannot think there is any 
man, and certainly no merchant, who 
would take such a magnified view of our 
smuggled exports to Holland. I consider 
it, therefore, as established, though not by 
demonstrative, yet by presumptive proof, 
that there remains a considerable portion 
of our imports uncompensated for. Trade 
being thus against this country, exchange 
is so too ; and, as before observed, when- 
ever this is the case, the precious metals 
naturally, if not necessarily, flow outof it. — 
This balance of trade however, is nothing 
new ; it has been the case for years past, 
before as well as since the Orders in 
Council. Rut, until that period (which 
forms an epoch in our commercial history) 
it was compensated by funds deposited on 
the continent by the Americans, over 
and above what was wanted for return 
cargoes to ifie United States. — Who, Sir, 
is so ignorant of our commerce, as not to 
know that millions of American funds 
were annually left on the continent and 
remitted to this country through the me- 
dium of exchange? thereby answering 
the double purpose of paying our balance 
there, and an American balance to us. — 
Down to that period, the state of trade 
was siniply this; we were annually large 
debtors .to the, continent; the United 
States were equal debtors to us ; ( and the 
continent in its turn to the United States : 
it only required the intermediation of ex- 
change, and all these balances were set- 
tled. The Orders in Council however, 
unfortunately (and as the result proves) 
impoliticly obstructed the natural channel 
in which commerce then flowed, the ef- 
fect of which obstruction is this : we have 
still the same surplus imports from the 
continent, without any surplus exports to, 
the United States, the Americans now 
incur annually no debt to us,; nor if they 
did, could they pay for it while these Or- 
ders last ? This, Sir, is a candid history 
of our commerce before and since the Or- 
ders in Council of November 1807. — As I 
have before observed, it is questionable 
with me if our paper ourrency is really 
depreciated; if it is, the proximate cause 
is without doubt the scarcity of specie; 
bjut the remote and original cause is 
proved, t think, to be the peculiar state of 
our trade, But, although the depreciation 


of paper be not proved, yet the mere cir- 
cumstance of its being doubtful is in my 
mind a sufficient cause for alarm. It 
would not be easy to foretell the conse- 
quences, if the idea was once general 
among the lower classes that the money 
received for their daily labour was of 
doubtful value. This point cannot possi- 
bly require illustration.— To conclude, Sir, 
I think from what has been stated it may 
be fairly inferred, that it is of the very 
first importance to remove every shadow 
of doubt as to the soundness of our papef 
currency ; that the most likely way to do 
this is bv recalling specie into the coun** 
try ; and lastly, that as this depends en- 
tirely on the balance of our foreign trade, 
it can only be done either by curtailing 
our imports from the continent, or (which 
is more natural) by restoring those means 
of compensation which existed antecedent 
to the Orders in Council. — .Yours, &c. H. 

London A Dec. 20th. 


EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

Sir; — Perfectly agreeing with you in 
the satisfaction which you express at the 
cause of moderate and constitutional Re- 
form receiving the powerful support of 
the Edinburgh Review, I wish, in justice 
to that celebrated Journal, to direct your 
attention towards a very material circum- 
stance. I lamented as much as any man 
the fine-spun and most unsatisfactory, 
though ingenious, article upon that impor- 
tant subject in the 28th Number. You 
appear to consider the article On the Con- 
duct of the War as in some sort a variation 
from the doctrines of the former paper ; 
and one of your correspondents has sug- 
gested that the two pieces are from differ- 
ent hands. This is very possible ; but I 
wish to observe, that in the very same 
Number in which the article on Reform 
appeared, viz. in- No. 28, there is an ela- 
borate discussion of tbe foreign affairs of 
this country, and the interest which, the 
people have in the right management 
thereof ; and in that article,' you w ill find 
sentiments as warm in favour of every 
species of constitutional reformation as 
you or I could desire to see. Tbe detec- < 
tion of abuses and the repression of cor- 
ruption among the higher orders is there 
amply enforced, and a long and striking 
statement is. made of the possibility of re- , 
lieving much of our present load of bur- 
thens by salutary reforms in the manage- : 
ment of the public purs*. Letme recom- i 
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mend this article, I mean the concluding 
part of it, to your particular attention. A 
fuller or a flatter contradiction could not 
have been given. to the sceptical Remarks 
on Economy contained in the first article 
pf the same Number. Professing my sa- 
tisfaction \n agreeing with the author of 
the one paper, and in believing him to 
have completely refuted the author of the 
other, I remain your constant reader 
London , Dec. 19M, A. B. 


OFFICIAL PAPERS. 

Proclamation or the Junta, dated Royal 
Alcazar of Seville, Nov . 21,1 809. (Con- 
tinued from p. 992.) * . 

- - Perish a thousand 

times the wretch who can prefer his own 
interest to the delivery of his country! 
All spch the State will severely punish. 
Qur enemies omit no means which can be 
employed for our destruction, and shall 
we neglect any which can conduce to our 
preservation? There are provinces which 
have driven out the enemy from among 
them* and shall not those, v<ho have not 
yet suffered from such a scourge, sacrifice 
every thing to 'preserve themselves from 
it. Our brave soldiers endure the rigours 
of Winter, apd the scorching heats of 
summer, an d nobly encounter ail the dan- 
gers of battle ; and shall we, Remaining 
quietly at our homes, forgetful of their incal- 
culable fatigues, think only of preserving 
our wishes, and refuse to resign even the 
least of our luxurious enjoyments.—The 
yic^ory must he ours, if we continue and 
conclude the, great enterprize we have un- 
dertaken with the same enthusiasm with 
which we began it. The colossal mass of 
force and resistance which we must oppose 
to our enemy, must be composed of the 
forces of all, of the sacrifices of all ; and then 
whatwiil it import, that he pours upon us 
^new the legions with which he has been suc- 
cessful in Germany, or the swarm of con- 
scriptshe endeavours to drag from France ? 
The experience we have obtained in two 
campaigns, and our very desperation, will 
consign these hordes of banditti to the same 
fate which the former have suffered. If 
s,ome of the Monarchs of the North have con- 
sented to become the slaves of this new Ta- 
merlane, and at the expence of ages of in- 
famy have purchased a moments respite 
tin, their turn shall come to be devoured, 
W© are resolved, to perish or triumph. The 
^lljance we have contracted with the Bri-. 
nation continue^ aqd will continue. 
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That nation has lavished for us its blood 
and its treasures, and is intitled t6 our gra- 
titude, and that of future ages.— [The Ad- 
dress thus concludes]— Here was drawn, 
never to be sheathed, the sword of eternal 
hatred to the execrable tyrant ; here was 
raised, never to be lowered, the standard 
of independence and justice. Hasten tp 
it all ye who wish not' to live under the 
abominable yo(se, ye who cannot enter 
into a league with iniquity, and ye who 
are indignant at the cowardly desertion of 
deluded Princes, hasten to us. Here the 
valiant shall find opportunities of acquir? 
ing true honour; ihe wis,e and virtuous 
obtain respect, aqd the oppressed find an 
asylum — our cause is the same, the same 
be our danger, the same pur revvard. 
Come hither, and in despite of all the arts, 
and all the power of this inhuman despot, 
you shall witness how we will render dim 
his star, and be ourselves the creators of 
our own destiny* — (Signed) Thr Arch- 
bishop of Laodicea, President. Pedigo 
de Rivero, Secretary. 


Brazils, ~ Portuguese 

Decree of the f r\ncq Regent of fqrtug^i 
dated Rio Jqneiro, Ji^ly Q, l&pq, 

Governors of the Kingdom of Portugal 
and the Algarves, Friends l — I, the Prince 
Regent, send uqto you greeting, as unto 
those whom I love and prize. It being my 
principal care to secure, by every means 
possible, the independence of my domi- 
nions, and to deliver them completely 
from the cruel enemy who so inhumanly^ 
and contrary to the good faith of treaties, 
has invaded the States of my Crown in 
Europe, and has never ceased making 
upon them the moat unjust war ; apd as 
is, on the one hand, acknowledged that, 
in such a difficult crisis, nothing can more 
contribute to thp defence of the kingdom 
than a Government composed of a small 
number of individuals,; and as, on the 
other, it is indispensable to preserve, with 
my ancient and faithful ally, the King of 
Great Britain, not only the best under- 
standing, but likewise, to prove to him, in 
th,e most evident m ann ®G that my inten- 
tions are not different from those by 
which, he is animated in the promotion of 
the common cause, that his Britannic Ma- 
jesty may continue, in the same efficaci- 
ous manner,, to succour Portugal and the 
wholp of the Peninsula ; and as it cannot 
be doubted that this glorious purpose, 
which I so ardently desire to effect, qm 
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only be attained by the most extensive, 
firm, and reciprocal confidence ; and his 
Britannic Majesty having made known 
his principles on this subject, and what he 
judges will most contribute to a happy re- 
sult, and is most essential to the defence 
of the kingdom and of the peninsula ; I 
have seen fit to order that you shall be 
immediately reduced to the number of 
three, or two Governors, having a delibe- 
rate vote on all objects of the public ad- 
ministration, and that these shall be — the 
Patriarch Elect of Lisbon, the Marquis das 
Minas, and the Marquis Monteiro Mor, 
President of the Board da Consciencia e 
Ordens, Don Francis Xavier da Cunha e 
Menezer, performing the functions of Pre- 
sident of the Privy Council, to which 
place he is appointed by the present de- 
cree. It is further my pleasure to direct 
you to acknowledge Sir Arthur Wellesley 
as Marshal General of my Armies, as long 
as he shall continue in the command of 
the allied Portuguese and English forces, 
taking then his rank over Marshal Beres- 
ford, as commander in chief ; and as soon 
as he shall have been recognized a§ such, 
you will invite him to all the sittings of 
Government, in which matters come under 
discussion which concern the organiza-* 
tion of the army, or important determina- 
tions, whether financial or others, which 
it may be necessary to adopt for the de- 
fence of the kingdom and of the whole 
peninsula; taking his opinion and advice 
on all subjects of that nature ; and should 
he be absent in such cases, and not be able 
to assist at your deliberations, you are to 
apply for his advice in writing, if possible, 
giving him full information on the subject 
under discussio^, in order that he may 
be perfectly acquainted with your discus- 
sion and determination of matters of the 
,above description. In this manner the 
affairs of Government shall be conducted 
with, the utmost energy and harmony, as 
long as unfortunately it shall not be possi- 
ble to conclude a permanent and general 
eace. His Britannic Majesty will thus 
e convinced that it is my earnest wish to 
etadicate the general vice of difference of 
opinion between the Powers who make 
common cause ; and he will be made per- 
fectly acquainted with the orders which I 
have given, and shall continue to give, 
that the most strenuous efforts shall be 
made to attain that safe and permanent 
peace which is universally desired, by 
means of a grand display of all the forces 
and resources of my kingdom, which I 
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can only flatter myself completely to re- 
cover by the most powerful means and 
exertions. The Prince. 


France. — jbivorce qf the Empress Josephine s 
From the Moniteur, Dec. 17 , 1809 . 

By desire of his Majesty the Emperor, 
all the Members of the Senate assembled 
yesterday, at eleven o’clock in the morn- 
ing, in full dress, in the hall of their usual 
sittings. The sitting of the Senate yester- 
day, at which the Kings of Westphalia 
and Naples, Grand Admiral the Prince 
Viceroy of Italy, the Arch Chancellor of 
State, the # Prince Vice-Grand Constable, 
and the Prince Vice-Grand Elector as- 
sisted, and at which the Prince Arch- 
Chancellor of the Empire presided, will 
form, on account of the importance of the 
subjects which were discussed, an epoch 
in the annals of France. — On that day 
was * presented to the Senators, a Projet 
of a Senatus Consultum, respecting a Dis- 
solution of the Marriage between the 
Emperor Napoleon and the Empress Jo- 
sephine. Tnis dissolution of marriage, 
required by the two high parties, and ap- 
proved of by a Family Counsel, at which 
all the Princes and Princesses of the Im- 
perial Family, present at Paris, assisted, 
received, the same day, the assent of the 
Senate, after having been the object of 
examination of a Special Commission 
named for this purpose. After having 
read the contents of the Imperial Decree, 
which enacts the convocation of the Se- 
nate ; and of that which directs that it 
shall be ’presided by the Prince Arch- 
Chancellor, and that the Princes of the 
Imperial Fahiily, hereafter named, should 
be present in the Senate, the official Jour- 
nal gives an account of this memorable 
sitting in the following terms — [Here fol- 
lows a speech from the Arch-Chancellor 
of State, the Prince Arch-Chancellor of 
the Empire, President, and the Di^ke of 
Parma.] — The Count Regnault de St. 
Jean d’Angely laid before the Senate tho 
Projet of the Senatus Consultum, and ex- 
plained the motives of it, which are, that 
they mutually sacrifice their conjugal hap- i 

pi ness to the welfare and interest of their ; 
country.— [Here follows a speech from 
the Prince Viceroy of Italy ; after which, , 
the Count Gamier, Annual President, pro- ■ 
posed to refer the Projet of the Senatus j 
Consultum to the examination of a Special j 
Commission of nine Members, which was , 
named, and made its Report during il* i 
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sitting.]— At half past four, the Senate re- 
sumed its sitting, and Count Lacepede, 
xme of the Members of the Special Com- 
mission, made the Report, which termi- 
nated in proposing the adoption of the 
Projet of the Senatus Consultum ; and also 
, the adoption of two Addresses — one to the 
Emperor, and the other to the Empress. 

Extract from the Register of ike Conservative 
Senate , of Saturday , the 1 6th Dec . 1 809. 

The Conservative Senate, assembled to 
the number of Members prescribed by 
Art. the 90th of the Act of the Constitu- 
tion, and dated the 1 2th December, 1799, 
having seen the' Act drawn up the 15th of 
the present month, by the Prince Arch- 
Chancellor of the Empire, of which the 
following is the substance : — 

“ In the year 1809, and the 15th day 
of Dec. at nine o’clock in the evening, we, 
Jean Jaques Regis Cambaceres, Prince 
Arch- Chancellor of the Empire, Duke of 
Parma, exercising the functions prescribed 
to us by Tit. 2, of Art. 14 of the Statute 
of the Imperial Family, and in consequence 
orders addressed to us by his Majesty 
the Emperor and King, in his private letter, 
dated that day, of the following tenor: — 

‘ My Cousin; — Our desire is, that you 

* repair this day, at nine o’clock in the 
'evening, to our grand cabinet of the 

* palace of the Thuilleries, attended by 
' the Civil Secretary of State of our Impe- 

* rial Family, to receive from us and from 

* the Empress, our dear consort, a com- 

* munication of great importance ; for this 

* purpose, we have ordered that this pre- 

* sent private letter should be sent to you. 

* We pray God to have you my Cousin in 

* his holy and blessed keeping. Paris, 15th 

'December, 1809/ On the back is 

written — ( To our cousin the Prince Arch- 
' Chancellor Duke of Parma/— — We ac- 
cordingly proceeded to the Hall of the 
Throne of the Palace of the Thuilleries, 
attended by Michel Louis Etienne Reg- 
nault (de St. Jean d’ Angely) Count of 
the Empire, Minister of State, and Secre- 
tary of State to the Imperial Family. A 
quarter of an hour afterwards we were in- 
troduced to. the Grand Cabinet of the 
Emperor, where we found his. Majesty the 
Emperor and King with her Majesty the 
Empress, attended by their Majesties, the 
Kings of Holland, Westphalia, and Naples; 
his Imperial Highness the Prince Viceroy, 
the Queens of Holland, Westphalia, Naples, 
and Spain ; Madame, and her Imperial 
.Highness the Princess Paulina.— His 
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Majesty the Emperor and King conde- 
scended to address us in these terms:— 
' My Cousin Prince Arch-Chancellor— I 
'dispatched to you a private letter, dated 
' this day, to direct you to repair to my Ca- 
' binet, for the purpose of communicating to 
' you the resolution which I, and the Em- 
' press, my dearest consort, have taken. It 
' gives me pleasure, that the Kings, Queens 
' and Princesses, my brothers and sisters-^ 
' in-law, my daughter-in-law, and my son- 
' in-law, become my adopted son, as well 
' as my mother, should witness what I am. 
' going to communicate to you. — The po- 
' litics of my Monarchy, the interest and. 
' the wants of my people, which have con- 
' stantly guided all my actions, require,. 
' that after me I should leave to children,. 
' inheritors of my love for my people, that 
' throne, on which Providence has placed 
'me; notwithstanding for several years 
' past, I have lost the hope of having chil- 
' dren by my marriage with my well-be-. 
* loved consort, the Empress Josephine. 

' This it is, which induces me to sacrifice 
I * the sweetest affections of my heart to at- 
' tend to nothing but the good of the State, 

' and to wish the dissolution of my mar- 
' riage. Arrived at the age of 40 years, I 
' may indulge the hope of living long 
4 enough to educate, in my views and sen- 
' timents, the children which it niav please 
' Providence to give. me. God knows how 
' much such a resolution has cost my 
' heart ; but there is no sacrifice beyond 
' my courage, when it is proved to me to 
' be necessary to the welfare of France. I 
' should add, that, far from ever having 
' had reason to complain, on the contrary, 

' I have had only to be satisfied with the 
' attachment and the affection of my well- 
' beloved consort. She has adorned fifteen 
' years of my life, the remembrance of 
f which will ever remain engraven on my 
'heart. She was crowned by my hand. 

' I wish she should, preserve the rauk and 
' title of Empress ; but, above all, that she 
' should never doubt my sentiments, and 
' that she should ever regard me as her 
' best and dearest friend/ 

' " His Majesty the Emperor and King 
having ended,; her Majesty the Empress 
Queen spoke as follows : — ' By the per- 
' mission of our dear and august consort, I 
' ought to declare, that not preserving any 
' hope of having children, which may ful- 
' v fil the wants* of his policy and the inte- 
' rests of France, I am pleased to give him 
' the greatest proof of attachment and de- 
' votion >vhich has ever bqen give^ on 
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* e&fth. I possess dll from his bounty, it 

* was hi$ hand which crowned rac, and 

* from the height of this throne I have re- 
‘ ceiVed nothing but proofs of affection and 

* love froth the French people. I think I 

* prove myself gratefbl in consenting to 

* the dissolution Of a ihafriage which here- 

* tofbre was an obstacle to the welfare of 
4 France* Which deprived it of the happi- 

* ness of being one day governed by the 

* descendant of a great man, evidently 
' raised tip by Providence to efface the 

* evils of a terrible revolution, and to re- 
‘ establish the altar, the throne, and social 
' ordef. But the dissolution of my mar- 
'• riage Will in no degree change the senti- 

* meats of my heart; the Emperor will 

* ever have in me his best friend. I know 
4 how much this ac^, demanded by policy, 

4 and by interest so great, has chilled his 
4 heart ; but both of us exult in the sacri- 
4 free Which we make for the good of the 
4 country.* 

44 After which their Imperial Majesties 
having demanded an act of their respec- 
tive declarations, as well as of their mutual 
consent contained in them, and which 
their Majesties gave to the dissolution of 
their marriage ; as also, of the power 
which their Majesties conferred on us to 
follow up, as need shall require, the effect 
of their will, we. Prince Arch-Chancellor 
of the Empire, in obedience to the orders 
and requisitions of their Majesties, have 
given the aforesaid act, and have in 
consequence executed the present proces 
Verbal, to serve and avail according to 
law, to which proces verbcll their Majesties 
have affixed tneir signature, and which, 
after having been signed by the Kings, 
QueenS, Princes, and Princesses present, 
has been signed by us, and countersigned 
by the Secretary of State of the Imperial 
family Who wrote with his own hand. 

“ Done at the palace of the Thuilleries, 
the day, hour, and the year aforesaid ; 
u (Signed) Napqleon. 

Josephine. 

Madame. 

Louis. 

Jerome Napoleon. 
JOAdttiM NaVoleon. 
EugeXe NaVOlbon. 
JutiE. 

Hofcf«Ns*. 

’ Catherine. 

PaCline. 

Caroline. 

G&ni&ncititS', Prince A^th-Chaneellor. 
Count RtcXAtiitf, (de St. Jean 
fl'Angely.)** 


Having seen the Projet of the Senates 
Consultum, drawn up in the form pre- 
scribed by the 5?th Article of the Act of 
the Constitutions of August 4, 1802 ; after 
having heard the motives of the said 
Projet, the Orators of the' Council of State 
and Report of the Special Commission 
appointed in the sitting of this day ; the 
adoption having been discussed by the 
number of members prescribed by the 
56th Article of the Act of the Constitution 
of August 4, 1 802 ; 

decrees. 

Art. I. The marriage contracted be* 
tween the Emperor Napoleon and the 
Empress Josephine is dissolved. 

II. The Empress Josephine shall pre- 
serve the title and rank of Empress Queen 
crowned. 

III. Her dowry is fixed at an annual in- 
come of two millions of francs, on the re- 
venue of the state. 

IV. All the assignments which may b6 
made by the Emperor, in favour of the 
Empress Josephine, on the funds of the 
Civil List, shall be obligatory on his suc- 
cessors. 

.V. The present Senatus Consultum shall 
be transmitted by a message to his Impe- 
rial and Royal Majesty. 

The two Addresses proposed by the 
Commission Were afterwards put to the 
vote, and adopted. 


CONSERVATIVE SENATE. 

Sitting of the 1 6th Dec. 1809. 

At eleven o'clock in the morning, the 
Members of the Senate assembled in full 
dress, in their palace, in virtue of the Ac^ 
of Convocation : — His Serene Highness! 
the Prince Arch-Chancellor of the Empire 
was received with the usual honours. 
His Majesty the King of Westphalia, his 
Majesty the King of Naples, Grand Ad- 
miral his Imperial Highness the Prince 
Viceroy of Italy, Arch-Chancellor of State, 
and their Serene Highnesses the Prince 
Vice-Constable, and the Prince Vice- 
Grand Elector, werq present. The sitting 
Was opened by reading the Act of Desig- j 
nation.— The Prince Arch-Chancellor of j 
State had the parole to take the oath of i 
Senator. His Imperial Highness, previous j 
,to that ceremony, expressed himself a* ; 
follows. — •“ Prince, Senators— -From the j 
time when the goodness of his Majesty 
the Emperor has called me to sit amon 0 
you, testimonies of his confidence 
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Itept me continually distant from Paris, 
and I have, this day, for the first time, 
the pleasure to appear in the midst of 
you. I am happy in being able to say, 
that among the benefits which his Majesty 
has incessantly showered upon me, I have 
been particularly sensible to the honour 
which was granted me, of forming a part 
of the iirst public body in the Empire. 
Accept Senators, this expression of my 
feelings, and my assurance of the happi- 
ness I experience in pronouncing, in the 
midst of you, this oath, which is' to me 
that of duty, of love, and of gratitude. 

I swear obedience to the constitutions 
of the Empire, and fidelity to the Em- 
peror.” 

The Prince Arch-Chancellor of the 
Empire, President, repjied as follows 
to the speech of the Prince Viceroy : 

“ Prince— When his Majesty the Em- 
peror and King conferred oil you the high 
dignity, whereof you have just exercised 
one of the most essential prerogatives, 
the Senate applauded this act. of justice. 
They congratulated themselves on count- 
ing among their members a Prince, whose 
brilliant qualities excited such just hopes. 
Now that these hopes are realized by the 
glory of your last campaigns, and by the 
wisdom of your Administration, the Senate 
experiences great satisfaction in seeing you 
in its bosom, to concur in the important 
deliberation it is about to enter upon. 
You shew yourself truly the adoptive son 
of the hero who governs us; in like him 
eilencing private affection, before the in- 
terests of nations. Your first steps within 
these walls could not be more worthily 
signalized, than by this great testimony of 
patriotism, of devotion, and of fidelity. I 
rejoice in being the organ of the senti- 
ments of the Senate towards your Imperial 
Highness, and in expressing to you their 
wishes for your prosperity.” 

The Orators of the Council of State' 
Counts Regnault (de St. Jean d'Angely), 
and Defer mont. Ministers of State, Mem- 
bers of the Council of State, being intro- 
duced, the Prince Arch- Chancellor, Pre- 
sident, spoke as follows 

H Gentlemen— The Projet, which will, 
in this sitting, be submitted to the deliber- 
ation of the Senate, contains an arrange- 
ment which embraces our dearest inte- 
rests. It is dictated by that imperious 
Toice, which apprises Sovereigns and na^ 
tjons, that, to secure the safely of States, 

We must listen to the counsels of a vrise 
foresight, incessantly recal to mind the 
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past, examine the present, and extend our 
views to the future. It is under Such high 
considerations, that in these' ever memo- 
rable circumstances, his Majesty the Em* 
peror has caused all personal considera- 
tions to disappear, and silenced all hi* 
private affections. The noble and affect- 
ing conduct of her Majesty the Empress, 
is a glorious testimony of her disinterested 
affection for the Emperor, and secure#' 
to her an eternal right to the gratitude of 
the nation.” 

Count Regnault St. Jean d’Angely sub- 
mitted a Projet of a Senatus Consultum, dis- 
solving the marriage between the Empe- 
ror Napoleon and the Empress Josephine# 
The orator explained the motives of this 
Projet as follows ; — * 

" My Lord, Senators— The solemn act 
fully set forth in the Senatus tonsultum 
now read, contains all its motives. >Vhai 
words could we address to the Senate of 
France, but would be far below the affect- 
ing sounds received from the mouth of 
these two august consorts, of whom your 
deliberations will consecrate the generoui 
resolutions ? Their hearts have Coincided 
in making the noblest sacrifices to the 
greatest of interests. They have coincided 
to make policy and sentiment speak lan- 
guage the most true, the most persuasive, 
the most adapted to move and to convince. 
As sovereigns and as consorts, the Empe- 
ror and Empress have done all*- have said 
all. There only remains for us to love, to 
bless, and to admire them. — *Tis hence- 
forth for the French nation to make them- 
selves heard. Their memory is faithful 
as their heart. They will unite in their 
grateful thoughts the hope of the future 
with the remembrance of the past; and 
never will Monarch have received more 
respect, admiration, gratitude, and love, 
than Napoleon, immolating the most sa- 
cred of his affections, to the wants of his 
subjects; than Josephine, immolating her 
tenderness for the best of husbands; 
through devotion for the best of Kings, 
through attachment to the best of nations. 
Accept, Gentlemen, in the name of all 
France, in the sight of astonished Europe, 
this sacrifice, the greatest ever made on 
earth, and, full of the profound emotion 
which you feel, hasten to carry to the 
foot of the throne, in the tribute of you* 
sentiments, of th e sentiments of all French- 
men, the only price that can be worthy of 
the fortitude of our Sovereigns, the only 
consolation that can be* worthy of their 
heart#.” 
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The Prince Viceroy (the son of Jo- 
sephine) spoke as follows: — 

" Prince, Senators — You have heard the 
Projet of the Senatus Consultum, submit- 
ted to your deliberation. I feel it my 
duty, under these circumstances, to mani- 
fest the sentiments by which my family 
are animated.— My mother, my sister, and 
myself, owe all to the Emperor. He has 
truly been to us a father. He will find in 
us at all times devoted children and obe- 
dient subjects. — It is important to the 
happiness of France, that the Founder of 
the Fourth Dynasty should, in his old age,' 
be surrounded by clirect descendants, who 
may prove a security to all, and a pledge 
of the glory of our country.— When my 
mother was crowned, before the whole 
nation, by the hands of her august con- 
sort, she contracted an obligation to ‘sa- 
crifice all her affections to the interests of 
France. She has fulfilled, with fortitude, 
nobleness, and dignity, this first of duties. 
Her soul has often been moved at be- 
holding exposed to painful struggles, the 
heart of a man accustomed to conquer 
fortune, and advance with a firm step to 
the accomplishment of his great designs. 
The tears which this resolution has cost 
the Emperor, suffice for the honour (a la 
gloire ) 'of my mother. — In the situation 
she will now fill, she will be no stranger, 
by her wishes, and her feelings,to the new 
prosperities which await us : with a satis- 
faction mingled with pride, that she will 
behold the happiness her sacrifices will 
produce to her country and to her Em- 
peror.” 


France. — Expose of the State of the French 
Empire , to the Is/ of December 1809. 

Paris, Dec. 13.— In the Sitting of yes- - 
terday, M. Montalivet, the Minister of the 
Interior, pronounced the following Expose 
of the Empire, to the 1st of December, 
1809: 

Messieurs: Every time that the situa- 
tion of the empire has been stated to you, 
the French nation has reckoned new tri- 
umphs. Brilliant victories,. generous trea- 
ties of peace, the results of the most pro- 
found political combinations, great works 
undertaken, the order of the interior 
maintained — such is the picture that all 
my predecessors have had to trace, and it 
is that which forms the history of the year 
that has just elapsed.— The return of this 
enumeration of prosperities, acquires every 
day a more glorious character. — The me- 


morable facts of one year may appertain t 
to fortune, to what is called chance, to a 
will of which nothing has yet shewn the 
force, or the constancy, the weakness, or 
the versatility ; but those which return 
perpetually, the, same are necessarily the 
work of a genius and an arm equally 
powerful. The former may transitorily 
appertain to any time ; the others fix 
those eras which divide the course of ages, 
and which subject a long series of years to 
every epoch which changes the face of 
the world. — In the course of the last session 
you had concurred to give a new criminal 
code to France, and, adopting the plans 
prepared by the Council of State, and im- 
mediately under the eyes of his Majesty, 
the necessary source of all laws ; and then 
the Emperor himself, as he had announced 
to you, had replaced on the throne of 
Madrid his august brother ; he forced the 
English to precipitate themselves towards 
their ships, and only ceased to pursue 
them, that. he might return to the centre 
of his dominions, to observe and arrest the 
projects of Austria. 

• PUBLIC works. 

The stay which his Majesty then made 
at Paris was distinguished by the care 
which he took to regulate all the parts of 
the vast administration of his empire. His 
orders gave a new activity to the immense 
labours, which no period of peace ever 
saw undertaken in such great numbers, 
nor followed with so much ardour. Pri- 
soners of war, from different nations, sent 
by victory, have finished the canal of St. 
Quintin. Two leagues of an. imposing 
subterraneous passage open a communica- 
tion between the. rivers and seas of the 
north of the empire, and the rivers and 
seas ef the south. — Seven thousand work- 
men have not ceased to labour on the 
Canal of the North, and nearly eight 
leagues of this new way opened to the 
Rhine, and the Meuse, to bring their con- 
joined waters to Antwerp, without quitting 
for a moment the soil of France, have been 
executed. This canal, so important to 
commerce, will not be a less benefit to 
agriculture lands, equal in superficies to 
several departments, will, be peopled and 
fertilised. The peaceable conquests of agri- 
culture will soon augment both our riches 
and our prosperity. — Two millions have 
been usefully expended, in 1809, on the 
Canal of Napoleon, which will unite the 
Rhone to the Rhine. Marseilles, Cologn, 
and Antwerp, will soon be washed by the 
same waters. This canal will be made to 
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communicate with the Seine, by that of 
Burgundy, the works of which, abandoned 
by the old government, have received 
anew the greatest impulse : already the 
navigation is complete from Dole to Dijon; 
they are at present working between Dijon 
and the bridge of Pany, between the 
Yonne and Saint Florentin. — Several im- 
portant locks upon the Seine, the Aube, 
and the Somme, have been finished in 
1809. Every where the plans which 
tended to improve former navigations, to 
extend them, or to create new ones, have 
* been undertaken, or continued with &c- 
tiyity. — The maritime works have macle 
the greatest progress. Those of Cherburg 
already present to the astonished eye an 
immense port hollowed out of the rock. 
Its depth has been .this year carried to 33 
feet below r the level of high-water. It is 
defended by a pier, the execution of which 
has been as perfect as the idea has been 
Bold.— Facings of granite give to the port 
and its quays the most imposing character 
of grandeur and duration ; the excavations 
will descend sixteen feet lower, so that 
there will remain in the port of Cherburg 
26 feet water at low water. — The sluice 
at Havre is nearly finished ; it will secure, 
from the middle of the next campaign, 
the constant entrance of vessels into the 
channel. At Dunkirk, an octagon sluice. 
Which will drain valuable lands, and secure 
an easy navigation, has been finished this 
year. The b^sin of Antwerp is excavated 
in all the interior part, and the sluice of 
the sea is raised above its foundations. 
The port of Cette has been deepened. 
'The port of Marseilles offers a more easy 
anchorage than ever. — The roads of Mount 
Cenis, of the Simplon, those which traverse 
the Alps, the Apennines, and the Pyrenees, 
in every direction, have received a new 
degree of advancement, or are completed. 
Roads, equally beautiful and easy, lead 
from Alexandria to Savona ; from the 
banks of the Tanaro and the Po, to the 
nearest shores of the Mediterranean. — The 
grand drainings of Bourgoin, of Cotentin, 
and Rochefort, have already changed ste- 
rile marshes into fertile lands, and their 


results have drawn upon the Government 
the blessings of the people, astonished at 
not having suffered any of the evils, how- 
ever transitory, which they had been made 
to dread. 

WORKS OF PARIS. 

Paris becomes every d^y, by its works, 
more worthy of being the metropolis of 
one of those empires, around. which are 
grouped, in the history of the times, all 
that is contemporaneous. In its vicinity, 
the bridges of Bezons, Choisy, and Sevres, 
have been begun ; that of Charenton has 
been re-established; that of St. Cloud, 
restored. The beautiful bridge of Jena 
has been conducted to the raising of the 
arches ; that of Saint Michael has been 
freed from the houses that obstructed it ; 
the Quay Napoleon, and the Louvre, have 
been finished ; that of Jena has been car- 
ried beyond the esplanade of the invalids; 
the port of la Rape has been executed on 
a great and beautiful plan. Plentiful gra- 
naries have been founded. Every dispo- 
sition for the construction of an immense , 
abattoir has been made near the barrier of 
Rochechouard ; the ground is levelled, am} 
the foundation prepared. — A provisory 
establishment for an exchange has been 
formed, till the time when the magnificent 
edifice intended for the purpose, and which 
is already begun, \vill be finished. — The 
Temple of, Glory occupies a great number 
of workmen : it will be worthy of its noble 
destination. Four massy pillars, faced 
with a stone equal in hardness -and grain 
to the finest marble, intended to support 
the triumphal arch of V Etoile, are nearly 
completed. — The Column of Austerlitz is 
adorned, for half its height, with bronzes, 
which will eternize the great achievements 
of our warriors. The arch of the Carousel, 
which is finished, unites taste and magni- 
ficence. The facade of the building in 
which you meet is finished. The Louvre 
displays new beauties in the rapid progress 
of its restoration; the gallery which will 
complete its junction with the Thuilleries, 
astonishes, by its/progress, the inhabitants 
even of this — Aljready the capital 

enjoys a part of the waters which will be 
2 K 
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brought to it by the canal of Ourcq ; while 
the basin of La Villette, and the fountain 
of Innocents, present to it works as beauti- 
ful as they are useful. — In this long enu- 
meration, I am only able to point uut the 
least part of the works completed or con- 
tinued in the course of this year ; but 
each of you is witness to their develope- 
ment, since there is not a part of France 
to which they do not extend. Among 
these grand constructions, there are some 
more particularly consecrated to public 
order and benevolence. 

ESTABLISHMENTS OF BENEVOLENCE. 

The Emperor has ordered the establish- 
ment of forty -two depots of mendicity, 
and secured to them the necessary funds 
for their maintenance. Thus will be 
healed the most hideous wounds of po- 
licied States ; thus the public manners 
and industry will profit by a regulation 
which will snatch from misery and de- 
pravity a number of beings, who seemed 
condemned to them without resource. 
Several of these establishments have al- 
ready -Been completed. — Ilis Majesty has 
bestowed immense benefits on those of his 
subjects w ho have suffered great calami- 
ties. The banks of the Ehine had been 
ravaged by inundations ; the inhabitants 
have received nearly d million, either for 
indemnities, or to be employed in repa- 
rations, and useful labours. — The coun- 
tries which have suffered by storms, or 
fire, have received succours. His pa- 
ternal care has furnished a great number 
of cities with supplies of bark, which they 
have punctually received. — Depots for 
Vaccination have been established ; they 
secure to families the certain means of 
, never wanting an invaluable preservative, 
which useful and true friends of humanity 
have made known to all the classes of our 
numerous population. — Among those of 
the wants of the French, which have 
fixed the attention of the Sovereign, the 
cultivation of the moral qualities, that of 
the mind, that of the arts of imagina- 
tion, have continued to hold one of the 
first rank. 

PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

The Imperial University has entered on 
its functions. It has collected information 
concerning all the houses of education in 
the empire. Academies are forming, the 
faculties establishing. The Lyceums con- 
tinue to furnish numerous pupils to the 
Polytechnic School and that of St. Cyr. 
The former has always been the nursery 
of persons distinguished by their know- 


ledge and their conduct. w 

perpetually renewed that hardy race of 
youth, equally well exercised, courageous, 
and zealous ; who, when they arrive 
under their standards, will shew them- 
selves worthy to march with our ancient 
heroes. 

SCIENCES, LITERATURE, AND ARTS. 

Every species of encouragement is given 
to the Sciences, to Literature, and to the 
Arts. Honours, rewards, useful employ- 
ments, confided to Artists that distinguish 
themselves, nothing is neglected. But the 
first of those memorable epochs, formed 
to exalt the noblest emulations, is ar- 
rived : the decennial prizes are about to 
be distributed by the hand of him, who is 
the fountain of all true glory. They 
would have been distributed, this day, 
could the Jury have completed their 
labours. His Majesty wished no species 
of merit, whether literary, or belonging 
to the sciences and arts, to be unrewarded. 
The Decree of 24-th Fructidor, of the year 
12, has been regarded by the Emperor 
merely as an expression of a general sen- 
timent. That sentiment has just received 
a full developement by a late Decree, 
augmenting the number of prizes. New 
examinations and new adjudications are 
become necessary. /The Emperor wishes 
to be certain, that they shall express the 
sentiment of an enlightened public opi- 
nion ; and, to acquire this certainty, he 
has ordered that the works honoured by 
these adjudications, be subjected to 
solemn discussion; a distinction highly 
flattering to those whose works are judged 
worthy of the prizes. — The Museum of 
Natural History has been increased ; that 
of the Arts has received new riches by 
the acquisition of the chrfs d* xuvre oPthe 
Borghese Gallery. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The propagation of the culture of im* 
proved wool has made new advances, 
arising in a great measure from the impor- 
tations of Spanish and German flocks.— 
Twenty thousand choice mares have been 
presented to the twelve huddred stallion* 
collected in our studs and depots. Pre- 
miums have been distributed to the p! o- 
priejtors of ihe finest breeds.— The cultiva- 
tion of cotton in our Southern Provinces 
has hitherto afforded nothing but hopes. 
These have npt been destroyed by the two 
extraordinary seasons of 1 80S and 1 8( 9 > 

and that is a great point gained .—Attempts 

have been made to naturalize indigo. . 
Franco produce* grain and wine far be* 
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yond her consumption. As to wine of 
the first quality, this has been a well- 
known fact. But our dependence on 
foreign countries for grain has always 
been considered as an established truth. 
How valuable then the experiment we are 
now making. — Some districts indeed find 
it impossible to sell their corn. This is a 
momentary misfortune ; but what a source 
of security for the future ! The scarcities 
most frequently depended merely on opi- 
nion : it was only requisite to enlighten 
this, and France, henceforth secure of 
producing an excess beyond her consump- 
tion, can no longer be in fear of want. — 
The Emperor has, however, devoted all 
his solicitude to the present circumstances. 
Exportation of corn is permitted from a 
great number of points of our frontiers, 
both maritime and terrestrial, provided 
always, that the price exceed not certain 
rates in the neighbouring markets. 

MANUFACTURES AND INDUSTRY. 

Industry increases the value of raw ma- 
terials by manual labour, and frequently 
in proportions that may be termed infinite. 
It has constantly occupied the attention of 
government. But here the effect of autho- 
rity cannot be a direct influence. Encou- 
ragements granted, modifications intro- 
duced into the tarifs of the custom-houses, 
whether national or foreign, such are its 
means, and/ such have been its measures. 
It has further watched, with redoubled 
care, over the school of arts and trades at 
Chalons, of which the good effects conti- 
nue to be felt. — M. Richard, Messrs. Ter- 
n&ux, M. Oberkampt, M. de Neuflize, and. 
many others, have continued, in their va- 
luable establishments, a degree of activity, 
an organization, and means of improve- 
ment, which render them worthy to be 
cited. They do honour to the nation, and 
contribute to its prosperity. * 

MINES. 

The mines conceal riches, which, with 
©ut industry, would remain buried in the 
earth. A legislation for the mines, posi- 
tive and clear, will be completed in the 
course of your session. Means for deriving 
from it the earliest benefits are prepared. 
France possesses a great number of valua- 
ble coal-mines, which secure us from all 
fear of ever wanting fuel. — Mines of cop- 
per, lead, and silver, are now working : 
others are objects of search and experi- 
ment. 

COMMERCE. 

Commerce is employed generally in de- 
riving the greatest possible' advantage 


from the products of agriculture and la- 
bour. Ours undoubtedly suffers" from the 
extraordinary state of affairs, which, form- 
ing as it were two masses, one of the Con- 
tinent of Europe, l he other of the seas, and 
the countries from which those seas divide 
us, leaves them without any permitted 
communication. Nevertheless, the home 
consumption, in which a much larger num- 
ber of individuals participate, since plenty 
(Vaisance) is known to classes hitherto 
strangers to it, and our connections with 
our neighbours maintain a great activity 
in a trade of barter. Our connections 
with the United States of America are 
suspended; but, formed by mutual wants, 
they will soon resume their course. Lyons 
beholds the prosperity of her manufactures 
revive, and receives the orders of Germany, 
Russia, and the interior. — Naplej? furnishes 
us cotton, which her soil daily produces 
with increasing abundance, and which di- 
minishes the more distant importations. 

FINANCES. 

The connection of commerce with pub- 
lic credit, will naturally lead your atten- 
tion to a phenomenon which strikes us less 
at present, because each year re-produces 
it: the exactness of all payments, without 
new contributions, without loans, without 
anticipations, and in thO midst of a war for 
which, at any other time, the most extra- 
ordinary efforts would have appeared be- 
low what such enterprizes required ; the 
admirable effect of the simplicity of 
springs and movements of a rigorous order ; 
and the exactness of calculations, into 
which his Majesty has not disdained to 
enter himself. The register of landed pro- 
perty is continued : its advantages are 
found in the sub- repartition of a great num- 
ber of cantons and communes'; we shall 
soon derive from it the general ameliora 
tion of the land tax, and the just propor- 
tion of the contribution to the products. 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE INTERIOR, AND JUS- 
TICE. ' 

The Administration of the Interior, in 
1S09, has followed the same progress as in 
the preceding years. Order and tranquil- 
lity have been maintained ; justice has 
been promptly and equitably administer- 
ed ; the name of the Emperor, has been 
blessed in the bosoms of families, rendered 
happy by interior peace. The depart- 
ments of Tuscany have received the bene- 
fits of general organisation. 

RELIGIOUS WORSHIP. 

The Government, in its respect for con- 
science, has not deviated from the line 
2K2 
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which it had traced out to itself. Its prin- 
ciples, with respect to religion, have -had 
their application, this year, as in the pre- 
ceding. It does not confine itself to the 
toleration of all kinds of religious forms of 
worship, it honours and encourages them. 
The dillerent sects of Christianity, founded 
on the morality of the Gospel, are all use- 
ful to society. -The Lutherans of the 
Fauxbourg St. Antoine, whose number 
amounts to b,000, had no temple, and, from 
time immemorial, exercised their worship 
m the Swedish chapel. Their church has 
been acknowledged ; their Ministers have 
been appointed by the Emperor, and are 
maintained at the expence of the State. — 
A School of Calvinistic Theology has been 
established at Montauban.— As to the re- 
ligion which is that of the Emperor, of the 
Royal Family, and of the immense majo- 
rity of the French, it has been the object 
of the most assiduous cares of Government. 
New seminaries have been formed ; in all, 
funds have been created for the youth des- 
tined for the church; the edifices for pub- 
lic worship have been repaired; and the 
number of succursales augmented. The 
public treasury, by taking on itself to pay 
the Ministers, has honourably exonerated 
them from being dependent on the Com- 
munes. A subsistence has been secured, 
with liberality, to Curates and Ministers, 
when age and infirmities may render them 
necessary. In fine, his Majesty ha's sum- 
moned several Archbishops and BWh'ops to 
the Senate and Council of the University. 
He proposes to summon them to his Privy 
Council (Consei! d’Etat.)-*~His Majesty 
has had some differences with the Sove- 
reign of Rome, as a Temporal Sovereign. 
Constant in his resolutions, the Emperor 
has defended the rights of his crown, and 
of his people. He has done what is re- 
quired by the great political system which 
is regenerating the West ; but without 
touching spiritual principles. — Every one 
knows the evils caused to religion, by 
the temporal sovereignty of the Pope ! 
Without this, half Europe would not be 

separated from the Catholic Church, 

r I here was- but one mean of saving her 
for ever from sujh great dangers, and of 
reconciling the interests of the State, with 
those of religion. It was needful that the 
successor of St. Peter should be a pastor 
like St. Peter, who, solely occupied with 
the salvation of souls, and with spiritual 
interests, might cease to be agitated by 
worldly ideas, by -pretensions to sove- 
feignty, and by disputes concerning bound- 
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aries, territories, and provinces.— *Tis a 
benefit, then, to separate religion from 
what is a stranger to her, and to have re- 
placed her jn her state of evangelical 
purity. — This Concordat, which establish- 
ed the religion of Fiance, was faithfully 
observed ; nay, the Emperor went beyond 
his engagements. The Pope should, there- 
fore, have on his part also fulfilled its con- 
ditions. — Whenever no personal blame 
attached to the Archbishops and Bishops, 
named by the Emperor, he should have 
installated them without delay. This con - 
dition not being complied with, the Con- 
cordat became void, and we were re- 
placed in the same situation as we were 
previous to the Concordat of Francis I. 
and Leo X. ; this situation or regimen is 
founded on the Pragmatic Sanction of St* 
Louis, so much regretted by our churches, 
by the College of Paris, and by the Par- 
liaments. — Incendiary writings and bulls, 
inspired by ignorance, and the most crimi- 
nal dereliction of the principles of religion, 
were hawked about in different parts of the 
empire. These productions were every 
where received with contempt and dis- 
gust. The facts spoke too loud for them- 
selves ; thirty millions of Frenchman, 
eighteen millions of Italians, and so many 
people on the banks of the Vistula, the 
Elbe and the Rhine, bear witness to the 
solicitude with which the French Ghvern- 
ment protects the religion of our fathers.— 
The foresight and wisdom of our ancestors 
sheltered us from the infringements of 
Gregory VII. and of those who cherish 
his opinions. The Sorbonne, the College 
of Paris, and the Gallican church, never 
-acknowledged any of those monstrous 
principles. — Kings are only accountable 
to God ; and the Pope must, according to 
the principles of Jesus Christ, give, like 
others, to Caesar, what is due to Caesar. 
The temporal crown and the sceptre of 
this world were not put into his hands by 
him whose will it was that he should call 
himself the servant of the servants of 
God, and who recommended to him at 
all times, charity and humility.* — As ig- 
norance favours fanaticism, bis Majesty 
has ordered, that the principles of the 
College of Paris, and of the declaration of 
the Clergy of 1682, shall be taught in the 
seminaries. He wished to oppose the in- 
fluence of a sound doctrine to the tendency 
of the weakness of man, which induces 
him to turn the most sacred things to the 
advantage of the vilest interests.— His 
Majesty has done much for religion ; his 
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intention is to do still more ; and, ac- 
cording as the thirty millions of ecclesias- 
tic pensions become extinct, he intends to 
devote that sum to the benefit of the 
church. One sole obligation has been 
imposed by the Divine Law, which is, 
that priests should live by the' altar, and 
be attentive to such things only as concern 
their holy functions. 

WAR. 

While the Emperor was thus preparing 
all the improvements, which every year of 
his reign secures to France: while the 
annual execution of the laws, which relate 
to the conscription, without any difficulty 
or obstruction, kept' our legions com- 
plete ; our enemies, who are his, were 
about to try his gigantic efforts. But we 
have already called it to your recollection, 
that shortly after having opened your 
Session of 1 80S, the Emperor defeated the 
Spanish armies, entered Madrid, and placed 
his brother on the throne. By a sudden 
and skilful march he induced the English 
troops to advance, and then pursued them 
without allowing the least breathing time 
to the frontiers of Gallicia, made a great 
number' of prisoners, and took their hos- 
pitals, baggage and ammunition. He then 
obtained the knowledge of the treaty, by 
which the Court of Vienna engaged to 
supply the Juntas of the insurgents with 
1 00,000 stands of arms. He also learned 
that Austria was taking up arms, and that 
her armaments had already spread the ut- 
most consternation through the States of 
the Confederacy. He immediately sus- 
pended his triumphant march, left his 
armies in Spain, and thought that his pre- 
sence would be sufficient to destroy' his 
enemies. — Surely, his Majesty never gave 
to Europe a more striking proof of the 
greatness of his character, and the power 
of his genius. Eighty regiments of those 
veteran troops, who had conquered at 
Ulm, Austerlitz, Jena, and Fried land, re- 
mained in Spain, and he put himself at the 
head of the troops of his allies, and his 
recruits. — You recollect. Gentlemen, the 
uneasiness, which we all felt, and which 
gained so much ground, when Europe sup- 
posed, for a moment, that a nation, which 
had . been so frequently defeated, and 
which owed its existence to the generosity 
of our Sovereign, would defeat our allies, 
and penetrate into our territory. The 
Emperor of Austria, with an army of 
500,000 men, the prodigious and miracu- 
lous effort of paper money, fancied he was 
marching to a certain victory. Bavaria 
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and Italy were invaded, without any de- 
claration of war, and men were slain 
without knowing that they had enetmes 
to combat ; a conduct, which will be 
branded with the severest censure by 
posterity.— The Emperor left Paris on 
the 18th without guards, without equip- 
age, and without troops ; his armies^ 
hastily assembled from the different 
parts of Germany, fled astonished at 
the unforeseen aggression, and at the mul- 
titude of enemies who surrounded the;ni 
on all sides. Ratisbon had been taken, 
with one of the finest regiments of the 
army ; but the news of his Majesty’# 
arrival reached the troops, and flew 
through all the ranks. The Emperor hav- 
ing, by his accustomed manoeuvres, sepa- 
rated two corps of the enemy’s army, and 
beaten them on the 20th, near Abensberg ; 
on the 21st he marched against Landshut, 
/rendered himself master of that town and 
of the bridge across the Iser, the head*' 
quarters and central point of the enemy’s 
operations ; intercepted by this move- 
ment the communication of the etiemy’s 
army, and took his baggage, his pontoons, 
and his hospitals. On the 22d, he march- 
ed to Eckmuhl, turned the left of the 
Archduke Charles’s army, reduced to' four- 
corps by the separation of the two others, 
routed that army, took 30,000 prisoners 
w’ith two pieces of cannon, and the same 
evening arrived in the plain of Ratisbon, 
where he rested in the head-quarters of 
Prince Charles. On the 23d, h'e closely pur- 
sued the enemy, destroyed the Austrian 
horse, and took Ratisbon and the 12,000 
men whom the enemy had leftin that place. 
— In 48 hours, the Austrianarmy, struck as 
it were by a thunderbolt, saw its fate de- 
cided. Of six corps, which composed it, 
each 40,000 strong, five were already de- 
feated, reduced to half their number, and 
separated from each other. The remains 
of the four corps were driven to the Da- 
nube, and the two others to the Inn, with- 
out bridges, without magazines, and with- , 
out hospitals. The rumour of these disas- 
ters soon reached the ears of the Sovereign 
of Austria, and in less than two days the 
most profound consternation succeeded the 
m^st foolish presumption. In the mean 
time the 8th and 9th corps, which formed 
the Austrian army of Italy, had surprised 
our troops, who were far from expecting 
such treacherous proceedings, blockaded 
Palma Nova and Venice, and reached, on 
the 28 tb of April, the Adige. — The Em- 
peror’s plan was no longer doubtful j af- 
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ter having defeated the grand army of 
the Archduke Charles, and driven four of 
his corps to Bohemia, he pursued the 
two corps, which fell back to the Inn, 
inarched to Salzburgh, Lintz, Upper Aus- 
tria, and Styria, in order to turn the Aus- 
trian army of Italy, and secure his own 
army and his dominions in Italy, which are 
so dear to his heart. — One month had scarce 
elapsed, since the unjust aggression of the 
Austrian army, when Vienna was bom- 
barded, and compelled to open its gates 
and bow to our victorious arms. — The 
Austrian army of Italy soon perceived, 
that its flanks were uncovered, and felt 
the necessity of falling back ; the Viceroy, 
who defeated the enemy on the banks of 
the Piave, on the Noric Alps, and in Car- 
niola, pushed on to the frontiers of Styria, 
and formed a junction with the grand army. 
Shortly after he defeated the enemy in 
the interior of Hungary. The battle of 
Raab was the celebration of the memora- 
ble anniversary of Marengo, and Fried- 
land ; which induced the Emperor to 
write to his adopted son — f Your victory 
is a , grand-daughter of Marengo/ — The 
scattered remains of the different enemy’s 
corps could not have rallied, and would 
have been taken and disarmed, had not a 
fortuitous event, the rise of the Danube, 
which overflowed its banks, arrested the 
French army. The genius of war, and 
the efforts of art, overcame those unforeseen 
obstacles. In the profession of arms, it is 
.at times necessary to join the courage and 
force of the lion to the cunning and pru- 
dence of the fox. — The battle of Wagram, 
followed by the armistice of Znaim, made 
the arms drop from the hands of the ene* 
my ; he had no other hope left than the 
generosity of the conquerors, which he 
had so often slighted. — By the peace of 
Vienna, France and her allies have ob- 
tained considerable advantages, and the- 
Continent of Europe has regained tran- 
quillity and peace. Let us hope that this 
peace will be more permanent than that of 
Presburgh, and that the men who deluded 
the Cabinet of Vienna, after the peace of 
Presburgh, will not succeed in deceiving 
it again after that of Vienna. They would 
pronounce the doom of their master ; for 
France, ever great, powerful and strong, 
will always know how to destroy and 
counteract the combinations and intrigues 
©f her enemies — England has wasted con- 
siderable treasures ; she has lost the flower 
of her army; she has revealed to the Eng- 
lish nation the secret of the sentiments 
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which attach the French to their Govern- 
ment and their Emperor. These are the 
only fruits of her foolish enterprise. Among 
the departments of ancient France, those 
of the Channel and the North, and among 
the new departments, that of the Lys, have 
distinguished themselves. Some districts 
of the Sarre only shewed a different dispo- 
sition, instead of hastening to defend their 
country, they rose in open rebellion. His 
Majesty has ordered military commissions 
to try those evil-disposed citizens. A 
Counsellor of State has been sent thither 
to take the necessary depositions. The 
commune and private individuals who have 
thus misconducted themselves, shall be 
for fifteen years deprived of their rights of 
citizens, and shall be subjected to a double 
contribution ; over their doors shall be 
written — ‘ This is not a French Commune/ 
— His Majesty has also ordered plans to 
be laid before him of monuments, to be 
erected at Arras, Banger, and Lisle, tend- 
ing to preserve the memory of sentiments, 
which have given him so much satisfac- 
tion. — But the momentous influence of the 
events of the year 1809, on the face of 
the world, attracts all our attention. 

POLITICS. 

The Duchy of Warsaw has been en- 
larged with a part of Gallicia. It would 
have been easy for the Emperor to unite 
all Gallicia with that state ; but he would 
not do any thing which could excite the 
least uneasiness in the mind of his ally, 
the Emperor of Russia. Nearly all Gal- 
licia of the first partition has been left to 
Austria. His Majesty never entertained 
the idea of restoring the kingdom of Po- 
land. What the Emperor has done for 
New Gallicia vras prescribed to him by 
sound policy as well as honour. He 
could not surrender to the vengeance of 
an implacable Prince, people who had dis- 
played such fervent zeal for the cause of 
France. — A young Austrian Prince, the 
same wfio commanded in Ulm in 1805, 
as arrogant as he is ignorant and unac- 
quainted with the art of war, did only 
know how to get himself defeated, with 
40,000 men, by Prince Joseph Ponia- 
towsky, who had only 13,000 under his 
orders. Through the unskilful combina- 
tion of her General, Austria/lost West Gal- 
licia ; the inhabitants of which shook on, 
with enthusiasm, the iron yoke which 
bore them down. It was the Emperor s 
duty not to subject them to it again. It is 
His Majesty’s wish, that, under the wise 
Government of the King of Saxony, the 
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inhabitants oftheGrarid Duchy of Warsaw land, the Emperor received from Rome 
secure their tranquillity, and enjoy their briefs replete with acrimony.— We next 
fortunate situation, without giving their beheld the Pope complaining of the prin- 
neighbour any cause of uneasiness. — The ciples of toleration, sacred by the code of 
Kings of Bavaria, Westphalia, Wurtem- Napoleon; we beheld him rise against 
bergb and the ^est of the Princes of the the organic laws which governed the 
Coniederation, will all obtain an accession interior of the empire, and in which 
of territory. It would undoubtedly have under no title whatever, had he any right 
been easy for France to extend her fron- to interfere ; we saw him cast firebrand* 
tiers beyond the Rhine ; but that river in our provinces, and thus endeavour to 
remains the invariable limit of the neigh- occasion divisions in, and to shake the 
bouring states and of her empire. — The great empire ; and it is not to be doubted 
Hanse Towns shall preserve their inde- what he would have done, had any im- 
pendence ; they shall serve as a medium portant ^battle been lost. The Court of 
of the reprisals of war, with regard to Rome has unveiled its secret sentiments too 
England.-— Peace shall immediately be much. She has not been able to disown the 
concluded with Sweden. Nothing shall services rendered by the Emperor t6 
be changed in the political relations of the religion; but this motive of acknotf- 
Confederation of the Rhine, and the Hel- ledgment, which should have been so 
vetic Confederacy. For the first time, powerful over the Chief of the Church, 
since the days of the Romans, all Italy could not overcome the hatred of the 
wifi again be subject to the same system, temporal sovereign. Convinced of these 
The re-union of the estates of Rome was truths, sacred by the history of former 
requisite to effect this Pleasure. They in- times and by our own experience, the 
tersect the Peninsula from the Mediter- Emperor had only two ways to chuse 
ranean as far as the Adriatic Sea'; and — either to create a patriarchy, and se- 
history has evinced the importance of an parate France from every relation with 
immediate intercourse between Upper a Power inimical to her, and which en- 
Italy and the kingdom of Naples. — Three deavoured to annoy her, of to destroy a 
centuries ago, whilst Charles VIII. was temporal sovereignty, the only source 6f 
effecting the conquest of this kingdom, the the hatred of the Court of Rome against 
Pope suddenly changing his opinion, France. The first measure would have 
formed a formidable league against him. occasioned dangerous discussions, and 
The retreat of the King being intercepted, alarmed some consciences. The Emperor 
he could only return to France, by march- has rejected it. The second was the ex- 
ing over the necks of the confederates, ercise of rights which are inherent to his 
headed by the Pope. — But wherefore Imperial Crown ; and for which the Em- 
should we seek for examples in the history peror is accountable to no one. The Eiri- 
of Charles VIII. ; of Louis XII. ; of peror has adopted it. Neither the Pope, 
Francis I. ? Have we not seen, in our days, nor any other priest in the empire, ought 
the Pope protecting the English in his to enjoy any temporal sovereignty. Never 
capital, who from this asylum, were agi- shall the Emperor acknowledge the right 
tating the kingdom of Naples, and the of the triple crown; he acknowledges only 
kingdom of Italy ; distributing money the spiritual mission given to the pastors 
and poignards to the assassins who slaugh- of the church by Jesus Christ, and which 
tered our soldiers in the vallies of Cala- St. Peter, and his pious successors, have so 
bria ? The Emperor has demanded of the holily filled, to the great advantage of re- 
Pope to shut his ports against the English ; ligion. — The kingdom of Naples, during 
who could have thought that the Pope the present year, has acquired a new con- 
would have rejected his demand ? He has sistency. The King has evinced peculiar 
proposed to him to form a league, offensive attention in the organization of his domi- 
and defensive, with the kingdom of Naples nions. He has re-established order in all 
and that of Italy. The Pope has rejected the braraches of administration. He has 
this proposal. No circumstance has oc- repressed peculation, and his people, from 
curred since the peace ofPresburg, wherein the highest class to the lowest, have mani- 
the Court of Rome has not evinced its fested sentiments, which constituted their 
hatred against Ffance. Whatever power praise, and, at the same time, the praises 
happens ta preponderate in Italy becomes of their Sovereign. The Clergy of Naples, 
immediately her enerhy, hence "before the composed like that of France, of enlight- 
battle of Austerlitz, before that of Fried- ened men, has deserved the esteem of the 
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Emperor. The Archbishop of Naples has 
been the only ecclesiastic who refused the 
oath which he owed to the Sovereign. In 
vain have the Theologians endeavoured to 
convince him ; he has persisted in his 
error. His uncommon ignorance has been 
the subject of satire among those by whom 
he had been raised to so elevated a rank. 
— Holland is, in fact, but a portion of 
France. This country is defined by say- 
ing that it is the Alluvion of the Rhine, of 
1 the Maese, and of the Scheldt ; that is to 
say, of the main arteries of the empire ; 
the nullity of its custom-houses, the dispo- 
sitions of its agents, and the spirit of its in- 
habitants, which tends continually tow ards 
a fraudulent intercourse with England; all 
have combined to render the interdiction 
ef the traffic of the Rhine and of the Weser, 
a duty. Holland, thus bruised between 
France and England, is deprived, both of 
the advantages contrary to our general sys- 
tem, and which she must renounce, as well 
as of those which she might enjoy. ' It is 
time that all this should be restored to its 
natural order. His Majesty has been 
pleased to insure also, in a conspicuous 
manner, the advantages of the Act of the 
Helvetic Confederacy, by annexing to his 
other titles, that of Mediator of Switzer- 
land. It is enough to say to the Swiss, 
that happiness will be lost to them the mo- 
ment that they touch this Palladium of 
their independence. The Pont de Bale 
has given frequent opportunities to the 
French troops for violating the Helvetic 
territory. It was necessary to them, in 
.order to cross the Rhine. His Majesty has 
just ordered the building of a permanent 
bridge at Haningue. The Illyrian pro- 
vinces cover Itqly, afford it a direct 
intercourse with Dalmatia, procure us 
at point of immediate contact with the em- 
pire of Constantinople, which, for so many 
.reasons, and ancient interests, France was 
.desirous of maintaining and protecting. 
Both Spain and Portugal are the theatre 
jof a furious revolution; the numerous 
agents of England stem and feed the fire 
which they have lighted. The strength, 
the power# and. the calm moderation of 
theEoqperor# will restore to them days of 


peace. Should Spain lose her colonie. 
will be through her own inclination, 
Emperor will nevqg oppose the indep 
ence of the continental nations of Am 
ca ; this independence belongs to the 
cessary order of events ; it is connect, 
with justice ; it is connected with the In^. 
terest, well understood, of all the power^ 
France has established the independence 
of the United Estates of North America. 
France has contributed to its augmenta- 
tion of several provinces. She will be al- 
ways ready to defend her work;, her 
power does not depend on monopoly ; she 
has no interest contrary to justice ; no- 
thing that can contribute to the happiness 
of America, can be against the prosperity 
of France, who will always be rich enough 
when she will see herself treated upon an 
equal footing by all nations, and in all the 
European markets. — Whether the people 
of Mexico and Peru wish to be united to 
the metropolis, or whether they desire to 
erect themselves into an exalted and no- 
ble independence, France will never op- 
pose it, provided these people do not form 
any connection with England. France 
has no need to vex her neighbours, nor to 
impose tyrannical laws on them, to ensure 
her commerce and prosperity. — We have 
lost the colonies of Martinique and Cay- 
enne. They have both been badly de- 
fended. The circumstances which have 
deprived us of them, are an object of a se- 
vere inquiry ; not that their loss is of any 
weight in the scale of general affairs, for 
they will be restored to us, in a more flou- 
rishing condition, at the time of peace, 
than they were at the time when they were 
taken — To conclude, peace has brought 
back again the Emperor among us. All 
the Estate-bodies have laid down their ho- 
mages at the foot of his throne. Ilis an- 
swer is engraved on your hearts. That 
Monarch, who excites the greatest admira- 
tion, the greatest enthusiasm, is he who is 
also worthy of more love. He has said so 
to us; He places, on that which he in- 
spires, all his hopes of happiness. French- 
men, he, then, has once been deceiied, 
when he has asserted, that other princes 
had been happier than he. 
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